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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


National  Advisory  Committee  fou  Aeronautics, 

Washington,  D.  ('.,  November  W,  1920. 
The  President  : 

hi  coiDplianco  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1915  (naval 
appropriation  act,  Public,  No.  273,  03(1  Cong.),  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  including  a  state- 
ment of  its  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

In  addition  to  the  exercise  of  its  prescribed  functions  in  the  field  of  scientific  research  in 
aeronautics,  the  National  Advisory  Committexi  for  Aeronautics  has,  during  the  past  year, 
given  special  consideration  to  the  question  of  organization  of  governmental  activities  in  aero- 
nautics, and  has  effected  a  coordination  of  views  on  this  subject  between  the  military  and 
naval  air  services  and  other  governmental  agencies  concerned.  The  agreements  reached  have 
been  given  definite  expression  in  a  draft  of  legislation  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  regulation  and  encourage- 
ment of  commercial  air  navigation.  In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  that  section  of 
the  report  entitled  "  Organization  of  Governmental  Activities  in  Aeronautics." 

The  attention  of  the  President  and  of  the  Congress  is  especially  invited  to  the  closing 
section  of  the  report,  entitled  "A  National  Aviation  Policy,"  and  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  therein  set  forth  as  to  the  legislative 
steps  which  in  its  judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  such  a  national  aviation  policy  into  effect- 
Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  Chairman. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1915,  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  I  transmit  herewith  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920. 

The  attention  of  the  Congress  is  invited  to  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  commercial  aviation.  The 
national  aviation  policy  as  formulated  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
and  the  constructive  recommendations  therein  set  forth  foi-  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
have  the  hearty  approval  of  the  departments  concerned  as  well  as  myself. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

The  White  House, 

7  December,  1920. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE   FOR   AERONAUTICS. 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 

Washington^  D.  C,  November  20^  1920. 
To  the  Congress: 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Cono^ress,  approved  March  3,  1915,  estab- 
lishing the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the  committee  submits  herewith  its 
Sixth  Annual  Report.  In  this  report  the  coramitt©  has  described  its  activities  during  the 
past  year,  the  teclmical  progi-ess  in  the  study  of  scientific  problems  relating  to  aeronautics, 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  committee  in  the  formulation  of  a  policy  regarding  the  or- 
ganization of  governmental  activities  in  aeronautics,  the  coordination  of  research  work  in 
general,  the  examination  of  aeronautical  inventions,  and  the  collection,  analysis,  and  distribu- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  data.  This  report  also  contains  a  statement  of  expenditures, 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  and  a  discussion  of  a  national  aviation  polic}^  with  cer- 
tain specific  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  was  established  by  act  of  Congress, 
approved  March  3,  1915.  The  organic  act  charges  the  committee  with  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  flight  with  a  view  to  their  practical 
solution,  the  determination  of  problems  which  should  be  experimentally  attacked,  their  in- 
vestigation and  application  to  practical  questions  of  aeronautics.  The  act  also  authorizes  the 
committee  to  direct  and  conduct  research  and  experimentation  in  aeronautics  in  such  labora- 
tory or  laboratories  in  whole  or  in  part  as  may  be  placed  under  its  direction. 

Supplementing  the  prescribed  duties  of  the  committee,  its  broad  general  functions  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

First.  Under  the  law  the  committee  holds  itself  at  the  service  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  interested  in  aeronautics,  for  the  furnishing  of  information  or 
assistance  in  regard  to  scientific  or  technical  matters  relating  to  aeronautics,  and  in  particu- 
lar for  the  investigation  and  study  of  problems  in  this  field  with  a  view  to  their  practical 
solution. 

Second.  The  committee  may  also  exercise  its  functions  for  any  individual,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  within  the  United  States,  provided  that  such  individual,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  defray  the  actual  cost  involved. 

Third.  The  committee  institutes  research,  investigation,  and  study  of  problems  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  its  members  or  of  the  members  of  its  various  subcommittees,  are  needful 
and  timely  for  the  advance  of  the  science  and  art  of  aeronautics  in  its  various  branches. 

Fourth.  The  committee  keeps  itself  advised  of  the  progress  made  in  research  and  experi- 
mental work  in  aeronautics  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  will  extend  its  efforts  in  the  securing  of  information  from  Germany,  Austria,  Canada, 
and  other  countries. 

Fifth.  The  information  thus  gathered  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  various  subcom- 
mittees for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  programs  for  research  and 
experimental  work  in  this  country.    This  information  is  also  made  available  promptly  to  the 
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military  and  naval  air  services  and  other  branches  of  the  Government,  and  such  as  is  not  con- 
fidential is  ijiimediately  released  to  university  laboratories  and  aircraft  manufacturers  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  specific  problems,  and  also  to  the  public. 

Sixth.  The  committee  holds  itself  at  the  service  of  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  for  the  consideration  of  special  problems  which  may 
be  referred  to  it,  such  as  organization  of  governmental  activities  in  aeronautics,  recommenda- 
tions as  to  proper  action  under  the  Convention  for  the  Regulation  of  International  Air  Navi- 
gation, questions  of  policy  regarding  the  regulation  and  development  of  civil  aviation,  advanced 
education  in  aeronautical  engineering,  etc. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  has  12  members,  appointed  by  the  President.  The  law  provides  that  the 
personnel  of  the  committee  shall  consist  of  two  members  from  the  AVar  Department,  from  the 
office  in  charge  of  military  aeronautics;  two  members  from  the  Navy  Department,  from  the 
office  in  charge  of  naval  aeronautics;  a  representative  each  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards;  and  not  more 
than  five  additional  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  aeronautical  science,  either  civil  or 
military,  or  skilled  in  aeronautical  engineering  or  its  allied  sciences.  All  members  as  such  serve 
without  compensation. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Orville  Wright  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  membership 
on  the  committee  to  succeed  Dr.  John  E.  Freeman,  resigned. 

The  full  committee  meets  twice  a  year,  the  annual  meeting  being  held  in  October  and  the 
semiannual  meeting  in  April.     The  present  report  includes  the  activities  of  the  committee  be- 
tween the  annual  meeting  held  on  October  9,  1919,  and  that  held  on  October  7.  1920. 
The  present  organization  of  the  committee  is  as  follows : 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  Sc.  D.,  chairman. 

S.  W.  Stratton,  Sc.  D.,  secretary. 

Joseph  S.  Ames,  Ph.  D, 

Maj.  Thurman  H.  Bane,  United  States  Army, 

Capt.  T.  T.  Craven,  United  States  Navy. 

William  F.  Durand,  Ph.  D. 

John  F.  Hayford,  C.  E. 

Charles  F.  Marvin,  M.  E. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher,  United  States  Army. 

MichaeM.  Pupin,  Ph.  D. 

Rear  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor,  United  States  Navy. 

Orville  Wright,  B.  S. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

For  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  the  regulations  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion annually  of  an  executive  committee,  to  consist  of  seven  members,  and  to  include  further 
any  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  not  otherwise  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
but  resident  in  or  near  Washington  and  giving  his  time  wholly  or  chiefly  to  the  special  work 
of  the  committee.  The  executive  committee,  as  elected  and  organized  on  October  7,  1920,  is  as 
follows : 

Joseph  S.  Ames,  Ph.  D.,  chairman. 

S.  W.  Stratton,  Sc.  D.,  secretary. 

Maj.  Thurman  H.  Bane,  United  States  Army. 

Capt.  T.  T.  Craven,  United  States  Navy. 

John  F.  Hayford,  C.  E. 

Charles  F.  Marvin,  M.  E. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher.  United  States  Army. 

Rear  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor,  United  States  Navy. 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  Sc.  D. 


ANNUATi  IIKI'OUT    NATIONAL  AHVISOUY  COM  M  IT'rKK   KOIt  AKHONAUTICS. 


Tho  oxocu(iv(^  coniniiHco,  in  accorflnnoo  wiOi  (lio,  pjonoriil  insfnirtions  of  (Ik;  AWvisory  (lom- 
initteo,  (ixonMscs  (lie  rimclioiis  i)rcK(rril)(>il  by  law  for  the,  whole;  coriiiniltcc,  adininiHlcrs  tli(; 
ail'airs  of  tlio  coniiniMcc,  and  cxc-iTiscs  general  supervision  over  all  its  aelivilies.  Tlie  excvni- 
tive  committee  held  regular  monthly  meetings  tlii-oii<;hont  tho,  year,  and  in  addition  held  three 
special  meetin<rs,  on  the  following  dates:  October  9,  1910;  March  I  ;tiid  .fune  28,  1920. 

Tlio  executive  committee  has  organized  the  necessary  clerical  and  technical  stafTs  ior  han- 
dling tho  work  of  tho  committee  proper.  General  i-esponsihility  for  the  execution  of  the,  pro- 
prams  and  policies  appioved  by  the  executive  committee  is  vested  in  the  executive  officer,  Mr. 
GeoFf^o  W.  Lewis.  In  the  subdivision  of  fjeneral  dulies,  he  has  immediate  char'f.'e  of  the;  scien- 
tific and  technical  woi-k  of  the  conimiltee,  bein<i;  directly  responsible  to  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames.  The  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  John  F.  Victory,  has 
charnjo  of  administration  and  personnel  matters,  property,  and  disbursements,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton. 

SUBCOMMITTEES. 

The  executive  committee  has  orp^anized  six  standing;  subcommittees,  divided  into  two  classes, 
administrative  and  technical,  as  follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE. 


TECHNICAL. 


Personnel,  buildinpjs,  and  equipment. 
Publications  and  intelligence. 
Governmental  relations. 


Aerodynamics. 

Power  plants  for  aircraft. 

Materials  for  aircraft. 


The  organization  and  work  of  the  technical  subcommittees  are  covered  in  the  reports  of 
those  committees  appearing  in  another  part  of  this  report.  A  statement  of  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  administrative  subcommittees  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  PERSONNEL,  BUILDINGS,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

FUNCTIONS. 

1.  To  handle  all  matters  relating  to  personnel,  including  the  employment,  promotion,  dis- 
charge, and  duties  of  all  employees. 

2.  To  consider  questions  referred  to  it  and  make  recommendations  regarding  the  initiation 
of  projects  concerning  the  erection  or  alteration  of  laboratories  and  the  equipment  of  labora- 
tories and  offices. 

3.  To  meet  from  time  to  time  on  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  report  its  actions  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  executive  committee. 

4.  To  supervise  such  construction  and  equipment  work  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  chairman. 
Dr.  S.  D.  Stratton,  vice-chairman. 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin. 
J.  F.  Victory,  secretary. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

FUNCTIONS. 

1.  The  collection,  classification,  and  diffusion  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
aeronautics,  including  the  results  of  research  and  experimental  work  done  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  subject  of  aeronautics  in  institutions  of  learning. 

3.  Supervision  of  the  office  of  aeronautical   intelligence, 

4.  Supervision  of  the  foreign  office  in  Paris. 

5.  The  collection  and  preparation  for  publication  of  the  technical  reports,  technical  notes, 
and  annual  report  of  the  committee. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  chairman. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin,  vice-chairman. 

Miss  M.  M.  Muller,  secretary. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS. 

FUNCTIONS. 

1.  Relations  of  the  committee  with  executive  departments  and  other  V)ranches  of  the 
Government. 

2.  Governmental  relations  with  civil  agencies. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  chairman. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton. 

J.  F.  Victor}^,  secretary. 

QUARTERS  FOR  COMMITTEE. 

On  January  12,  1920,  pursuant  to  authorization  by  the  Public  Buildings  Commission,  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  were  moved  from 
the  Air  Service  Buildin<r,  Fourth  Street  and  Missouri  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.,  C,  to 
the  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  and  B  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  technical 
work  of  the  committee,  conducted  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  various  subcom- 
mittees, has  been  carried  on  in  various  governmental  laboratories  and  shops,  including 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  committee's  own  field  station  at  Langley  Field,  Va.,  known 
as  the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  and  also  in  various  laboratories  connected 
with,  institutions  of  learning  whose  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  scientific  research  in  aero- 
nautics has  been  secured. 

THE  LANGLEY  MEMORIAL  AERONAUTICAL  LABORATORY. 

In  pi-evious  annual  reports,  the  committee  described  the  progress  made  in  the  development 
of  its  field  station  at  Langley  Field,  Va.,  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research  in  aero- 
nautics. The  station  now  comprises  three  principal  units,  namely,  an  aerodynamical  labora- 
tory or  wind  tunnel,  an  engine  dynamometer  laborator3^  and  a  research  laboratory  building, 
the  latter  including  administrative  and  drafting  offices,  machine  and  wood-working  shops, 
and  photographic  and  instrument  laboratories.  The  research  laboratory  and  the  wind  tunnel 
building  are  of  permanent  brick  construction;  the  engine  dynamometer  laboratory  is  housed 
in  a  temporary  four-section  steel  airplane  hangar. 

With  the  completion  of  the  wind  tunnel  proper,  in  April,  1920,  the  committee  sought  the 
approval  of  the  President  to  name  its  field  station  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Pierpont 
Langley.  With  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General,  the  field  station  was 
accordingly  given  the  name  "  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory,"  and  was  formally 
opened  as  such,  with  appropriate  exercises,  on  June  11,  1920.  Special  invitations  to  men 
prominent  in  the  development  of  aviation  in  the  United  States  were  issued  jointly  by  the 
committee  and  the  Director  of  Air  Service  of  the  Army.  The  executive  committee,  the  aero- 
dynamics committee,  and  the  power  plants  committee  held  meetings  at  the  field  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  members,  the  invited  guests,  of  whom  a  number  had  flown  to  the 
field  from  Washington  and  more  distant  points,  and  the  officers  of  the  field  assembled  in  the 
wind  tunnel  building,  where  formal  dedicatory  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher,  as  Director  of  Air 
Service  of  the  Army  and  member  of  the  committee,  and  by  Rear  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor, 
as  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  and  member  of  the  committee. 
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The  Liuiji;I('v  MiMnorial  Aci-oiimitical  Liihoriilory  oocupids  a  plot  of  p^round  Uriovvn  as  I'lot 
1(>,  Lnii<2:lov  Field,  Vn.,  (lio  plot,  haviii;:;  Im'cii  svt  asiflc  for  the,  corninittoe'H  u.s<',  l>y  the,  (Jliicf 
Sifjjnal  Ollicor  of  (he,  Arriiy  ul  Uic,  I'luw  (lie  site  was  sclcdc^d  as  a  propositi  joint  (^xpci-iirii'ntal 
statioji  and  proving  j^rouiid  for  the  Aiiiiy  and  Navy  aii-  services  and  the  Advis(jiy  Comrnittee, 
The  use  of  that  plot  of  ground  was  oHi('ially  a|)j)i()ved  by  the  Acting  Secn^tary  of  War  on 
April  24,  lOH).  The  three  buildings  at  i)resent  constituting  the  Langley  Mcniorial  A(mo- 
nautical  liahoratory  have  been  erected  l>y  the  coinniittee  pursuant  to  authority  f^ranted  by 
Congress. 

OFFICE  OF  AERONAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Office  of  Aeronautical  Intelligence  was  established  in  the  early  part  of  1018  as  an 
integral  branch  of  the  committee's  activities.  Its  functions  are  the  collection,  classification, 
and  diffusion  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  aeronautics  to  the  military  and  naval 
air  services  and  civil  agencies  interested,  including  especially  the  results  of  research  and  ex- 
perimental work  conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  ofTicially  designated  (Jovern- 
ment  depository  for  scientific  and  technical  reports  and  data  on  aeronautics.  The  principal 
sources  of  such  technical  information  are  the  following:  The  technical  subcommittees  and 
their  engineering  staffs,  the  Engineering  Division  and  the  Information  Group  of  the  Army 
Air  Service,  the  Naval  Air  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Forest  Service,  educational 
institutions,  individual  professors  and  experimenters,  foreign  governmental  and  private  labora- 
tories, and  university  professors. 

Promptly  upon  receipt,  all  reports  are  analyzed  and  classified,  and  brought  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  subcommittees  having  cognizance,  and  to  the  attention  of  other  interested 
parties,  through  the  medium  of  public  and  confidential  bulletins.  Reports  are  duplicated 
where  practicable,  and  distributed  upon  request.  Confidential  bulletins  and  reports  are  not 
circulated  outside  of  governmental  channels. 

To  efficiently  haridle  the  work  of  securing  and  exchanging  reports  in  foreign  countries, 
the  committee  maintains  a  technical  assistant  in  Europe,  with  headquarters  in  Paris.  It  is 
his  duty  to  personally  visit  the  Government  and  private  laboratories,  centers  of  aeronautical 
information,  and  private  individuals  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and 
endeavor  to  secure  for  America  not  only  printed  matter  which  would  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  become  available  in  this  countrj'^,  but  more  especially  to  secure  advance  information 
as  to  work  in  progress,  and  any  technical  data  not  prepared  in  printed  form,  and  which  would 
otherwise  not  reach  this  country. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Office  of  Aeronautical  Intelligence  during  the  past  year  has 
increased  by  approximately  60  per  cent,  including  increases  in  services  rendered  to  the  Naval 
Air  Service  of  45  per  cent;  other  governmental  agencies,  60  per  cent;  aircraft  manufacturers, 
100  per  cent;  educational  institutions,  180  per  cent. 

The  technical  assistant  in  Europe,  in  addition  to  rendering  periodical  reports  as  to  devel- 
opments in  aeronautics,  based  on  close  personal  observation  of  conditions  in  P^uropean  coun- 
tries, has  secured  for  the  committee  many  valuable  reports  and  documents,  including  a  number 
of  complete  sets  of  reports  of  the  scientific  research  and  experimental  work  conducted  in 
Germany  during  the  war. 

THE  AERONAUTICAL  BOARD  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

'  Tlie  Aeronautical  Board  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of  Army  and  Navy  officers.  It  has  no  official  connection 
with  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aei-onautics,  its  functions  being  the  consideration 
of  military  questions  regarding  the  use  qf  aeronautics  in  both  services.  The  committee  feels 
that  there  is  a  positive  need  for  such  a  joint  board;  in  fact,  the  present  Aeronautical  Board  is 
a  development  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Technical  Aircraft  Board  which  was  established 
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during  the  war  on  the  recommendiition  of  this  coinniittee.  There  is  no  friction  or  duplication 
of  tunctions  whatsoever  between  the  Aeronautical  Board  and  this  committee.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  coixlial  contact  has  always  existed  where  the  work  of  the  two  organizations  brought 
them  together. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  AERONAUTICS. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  on  numerous  occasions  given  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  organization  of  governmental  activities  in  aeronautics.  A  number  of  bills  had  been 
introduced  in  Congress  providing  widely  differing  solutions  of  the  question,  and  each  of  these 
bills  was  discussed  by  the  committee.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  throughout 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1920  the  conunittee  endeavored  to  coordinate  the  views  of  the  various 
governmental  agencies  interested,  and  to  develop  a  tentative  draft  of  legislation  giving  definite 
expression  to  the  agreements  reached.  In  its  consideration  of  each  of  the  measures  introduced 
the  committee  was  guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  military 
and  naval  air  services,  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for,  and  reckoning  with,  a  healthy 
development  of  civil  aviation,  and  by  broad  general  considerations  of  sound  governmental 
policy  in  regard  to  matters  of  organization  and  administration.  Of  all  the  bills  analyzed  by 
the  committee,  tAvo  were  selected  for  more  earnest  consideration,  and  in  each  case  this  has  led 
to  agreement  upon  amendments  which  will,  in  the  conmiittee's  judgment,  render  either  measure, 
if  enacted  into  law,  operative  with  a  minimum  of  friction,  confusion,  or  waste,  at  the  same 
time  utilizing  existing  agencies  to  the  best  interests  of  good  administration.  An  analysis  of 
the  two  bills  referred  to,  as  modified  by  the  committee,  follows : 

House  bill  14061  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Kahn,  May  13, 
1920.  With  the  modifications  recommended  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  charge  of  a  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  whose  duties  will  comprise  the 
licensing  of  aircraft,  pilots,  and  airdromes,  the  designation  of  flying  routes,  cooperation  with 
the  states  and  municipalities  in  the  laying  out  of  landing  fields,  and,  in  general,  the  promo- 
tion of  all  matters  looking  to  the  advancement  of  commercial  aviation.  The  bill  provides  also 
that  all  rules  and  regulations  governing  air  navigation,  licenses,  etc.,  shall  be  formulated  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation,  who  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  consideration,  criticism,  and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who,  if  the  same  meet  wdth  his  approval,  shall  formally  promulgate  the  same. 
The  bill  provides  further  that  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  National  Ad  visor  j  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  and  shall  seek  the  approval 
of  the  committee  in  certain  matters,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  flying  routes,  etc.,  which  may 
hold  a  vital  interest  for  other  departments  of  the  Government.  The  committee  believes  that 
all  such  extensive  plans  should  be  carefully  considered  with  a  view  to  serving  the  national 
interests  as  far  as  possible ;  that  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  other  governmental  agencies  concerned ;  and  that  the  method 
proposed  in  this  bill  would  be  practicable  and  effective. 

House  bill  14137  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hicks,  May  19, 
1920.  With  the  modifications  recommended  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, it  makes  substantially  the  same  provisions  for  the  regulation  and  development  of 
air  navigation  as  the  modified  bill,  H.  R.  14061,  described  above,  with  several  additions,  viz.: 
That  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  shall  prepare  programs  for  experimental 
research  or  development  work  in  aeronautics,  and  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  aircraft, 
engines,  accessories,  and  hangars,  and  the  acquisition  of  land  for  purposes  in  connection  with 
aviation,  and  shall  submit  such  programs  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
for  consideration  and  recommendation  before  contracts  are  made  or  orders  are  placed  for 
same;  that  for  the  purpose  of  preliminary  correlation  of  estimates  the  various  departments 
shall  submit  their  estimates  for  all  aviation  purposes  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
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for  Aoi'oicMiiics  for  considcnU  jon  niul  i-iu-onmiciidiU  ion  hy  the.  rouwiuiU'v.  iH'.iovv.  the  (istirniites 
are  subniillcd  to  ('oii<:;r(>.ss,  the.  coiuiiicnls  and  it'coiimioiidatioMs  ol'  tin;  Advisory  (!o(Mniitt«;e  to 
bo   transniittod   to   ('on^ress   aloii^   with   tlio,  cstiiiiatc'S. 

The  coiiiinittee  has  been  actuated  in  its  su<2:^e.sted  revision  of  these  bills  by  a  desire  to 
produce  practicable  workable  |)lans  for  iinprovin<j;  the  existing  situation.  T\ui  committee 
believes  that  the  Hicks  bill  as  modilied  is  responsive  to  that  sentiment  in  Congress  which  has 
sought  to  prevent  duplication  of  expenditures  and  effort  in  the  military  and  naval  air  services. 
The  coHunittee  is  not  wholly  convinced  that  the  necessity  for  such  legislation  exists  at  the 
present  lime,  nor  that  the  method  proposed  would  have  the  desired  i-esult.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  connnittee  is  unanimous  in  supporting  the  Kahn  bill  as  modified.  The  most  urgent  need 
at  this  time  is  the  development  of  commercial  aviation  under  Federal  regulation.  There  has 
been  some  objection  to  placing  the  regulation  of  air  navigation  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  but  the  National  Advisory  (.ommittee  for  Aeronautics  believes  it  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  create  anothei-  independent  Government  establishment  for  the  exercise  of  such 
functions,  and  that  by  making  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  and  requiring  him  to  submit  his  plans  to  the  committee, 
he  can  not  fail  to  be  guided  in  his  actions  by  considerations  of  paramount  national  interests. 
The  text  of  the  two  bills  referred  to,  as  modified  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  follows : 

H.  R.  1^061. 

INTKODUCED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  BY  MR.  KAHN,  May  13,  1920. 

A  BILL  To  regulate  air  navigation  within  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies,  and  between  the  United  States  or  any 

of    its   dependencies    and   any   foreign  country  or  its  dependencies. 

Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  air  navigation  and  to  render  effective  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty  or  convention  relating  to  air  navigation  that  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  there 
is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary,  of  $6,000  per  annum.  The 
(Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  an  additional  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau,  an  assistant  commissioner  of  recognized  technical  ability,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  The  assistant  commissioner  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  commissioner,  or  as  may  be  required  by  law.  There  shall  also  be  in  said  bureau  a  chief  clerk,  and 
such  other  clerical  assistants,  inspectors,  experts,  and  special  agents  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time 
and  authorized  by  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  rules  and  regulations  hereinafter  provided  for,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in 
section  9  hereof,  shall  be  formulated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation,  who  shall  submit  the  same  to 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  consideration,  criticism,  and  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who,  if  the  same  meet  with  his  approval,  shall  formally  promulgate  the  same.  When 
approved  and  duly  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  legally 
binding  and  enforceable  from  the  date  of  such  promulgation,  unless  otherwise  provided  therein :  Pro- 
vided, That  hereafter  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  in  addition  to  the  exercise  of 
its  present  functions,  is  authorized  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  connection  with  the  formulation 
and  promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  policy  affecting 
the  development  of  civil  or  commercial  aviation,  including  recommendations  from  time  to  time  for  araend- 
irents  to  this  act  or  subsequent  acts. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall,  in  accordance  with  section  3  hereof,  formulate 
all  necessary  and  proper  rules  and  regulations  respecting  air  navigation  and  air  traffic,  issuance  of  licenses 
for  aircraft,  aviators  and  aeronauts,  rules  of  the  air,  the  giving  and  heeding  of  signals,  periodical  and 
before-flight  inspection  of  aircraft,  the  carrying  of  lights  and  signals,  the  landing  at  and  departure  from 
airdromes,  using  prescribed  routes  and  avoiding  prohibited  areas,  the  carrying  and  lightening  of  ballast, 
the  carryng  and  use  of  wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  instruments  and  other  radio  equipment,  the  carrying, 
keeping,  and  exhibiting  of  log  books  and  other  records,  the  landing  for  customs  or  immigration  inspectors, 
find  other  matters  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  air  navigation.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
prescribe  air  routes  and  prohibited  areas  over  which  aircraft  shall  not  Oy  for  military  reasons  or  in  the 
Interest  of  public  safety.     Such   rules  and  regulations   shall   include  descriptions  of,   and,   if  necessary, 
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tuaps  showing  such  air  routes  and  prohibited  areas,  and  shall  include  all  areas  over  which  the  Secretary 
of  AV:ir  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  request  in  writing  the  prohibition  of  the  movement  of  aircraft. 
All  aircraft  engaged  in  air  navigation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  its  dei)endencdes, 
or  coming  into  such  jurisdiction  from  a  foreign  country  or  its  dependencies,  or  upon  the  high  seas  as  to 
such  aircraft  as  are  flying  under  a  United  States  license,  and  as  to  aircraft  over  which  the  United  States 
has  jurisdiction  on  other  grounds,  are  hereby  required  to  cor.form  to  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  airdromes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  are  hereby 
required  to  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  placing  and  use  of  lights  and  signals,  the 
size  and  marking  of  landing  places,  and  other  matters  for  the  safety  of  air  navigation  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Stx.  6.  That  all  rules  and  regulations,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  so  formulated  as  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  subsequtut  acts  and  of  any  treaty  or  convention  which  may  hereafter  be  entered 
into  by  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  alter,  modify,  amend,  or  revoke  such  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  3  for  the  promulgation  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  any  subsequent  act  and  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
entered  into  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided,  to  foster,  develop,  and  promote  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  or  commercial  aeronautics,  including 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  relating  thereto,  the  administration  of  all  rules  and 
i-egulations  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  regulation  and  arrangement  of  landing  fields  and  airdromes,  and 
the  allotment  of  such  funds  as  may  be  provided  by  law  to  aid  the  various  States  in  the  establishment  of 
landing  fields  and  airdromes. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  plan  aerial  routes 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  this  end  shall  cooperate  with  the  various  States, 
cities,  and  municipalities  for  the  pui'pose  of  setting  aside  and  establishing  airdromes  and  landing  fields 
to  be  used  in  common  by  Federal,  State,  municipal,  commercial,  and  private  aircraft  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  such  plans  for 
aerial  routes  and  the  establishment  of  airdromes  and  landing  fields  shall  be  submitted  to  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  and  upon  approval  by  said  advisory  committee  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  to  the  extent  of  the  appropriations  available  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of  commercial  aeronautics  in  the  United 
States,  full  cooperation  shall  be  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  to  the  owners  or  operators  of  private 
or  commercial  aircraft,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish  to  any  owner  or  operator  of  private  or  commercial  aircraft 
landing  on  an  airdrome  or  landing  field  under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  aviation  fuel,  oil,  supplies,  and 
necessary  mechanical  assistance  of  an  emergency  character,  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  approve 
and  promulgate  for  their  respective  services.  The  proceeds  from  such  sales  and  assistance  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations  involved. 

Sec.  10.  That  no  aircraft  shall  be  used  or  operated  in  air  navigation  within  the  United  States  or  its 
dependencies,  or  between  the  United  States  and  any  of  its  dependencies,  or  between  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  dependencies  and  any  foreign  country  or  its  dependencies,  or  on  the  high  seas  as  to  aircraft  over 
which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  except  under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  granted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Air  Navigation  to  the  owner  of  the  aircraft.  Aircraft  so  licensed  shall  not  be  used  or  operated 
in  air  navigation  except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
this  act :  Provided,  That  aircraft  and  operators  of  the  same  duly  registered  and  licensed  in  other  countries 
and  only  transitorily  or  periodically  in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  may  be  exempted  by  treaty 
or  convention  from  the  requirements  as  to  securing  a  license  provided  for  in  this  section  and  section  11 
hereof,  but  shall  be  subject  to  all  other  sections  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated 
in  accordance  with  this  act  so  long  as  they  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  its 
dependencies. 

Such  license  for  aircraft  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  its 
dependencies,  or  if  such  owner  be  a  company  or  corporation,  then  a  company  or  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  some  one  of  the  States  thereof,  the  president  or  chairman  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  which  company,  or  the  president  or  chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  corporation,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  its 
dependencies,  nor  unless  such  aircraft  shall  be  constructed  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  service  in  which  it 
is  to  be  employed  and  is  in  a  condition  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  may  be  used  for  such  service  in  air 
navigation  with  reasonable  safety,  such  construction,  including  standards  of  both  workmanship  and  material, 
and  condition  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance 
with  this  act. 

The  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  licensed  aircraft  shall  be  registered, 
and  such  record  shall  contain,  in  a  statement  made  under  oath,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  aircraft,  a  state- 
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moiit  iiH  to  lilK  clllzciislilp,  or,  in  tho  ciiso  of  n  conipniiy  or  corponiLloii,  tlio  turtn  hIiowIoj;  thnt  It  coiiich  within 
llu>  l)r()vlsloiis  (iC  (Ills  scclioii,  Mic  pni'imsc  I'or  which  Ihc  .•ilrcniCl  Ih  lo  he  ilHcd,  ami  iiii  acciimtc!  (IcH'Tlptlou  of 
such  iiircnil't. 

Such  license  shiill  oxplre  oue  ytmr  from  the  ihit(!  ol'  Its  iHHuanco  or  upon  n  change  of  ownerHblp  of  the 
iili-cnil't,  whichever  nuiy  lli'sl  occur,  nnd  sIimII  iiol:  he  renewed  or  exten<l<'d,  hut  upon  expiration  thcroof  In 
I'ither  ol'  the  manuers  inenlioned  the  owner  of  the  alrcral'l  may  apply  for  u  new  license  upon  complying  with 
the  laws  and  (ho  rules  and  regulations  duly  pronnilgated  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Any  such  license  may  he  revoked  at  any  time  hy  the  Comndssloner  of  Air  Navigation  upon  Its  being 
shown  to  his  sallslaction  that  any  of  the  facts  and  (lualillcations  upon  which  (he  Issuance  of  such  license  was 
based  have  ceassed  to  exist  or  niion  failure  to  com])ly  with  (he  existing  laws  and  rules  and  regulations. 

Fof  the  iinr[)ose  of  ascertaining  tliG  facts  upon  which  to  determine  whether  licenses  shall  be  granted  or 
revoked  the  (lonunissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  have  the  right  to  conduct  hearings,  to  summon  witnesses, 
to  adnunistei'  oaths,  and  to  inspect  hooks  and  records,  including  the  stock  books  of  companies  and  corporations. 

Sec.  11.  That  no  person  shall  operate  an  aircraft  engaged  in  air  navigation  as  provided  in  section  10  o£ 
this  act,  except  under  and  In  accordance  with  a  license  granted  by  the  Couunissioner  of  Air  Navigation,  and 
tho  Oonnnissioner  of  Air  Navigation  is  authorized  to  grant  such  license  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions duly  promulgated  in  accordance  willi  this  act. 

Such  licence  shall  expire  one  year  from  date  pf  its  issuance  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Air  Navigation  niion  its  being  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  any  of  the  facts  and  qualifications  upon  which 
the  issuance  of  such  license  was  basetl  have  ceased  to  exist  or  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  existing  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations,  but  upon  the  expiration  of  such  license  the  holder  thereof  may  apply  for  a  new 
license  by  complying  with  the  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  No  airdrome  shall  be  operated  except  under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  granted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  to  the  owner  of  the  airdrome  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act:  Provided,  That  such  owner  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  of  its  dependencies,  or,  if  such  owner  be  a  company  or  corporation,  then  a  company  or  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  some  one  of  the  States  thereof,  the  president  or  chairman 
and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  which  company,  or  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  a  ma.iority  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  corporation,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  its  dependencies,  and  upon  its  being  shown  that  the  airdrome  is  prepared  to 
operate  in  accordance  willi  the  said  rules  and  regulations.  Such  license  shall  expire  upon  a  change  of 
ownership  of  the  airdrome  and  shall  not  be  renewed  or  extended,  but  a  new  license  may  be  issued  upon 
compliance  with  the  lav/s  and  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act.  Any 
such  license  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  upon  its  being  shown  to 
his  satisfaction  that  any  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  issuance  of  such  license  was  based  have  ceased  to  exist, 
or  upon  failure  to  comply  with  existing  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
this  act. 

Sec.  13.  1'hat  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Conuuerce,  to  fix  the  fees  and  charges  for  the  licenses  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  which  fees  and 
charges  shall  be  collected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
l.'nited  States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  14.  That  any  person,  partnership,  joint-stock  company,  association,  or  corporation  operating  aircraft 
or  an  airdrome  over  which  the  United  States  may  have  jurisdiction  on  any  grounds,  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act,  or 
who  shall  aid  or  abet  in  such  violation,  or  who  shall  obstruct  or  impede  compliance  with  or  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  any  such  rules  and  regulations  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  the 
event  that  such  a  violation  shall  be  by  a  partnership,  joint-stock  company,  association,  or  corporation,  any 
oIRcer,  agent,  or  member  thereof  who  is  personally  responsible  for  the  violation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
punishment  herein  prescribed.  The  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  may  also,  in  case  of  a  conviction,  in  his 
discretion,  revoke  or  suspend  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  may  deem  proper  any  license  issued  by  him  to 
the  owner  or  operator,  or  both,  of  the  aircraft  or  airdrome  involved  in  any  such  violation. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  of  offenses  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  and  the  venue  for  the  trial  of  the  same  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  existing 
law  for  offenses  triable  befon;  the  Federal  courts. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  authorizing  the  regulation  of  air  navigation  and  airdromes,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  licensing  of 
.lircraft  and  aiidromes  and  the  operators  of  aircraft,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
.shall  not  apply  to  aircraft  nor  airdromes  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor  to  the  operators 
employed  by  any  department  or  other  governmental  agency  to  operate  or  assist  in  the  operation  of  aircraft 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  aircraft  built  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  flown 
for  th<'  purpose  of  experiment  or  test  within  three  miles  of  the  airdrome  or  aircraft  factory,  nor  to  operators 
f.f  aircraft  within  the  precincts  of  an  airdrome  as  defined  in  the  said  rules  and  regulations  when  such  persons 
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are  under  the  instruction  of  a  person  duly  licensed  in  accordance  witii  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  this 
act,  except  that  all  aircraft  and  operators,  Government  or  otherwise,  are  required  to  observe  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  lights,  signals,  and  rules  of  the  air. 

Sec.  16.  That  such  portions  of  the  air  as  are  uavigal)le  by  aircraft  and  all  aircraft  navigating  the  air  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts;  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  involving  air  navigation  and  aircraft,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  as  in  other  cases,  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  or  such  laws  as  may  be  hereafter  enacted,  saving 
to  suitors  in  all  castas  the  right  of  a  common-law  remedy  where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give  It. 
The  maritime  law  and  all  existing  acts  and  acts  hereafter  enacted  relating  to  water  craft  and  water  naviga- 
tion shall  be  held  to  govern  aircraft  and  air  navigation  in  so  far  as  applicable  thereto  and  except  as  modified 
by  this  act  and  subsequent  acts,  and  by  the  rules  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  and  by  the  treaties 
or  conventions  that  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
l^ursuant  thereto. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  submit  estimates  for  appropriations  through  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  all  money  accounts  covering  dis- 
bursements of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  with  the  examination  of  all  property 
accounts  covering  all  aeronautical  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  shall  have 
power  to  prescribe,  institute,  and  enforce  such  system  of  money  and  property  accountability  as  in  his 
judgment  will  best  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  18.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  not  chargeable  to  existing  appropriations,  including  personal 
services  in  the  field  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  available  immediately,  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

Sec.  19.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  passage,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  inconsistent  therewith  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  make  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him  and 
describing  the  work  done  by  the  bureau,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  the  report  to  Congress 
with  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  21.  That  if  any  section  or  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid,  it  is  hereby  provided  that 
all  other  sections  and  provisions  of  this  act  which  are  not  expressly  held  to  be  invalid  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

H.  R.  14137. 

Introduced  in  House  of  Repbesentatives  by  Mr.  Hicks,  May  19,  1920. 

A   BILL  To   create  a  Bureau   of  Aeronautics  in  the   Department   of  Commerce,   and  providing  for   the  organization   ani 

administration  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  air  navigation  and  to  render  effective  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty  or  convention  relating  to  air  navigation  that  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States  there 
is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
and  a  Comunssioner  of  Air  Navigation,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum. 
The  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  an  additional  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

Sec.  2.  'J'hat  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau  an  assistant  commissioner  of  recognized  technical  ability,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  whO'  i^all  receive 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  The  assistant  commissioner  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  commissioner  or  as  may  be  required  by  law.  There  shall  also  be  in  said  bureau  a  chief  clerk  and 
such  other  clerical  assistants,  inspectors,  experts,  and  special  agents  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time 
and  authorized  by  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  rules  and  regulations  herein  provided  for,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  section  12 
hereof,  shall  be  formulated  by  the  Cornmissioner  of  Air  Navigation,  who  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  consideration,  criticism,  and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who,  if  the  same  meet  with  his  approval,  shall  formally  promulgate  the  same;  when  approved 
and  duly  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  legally  binding 
and  enforceable  from  the  date  of  such  promulgation  unless  otherwnse  provided  therein :  Provided,  That  here- 
after the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  in  addition  to  the  exercise  of  its  present  functions, 
is  authorized  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  connection  with  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of  such 
rules  and  regulations,  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  policy  affecting  the  development  of  civil  or  com- 
mercial aviation,  including  recommendations  from  time  to  time  for  amendments  to  this  act  or  subsequent 
acts,  and  for  the  coordination  of  ttie  aeronautical  activities  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government. 
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Tlic  siiid  X;i(i<)ii!il  Advisory  C'(>iimiltl<'(>  for  Acroiiimlics  hIuiII  Uuvq  luitliorlty  to  r«iii.slilr'r  ;i(i(|  rofoniiiipn<l 
to  tlu>  liciids  of  dcpiiitnuMits  foiiciTiUMl,  on  (|ii('stloiis  ol'  ])oll(y  rcKiirdliiK  IIk;  dcvclopnioiit  of  civil  avliitlon, 
Willi  imidculiir  it'foroiico  to  education,  prcllnilniiry  traliduK,  conunorclal  jirodnctlftn  of  aircraft,  OHtal»llMh- 
ment,  ollndnatlon,  and  consolidation  of  all  flying  flolds  and  air  Ptatlons,  and  all  otlicr  niatterH  In  connection 
therewith. 

Skc. -).  Tluil  hcroal'tor  tho  War,  Navy,  and  other  dopartniontH  of  the  Government  shall  prepare  pnjgramH 
for  experimental  research  and  development  work  In  aeronautics,  and  for  the  pun!haH(!  or  construction  of 
air  craft,  engines,  accessories,  and  haiifiars,  and  the  acquisition  of  land  for  jiuriKjses  in  connection  with  avia- 
tion, and  shall  submit  same  to  the  said  advisory  conimittec!  for  consideration  and  njcomiiaaidation  before 
contracts  are  made  or  orders  are  placed  for  the  purchase,  manufacture,  or  construction  of  th<!  same. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  National  Advisory  Conuuitteo  for  Aeronautics  shall  have  authority  to  recommend  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned  the  tarnsfcr  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  equipment  and  accessorl<!S  from  one 
department  to  another  for  the  civil  uses  of  the  Government.  The  heads  of  th(!  various  departments  concerned 
are  authorized  to  make  such  transfers  of  aircraft,  equipment,  and  accessories  when  recommended  by  the 
said  advisory  conuulttee. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  advisory  conuuitteo  shall  consider  and  report  upon  any  question  dealing  with  avia- 
tion referred  to  It  by  the  I'resident  or  by  any  of  the  departments,  and  shall  initiate,  report,  and  recommend 
to  departmental  heads  desirable  undertakings  or  developments  in  the  field  of  aviation,  and  each  department 
shall  furnish  the  said  advisory  connnittee  such  information  as  to  its  aviation  activities  as  may  be  requested. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall,  in  accordance  with  section  3  hereof,  formulate  all 
uecessary  and  proper  rules  and  regulations  respecting  air  navigation  and  air  traffic,  issuance  of  licenses  for 
aircraft,  aviators,  and  aeronauts,  rules  of  the  air,  the  giving  and  heeding  of  signals,  periodical  and  before- 
fllght  inspection  of  aircraft,  tho  carrying  of  lights  and  signals,  the  landing  at  and  departure  from  airdromes, 
using  prescribed  routes  and  avoiding  prohibited  areas,  the  carrying  and  lightening  of  ballast,  the  carrying 
and  use  of  wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  instruments  and  other  radio  equipment,  the  carrying,  keeping, 
and  exhibiting  of  log  books  and  other  records,  the  landing  for  customs  or  immigration  inspections,  and  other 
matters  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  air  navigation. 

Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  prescribe  air  routes  and  prohibited  areas  over  which  aircraft  shall  not 
fly,  for  militai"y  reasons  or  in  the  interest  of  public  safety.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  include  descrli>- 
tions  of,  aud,  if  necessary,  maps  showing  such  air  routes  and  prohibited  areas,  and  shall  include  all  areas 
over  which,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  request  in  writing  the  prohibition  of 
the  movement  of  aircraft.  All  aircraft  engaged  in  air  navigation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  its  dependencies  or  coming  into  such  jurisdiction  from  a  foreign  country  or  its  dependencies,  or  upon  the 
high  seas  as  to  such  aircraft  as  are  flying  under  a  United  States  license,  and  as  to  aircraft  over  which  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction  on  other  grounds,  are  hereby  required  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulatlon.s 
duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  airdromes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  are  hereby 
required  to  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  placing  and  use  of  lights  and  signals,  the 
size  and  marking  of  landing  places,  and  other  matters  for  the  safety  of  air  navigation  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  rules  and  regulations  as  herein  provided  shall  be  so  formulated  as  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  and  subsequent  acts  and  of  any  treaty  or  convention  which  may  hereafter  be  entered  into 
by  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  alter,  modify,  amend,  or  revoke  such  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  3  for  the  promulgation  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  any  subsequent  act  and  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
entered  into  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided,  to  foster,  develop,  and  promote  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  or  commercial  aeronautics,  including 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  relating  thereto;  the  administration  of  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions provided  for  in  this  act;  the  regulation  and  arrangement  of  landing  fields  and  airdromes;  and  the 
allotment  of  such  funds  as  may  be  provided  by  law  to  aid  the  various  States  in  the  establishment  of  landing 
fields  and  airdromes. 

Sec  11.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  plan  aerial  routes 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  and  to  this  end  shall  cooperate  with  the  various  States, 
cities,  and  municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  and  establishing  aii'dromes  and  landing  fields  to  be 
used  in  common  by  Federal,  State,  municipal,  commercial,  and  private  aircraft  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  such  plans  for  aerial 
routes  and  the  establishment  of  airdromes  and  landing  fields  shall  be  submitted  to  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  foi-  Aeronautics  and,  upon  approval  by  said  advisory  committee,  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  to  the  extent  of  the  appropriations  available  for  such  purpose. 
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• 
Skc.  12.  That  for  the  purpose  of  encounigini,'  the  devolopment  of  commercial  aeronautics  in  the  United 
States  full  cooperation  shall  be  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  to  tlie  owners  or  operators  of  private  or 
commercial  aircraft,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish  to  any  owner  or  operator  of  private  or  commercial  aircraft  landing 
on  an  airdrome  or  landing  field  under  their  resi)ective  jurisdictions  aviation  fuel,  oil,  supplies,  and  necessary 
mechanical  assistance  of  an  emergency  character  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  approve  and  promulgate 
for  their  respective  services;  the  proceeds  from  such  sales  and  assistance  .shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations  involved. 

Sec.  13.  That  no  aircraft  shall  be  used  or  operate<l  in  air  navigation  within  the  United  States  or  its 
dependencies,  or  between  the  United  States  and  any  of  its  dependencies,  or  between  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  dependencies  and  any  foreign  country  or  its  dependencies,  or  on  the  high  seas  as  to  aircraft  over  which 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  except  under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Air  Navigation  to  the  owner  of  the  aircraft.     Aircraft  so  licensed  shall  not  be  used  or  operated 
iu  air  navigation  except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
this  act :  Provided,  That  aircraft  and  operators  of  the  same  duly  registered  and  licensed  in  other  countries 
and  only  transitorily  or  periodically  in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies,  may  be  exempted  by  treaty  or 
convention  from  the  requirements  as  to  securing  a  license  provided  for  in  this  section  and  section  14  hereof, 
but  shall  be  subject  to  all  other  sections  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  this  act  so  long  as  they  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies. 
Such  license  for  aircraft  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United   States  or  of 
its  dependencies,  or  if  such  owner  be  a  company  or  corporation,  then  a  company  or  corporation  organized 
under  the  l.iws  of  the  United  States  or  some  one  of  the  States  thereof,  the  president  or  chairman  and  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  which  company,  or  the  priesident  or  chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  corporation,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  of  its  dependencies,  nor  unless  such  aircraft  shall  be  constructed  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  service  in 
which  it  is  to  be  employed  and  is  in  a  condition  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  may  be  used  for  such  service 
in  air  navigation  with  reasonable  safety,  such  construction,  including  standards  of  both  workmanship  and 
material,  and  condition  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  this  act. 

The  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  licensed  aircraft  shall  be  registered, 
and  such  record  shall  contain,  in  a  statement  made  under  oath,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  aircraft,  a 
statement  as  to  his  citizenship,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  company  or  corporation,  the  facts  showing  that  it  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  purpose  for  which  the  aircraft  is  to  be  used,  and  an  accurate 
description  of  such  aircraft. 

Such  license  .shall  expire  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  issuance  or  upon  a  change  of  ownership  of  the 
aircraft,  whichever  may  first  occur,  and  shall  not  be  renewed  or  extended,  but  upon  expiration  thereof  in 
either  of  the  manners  mentioned  the  owner  of  the  aircraft  may  apply  for  a  new  license  upon  complying 
with  the  laws  and  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Any  such  license  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  upon  its  being 
shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  any  of  the  facts  and  qualifications  upon  which  the  issuance  of  such  license 
was  based  have  ceased  to  exist  or  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  existing  laws  and  rules  and  regulations. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  upon  which  to  determine  whether  licenses  shall  be  granted 
or  revoked,  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  have  the  right  to  conduct  hearings,  to  summon  witnesses, 
to  administer  oaths,  and  to  inspect  books  and  records,  including  the  stock  books  of  companies  and 
corporations. 

Sec.  14.  That  no  person  shall  operate  an  aircraft  engaged  in  air  navigation  as  provided  in  section  13 
of  this  act  except  under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  granted  by  the  Comimissioner  of  Air  Navigation,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  is  authorized  to  grant  such  license  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Such  license  shall  expire  one  year  from  date  of  its  issuance  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Air  Navigation  upon  its  being  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  any  of  the  facts  and  qualifications  upon  which 
the  issuance  of  such  license  was  based  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  existing  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations,  but  upon  the  expiration  of  such  license  the  holder  thereof  may  apply  for  a  new 
licenise  by  complying  with  the  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act. 
Sec.  15.  That  no  airdrome  shall  be  operated  except  under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  granted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  to  the  owner  of  the  airdrome  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
auly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act :  Provided,  That  such  owner  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  of  its  dependencies;  or  if  such  owner  be  a  company  or  corporation,  then  a  company  or  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  some  one  of  the  States  thereof;  the  president  or  chairman 
and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  which  company,  or  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  corporation,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  its  dependencies ;  and  upon  its  being  shown  that  the  airdrome  is  prepared 
to  operate  in  accordance  with  the  said  rules  and  regulations.  Such  license  shall  expire  upon  a  change  of 
ownership  of  the  airdrome  and  shall  not  be  renewed  or  extended,  but  a  new  license  may  be  issued  upo» 
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comi)liiuico  with  tho  laws  mid  rules  niul  rt'KulntloiiH  duly  iinninilKiilod  In  arcorduticc  wlMi  thiH  net.  Any 
Hiuh  lU'ciisc  limy  be  rov()k«'d  iit  iiiiy  time  by  llu*  ('(iiiiiiilHsldiaT  of  Air  Niivltjiitlriii  upon  ItH  bi-liip;  Hhovvii  to 
bis  HiitlslJuHdii  thai  any  of  tbc  fa<-ls  upon  wblcli  tbc  issuance  oi'  such  llc<'US(>  wiih  bawd  liav<;  cwiHcd  to  oxIhI 
or  upon  failure  to  conii»ly  with  exlstluK  laws  and  rules  and  reKulijtioiiH  duly  proniulKalcd  In  a(!cordunf«  with 
this  act. 

Sic.  Id.  'i'iial  the  Coiiiuiisslouer  of  Air  NavlKntlon  Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  api>roval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  llx  the  fees  and  charKes  for  the  licenses  which  are  authorized  by  this  act,  which  feet*  and 
charges  shall  be  collected  by  the  Conuiilssloner  of  Air  NavlKatiou  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Skc.  17.  That  any  person,  partnersbli),  joint-stoclt  company,  association,  or  corimration  operating  air- 
craft or  an  airdrome  over  which  the  United  States  may  have  jurisdiction  on  any  grounds,  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
or  wlio  shall  aid  or  abet  in  such  violation,  or  who  shall  obstruct  or  impede  compliance  with  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  such  rules  and  regulations,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  ifl.tXK)  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  thtiu  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  In  the  event  that  such  a  violation  shall  be  by  a  partnership,  joint-stock  comi>any,  association,  or  cor- 
poration, any  officer,  agent,  or  member  thereof  who  is  personally  responsible  for  the  violation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  punishment  herein  prescribed.  The  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  may  also,  in  ease  of  a 
conviction,  iu  his  discretion,  revoke  or  susj^end  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  may  deem  proper  any  license 
issued  by  him  lo  the  owner  or  operator,  or  both,  of  the  aircraft  or  airdrome  involved  in  any  such  violation. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  of  offenses  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  pursuant  thei'eto  and  the  venue  for  the  trial  of  the  same  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  existing 
law  for  offenses  triable  t)efore  the  Federal  courts. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  authorizing  the  regulation  of  air  navigation  and  airdromes,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  licensing  of  air- 
craft and  airdromes  and  the  operators  of  aircraft,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  not  apply  to  aircraft  nor  airdromes  owned  by  the  (Government  of  the  United  States  nor  to  the  operators 
employed  by  any  deimrtment  or  other  governmental  agency  to  operate  or  assist  in  the  operation  of  aircraft 
owned  by  the  (Government  of  the  United  States  nor  to  aircraft  built  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  flown 
for  the  i)urpose  of  experiment  or  test  within  three  miles  of  the  airdrome  or  aircraft  factory  nor  to  operators 
of  aircraft  within  the  precincts  of  an  airdrome  as  defined  in  the  said  rules  and  regulations  when  such  persons 
are  under  the  instruction  of  a  person  duly  licensed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  this 
act,  except  that  all  aircraft  and  operators,  Government  or  otherwise,  are  required  to  observe  the  rules  and 
regulation?  for  lights,  signals,  and  rules  of  the  air. 

Sec.  19.  That  such  portions  of  the  air  as  are  navigable  by  aircraft  and  all  aircraft  navigating  the  air  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts;  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  involving  air  navigation  and  aircraft,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  as  in  other  cases,  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  or  such  laws  as  may  be  hereafter  enacted,  saving 
to  suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  common-law  remedy  where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give  itt 
The  maritime  law  and  all  existing  acts  and  acts  hereafter  enacted  relating  to  water  craft  and  water  navi- 
gation shall  be  held  to  govern  aircraft  and  air  navigation  in  so  far  as  applicable  thereto,  and  except  aS 
modified  by  this  act  and  subsequent  acts,  and  by  the  rules  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  and  by 
the  treaties  or  conventions  that  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  pursuant  thereto. 

Sec.  20.  That  all  estimates  of  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  services  and  departments 
of  the  Government  for  the  development,  production,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  aircraft  material 
and  accessories,  including  fields,  shops,  airdromes,  and  all  other  facilities  connected  therewith,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  consideration  and  recommendation  before  they 
are  submitted  to  Congress,  and  any  recommendations  or  suggestions  made  by  the  said  advisory  committee 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  estimates  by  not  later  than  the  15tli  day  of  October  of  each 
year. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigation  shall  submit  estimates  for  appropriations  through  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  after  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  20  of  this  act.  He  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  all  money  accounts  covering  disbursements  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  with  the  examination  of  all  property  accounts  covering  all  aeronautical  property  in  the 
custody  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  shall  have  power  to  prescribe,  institute,  and  enforce  such  system 
of  money  and  property  accountability  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  22.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  not  chargeable  to  existing  appropriations,  including  personal 
service  in  the  field  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwi.se  appropriated,  to  be  available  immediately,  the  sum  of  $1(X),000. 

Si:c.  2P,.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  passage,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  inconsistent  therewith  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed- 
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Sec.  24.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Air  Navigntion  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  make  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys  reccuvod  and  disbursed  by  him  and 
describing  the  work  done  by  the  bureau,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  the  report  to  Congress 
with  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Conmierce. 

Sec.  25.  That  if  any  section  or  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid,  it  is  hereby  provided  that 
all  other  sections  and  provisions  of  this  act  which  are  not  expressly  held  to  be  invalid  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

CANADA'S  COURTESY  REGARDING  AMERICAN  AIR  PILOTS. 

In  June,  1920,  the  committee  received  through  the  State  Depai-tment  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  Canadian  Air  Board  had  promulgated  regulatioiiS  permitting  United  States 
qualified  aircraft  and  pilots  to  fly  in  Canada  until  November  1,  1920,  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
the  United  States  had  established  air  regulations  as  contemplated  under  the  Convention  for 
the  Regulation  of  International  Air  Navigation.  The  committee,  by  resolution  adopted  at 
the  July  meeting,  recommended  that  the  State  Department  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  this  matter, 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  then  in  session  and 
would  not  meet  until  December,  1920,  further  recommended  that  the  State  Department  inquire 
if  the  Canadian  Government  would  be  willing  to  extend  by  six  months  from  November  1,  1920, 
the  period  during  which  United  States  pilots  and  aircraft  would  be  permitted  to  fly  in  Canada 
under  the  existing  conditions.  The  State  Department  acted  upon  these  recommendations,  and 
as  a  result  the  Canadian  Government  has  extended  its  courtesies  to  American  pilots  and  air- 
craft until  June  1, 1921.  The  entire  incident,  however,  serves  to  emphasize  the  need  for  Federal 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  air  navigation,  as  recommended  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  ON  AIR  NAVIGATION. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  given  consideration  to  a  number  of  questions 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  international  air  navigation  referred  to  it  by  the  State  Department, 
and  in  each  case  has  submitted  its  recommendations  to  the  State  Department.  The  questions 
considered  by  the  committee  have  been  mainly  those  arising  under  the  pending  International 
Convention  on  Air  Navigation  and  a  few  miscellaneous  questions  in  regard  to  the  geneial 
subject  of  international  air  navigation. 

In  regard  to  the  Convention  on  International  Air  Navigation,  the  committee  formulated 
and  recommended  to  the  State  Department  reservations  which  were  accepted  by  the  department 
and  communicated  as  instructions  to  the  American  ambassador  to  France  for  his  official  notation 
at  the  time  of  signing  the  convention  preliminaiy  to  ratification  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  has  also  considered  reservations  formulated  by  Canada  and 
submitted  recommendations  to  the  State  Department  as  to  concurrence  and  nonconcurrence 
therewith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

CIVIL  USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  LANDING  FIELDS. 

In  June,  1920,  the  Aeronautical  Board  sought  the  advice  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
governmental  policy  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  question  of  permitting  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment landing  fields  and  facilities  by  private  or  commercial  aircraft.  The  meeting  at  which 
this  subject  was  discussed  was  held  at  Langlej^  Field,  Va.,  in  connection  with  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  at  which  many  persons  prominent  in 
aeronautical  development  were  present,  a  number  of  whom  had  flown  to  the  field  from 
Washington  and  more  distant  places. 

The  committee  at  that  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that,  "  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  that  each  governmental  agency  having  airdromes 
or  landing  fields  under  its  jurisdiction  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  furnish  to  owners  or 
operators  of  private  or  commercial  aircraft,  landing  on  or  near  such  airdromes  or  landing 
fields,  aviation  fuel,  oil,  supplies,  and  necessary  mechanical  assistance  at  cost  plus  10  per  cent. 
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iiTulor  such  re<jjiil!itrons  and  rostrictions  as  may  bo  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  heads 
of  the  dcpartiiKMits  concerned;"  and  that  "  Private  or  commercial  aircraft  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  Government  airdromes  or  landing  fields  as  home  stations,  and  that  only  mechanical 
assistance  or  repairs  of  an  emerjjjency  nature  should  be  furnished  at  (government  airdromes  or 
landinjr  fields,  such  as  are  necessary  to  peiinit  an  aiicraft  to  rosuine  its  jouniey," 

These  principles  have  been  embodied  in  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  regulation 
of  air  navigation,  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

PROTECTION  OF  AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY  FROM  UNFAIR  FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last  session  by  Kepre- 
sentative  Tilson,  known  as  the  "anti-dumping  bill"  (H.  R.  14287),  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  the  prevention  of  unfair  foreign  competition  in  the  sale  of  airplanes  imported  into 
the  United  States.  At  the  time  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  facts  in  the  matter,  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  and  the  need  for  such  legislation.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  bill  not 
having  been  passed,  the  committee  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  be  authorized  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  with  a 
view  to  determining  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  advisability  of  the  proposed  legislation,  in 
order  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  might  be  able  to  present  to  Congress  at  its  next  session 
the  facts  as  determined  by  the  investigation,  together  with  his  recommendations.  This  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  under  date  of  June  21, 1920,  agreed  to  do. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RIGID  AIRSHIPS. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  at  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  full 
committee  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  development  of  rigid  airships,  which 
the  committee  considers  essential  for  our  national  defense.  The  Army  and  Navy  had  agreed  that 
until  standard  types  were  developed  in  this  country,  the  work  of  development  should  rest  with 
the  Navy,  The  proper  development  of  this  type  of  aircraft  for  military  purposes  will  unques- 
tionably lead  to  the  development  of  commercial  types,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  Government  must 
take  the  lead  by  first  developing  rigid  airships  for  military  purposes. 

The  committee  at  that  time  submitted  a  special  report  to  the  President  recommending  that 
adequate  provision  be  made  in  the  then  pending  naval  appropriation  bill  for  the  construction 
of  rigid  airships  and  suitable  hangars,  and  that  a  continuing  building  program  for  this  type 
of  aircraft  be  authorized,  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  The  committee  at  this  time  reiter- 
ates this  recommendation,  and  expresses  its  belief  that  this  experimental  development  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  eifectiveness  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  war,  and  particularly  to  the 
military  and  naval  air  services  as  combatant  arms, 

PRODUCTION  OF  HELIUM, 

At  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  full  committee,  held  in  April,  1920,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  question  of  the  production  of  helium.  Helium  has  such  advantages  over  any  other 
known  gas  as  to  make  its  use  imperative  for  military  and  naval  airships  in  time  of  war,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  made  available  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  committee  stated  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  economical  production  of  helium  in  order  that  an  increased  demand  may 
bring  about  a  greater  increase  in  the  supply,  a  simplification  of  the  processes  of  extraction,  and 
a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  committee  especially  invited  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  thoroughly  investigating  all  sources  from  which  helium  may  be  extracted  or 
secured,  and  recommended  that  every  practicable  effort  be  made  both  to  increase  production  and 
to  decrease  cost,  having  due  regard  for  conservation  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  military 
purposes. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ADVANCED  AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING. 

At  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  'full  committee  in  April,  1920,  consideration  was  given 
to  the  question  of  education  in  advanced  aeronautical  engineering.  This  meeting  was  attended 
by  all  the  members  of  the  committee  connected  with  universities :  Drs.  Ames,  Durand,  Hayf ord, 
and  Pupin,  and  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice  that  each  of  these  members  individually 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  that  meeting  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  essential  to  the  development  of  aviation  in  America  for  military  and  naval  purposes 
that  advanced  instruction  in  aeronautical  engineering  be  given  to  military  and  naval  officers  at  a  compe- 
tent educational  institution ;  and 
Whereas  the  public  demand  for  such  instruction  will  in  all  probability  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  or  permit 

the  offering  of  such  advanced  courses  in  more  than  one  institution  at  the  present  time;  and 
Whereas  such  an  advanced  course  is  now  being  given  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and 
Whereas  it  is  deemed  further  essential  that  actual  experience  with  aerodynamic  research  should  form  a  part 
of  such  advanced  instruction :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  hereby  recommends  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  adoption  of  a  continuing  policy  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
in  advanced  aeronautical  engineering,  and  that  for  the  next  three  years  classes  of  15  Army  officers  and  15 
Navy  officers  be  detailed  annually  to  take  such  instruction  in  advanced  aeronautical  engineering  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  respectively. 

Resolved  further,  That,  in  connection  with  the  course  in  advanced  aeronautical  engineering,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
by  offering  to  its  faculty  and  students  the  facilities  for  investigations  in  aerodynamics  and  experimental 
worlc  on  actual  airplanes  at  the  committee's  research  laboratory,  Langley  Field,  Va. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  National  Advisory  Conmiittee  for  Aeronautics  offer  to  give  at  various  engineer- 

« 

ing  universities  courses  of  lectures  in  advanced  aeronautical  engineering  by  members  of  its  engineering  staff. 
Resolved  further,  That  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  recommend  that  educational 
institutions  generally  not  consider  the  establishment  of  courses  in  aeronautical  ^engineering  at  the  present 
time,  as  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  demand  for  such  instruction  outside  of  the  Government 
service  is  not  sufficient,  and  competent  instructors  for  such  courses  are  not  available. 

This  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  War  Department,  acting  on  the  committee's  recommendation,  secured  the  necessary  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  detail  25  officers  for  special  instruction  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  It  is  understood  that  the  Navy  has  not  secured  similar  authority.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  strongly  recommends  to  Congress  that  similar  authority  be  given  for  the 
detail  of  naval  officers  for  such  special  training.  At  the  present  time  both  services  are  weak 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  officers  sufficiently  educated  in  aeronautical  engineering.  The  com- 
mittee considers  that  the  diligent  prosecution  of  a  continuing  program  of  education  will  be  of 
great  value  within  a  few  years  in  the  development  of  military  and  naval  aviation. 

NOMENCLATURE  FOR  AERONAUTICS. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  to  secure  uniformity  with  reference 
to  aeronautical  terms  in  official  documents  of  the  Government,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
technical  and  other  commercial  publications,  has  prepared  a  report  on  nomenclature  for 
aeronautics,  in  classified  and  dictionary  forms,  and  including  a  list  of  symbols  used.  This 
report  was  issued  during  the  past  year  under  the  title  "  Report  No.  91,  Nomenclature  for 
Aeronautics."  It  supersedes  Report  No.  25,  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  in  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  committee. 

The  subcommittee  on  aerodynamics  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  nomenclature 
for  aeronautics,  and  was  materially  assisted  by  the  Interdepartmental  Conference  on  Aero- 
nautical Nomenclature  and  Symbols,  which  was  especially  organized;  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proper 
representations  to  all  technical  divisions  of  the  Army  Air  Service  and  the  bureaus  of  the  Navy 
Department, 
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The  first  mooting  of  the  intonlepaitnuintnl  conferenro  was  licid  on  Ortoboi-  2;j,  19H);  the 
second  meeting:,  on  Januai-y  15,  1{)'2<),  at  wliich  nu'Hin<.':  the  nonicnchi-iiin-  was  unanimously 
approved  and  recommended  to  the  suhcommiltee  on  aerodynamics,  with  the  reservation  that 
stability  terms  and  power  j)lant  Icrnis  be  ^iven  further  and  sjM'cial  consideration. 

The  stability  terms  wei-e  accordingly  i-efci'rc(|  for  s|)('ciiil  considc^ration  to  Mcissrs.  K.  B, 
Wilson.  J.  C.  ITunsaker,  A.  V.  Zahni,  K.  P.  VVaiiici-,  and  II,  Batcman,  :ind  the  power  plant 
terms  were  referred  to  the  subconunittee  on  i)ow(!r  phmts  for  aircraft.  The  compl<!te  report 
was  adopted  by  the  subcommittee  on  aerodynamics  on  March  8,  1920,  and  recommended  to 
the  executive  committee  for  approval  and  publication. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee  on  aerodynamics,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  approved  the  nomenclature  for  publication  as  a  technical 
report  on  April  1,  1920, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  AERONAUTICS. 

During  the  past  year,  the  committee  has  continued  the  bibliography  of  aeronautics.  The 
first  work  on  this  subject  was  prepared  by  Mr,  Paul  Brockett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  included  the  period  up  to  1910.  The  committee  has  prepared  a  bibliography  of  aerto- 
nautics  from  1910  to  1916  in  one  volume,  and  a  bibliography  for  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919 
has  been  prepared  in  one  volume.  The  bibliography  for  each  year  in  the  future  will  be  prepared 
annually. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  INFORMATION  BY  WIRELESS. 

The  State  Department,  under  date  of  June  5,  1920,  referred  to  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  recommendation  a  copy  of  a  note  from  the  British  ambassador,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  report  from  an  international  commission  which  had  been  considering  methods  for 
the  distribution  of  meteorological  information  by  wireless  telegraphy  under  the  provisions 
of  article  35  and  Annexe  G  of  the  proposed  Convention  on  International  Air  Navigation. 

After  consideration  of  this  question  at  two  meetings  the  committee  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  proposal  as  submitted  by  the  British  ambassador  appeared  to  be  satis- 
factory in  general,  but  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  entire  program  in  detail, 
the  principal  difficulty  centering  around  the  proposal  to  take  obsei-vations  at  hours  corre- 
sponding to  1,  7,  13,  and  19  Greenwich  mean  time.  At  the  present  time  observations  are 
taken  in  the  United  States  only  at  hours  corresponding  to  1  and  13  G.  M.  T.  After  taking 
up  the  matter  with  the  Navy  Department  the  committee,  in  its  special  report,  also  recom- 
mended that  Annapolis  be  designated  as  the  station  for  the  dissemination  of  such  reports 
for  North  America. 

AEROLOGICAL  WORK  OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  held  on  December  18,  1919,  consideration  was  given  to  the  increasing  needs 
of  aviation  for  improvements  and  extensions  in  the  making  of  meteorological  observations 
in  the  free  air,  and  the  issuance  of  forecasts  and  warnings  for  the  promotion  of  safety  of 
aerial  navigation  over  the  land  and  the  oceans.  Work  of  this  character  was  at  that  time 
being  conducted  by  the  Weather  Bureau  under  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  which  was 
originally  granted  by  Congress  in  1917  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

The  organic  act  defining  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Weather  Bureau  clearly  required 
it  to  perform  this  service.  The  making  of  local  meteorological  observations  by  the  Army 
at  certain  military  posts  and  by  the  Nav}'  at  base  stations  and  aboard  ships  was  necessary 
for  local  needs  and  obviated  the  maintenance  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  stations  at  those 
points  which  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 
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The  executive  committee  accordingly  authorized  the  submission  of  a  special  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  which  the  committee  stated 
that  there  was  no  duplication  of  work  or  expenditure  in  these  activities,  the  work  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  this  connection  being  wholly  supplementaiy  and  complementary  to  that 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  their  observations  being  telegraphed  to  the  Weather  Bureau  daily 
for  its  use  in  conjunction  with  reports  from  oA'er  200  stations  of  its  own.  In  this  special 
report  the  executive  committee  strongly  recommended  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds 
by  Congress  to  extend  this  feature  of  the  Weather  Bureau's  activities  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  aviation  and  to  safeguard  lives  and  property  engaged  in  aerial  navigation. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AERODYNAMICS. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  committee  on  aero- 
dynamics : 

ORGANIZATION. 

Dr.  John  F.  Hayford,  Northwestern  University,  chairman. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  vice  chairman. 

Maj.  T.  H.  Bane,  United  States  Army. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Briggs,  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Maj.  V.  E.  Clark,  United  States  Army. 

Commander  J,  C.  Hunsaker,  United  States  Navy. 

Franklin  L.  Hunt,  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin,  Chief  Weather  Bureau. 

Edward  P.  Warner,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  secretary. 

Dr.  A,  F.  Zahm,  United  States  Navy. 

FUNCTIONS. 

1.  To  aid  in  determining  the  problems  relating  to  the  theoretical  and  experimental  study 
of  aerodynamics  to  be  experimentally  attacked  by  governmental  and  private  agencies. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  coordinate,  by  counsel  and  suggestion,  the  research  and  experimental 
work  involved  in  the  investigation  of  such  problems. 

3.  To  act  as  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  information  regarding  aerodynamic  investi- 
gations in  progress  or  proposed. 

4.  The  committee  may  direct  and  conduct  research  and  experiment  in  aerodynamics  in  such 
laboratory  or  laboratories  as  may  be  placed  (either  in  whole  or  in  part)  under  its  direction. 

5.  The  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  on  call  of  the  chairman,  and  report  its 
actions  and  recommendations  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  committee  on  aerodynamics,  by  reason  of  the  representation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  technical  institutions,  and  the  industry,  is  in  close  contact 
with  aerodynamical  research  and  development  work  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 
Its  representation  enables  it,  by  counsel  and  suggestion,  to  coordinate  the  experimental  research 
work  involved  in  the  investigation  of  aerodynamical  problems,  and  to  influence  the  direction 
of  the  proper  expenditure  of  energy  toward  those  problems  which  seem  of  greatest  importance. 

The  committee  has  direct  control  of  aerodynamical  research  conducted  at  the  Langley 
Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  and  also  directs  propeller  research  conducted  at  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Durand,  and  through  its 
membership  it  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  work  being  carried  on  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
at  McCook  Field  by  the  engineering  division  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  and  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  United  States  Navy. 

Two  new  wind  tunnels  have  been  completed  and  put  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  year.  A  new  5-foot  wind  tunnel  at  the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  has  gone  into  service  and  has  already  run  at  speeds  slightly  in  excess  of  110  miles 
per  hour.    It  is  anticipated  that  speeds  of  140  miles  per  hour  will  be  attained  with  a  new 
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propollor  which  will  bo  better  siiit(vl  to  the  chanicteiistics  of  the  ehictrie  motor  employed. 
'Vho  o(her  new  wind  tunri(\l  of  the  year  is  that  constni(!t(Ml  by  the  Curtiss  Kn^incf-rin^ 
Corpoiation  at  (Jardcn  (-ity  and  is  of  the  true  Kiffel  type. 

The  connnittee  on  aerodynamics,  in  directiiifi;  the  r(;.S(!arch  work  at  the  Lan/^ley  Memorial 
Aoronantical  rjaboratory,  has  adopted  a  definite  policy  with  rcd'erence  to  research  work  to  be  con- 
ducted at  this  laboratory.  The  policy  adopted  confines  the  work  to  three  f^eneral  problems,  and, 
in  order  to  obtain  results  which  will  be  of  general  use,  experiments  are  to  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  that  general  conclusions  and,  if  possible,  general  theories  may  result  from  them. 
The  following  three  general  problems  covering  the  work  of  the  aerodynamical  laboratory 
for  the  coming  year  have  been  adopted : 

(a)   Comparison  between  the  stability  of  airplanes,  as  determined   from   full-flight  test 
and  as  determined  from  calculations  based  on  wind  tunnel  measurements. 

The  committee  will  endeavor  to  determine  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities 
of  certain  existing  airplanes,  and  attempt  to  account  for  these  by  calculations  based 
on  wind  tunnel  work.     The  matter  of  control  will  also  fall  under  this  heading. 
The  first  work  conducted  will  probably  be  confined  to  the  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  small  oscillations  and  its  verification  with  full-scale  work.     Later,  a  study  of 
maneuverability  and  controllability  will  follow,  as  it  is  felt  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art  there  is  not  available  to  airplane  designers  a  rational  method  of  pre- 
dicting the  maneuverability  of  airplanes  from  the  drawings  of  the  airplanes  or 
from  wind  tunnel  experiments  with  models. 
(&)   Similar  comparison  between  the  performance  of  airplanes  full-scale  and  the  calcu- 
lations based  on  wind  tunnel  experiments. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  by  the  British  to  the  prediction  of 
performance  based  on  aerodynamic  data,  but  there  is  still  a  gap  between  model 
and  full-scale  results  which  can  not  be  bridged  until  we  have  more  information. 
The  performance  is  intimately  connected  with  the  propeller,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  have  all  propeller  research  conducted  at  the  Aerodynamical 
Laboratory  of  Leland  Stanford  .Junior  University  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Durand.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  tie  in  the  results  obtained  at  Leland  Stanford 
with  the  performance  work  being  done  at  Langley  Field.  Experiments  will 
also  be  conducted  on  models  of  well-known  airplanes  to  better  understand  the 
landing  and  starting  characteristics  of  airplanes  and  to  determine  exactly  what 
it  is  that  makes  certain  airplanes  require  a  long  run. 
(c)  General  aerofoil  problem,  including  control  surfaces,  Avith  particular  reference  to 
thick  sections  and  combinations  and  modifications  of  such  sections. 

The  committee  is  to  undertake  a  systematic  investigation  of  thick  wing  sec- 
tions, after  a  thorough  analysis  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  matter,  and  to 
duplicate  some  of  the  experiments  already  performed.     After  the  determination 
of  what  properties  of  thick  wing  sections  are  of  interest,  work  will  then  be  carried 
along  with  a  view  to  systematic  variation  of  the  variables  which  determine  the 
aerodynamic  properties  of  a  series.     Determination  will  also  be  made  of  the  rela- 
tion between  aerodynamic  properties  of  such  standard  aerofoils  and  aerofoils  of 
similar  profile  but  of  different  aspect  ratio  and  taper.     It  is  also  desirable  to  know 
biplane  and  other  interference  effects  when  the  aerofoils  are  used  in  combination. 
A  careful  study  will  also  be  made  of  recent  work,  by  which  it  appears  possible  to 
predict  from  a   knowledge  of  the  lift  coefficient  the   properties  of   aerofoils  in 
combination  and  of  different  aspect  ratio,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  a  boundary. 
Such  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  Army  and  Navy  programs  of  development 
as  fit  in  logically  with  the  above  program  will  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  aerodynamics, 
and  the  research  work  covering  the  problems  will  be  conducted  at  the  Langley  Memorial 
Aeronautical  Laboratory. 
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At  the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  a  large  number  of  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  with  model  wind  tunnels  in  the  past  year  to  determine  the  best  form  for 
steadiness  of  flow  and  efficiency  of  operation.  The  effect  of  various  shapes  of  cones,  experi- 
mental cliambei-s,  and  types  of  propellers,  honeycombs,  and  diifusers  were  thoroughly  studied. 
A  si:)ecial  recording  air-speed  meter  and  recording  yaw  meter  were  designed  in  order  to  study 
the  steadiness  of  flow,  and  it  was  found  that  the  tunnel  with  a  continuous  throat  was  superior 
to  the  open  or  Eiffel  type  of  tunnel  both  in  efficiency  and  steadiness  of  flow.  It  was  also 
demonstrated  that  a  honeycomb  placed  in  the  entrance  cone  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  straight  • 
ening  the  air  flow,  but. a  diffuser  placed  in  the  return  circuit  was  apparently  of  little  value. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee's  5-foot  wind  tunnel  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1920  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since.  This  tunnel  is  designed  from  the  data 
obtained  in  the  model  experiments  and  is  very  satisfactory  both  in  efficiency  and  steadiness 
of  flow.  The  10-foot  four-bladed  propeller  is  driven  by  a  200-horsepower  variable-speed 
electric  motor.  The  power  for  this  motor  is  obtained  from  gasoline-driven  generating  sets, 
and  the  control  system  is  very  convenient,  the  motor  being  started  and  stopped  simply  by 
pushing  a  button  in  the  experimental  chamber,  and  the  speed  being  controlled  by  a  rheostat 
from  the  same  place. 

The  balance  used  in  this  tunnel  is  of  the  modified  N.  P.  L.  type,  and  was  constructed  in 
the  shop  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  at  Langley  Field.  Unlike  the  usual  balance, 
the  weight  is  supported  on  a  ball  bearing  socket,  rather  than  a  conical  pivot,  as  this  device 
considerably  reduces  the  friction  and  will  carry  a  much  larger  load.  It  is  also  possible  with 
this  balance  to  simultaneously  read  the  lift,  drag,  and  pitching  moment.  As  the  N.  P.  L.  type 
of  balance  is  not  suited  to  holding  tapered  wings,  and  as  a  large  amount  of  work  of  this  kind 
is  planned  for  the  future,  a  simple  wire  type  of  balance  is  being  constructed  at  the  present 
time,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  wind  tunnel  at  Gottingen. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  when  setting  up  a  model  to  align  the  chord  of  the 
wing  with  the  wind  by  placing  a  thin  wooden  batten  on  the  wing  and  comparing  this  batten 
with  a  straight  line  on  the  floor  of  the  tunnel.  But  as  this  method  is  rather  laborious 
and  inaccurate,  a  new  type  of  aligning  apparatus  has  been  designed  for  this  tunnel,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  mechanism  for  reflecting  a  beam  of  light  from  a  plain  mirror  which  is 
attached  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  wing,  so  that  by  rotating  the  wing  the  reflected  beam  of 
light  is  brought  to  a  cross  line  on  a  small  target  on  the  side  of  the  experimental  chamber. 
In  this  way  a  wing  can  be  lined  up  with  an  accuracy  of  0.01°  in  a  very  few  seconds.  As  the 
air  speeds  used  in  this  wind  tunnel  are  considerably  higher  than  those  usually  encountered, 
a  special  type  of  manometer  was  constructed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  an  extremely 
long  inclined  tube.  This  gauge  changes  the  head  of  liquid  and  at  the  same  time  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  tube,  so  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  liquid  are  approximately  equal  at  any  speed. 
A  multiple  manometer  has  also  been  constructed  for  pressure  distribution  work  on  models, 
containing  20  glass  tubes,  the  inclination  of  which  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  angle. 

A  thorough  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  problem  of  spindle  interference  and  the 
best  manner  of  protecting  the  spindle  by  a  fairwater.  Different  types  and  lengths  of  fair- 
water  were  tested  in  order  to  determine  which  condition  would  give  the  least  total  interference. 
An  accurate  determination  of  the  effective  resistance  of  the  spindle  was  made  for  various 
lengths  of  spindle  and  for  various  air  speeds  so  that  a  complete  set  of  data  is  available  for  use 
on  any  model  tests  for  the  future.  In  order  to  provide  data  for  stability  calculations  a  wing 
was  tested  through  an  angle  of  360°,  and  a  model  of  an  airplane  was  tested  in  the  same  way. 
In  order  to  determine  the  scale  corrections  for  model  airplanes  a  model  of  the  JN4H  was 
constructed  with  great  accuracy,  and  all  details  of  the  airplane  were  reproduced  in  the  model, 
including  the  radiator  and  motor,  but  the  wires  were  omitted  as  it  was  thought  that  their 
resistance  could  be  determined  better  from  tests  of  the  full-sized  wires.  This  model  was 
tested  at  speeds  of  30,  60,  and  90  miles  per  hour  in  order  to  determine  the  corrections  that 
must  be  applied  to  it  in  order  to  give  the  full-flight  performance  Avhich  was  carefully  deter- 
mined on  the  full-sized  machine. 
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Tlio  nmrliincs  nviiiliihic  i'ny  (lie  coiiuniKcHi's  iiKc  at  the  liaiiLHcy  Mcrnoiial  Aororiautifal 
Laboratory  roiisist  ol"  two  ,1  N  1 1 1  traiiiiiij;  iiiacliincs  and  one  Dill.  Diirinjr  tho  Kiimrncr  iho 
inacliiiu's  luivo  hocii  in  tlic  air  about  (>()  boms.  Niirncroiis  small  cjianfrcs  Fiave  Ix'on  made,  ou 
these  marliinos  duiiiio^  tlio  difroroiit  tests,  incbidin'ij  chan^^in<ij  tbc  sta^^<j:('j-,  clian^inj^  Ou:  '.iwfrU'. 
of  the  tail  piano,  and  clianp^infj  tbe  position  of  the  center  of  rrravity  by  addinff  weight  at  the 
front  or  rear  of  the  fnsehij^e.  A  lar<re  number  of  special  instruments  have  been  desiprned  and 
constructed  at  Lan<?ley  Field  for  research  in  full  fli'i^ht.  An  accelerometer  has  been  developed 
for  obtainiiifjj  the  loads  on  an  aii-plane  dui-in<j  slunts  and  landinfrs,  and  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  with  it,  which  are  of  considerably  <rreater  accuracy  than  tho-^e  obtained 
by  oth.er  types  of  instruments.  Instruments  were  also  developed  for  recordin;nf  the  position 
of  and  the  force  on  all  three  controls  of  the  airplane,  and  valuable  results  have  been  obtained 
with  these  instruments.  For  o!)tainino;  the  pressure  distribution  on  the  tail  of  the  full-sized 
machine  a  special  multiple  manometer  was  constructed  havinpr  110  nrlass  manometer  tubes,  all 
of  which  could  be  photo "i^raphed  at  one  time  by  an  automatic  film  camera  placed  in  the  fusel a^'e. 
As  this  instrument  will  only  determine  accurately  the  pressure  distril)ution  in  steady  flight, 
another  manometer  is  noAv  being  constructed  consisting  of  a  large  numlier  of  small  diaphragm 
gauges  which  will  record  continuously  on  a  moving  film  so  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  pressure 
at  various  points  on  the  tail  surfaces  can  be  recorded  during  any  stunt  maneuver. 

An  air-speed  meter  and  yaw  meter  have  been  constructed,  working  on  the  optical  re- 
cording principle,  having  the  actual  period  of  the  instrument  high  and  its  friction  small,  so 
that  air-speed  records  can  be  obtained  of  any  small  or  high  period  fluctuations  in  the  wind 
velocity.  To  determine  the  angular  rotation  of  the  airplane  during  flight,  in  order  to  study 
its  stability  properties,  a  kymograph  was  constructed  consisting  of  a  narrow  slit  Avhich  fo- 
cused the  image  of  the  sun  on  moving  bromide  paper,'  and  another  instrument  of  the  same  type 
has  been  constructed  working  on  the  gyroscopic  principle.  For  obtaining  the  full-flight 
lift  and  drag  coefficient  a  special  longitudinal  inclinometer  was  constructed  Avhich  would 
give  a  large  scale  deflection  and  would  be  convenient  and  accurate  to  read. 

The  investigations  undertaken  consist  of  the  determination  of  the  lift  and  drag  coefficients 
of  the  JN4H  in  free  flight,  and  it  is  found  possible  by  careful  piloting  to  flay  the  machine  at  or 
slightly  beyond  the  burble  point.  A  thorough  experimental  investigation  has  been  made 
of  the  static  longitudinal  stability  of  the  airplane  and  a  great  many  factors  have  been  altered 
on  the  full-sized  machine,  such  as  changing  the  angle  of  the  tail  plane,  changing  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  machine,  changing  the  section  of  the  tail  plane,  and  inclining  the  angle  of 
the  propeller  axis.  A  study  was  made  of  the  angle  of  attack  and  the  air  speed  at  the  wing 
tips  during  spins  and  loops.  This  was  accomplished  by  placing  vanes  and  air-speed  meters  at 
the  wing  tips  and  photographing  them  during  the  maneuver  by  means  of  a  camera  gun  and 
then  plotting  the  curve  of  angle  and  speed  against  time  from  the  photographs  so  obtained. 

A  very  extensive  investigation  of  the  pressure  distribution  over  the  tail  of  an  airplane 
in  free  flight  has  been  undertaken.  The  pressure  at  110  points  on  the  left  and  right  hand 
sides  of  the  tail  have  been  taken  independently  and  the  total  pressure  determined  from  these 
two  curves.  By  means  of  photographic  recording  methods  the  time  taken  for  making  this 
investigation  in  the  air  is  brief,  but  the  computation  and  plotting  of  the  results  are  laborious 
and  require  a  long  time  for  their  completion.  Runs  were  made  with  three  positions  of  the 
center  of  gravity  and  two  angles  of  setting  of  the  stabilizer,  as  well  as  one  run  with  celluloid 
over  the  crack  between  the  stabilizer  and  the  elevator.  In  all  cases  the  pressure  found  over 
the  tail  was  extremely  low  and  in  steady  flight  the  load  on  the  tail  would  be  found  very  small 
compared  with  the  load  resulting  from  accelerated  flight.  A  large  number  of  records  have 
been  taken  with  the  recording  accelerometer  designed  by  the  N.  A.  C.  A.,  these  records  being 
taken  in  the  JN4H  and  several  other  machines  during  various  stunts  and  landings.  It  was 
found  that  the  maximum  acceleration  experienced  in  any  stunt  was  during  a  roll,  where  the 
acceleration  reached  a  maximum  of  4.2  g.  In  order  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  an 
airplane  during  circling  flight  a  record  of  the  forces  on  all  three  controls  was  made  doing 
banks  of  various  angles  up  to  60°  and  side  slips  up  to  20°  of  yaw. 
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The  wind  tunnel  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  has  again  been  occupied  entirely 
with  propeller  tests.  The  results  of  the  research  work  conducted  this  year  are  contained  in 
technical  report  No.  109.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  tests  on  propellers  at  large  angles 
of  yaw,  which  will  give  data  for  the  analysis  of  helicopters  traveling  horizontally. 

Dr.  George  de  Bothezat,  aerodynamical  expert  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  has  carried  on  at  McCook  Field,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion of  the  Anny  Air  Service,  a  special  investigation  for  the  measurement  of  aerodynamic 
performance.  The  report  on  this  investigation  has  been  completed  and  approved  as  technical 
report  No.  97,  entitled  "  General  Theory  of  the  Steady  Motion  of  an  Airplane."  This 
investigation  involved  the  design  and  construction  of  a  new  type  of  barograph.  Also  in 
connection  with  his  investigation  of  airplane  performance.  Dr.  dc  Bothezat  has  designed  a 
torque  meter  and  a  rate-of -climb  meter,  which  are  under  construction.  The  torque  meter  is 
a  very  simple  design,  and  present  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a  most  serviceable  and 
efficient  instrument.  The  rate-of-climb  meter  is  not  based  on  a  new  principle;  it  is  simply 
a  new  construction  and  design  embodying  the  experience  obtained  in  the  use  of  other  instru- 
ments. 

The  research  work  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy 
Department  is  carried  on  at  the  aerodynamical  laboratory  of  the  Washington  Navj^  Yard 
and  at  the  naval  aircraft  factor}^,  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  At  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
two  wind  tunnels  are  in  operation,  and  during  the  year  a  large  number  of  airplanes  and 
seaplane  models  have  been  given  routine  tests,  and  tests  on  many  new  aerofoil  sections  have 
also  been  made.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  testing  streamline  forms  and  struts. 
Yawing  tests  were  conducted  on  the  EP  and  the  IE  envelopes,  Avhich  are  formed  from  mathe- 
matical curves  and  have  verj^  low  resistance.  The  tests  indicate  that  the  yawing  moment 
about  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  bare  streamlined  form  varies  but  little  from  one  shape  to 
another.  In  connection  with  the  tests  on  struts,  it  was  shoAvn  that  the  Navy  I  strut  has 
approximately  15  per  cent  less  resistance  than  that  given  for  the  "  Best "  strut  by  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory.  Wind  tunnel  tests  were  also  conducted  on  two  airship  cars, 
one  of  faired  contour  and  the  other  with  facets  of  the  same  general  contour,  the  results  of 
which  show  the  great  value  of  fairing.  The  resistance  of  the  faired  car  was  15  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  the  unf aired. 

In  connection  with  the  wind  tunnel  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  a  new  aerodynamic 
balance  of  great  interest  has  been  developed.  The  balance  is  so  designed  that  all  adjustments 
of  weights  to  bring  the  balance  into  equilibrium  are  automatic,  and  the  time  required  for  test- 
ing and  the  number  of  skilled  operators  are  thus  much  decreased. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  has  also  undertaken  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  following  instruments: 

A  precision  recording  barograph  intended  for  use  in  airplane  trials,  and  especially  for 
measuring  the  landing  angle  of  airplanes,  for  which  no  wind  tunnel  test  is  available. 
This  instrument  will  have  a  range  of  from  0  to  5,000  feet,  and  will  incorporate  the 
desirable  features  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Standards  precision  altimeter. 
Two  thermometer  altimeters  and  density  indicators.  These  instruments  will  combine 
a  thermometric  element  with  a  pressure  element  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  at  all 
times  the  altitude  corrected  for  temperature. 
Two  instruments  intended  to  measure  quantitatively  the  permeability  of  gas  cells  of 
envelopes  without  the  removal  of  samples.  The  construction  of  these  instruments 
has  been  suggested  by  the  technical  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  instru- 
ment is  to  take  the  form  of  a  cup  of  suitable  area  which  is  pressed  against  the  en- 
velope at  the  point  where  the  permeabilitj'  is  to  be  determined.  A  current  of  air  is 
either  sucked  or  driven  through  the  cup,  sweeping  it  out  at  a  known  rate.  The 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  from  the  cup  is  then  passed  through  a  thermal  conductivity 
cell,  and  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  mixture  is  determined  from 
the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  mixture. 
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In  the  high-speed  wind  tunnel  at  McCook  Field,  which  is  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  work  liiis  been  (toiitinncd  along  the  sumn  gerurral 
lines  as  those  indicated  in  technical  report  No.  83.  During  (lie  year  it  is  contftinfjlated  that 
tests  will  be  conducted  to  determine  the  (low  around  a  s[)h(!re  and  around  luplane  ccjuihinations. 
It  is  hoped  thus  to  determine  how  nearly  the  action  of  the  visible  vapor  particles  indicate  the 
true  air  flow  about  a  body,  and  to  visualize  the  flow  around  combinations  of  more  than  one 
supporting  surface  so  as  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  interference  between  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  is  also  hoped  to  photograph  the  vapor 
action  about  a  sphere  over  as  large  an  air-speed  range  as  possible,  Tjie  sphere  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  a  manner  to  produce  a  minimum  disturbance  due  to  the  support,  and  the  photographs 
obtained  are  to  be  compared  with  existing  photographs  of  flow  about  spheres  and  with  the 
theoretical  streamlines. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  tests  will  be  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  rake  and  tapered 
wing  tips  on  air  flow,  as  this  information  may  make  it  possible  to  further  improve  the  airplane 
form  and  nature  of  taper  in  wings. 

Performance  tests  are  also  conducted  at  McCook  Field,  and  the  committee  on  aerodynamics 
has  requested  that  special  tests  be  made  on  longitudinal  stability  to  obtain  an  index  of  the 
dynamic  longitudinal  stability  of  the  various  airplanes  used  by  the  Army,  The  work  already 
done  by  the  staff  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  at  Dayton  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Air  Service  on  five  airplanes  is  but  a  beginning 
of  longitudinal  stability  investigation.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  readings  of  stick  forces  and 
elevator  angles  on  every  type  of  machine  in  the  Army's  possession,  and  to  have  curves  plotted 
in  the  same  way  as  in  National  Advisory  Committee's  report  No.  96. 

The  investigations  carried  on  at  the  two  wind  tunnels  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  J.  Briggs  have  consisted  largely  in  instrument  calibration  and  testing. 
The  principal  research  has  been  in  connection  with  the  resistance  of  spheres  and  projectiles. 

The  work  of  the  Aeronautic  Instruments  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  comprises  the 
investigation,  experimental  development,  and  testing  of  aircraft  instruments ;  also  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  testing,  fundamental  researches  on  the  physical  principles  involved  in  such 
instruments,  and  the  study  of  their  behavior  in  actual  service. 

The  more  important  investigations  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  section  during  the 
past  year  are  as  follows : 

An  investigation  has  been  completed  and  prepared  for  publication  through  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  on  the  effect  on  the  performance  of  Venturi  tube  air- 
speed indicators  of  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.  The  results  show  that  in  certain  instru- 
ments commonly  used  a  correction  should  be  applied  for  the  viscosity  of  the  air,  a  factor  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  taken  into  account.  This  is  of  special  interest  in  dirigible  work  where 
the  air  speeds  may  be  low,  and  also  in  aircraft  performance  tests  where  exceptional  precision 
is  required. 

An  altimeter  of  exceptional  accuracy  designed  and  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Army.  Another  model  with  additional  improvements  has 
recently  been  designed  and  is  under  construction. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  a  fundamental  investi- 
gation of  the  factors  determining  the  behavior  of  flexible  diaphragms  as  used  in  aeronautic 
instruments  has  been  undertaken.  The  irreversible  effects  which  cause  the  lag  in  diaphragm 
instruments  has  been  formulated  mathematically.  The  relation  between  force  and  deflection 
for  diaphragms  of  different  sizes,  thickness,  and  materials  has  been  studied  graphically,  prac- 
tical methods  for  spinning  diaphragms  and  building  up  diaphiagm  boxes  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  the  possibilities  of  mechanical  seasoning  by  repeated  stress  considered. 

An  improved  rate  of  climb  indicator,  which  indicates  directly  the  rate  of  climb  of  air- 
craft in  hundreds  of  feet  per  minute,  has  been  completed  and  tested,  and  specifications  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Army  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  these  instruments. 
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Information  regarding  instruments  available  for  aerial  navigation  in  cloudy  weather 
or  at  night  or  for  long-distance  flights  has  been  compiled  at  the  request  of  the  National  Advis- 
ory Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  the  Air  Mail  Service  by  the  Aeronautic  Instruments 
Section.     This  work  will  be  continued  and  the  development  of  new  instruments  undertaken. 

Other  investigations  have  been  the  development  of  a  motion-picture  apparatus  for  record- 
ing instrument  readings  during  the  flight  of  an  airplane;  a  study  of  the  errors  in  instru- 
ments used  for  determining  the  direction  of  aircraft,  such  as  gyroscopic  and  liquid  incli- 
nometers and  banking  indicators,  gyroscopic  and  magnetic  compasses  and  turn  indicators,  a 
systematic  investigation  of  commercial  sphygmomanometers;  a  paper  on  the  results  of  investi- 
gations on  German  instruments;  a  statistical  studv  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  aeronautic 
instruments. 

Assistance  has  been  given  the  Air  Service,  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  others  inter- 
ested during  the  past  year  in  the  world's  altitude  competition  for  airplanes.  Instruments 
have  been  calibrated  and  the  best  procedure  for  determining  the  altitude  attained  formulated. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POWER  PLANTS  FOR  AIRCRAFT. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  committee  on  power 
plants  for  aircraft: 

ORGANIZATION. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  chairman. 

Commander  A.  K.  Atkins,  United  States  Navy,  vice  chairman. 

Henry  M.  Crane,  AVright  Aeronautical  Corporation. 

Harvey  N.  Davis,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Dickinson,  Bureau  of  Standards,  acting  secretary. 

L.  M.  Griffith,  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory. 

Capt.  G.  E.  A.  Hallett,  United  States  Army. 

G.  W.  Lewis,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

J.  G.  Vincent,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

FUNCTIONS, 

1.  To  aid  in  determining  the  problems  relating  to  power  plants  for  aircraft  to  be  experi- 
mentally attacked  by  governmental  and  private  agencies. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  coordinate,  by  counsel  and  suggestion,  the  research  and  experimental 
work  involved  in  the  investigation  of  such  problems. 

3.  To  act  as  a  medium  for  the  intercharge  of  information  regarding  aeronautic  power- 
plant  investigations  in  progress  or  proposed. 

4.  The  committee  may  direct  and  conduct  research  and  experiment  on  aeronautic  power- 
plant  problems  in  such  laboratory  or  laboratories,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  may  be  placed 
under  its  direction. 

5.  The  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  on  call  of  the  chairman  and  report  its 
actions  and  recommendations  to  the  executive  committee. 

By  reason  of  the  representation  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  industry  upon  this  sub- 
committee, it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  research  and  development 
being  carried  on  in  this  country  and  to  exert  an  influence  toward  the  expenditure  of  energy  on 
those  problems  whose  solution  appears  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  well  as  to  avoid  waste 
due  to  unnecessary  repetition  of  research.  The  activities  of  this  committee  can  be  advan- 
tageously considered  under  the  following  main  classes  of  problems  relating  to  aircraft  power 
plants : 

New  engine  t3T)es.  Ignition  systems. 

Performance  characteristics  of  aircraft  engines.  Fuels  and  combustion. 

Supercharging  compressors.  Lubricants  and  lubrication. 

Improvement  of  engine  details.  Cylinder  pressure  indicators. 

Cooling  problems.  Miscellaneous  problems. 

Radiating  systems.  Extension  of  laboratory  facilities. 
Carburetion    systems. 
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NEW  ENOINR  TYPRfl. 

Owin^  to  the  (lisadviintji^cs  of  hi^'li  liic  risk,  Iiio;li  liid  cost,  ciirbuivlion  mikI  ignition  didl- 
cultics,  low  sorvico  I'oliiihility,  and  spociiic  power  liiniiation  of  llic  foiif-cyclc  ('Ii<.mih',  <'oii- 
stantly  iiici'oasin^j^  initiinvsi  has  boon  shown  in  the  liicl  injection  eni^ine  of  both  iuMoniatie  and 
electric  i<j^ni(i()n  types.  Tlie  two-cych^  I'nel  injeclion  uulomatic  i'.Miilion  eni^'inc  iippenrs  espe- 
cially proniisin*!^.  U'he  problems  incident  thereto  are  bein<_'  ener<^(!tically  studied  abroad  and 
some  Avoi-k  is  beinjj^  done  in  this  country.  In  particular,  the  Bureau  of  Kn^inec^'ing  of  the 
Mavy  Department  has  recently  approved  a  fuel  injection  research  proj^ram  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboi'atory,  as  the  development  of  a  successful  engine 
of  the  fuel  injection  type  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the  power 
plants  of  large  airships. 

The  program  for  the  immediate  future  covci's  the  study  of  the  ])henomena  of  fuel  injec- 
tion by  means  of  a  special  glass-walled  pressure  chambei-,  in  which  many  of  the  engine  oper- 
ating conditions  may  be  simulated,  equip])ed  with  apparatus  for  taking  very  high-speed  photo- 
graphs of  the  events  occurring  in  the  pressure  chamber.  The  results  are  to  be  applied  to  an 
experimental  engine  and  a  study  made  of  the  possibilities  of  the  double-piston  two-cycle  engine 
in  this  c(mnection.  The  problem  of  altering  standard  carbureted  four-cycle  engines  will 
receive  attention  as  well. 

The  direct  air-cooled  engine  offers  important  possible  advantages  which  have  been  studied 
b}^  foreign  laboratories  and  to  a  small  extent  by  those  in  this  country,  largely  in  connection 
with  the  general  problem  of  radiation.  In  connection  Avith  direct  fuel  injection,  the  air-cooled 
engine  is  especially  interesting  as  looking  toward  the  increase  of  thermal  efficiency  and  the 
reduction  of  engine  weight. 

The  program  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  research  into  the  problem  of  direct 
transfer  of  heat  from  cylinder  walls  to  air,  and,  if  possible,  the  extension  of  the  results  to 
the  development  of  efficient  cylinder  forms. 

The  development  of  a  radial  engine  of  the  air-cooled  type  has  received  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  research  laboratories  of  both  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  this  country  very  little 
has  so  far  been  done  along  this  line,  but  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  at  McCook  Field  is 
now  undertaking  the  problem,  and  at  the  present  time  is  developing  at  two  outside  labora- 
tories radial  air-cooled  engines. 

The  Army  Air  Service  has  nearing  completion  an  18-cylinder  engine  of  600  to  700  horse- 
power. 

The  development  of  an  engine  particularly  suitable  for  a  power  unit  for  the  operation  of 
lighter-than-air  craft  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Navy  Department.  To  further  this  work 
and  obtain  an  engine  of  general  characteristics,  and  still  allow  leeway  for  individual  design 
of  detail,  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  has  let  contracts  to  three  separate  engine  manufacturers. 
The  general  specifications  call  for  an  engine  with  six  cylinders  in  line,  of  approximately  300 
horsepower,  the  main  characteristics  of  which  will  be  low  fuel  and  oil  consumption,  together 
with  a  high  degree  of  reliability.  One  engine  of  this  class  being  constructed  is  of  the  Ricardo 
type,  as  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  use  of  the  Kicardo  principle  of  construction  the  life  and  relia- 
bility of  the  engine  will  be  greatly  increased. 

PERFORMANCE   CHARACTERISTICS  OF   AIRCRAFT   ENGINES. 

An  investigation  of  the  performance  characteristics  of  aircraft  engines,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  conditions  met  with  in  flight,  is  being  carried  on  in  the  altitude  chamber  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  secure  information  to  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  engines  for  specific  purposes,  and  in  improving  the  design  of  power  plants.  In 
conducting  this  research  work,  observations  of  the  performance  characteristics  by  means  of 
the  altitude  laboratory  equipment  were  made  to  supply  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects; 
such  observations  were  made  on  a  number  of  typical  engines  covering  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Conditions  attendant  upon  supercharging  (with  special  reference  to  Liberty  engine). 

{h)  Study  of  indicated  horsepower  under  altitude  conditions. 
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(c)  Study  of  relations  between  air  to  fuel  ratio  and  maximum  power  at  full  and  part 

throttle. 

(d)  Effect  of  intake  air  temperature,  jacket-water  temperature,  etc.,  on  performance. 

(e)  Study  of  mechanical  losses. 

(/)  Comparison  of  performance  of  different  types  of  spark  plugs  in  operation. 

SUPERCHARGING  COMPRESSORS. 

The  General  Electric  exhaust  turbine-driven  centrifugal  compressor  as  developed  by  the 
Air  Service  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Moss  has  been  continuously  perfected  until  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  proved  device.  It  is,  in  fact,  being  ordered  in  appreciable  numbers  for  the  equipment 
of  the  Liberty-12  engine.  The  gain  in  power  output  at  high  altitudes  is  sufficient  to  much 
more  than  offset  the  added  weight. 

The  Sturtevant  centrifugal-blower  type,  driven  by  gears  and  belt  from  the  engine 
crankshaft,  has  been  developed  so  far  as  to  demonstrate  its  value,  and  its  application  to  the 
Liberty-12  is  now  in  progress.  The  gear-driven  centrifugal  compressor  is  being  investigated 
and  the  Air  Service  has  partly  developed  a  hydraulic  clutch  for  the  same  to  eliminate  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  very  high  inertia  of  the  rotor. 

The  positive  gear-driven  centrifugal-fan  type  eliminates  the  high  inertia  forces  by  reason 
of  the  very  low  inertia  of  the  rotor.  This  type  was  partially  investigated  by  the  engineering 
division  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Paris  during  the  last  months  of  the  war, 
and  its  further  investigation  has  been  undertaken  by  this  committee  at  Langley  Field. 

The  postive  blower  of  the  Root  type  is  also  being  studied  by  the  committee  at  the  Langley 
Field  laboratory,  an  experimental  model  having  been  built  to  supercharge  the  Liberty-12  up 
to  20,000  feet  altitude.  This  device,  as  also  the  fan  type  above  mentioned,  are  being  subjected 
to  performance  tests  on  the  dynamometer  and  will  later  be  tested  in  flight  if  advisable. 

The  program  of  the  committee  for  the  immediate  future  involves  the  closest  contact  with 
all  progress  in  this  field,  with  a  view  to  the  early  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  most  desirable 
form  of  compressor  and  drive.  The  investigation  in  our  own  laboratory  will  be  pushed 
forward  as  fast  as  possible  consistent  with  accurate  results. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ENGINE  DETAILS. 

Little  research  has  been  carried  out  during  the  past  year  under  this  head.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  item  is  the  study  of  the  use  of  Monel  metal  for  exhaust  valves,  the  results 
of  which  indicate  conclusively  that  this  metal  has  quite  favorable  thermal  properties  and  is 
on  the  whole  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Some  work  has  also  been  done  upon  the  effect 
of  varying  width  of  exhaust- valve  seat  upon  the  valve-head  temperature.  The  "  mercury- 
cooled  "  exhaust  valve  was  developed  by  private  laboratories  and  their  conclusions  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  checked  by  other  laboratories,  indicating  that  this  valve  does  maintain 
a  lower  head  temperature  than  the  ordinary  valve,  provided  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  stem 
and  contacting  guide  is  sufficient  to  transfer  the  heat  which  the  mercury  carries  from  the 
exhaust-valve  head  to  the  stem.  Some  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  question  of  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  piston  head,  although  sufficient  data  has  not  as  yet  been  secured  to 
justify  any  general  conclusion. 

The  program  for  the  future  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  energetic  study  of  the  piston 
head  temperature,  inasmuch  as  this  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  limitations  to  the  continuous 
increase  of  brake  mean  effective  pressure,  and  is  of  especial  importance  in  connection  with  the 
two-cy^le  engine.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  study  of  exhaust-valve 
temperatures  and  the  thermal  resistance  of  such  constructional  expedients  as  threaded  joints 
in  the  combustion-chamber  walls. 

COOLING  PROBLEMS. 

The  problem  including  water  cooling  and  direct-air  cooling  of  aircraft  engines  has  been 
undertaken  to  complete  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  research  on  cooling  radiators  and  to 
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secure  cladi  desired  Tor  ihv.  (Iesiij;n  of  direei  air-cooled  eii<riiics  hy  means  of  fimdarnenlal  labora- 
tory experinieiils,  niallieinal  ical  analysis  of  lliese  n>seai-clies,  and  observations  made  in  (li^lit 
to  check  the  foie^^oin<j^.    This  work  is  to  be  undertaken  by — 

(a)  Tests  of  new  designs  of  radiator  cells  as  develo})ed. 

(6)  Study  of  heat  and  temperature  distribution  in  model  air-cooled  cylinders  by  labora- 
tory method  and  in  cylinders  of  engines  under  operatin/j  conditions. 

(<?)  Pressure  and  temperature  jjradients  in  air  tubes  of  radiators. 

(d)  Mathematical  analysis  of  results  of  the  fore<;oinn:. 

(e)  Fli<>ht  tests  of  radiators  of  standard  and  special  construction  to  verify  laboratorv  and 

mathematical  study. 

RADIATION   SYSTEMS. 

During  the  past  year  the  testing  of  sample  radiator  cores  has  continued,  together  with 
the  application  of  the  results  to  full-size  radiators.  At  the  same  time  the  results  of  previous 
work  in  this  field  have  been  collated  and  placed  in  such  form  as  to  be  of  direct  value  to  the 
designing  engineer.  The  results  of  research  have  to  a  large  extent  been  checked  by  tests  car- 
ried out  by  the  Air  Service  at  McCook  Field. 

The  program  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  testing  of  interesting  radiator  core 
samples,  as  well  as  for  the  extension  of  the  laboratory  work  and  the  verification  of  the  funda- 
mental relations.  The  scientific  development  of  the  direct  air-cooled  engine  in  reality  comes 
under  this  same  class,  since  the  problems  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  radiation  involved  in 
the  water-cooled  engine  radiator,  except  that  the  temperature  gradients  are  greatly  increased. 
The  fundamental  data  secured  in  the  study  of  water  radiators  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  direct  air-cooled  engine  cylinder. 

CARBURETION   SYSTEMS. 

During  the  past  year  the  problem  of  automatic  carburetor  compensation  for  altitude  has 
received  additional  study  and  some  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  its  development  in 
free  flight  tests.  However,  the  growing  importance  of  the  supercharger  has  to  a  certain  extent 
lessened  the  importance  of  this  problem.  A  mathematical  study  has  been  made  of  the  laws  of 
flow  of  air  and  fuel  in  carburetors  as  affected  by  changes  in  altitude,  and  this  is  available  as 
a  foundation  for  the  further  development  of  automatic  or  inherent  compensation  means.  The 
problems  of  the  atomization  and  mixing  characteristics  of  aircraft  carburetors  have  received 
some  additional  experimental  study,  but  the  subject  is  so  involved  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
possible  to  develop  any  satisfactory  foundation  for  the  scientific  comparison  of  the  experi- 
mental results  from  different  carburetors.  These  problems  are  interrelated  to  those  of  the 
optimum  fuel  to  air  ratios  and  the  modifying  effects  of  differing  inlet  manifold  forms.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of  all  of  these  problems,  and  it 
is  believed  that  fundam.ental  information  will  shortly  be  available.  The  data  yielded  b}''  the 
testing  of  aircraft  engines  in  the  altitude  chamber  has  been  supplemented  by  tests  of  the 
carburetors  alone  in  the  carburetor  test  plant. 

The  program  provides  for  the  continuation  of  research  in  all  of  these  problems,  and  in 
addition  to  study  the  question  of  the  most  advantageous  form  of  poppet  valves  and  ports  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoints  of  charging  efficiency  and  minimum  interference  with  mixture 
conditions. 

The  program  also  provides  for  a  study  of  carburetion  and  manifolding  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  fundamental  data  on  the  metering  characteristics  of  aircraft  carburetors  with  special 
reference  to  their  performance  at  low-air  densities.  This  will  require  also  a  studv  of  the 
physical  constants  of  aircraft  fuels,  such  as  vapor  pressure,  vapor  volume,  viscosities,  etc., 
and  of  pulsating  flow  of  manifolds.    This  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by — 

(a)  Study  of  various  types  of  carburetors  and  the  carburetor  metering  devices  in  the  car- 
buretor test  plant. 
54889—21 3 
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(h)   Subsequent  checks  on  their  performance  when  mounted  on  engines  in  the  altitude 
laboratory. 

(c)  Stud}'  of  physical  constants  of  fuels  b}'  means  of  physical-chemical  laboratory  equip- 

ment, which  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose. 

(d)  Further  mathematical  analysis  of  the  problem  of  melting  at  different  air  densities. 

(e)  Laboratory  exjDeriments  to  determine  the  effects  of  pulsating  air  flow  on  metering  of 

fuel. 

IGNITION   SYSTEMS. 

The  work  performed  in  this  field  has  consisted  largely  of  the  more  or  less  routine  testing 
of  new  forms  of  spark  plugs  and  spark-plug  insulators.  The  matliematical  theory  of  the 
electrical  side  of  the  ignition  system  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  and  checked  by  laboratory 
experiments.  The  use  of  a  series  gap  in  the  ignition  secondary  has  received  some  additional 
attention  and  apparatus  has  been  assembled  for  the  continuation  of  research  in  this  field. 

The  program  for  the  future  provides  for  the  study  of  the  effect  of  spark  quality  and 
intensity  on  the  engine  performance,  the  effect  of  the  electrode  temperature  upon  the  break- 
down voltage  of  the  spark  plug  gap,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  research  into  the  auxiliary 
spark  gap.  The  program  also  provides  for  the  study  of  problems  of  ignition  to  secure  informa- 
tion on  the  relative  performance  of  different  types  of  ignition  systems,  including  spark  plugs, 
magnetos,  battery  systems,  etc.,  and  the  research  will  include: 

(a)  Laboratory  and  engine  tests  of  spark  plugs. 

(&)   Study  of  the  effect  of  spark  quality  and  intensity  on  engine  performance. 

(c)  Study  of  the  breakdown  volume  of  spark  gaps  in  normal  operation. 

(d)  Further  verification  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  magneto. 

Much  of  tliis  work  can  be  conveniently  performed  in  connection  with  the  research  on  the 
propagation  of  flame. 

^  FUELS  AND  COMBUSTION. 

During  the  past  year  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  number  of  compounded  fuels, 
intended  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  knocking  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  aviation  gasoline. 
The  results  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  a  number  of  such  compound  fuels  which  will 
permit  of  a  very  considerable  elevation  of  the  compression  ratio  and  compression  temperature 
without  difficulty.  The  effect  of  the  admixture  with  gasoline  or  benzol,  alcohol,  or  other  sub- 
stances, hydrocarbon  or  not,  is  now  reasonably  well  known.  It  is  possible  to  specify  the  pro- 
portions of  a  compound  fuel  to  withstand  any  reasonable  compression  ratio,  without  develop- 
ing disagreeable  knocking  conditions.  The  future  program  provides  only  for  the  testing  of 
such  fuel  blends  as  may  be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  it  being  considered  that  the  fuel 
injection  type  of  engine  will  ultimatelj'^  eliminate  the  necessity  for  such  compounded  fuels  as 
are  now  necessarily  used  in  the  very  high  compression  carbureted  engine. 

The  measurement  of  the  rate  of  flame  propagation  in  aircraft  engine  cylinders  has  been 
continued  during  the  past  year,  through  the  medium  of  a  specially  equipped  single  cylinder 
Liberty  engine.  While  the  results  of  the  investigation  indicate  a  velocity  of  flame  propagation 
in  the  order  of  20  to  40  feet  per  second  for  ordinary  operating  conditions,  it  is  felt  that  the  data 
secured  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  justify  the  issuance  of  a  general  report  upon  the  subject.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  work  is  tied  up  with  the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  detonation  of 
charge,  and  the  general  problem  of  the  chemical  relations  due  to  combustion.  It  is  felt  that 
investigation  of  all  three  general  phases  should  be  conducted  simultaneously,  in  order  that  the 
resultmg  information  may  be  of  a  fundamental  instead  of  a  particular  nature.  The  program 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  this  work  during  the  coming  year,  as  it  is  believed  that  these 
are  subjects  of  which  too  little  is  now  known,  in  view  of  their  vital  bearing  upon  the  desired 
continuous  increase  of  brake  mean  effective  pressure  and  thermal  efficiency. 

This  work  is  being  continued  at  the  Bureau  erf  Standards,  and  in  conducting  the  tests  it 
is  hoped  that  data  bearing  on  the  following  items  of  special  importance  will  be  obtained : 

(a)  The  relation  between  rate  of  combustion  and  pressure  distribution  in  engine  cylinders. 
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(b)  The  volocities  of  ))r()i)nf!;!iti()ii  of  fliiiiic  in  cngiiio  cylindcrH  and  in  explosive  mixtures 

as  measured  by  laboratory  methods,  \vi(h  s|>(>(Mal  reference  to  the  relative  velocities 
for  dillercnt  fuels  ajid  different  mixture  ratios. 

(c)  Measurements  of  the  ap])arent  (lame  temperatures  in  engine  cylinders  under  various 

conditions  of  operation  by  direct  observation  and  spectrum  analysis,  if  possible. 

(d)  The  ignition  temperatures  for  mixtures  of  fuel  and  air  under  various  conditions. 

(e)  Analysis  of  the  intermediate  products  of  combustion  secured  by  means  of  a  sampling 

valve  at  different  points  in  the  combustion  cycle. 

LUBKICANTS  AND   LUBRICATION. 

During  the  past  year  a  series  of  tests  were  run  for  the  military  authorities  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  oils  refined  from  different  types  of  crude,  giving  results  of  a  comparative 
rature  only.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  upon  the  fundamentals  of  cylinder  lubrication,  so 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  slight  superiority  of  one  oil  over  another  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined.  The  future  program  provides  for  the  compreliensive  investigation  of  lubrica- 
tion phenomena  and  the  properties  of  oils  suitable  for  aircraft  engine  lubrication,  especially 
important  because  existing  specifications  do  not  guarantee  an  oil  that  will  always  answer  the 
requirements. 

CYUNDER  PRESSURE  INDICATORS. 

A  very  satisfactory  step-by-step  diaphragm  type  indicator  has  been  perfected  during 
the  past  year  and  a  number  of  instruments  built  and  used  in  the  regular  work  of  the  labo- 
ratory. The  characteristics  of  preignition  or  knocking,  as  well  as  the  normal  operating 
cycles,  have  been  studied  with  these  instruments  and  pressures  have  been  recorded  of  nearly 
1,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  instrument  has  also  been  developed  in  an  automatic 
form,  in  which  the  balancing  of  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  diaphragm  is  auto- 
matically provided  for.  This  modification  permits  of  more  rapid  operation  and  is  probably 
the  type  which  will  be  settled  on  for  further  development  in  the  laboratory.  Two  other 
types  of  indicators  are  in  the  preliminary  stage  and  will  be  further  investigated.  The  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  continuous  perfection  of  such  instruments  in  order  that  the  study  of 
the  pressure  changes  in  the  cylinder  may  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy. 
It  is  intended  that  such  studies  shall  form  a  part  of  all  important  investigations  involving 
the  operation  of  aircraft  engines. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  more  important  Avork,  practically  nothing  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year  with  reference  to  the  development  of  mufflers  for  aeronautic  engines,  except  as 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  general  problem  of  the  condensation  of  water  from  the  exhaust 
gas.  Considerable  experimental  w'ork  has  been  done  on  the  latter  problem  and  the  general 
requirements  have  been  roughly  determined.  Apparatus  has  been  designed  for  the  contin- 
uation of  these  experiments  under  free  flight  conditions  upon  the  power  plants  of  dirigibles. 

The  program  provides  that  this  work  shall  be  continued  and  also  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  mufflers  for  those, installations  which  do  not  involve  water  condensation. 

EXTENSION   OF  LABORATORY   FACILITIES. 

During  the  past  year  the  new  engine  laboratory  has  been  completed  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  thus  making  available  to  the  committee  extensive  facilities  for  the  conduct  of 
its  work.  A  total  of  six  dynamometers  are  at  present  provided,  and  these  are  so  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  altitude  chambers  that  engines  as  large  as  800  horsepower  may  b© 
tested  therein.  A  complete  complement  of  auxiliary  equipment  is  included,  and  the  installa- 
tion as  a  whole  is  extremely  convenient. 

During  the  year  some  progress  was  made  in  the  installation  of  the  committee's  own  dyna- 
mometer laboratory  equipment  at  its  Langley  Field  laboratory.  The  small  amount  of  avail- 
able funds  has,  however,  so  limited  the  size  of  the  staff  that  the  work  of  installation  is  not 
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yet  complete.  For  the  same  reason  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  out  much  actual  research 
work  in  this  laboratory,  the  work  so  far  accomplished  being  largely  in  the  nature  of  pre- 
liminary investigations  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  research  being  conducted  on  the  two  types 
of  supercharger.  It  is  expected  that  the  funds  available  for  this  laboratory  during  the 
forthcoming  year  will  permit  the  very  considerable  extension  of  the  staff  and  the  cofnduct 
of  work  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  apparatus  available.  The  equipment 
consists  mainly  of  five  dynamometers  ranging  from  2  to  450  horsepower  capacity,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  auxiliary  apparatus.  The  equipment  is  temporarily  housed  in  a 
standard  Army  steel  hangar,  a  building  not  at  all  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  it  will  be  possible  to  replace  this  with  a  permanent  building  of  more  sub- 
stantial construction. 

The  engine  laboratory  facilities  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Service  station  at  McCook 
Field  have  been  increased  so  that  that  organization  is  well  provided  with  means  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  experimental  development  of  poAver  plants. 

The  Navy  Department  maintains  a  small  dynamometer  laboratory  in  the  navy  yard 
at  Washington  the  equipment  of  which  has  been  augmented  by  making  available  two  electric 
dynamometers  coupled  together.  This  laboratory  has  been  largely  engaged  on  the  problem  of 
water  recovery  from  the  exhaust. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MATERIALS  FOR  AIRCRAFT. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  committee  on  materials 
for  aircraft: 

ORGANIZATION. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin,  chairman. 

Dr.  G.  K.  Burgess,  Bureau  of  Standards,  vice  chairman. 

Capt.  H.  W.  Flickinger,  United  States  Army. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Gardner,  Institute  of  Industrial  Research. 

Prof.  George  B.  Haven,  ISIassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Commander  J.  C.  Hunsaker.  United  States  Navy. 

Dr.  Zay  Jeffries,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Prof.  William  Walker,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Warner,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Whittemore,  Bureau  of  Standards,  acting  secretary. 

FUNCTIONS. 

1.  To  aid  in  determining  the  problems  relating  to  materials  for  aircraft  to  be  experi- 
mentally attacked  by  governmental  and  private  agencies. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  coordinate,  by  counsel  and  suggestion,  the  research  and  experimental 
work  involved  in  the  investigation  of  such  problems. 

3.  To  act  as  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  information  regarding  investigations  of 
materials  for  aircraft,  in  progress  or  proposed. 

4.  The  committee  may  direct  and  conduct  research  and  experiment  on  materials  for 
aircraft  in  such  laboratory  or  laboratories,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  may  be  placed  under 
its  direction. 

5.  The  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  on  call  of  the  chairman  and  report  its 
actions  and  recommendations  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  committee  on  materials  for  aircraft,  through  its  personnel  acting  as  a  medium  for 
the  interchange  of  information  regarding  investigations  on  materials  for  aircraft,  is  enabled 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  research  in  this  field  of  aircraft  development. 

Much  of  the  research,  especially  in  the  development  of  light  alloj^s,  must  necessarily  be 
conducted  by  the  industries  interested  in  the  particular  development,  and  both  the  Aluminum 
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Co.  of  America  and  the  Amei-icaii  Mu^nesiiiin  Coi'fjoration  are  repniscnted  on  the  committee;. 
Tn  order  to  cover  clFectively  the  hir<;e  and  varied  (iehl  of  research  on  inaterials  for  ain-iafL 
three  subcoinniiltees  were  formed,  as  foMovvs: 

Subcoinnnuittec  on  metals  (Dr.  (J.  K.  Iiur«?ess,  chairman). 

Subcommittee  on  woods  and  ^hies  (Prof.  II.  L.  Wluttemore,  chairman). 

Subcommittee  on  coverings,  ropes,  and  protective  coating's    (Dr.    Henry   A.  Gardner, 
chairman). 
Most  of  the  research  in  connection  with  the  development  of  materials  for  aircraft   ijB 
financed  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
(he  P^ngineerin^  Division  of  the  Army  Air  Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Kepair  not  only  conducts  research  at  its  aerodynamical 
laboratory  at  the  AVashington  Navy  Yard  and  at  the  naval  aircraft  factory  in  Philadelphia, 
but  also  apportions  and  finances  research  problems  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Langley 
Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratorj',  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  and  the  Forest 
Products  Laborator3^ 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  METALS. 

In  a  report  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  utility 
of  light  alloys  it  is  well  to  state  that  much  of  this  progress  is  the  result  of  investigations 
either  started  during  the  war  and  completed  since  the  armistice  or  of  work  that  has  been 
a  natural  consequence  of  experience  gained  during  the  war.  Of  those  light  aluminum  alloys 
which  can  be  worked,  duralumin  or  material  of  similar  composition,  because  of  its  inherent 
possibilities,  is  probabh^  the  most  widely  used  and  naturally  has  received  the  most  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  investigators.  Dr.  Merica  and  his  associates  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
have  greatly  increased  the  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  and  heat  treatment  of  duralumin, 
as  reported  in  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  347.  This  paper  shows  that  it  is 
advisable  to  preheat  the  ingots  previous  to  rolling  someAvhat  higher  than  was  customary, 
namely,  to  preheat  to  500°  C.  and  then  roll  to  450°  C.  The  best  quenching  temperature  was 
found  to  lie  between  510°  and  515°  C,  and  quenching  should  be  in  hot  water.  The  mechanical 
properties  of  the  finished  material  are  quite  dependent  upon  the  artificial  aging  process,  but 
for  most  purposes  it  was  found  best  to  age  at  100°  C.  for  about  five  to  six  days.  A  theory  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  hardening  of  duralumin  was  developed,  which  has  been  further  amplified 
by  Dr.  Zay  Jeffries. 

Duralumin  may  be  drop-forged  as  well  as  rolled,  and  some  interesting  tests  on  drop-forged 
connecting  rods  are  given  by  Rollason,  who  found  that  the  aluminum  alloy  rods  withstood 
impact  fatigue  better  than  ordinary  steel  forgings. 

Gibson  has  also  investigated  the  fatigue  resistance  of  various  duralumins  and  concludes 
that,  weight  for  weight,  forged  and  heat-treated  duralumin  is  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to, 
forged  steel  in  its  fatigue-resisting  properties.  He  also  states  that  under  certain  limitations 
as  to  stresses  involved  that  it  is  comparable  with  steel  on  a  volume-for-volume  basis. 

As  an  example  of  the  increasing  use  of  duralumin  there  might  be  cited  the  all-metal 
airplanes,  such  as  the  Larsen  or  others  similar  to  the  German  Junker  models.  These  airplanes 
use  duralumin  for  wing  surface  coverings  in  place  of  fabric  as  well  as  for  structural  members. 
For  the  latter  purpose  seamless  tubing  is  essential,  although  to  date  satisfactory  sources  of 
supply  have  not  become  available  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  light  casting  alloys  have  been  studied  by  Merica  and  Karr,  as  reported  in 
Bureau  of  Standards  Technologic  Paper  No.  130,  and  they  determined  the  tensile  properties, 
hardness,  resistance  to  corrosion,  and  resistance  to  the  action  of  alternating  stresses  of  a 
number  of  compositions.  The  effect  of  various  additional  elements,  such  as  copper,  zinc, 
manganese,  magnesium,  and  nickel  were  studied,  and  these  investigators  showed  that  certain 
of  the  casting  alloys  were  also  subject  to  beneficial  results  from  heat  treatment.  This  practice 
was  commended  to  the  manufacturei's  of  castings  for  realization  of  its  commercial  possibilities. 
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Jeffries  and  Gibson  also  investigated  the  effect  of  heat  treatment  upon  cast  aluminnm 
alloys  and  suggested  that  more  uniform  results  could  be  obtained  by  heating  the  castings 
in  a  bath  of  fused  niter  followed  by  quenching  in  oil,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  tendency 
for  the  atmosphere  to  permeate  and  oxidize  the  interior  of  porous  castings. 

R,  J.  Anderson  has  published  several  articles  on  aluminum  castings  and  foundry  practice, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  producing  sound  castings,  free  from  blowholes  and  hard  spots. 

The  metallography  of  aluminum  and  its  alloys  has  also  received  some  attention;  Merica, 
Waltenberg,  and  Freeman  studied  aluminum  and  its  alloys  with  copper  and  with  magnesium. 
The  various  constituents  were  identified  and  the  temperature  solubility  curves  of  CuAl,  and 
of  Mg^AIs  determined.  Anderson  studied  the  metallography  of  commercial  aluminum  and 
aluminum  in  ingot  form  and  compared  the  microstructure,  macrostructure,  and  fracture  of 
tough  and  brittle  ingots. 

For  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  constitution  and  positive  identification  of  the 
constituents  in  aiuminum  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  pure  aluminum.  The  best  aluminimi 
now  obtainable  is  seldom  better  than  99.8  per  cent  pure.  Efforts  to  produce  aluminum  of 
greater  purity  have  not  been  successful  thus  far. 

The  corrosion  of  the  rolled  light  alloys  was  investigated  by  Merica,  Waltenberg,  and 
Finn,  using  three  ternary  series,  Al-Mg-Cu,  Al-Mg-Mn,  and  Al-lNIg-Ni.  The  alloys  of  the 
Al-Mg-Mn  series  resisted  corrosion  in  general  better  than  the  others.  Hard-rolled  commercial 
aluminum  corrodes  much  more  than  any  of  the  alloys,  annealed  aluminum  was  more  resistant 
to  corrosion  than  the  hard-rolled  aluminum,  but  did  not  compare  favorably  with  the  alloys. 
Bureau  of  Standards  Technologic  Paper  No.  132  also  gives  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
various  alloys  in  the  cold-rolled,  annealed,  and  heat-treated  conditions. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  cooperation  Avith  the  Navy  Department,  also  conducted  tests 
on  the  corrosion  of  aluminum  and  its  alloys  by  sea  water,  both  unprotected  and  with  various 
protective  coatings.  Presence  of  oil  on  the  water  where  the  plates  were  exposed  lends  some 
doubt  to  the  results,  but  the  indications  were  that  unprotected  duralumin  has  practically  the 
same  resistance  to  corrosion  as  that  which  has  been  protected.  Other  findings  were  practcially 
as  above. 

Among  the  ncAv  light  alloys  which  have  been  brought  out,  "  Dow  metal "  is  quite  interest- 
ing. This  alloy  is  said  to  contain  over  90  per  cent  magnesium  and  to  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.79.  Castings  have  a  tensile  strength  of  from  22,000  to  25,000  pounds  per  square  inch; 
yield  point.  12,000  to  14,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  elongation,  3.5  per  cent  in  2  inches; 
reduction  of  area,  3.5  per  cent;  and  Brinell  hardness  of  55  to  75.  The  sand  castings  are 
subject  to  heat  treatment,  such  procedure  increasing  the  tensile  strength  to  30,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  to  6  per  cent  each.  The  alloy  may  also  be 
worked,  drop  forgings  having  a  tensile  strength  of  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  Brinell 
hardness  of  70.  No  data  are  given  in  the  literature  on  this  alloy  as  to  the  method  of  casting 
which  heretofore  has  been  a  great  drawback  in  producing  magnesium  rich  alloys,  due  to  the 
affinity  of  magnesium  for  oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.;  Waltenberg  and  Coblentz  in  preparing 
aluminum  magnesium  alloys  resorted  to  vacuum  casting  in  order  to  produce  sound  material. 
In  this  connection,  in  an  article  by  Thomas  on  the  casting  of  elektronmetall  containing 
about  80  per  cent  magnesium  and  the  balance  aluminum  and  zinc,  it  is  stated  that  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  sand  for  molding  and  that  the  molds  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  to  get  rid  of  all  moisture.  The  alloy  is  melted  in  wrought-iron  or  cast-steel  crucibles,  as 
magnesium  will  take  up  the  silica  of  gi'aphite  crucibles.  The  crucibles  are  covered  with  an 
iron  cover  to  reduce  oxidation,  the  pouring  temperature  must  be  closely  controlled  (just  above 
melting  point)  and  the  melt  poured  directly  after  reaching  the  proper  temperature.  The  alloy 
is  brittle  down  to  100°  C.  and  the  casting  must  not  be  disturbed  until  cold.  He  gives  illus- 
trations of  very  sound  castings  produced  in  this  manner. 

The  naval  aircraft  factory  conducted  a  test  of  the  comparison  of  the  effect  of  punched  and 
drilled  rivet  holes  on  the  physical  properties  of  duralumin  sheet,  and  to  determine  whether 
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punching  is  harmful  to  the  material.  The  gcncMal  conohision  of  this  investif^ation  is  that 
rivet  holes  made  by  punching  will  not  weaken  durahimin  .slieets  more  than  thos(^  mad*!  by 
drilling,  and  comparative  tests  made  on  duralumin  sheets  in  the  four  states  in  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  handled  showed  the  punched  sj)ecimcns  to  be  slightly  stronger  than  the  drilled 
specimens. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Kepair  of  the  Navy  has  also  authorized  an  investigation 
of  the  strength  and  fatigue  value  of  duralumin  as  airecitcd  by  heat  trcatHK^nt  and  working. 
This  investigation  will  be  conducted  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  along  lines  that  have  been 
proposed  by  the  committee  on  materials  for  aircraft. 

A  special  report  is  being  prepared  by  A.  M.  Hunt,  director  of  research  of  the  American 
Magnesium  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  the  present  status  of  magnesium  alloys, 
with  special  reference  to  their  possible  use  in  connection  with  aircraft. 

The  Engineering  Division  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  is  making  extensive  preparations 
to  carry  on  experiments  in  connection  with  the  development  of  aluminum  and  magnesium 
alloys  for  use  in  the  construction  of  aircraft. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WOODS  AND  GLUES. 

Most  of  the  research  in  connection  with  the  development  of  woods  and  glues  to  be  used 
in  construction  of  aircraft  is  carried  on  at  the  forest-products  laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 
The  forest-products  laboratory  is  developing  for  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  a 
17-foot  strut  for  a  Navy  flying  boat,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  streamline 
strut  and  the  determination  of  the  dimensions  of  wide  struts  of  uniform  strength.  Tests  have 
also  been  made  upon  airship  girders.  Improvement  has  been  made  in  the  formula  for  a 
waterproof  glue  developed  by  the  forest-products  laboratory  for  use  in  gluing  wood.  In- 
creasing or  decreasing  greatly  the  proportion  of  sodium  silicate  shortens  the  life  of  the  glue, 
although  this  has  little  effect  on  the  strength  or  water  resistance.  The  life  of  the  glue  is  less 
the  greater  the  amount  of  lime  content.  Water  resistance  increases  with  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  lime;  very  rapidly  at  first,  but  later  more  slowly.  With  very  high  lime  content 
the  water  resistance  falls  off  slightly. 

Weathering  tests  were  also  conducted  on  all-veneer  wing  sections.  The  all-veneer  wing 
used  was  built  and  previously  tested  by  sand  loading,  and  was  cut  into  five  sections  and  covered 
with  varnish  and  aluminum  leaf  for  protection.  The  usefulness  of  both  veneers  appeared  to 
be  equal,  but  the  surface  of  the  one  protected  by  aluminum  leaf  was  in  better  condition  than 
the  one  protected  by  spar  varnish. 

Strength  tests  were  also  conducted  on  screw  fastenings  of  plywood,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  found  that  round-head  screws  with  washers  give  about  the  same  strength  at  flat-headed 
screws  of  the  same  size  without  washers.  The  tests  resulted  in  recommendations  for  screw 
sizes,  margin,  and  spacing  for  use  with  various  species  and  thicknesses  of  plywood. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  also  authorized  the  investigation  of  the  strength 
of  plywood.  The  object  of  these  tests  was  to  secure  comparative  data  on  properties  of  different 
species,  effect  of  varying  ratio  of  thickness  of  core  to  total  panel  thickness,  and  the  effect  of 
low  density  species  in  core  to  high  density  species  on  faces.  Stiffness  in  bending,  tensile 
strength,  resistance  to  splitting,  and  toughness  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  density  of  the 
plywood,  and  column  bending  and  tensile  strength  of  3-ply  wood  ,are  greater  when  force 
is  applied  perpendicular.  Strength  and  stiffness  in  column  bending  decrease  as  the  number 
of  plies  increase  when  the  force  is  applied  parallel  to  the  grain  and  increase  when  force  is 
applied  perpendicular  to  the  grain. 

SUBCOMlVnTTEE  ON  COVERINGS,  DOPES,  AND  PROTECTIVE  COATINGS. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  is  developing  a  substitute  for  goldbeater's  skin. 
It  is  intended  to  use  this  material  in  the  construction  of  gas  cells  for  rigid  airships,  and  possibly 
in  the  construction  of  envelopes  for  nonrigid  airships.     The  material  has  properties  approach- 
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in^  the  properties  which  made  goldbeater's  skin  of  value,  namely,  high  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  hydrogen  gas,  and  lightness.  It  is  capable  of  being  produced  in  sheets  of  large  area,  and 
cemented  with  comparative  ease. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  has  requested  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  develop 
a  cement  for  the  attaching  of  goldbeater's  skin  to  cotton  cloth.  The  material  should  resist  the 
action  of  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  permanontly  flexible  and  adherent.  It  is 
intended  to  replace  the  rubber  cement  at  present  in  use.  The  latter  is  understood  to  have  a 
slow  deteriorating  effect  on  goldbeater's  skin.  The  new  cement  should  have  no  deteriorating 
effect,  and  if  possible  actually  have  a  preservative  action. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  also  developing  a  substitute  for  rubber  proofing  in  balloon 
fnbrics.  It  is  believed  that  other  substances  may  have  the  properties  of  being  impermeable  to 
hydrogen  in  equal  or  better  degree  than  rubber,  and  may  also  be  made  flexible  and  capable  of 
application  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  that  used  with  rubber. 

TECHNICAL  PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

During  the  past  year,  the  committee  on  publications  and  intelligence  has  recommended 
the  publication  of  28  technical  reports,  a  summary  of  which  follows.  The  reports  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  on  which  research  has  been  conducted  under  the  supervision  and  cog- 
nizance of  the  various  subcommittees,  each  report  being  approved  by  the  subcommittee  interested 
and  recommended  for  publication  to  the  executive  committee.  The  technical  reports  presented 
represent  fundamental  research  in  aeronautics  carried  on  at  different  aeronautical  laboratories 
in  this  country,  including  the  Langiey  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  McCook  Field,  the 
Aeronautical  Laboratory  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Considerable  technical  information  is  obtained  by  the  committee  that  is  of  immediate 
interest  to  those  interested  in  experimental  and  research  problems  in  connection  with  aero- 
nautics. To  make  this  information  immediately  available,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  has  authorized  the  committee  on  publications  and  intelligence  to  issue  a  series 
of  "  Technical  Notes."  In  accordance  with  this  authorization,  the  committee  has  issued  16  tech- 
nical notes,  on  subjects  that  were  of  immediate  interest,  not  only  to  research  laboratories,  but 
also  to  airplane  manufacturers.  A  list  of  the  technical  notes  issued  during  the  year  follows 
the  general  summary  of  the  technical  reports. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  contained  tech- 
nical reports  Nos.  1  to  7;  the  second  annual  report,  Nos.  8  to  12;  the  third  annual  report,  Nos. 
13  to  23 ;  the  fourth  annual  report,  Nos.  24  to  50 ;  the  fifth  annual  report,  Nos.  51  to  82 ;  and  since 
the  preparation  of  the  fifth  annual  report,  the  committee  has  issued  the  following  technical 
reports,  Nos.  83  to  110 : 

Report  No.  8S,  entitled  "Wind  Tunnel  Studies  in  Aerodj'namic  Phenomena  at  High 
Speed,"  by  F.  W.  Caldwell  and  E.  N.  Fales,  Engineering  Division,  Air  Service,  McCook 
Field. — A  great  amount  of  research  and  experimental  work  has  been  done  and  fair  success 
obtained  in  an  effort  to  place  airplane  and  propeller  design  upon  an  empirical  basis.  How- 
ever, one  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  apparent  lack  of  data  available  toward  establishing 
flow  phenomena  upon  a  rational  basis,  such  that  they  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  laws 
of  physics. 

With  this  end  in  view  it  was  the  object  of  the  authors  to  design  a  wind  tunnel  differing 
from  the  usual  type  especially  in  regard  to  large  power  and  speed  of  flow.  This  involved 
features  whose  suitability  could  not  be  predicted;  for,  after  all  available  information  has  been 
secured  on  full-size  and  model  wind  tunnels  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  there  remains  much 
obscurity  about  the  air  flow  phenomena.  It  is  the  assumption  of  Dr.  George  de  Bothezat  that 
the  type  of  air  flow  which  establishes  itself  is  governed  by  the  stresses  set  up  in  the  air  passing 
the  aerofoil.  The  stresses  increase  as  the  velocity  rises,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  given 
type  of  flow  is  possible  only  so  long  as  the  shearing  stresses  developed  in  the  fluid  do  not  exceed 
a  certain  magnitude  which  depends  on  the  value  of  the  viscosity  coefficient. 
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KxporiiiuMiliil  iiivcslipUioii  of  the  How  lias  horcioforc  bocii  laUicr  iiiiHurceHsfiil  h(!('uu8e 
of  lack  of  a(k'(iiuito  methods.  T]m  writers  hiid  out  the  (h'.sip;ii  of  the-  Mc('ook  Kicld  wind 
tunnel  to  invesli^ate  the  scaling  elfect  (hie  to  lii^di  veU)eities  <»f  propeller  aerofoils.  During 
th(>  course  of  the  e,\i)eriinents,  however,  it  was  found  ini|)ossihh!  to  visualize  tin;  air  How. 
'I'Ik^  velocities  of  llu^  air  (low  ohtained  by  the  writers  offers  a  solution  lo  one  of  th(!  funda- 
nienlal  })rohlenis  of  aerodynamics,  namely,  (he  quiin(itativ(^  empirical  measur-cmeiit  of  the 
phenomena  of  (luid  dynamics  pertainin<j^  to  flight  and  air  (low.  The  method  described  in  tlie 
report  for  visuali/in^;  air  How  depends  upon  (he  fact  that  the  moisture  in  (he  air  condenses 
as  a  iog;  when  the  tempeiature  is  i-educed  to  the  dew  point,  i)rovide(l  that  there  is  a  solid  or 
li(iuid  nucleus  to  start  tiie  condensation.  In  (he  McCook  P'ield  wind  tunnel  the  temperature 
drop  is  brought  about  throu<^h  expansion  of  tlie  air  during  acceleration  due  to  a  drop  o^ 
pressure  of  100  inches  of  water.  The  rehitive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  artificially 
raised  if  too  low,  and  the  necessary  nucleus  for  condensation  is  provided  by  the  model  tested. 
Flow  vortices  become  readily  visible,  and  the  report  contains  many  photographs  showing  the 
air  How  past  an  aerofoil  under  different  conditions. 

Report  No.  84,  entitled  "  Data  on  the  Design  of  Plywood  for  Aircraft,"  by  Armin  Elmen- 
dorf,  Forest  Service. — This  report  gives  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  at  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  Sullicient  discussion  on  the  mechanical  and,  physical  properties  of 
plywood  is  included  so  that  the  data  may  be  intelligently  used.  The  data,  although  primarily 
intended  for  aircraft  design,  have  a  broader  field  of  application.  The  report  makes  available 
data  which  will  aid  the  designer  in  determining  the  })lywood  that  is  best  adapted  to  various 
aircraft  parts.  The  results  expressed  in  the  report  were  determined  through  a  comprehensive 
test  of  the  mechanical  and  physical  properties  of  plywood  and  of  the  way  these  properties 
vary  with  the  density,  number,  thickness,  and  arrangement  of  the  plies  and  the  direction  of 
grain  of  the  plies. 

Report  No.  S5,  entitled  "  Moisture  Resistant  Finishes  for  Airplane  Woods,"  by  M.  E. 
Dunlap,  Forest  Service. — This  report  describes  briefly  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  to  determine  the  comparative  moisture  resistance 
of  linseed  oil,  impregation  treatments,  condensation  varnishes,  oil  varnishes,  enamels,  cellulose 
varnishes,  rubber,  electroplated  and  sprayed  metal  coatings,  and  metal-leaf  coatings  when 
applied  to  wood. 

All  coatings  except  the  rubber  and  electroplated  metal  coatings,  which  were  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  make  them  practical,  admitted  moisture  in  varying  degrees.  The 
most  effective  and  at  the  same  time  most  practical  coating  was  found  to  be  that  of  aluminum 
leaf. 

Tests  were  made  by  applying  coatings  to  panels  of  y<^lh:)w  birch,  care  being  taken  that 
the  panels  were  carefully  smoothed  and  the  cornei'S  rounded.  In  general,  a  coat  of  filler 
was  first  applied,  folloAved  by  three  coats  of  the  coating  material  being  studied ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  material  applied  required  special  methods  of  application.  After  the  panels  had 
dried  thoroughl}'  they  were  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  of  the  humidity  of  95  to  100  per  cent 
for  17  days. 

Report  No.  86,  entitled  "  Properties  of  Special  Types  of  Radiators,"  by  S.  R.  Parsons, 
Bureau  of  Standards. — This  report  discusses  the  general  perfoi-mance  characteristics  of  three 
special  classes  of  radiators:  Those  with  flat-plate  Avater  tubes,  fin  and  tube  types,  and  types 
that  whistle  in  an  air  stream.  Curves  and  tables  show  the  performance  of  representative 
radiators  of  each  class  and  compare  the  flat-plate  and  Avhistling  types.  Empirical  equations 
are  given  for  estimating  the  performance  of  flat-plate  radiators  of  various  dimensions. 

The  report  also  contains  a  brief  discussion,  with  curves,  showing  the  effect  of  yawing  on 
the  properties  of  a  radiator. 

It  was  found  that  a  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  radiators  whose  water 
tubes  are  smooth  and  other  types  using  perforated  plates  or  deep  and  narrow  tubes  placed 
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in  rows  one  behind  the  other.  Holes  in  water  tubes  or  spaces  between  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  air  flow  caused  a  great  increase  in  head  resistance  and  a  decrease  in  mass  flow  of  air, 
although  the  heat  transfer  per  square  foot  of  cooling  surface  was  increased  by  the  gi*eat 
turbulence  caused  by  the  use  of  perforations.  ^  The  net  result  was  a  decrease  in  the  figure  of 
merit.  The  same  result  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  turbulent  vanes  in  cellular  radiators, 
and,  indeed,  no  type  of  radiator  is  known  to  the  writer  in  which  an  artificial  increase  of 
turbulence  is  not  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  figure  of  merit. 

Report  No.  87,  entitled  "  EiOfects  of  Nature  of  Cooling  Surface  on  Radiator  Performance," 
by  S.  R.  Parsons  and  R.  V.  Kleinschmidt,  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  report  discusses  the 
efi'ects  of  roughness,  smoothness,  and  cleanness  of  cooling  surfaces  on  the  performance  of 
aeronautic  radiators,  as  shown  by  experimental  work,  with  different  conditions  of  surface, 
on  (1)  heat  transfer  from  a  single  brass  tube  and  from  a  radiator;  (2)  pressure  drop  in  an 
air  stream  in  a  single  brass  tube  and  in  a  radiator;  (3)  head  resistance  of  a  radiator:  and 
(4)  flow  of  air  through  a  radiator.  It  is  shown  that  while  smooth  surfaces  are  better  than 
rough,  the  surfaces  usually  found  in  commercial  radiators  do  not  differ  enough  to  show 
marked  effect  on  performance,  provided  the  surfaces  are  kept  clean. 

An  accumulation  of  oil  and  dust  on  the  surface  will  have  a  very  harmful  effect  on  the 
performance  of  the  radiator.  The  heat  transfer  from  an  ordinary  smooth  surface  may  be 
increased  17  per  cent  in  a  good  air  flow  by  giving  the  surface  a  high  polish,  or  it  may  be 
decreased  10  per  cent  or  more  by  smoking  the  surface,  and  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  radiator 
then  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  polishing  the  surface,  6  to  10  per  cent  being  observed 
in  one  case. 

In  general,  the  performance  of  a  radiator  may  be  improved  by  polishing  the  surfaces; 
and  if  they  are  fairly  smooth  and  clean,  a  high  polish  is  required  to  produce  an  appreciable 
change  in  the  property  of  the  radiator,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  or  not  such  a  method 
of  improvement  is  practicable. 

Report  No.  88,  entitled  "Pressure  Drop  in  Radiator  Air  Tubes,"  by  S.  R.  Parsons, 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  report  describes  a  method  for  measuring  the  drop  in  static 
pressure  in  air  flowing  through  a  radiator  and  shows  (1)  a  reason  for  the  discrepancy  noted 
by  various  observers  between  head  resistance  and  drop  in  pressure;  (2)  a  difference  in 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  jet  in  entering  a  circular  cell  and  a  square  cell;  (3)  the  ratlio 
of  internal  frictional  resistance  to  total  head  resistance  for  two  representative  types;  (4)  the 
effect  of  smoothness  of  surface  on  pressure  gradient;  and  (5)  the  effects  of  supplying  heat 
to  the  radiator  on  pressure  gradient. 

The  fact  that  the  pressure  gradients  are  found  to  be  approximately  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  air  appears  to  indicate  turbulent  flow,  even  in  the  short  tubes 
of  the  radiator. 

It  was  found  that  in  general  the  drop  in  the  static  pressure  in  the  air  stream  through 
a  cellular  radiator  and  the  pressure  gradient  in  the  air  tubes  are  practically  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  air  flow  in  a  given  air  density;  that  the  difference  between  the  head 
resistance  per  unit  area  and  the  fall  of  static  pressure  through  the  air  tubes  in  radiators  is 
apparent  rather  than  real ;  and  that  radiators  of  different  types  differ  widely  in  the  amount 
of  contraction  of  the  jet  at  entrance.  The  frictional  resistance  was  found  to  vary  considerably, 
and  in  one  case  to  be  tAvo-thirds  of  the  head  resistance  in  the  type  using  circular  cells  and  one- 
half  of  the  head  resistance  of  the  radiator  type  using  square  cells  of  approximately  the  same 
dimensions. 

Report  No.  89,  entitled  "  Comparison  of  Alcogas  Aviation  Fuel  with  Export  Aviation 
Gasoline,"  by  V.  R.  Gage,  S.  W.  Sparrow,  and  D.  R.  Harper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. — 
Mixtures  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  when  used  in  internal-combustion  engines  designed  for 
gasoline  have  been  found  to  possess  the  advantage  of  alcohol  in  withstanding  high  com- 
pression without  "knock,"  while  retaining  advantages  of  gasoline  with  regard  to  starting 
characteristics.     Tests  of  such  fuels  for  maximum  power-producing  ability  and  fuel  economy 
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at-  vanoiis  ralos  of  consumption  are  thus  of  practical  importance,  with  especial  reference  to 
liij;h-com|)ressi()n  engine  development. 

Aviation  alco<ras,  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Alcohol  ('o.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  trial 
by  the  Navy  Department  and  by  tlie  latter  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  t«8t, 
was  a  mixture  ai)parently  of  about  40  per  cent  alcohol,  35  per  cent  pjasoline,  17  per  cent 
benzol,  and  8  per  cent  other  injjjredicnts.  This  is  not  the  alcoj^as  prepared  for  commercial 
or  passen<;or  car  use.     The  exact  composition  and  methods  of  manufacture  are  a  trade  secret. 

'J'he  tests  nuide  for  the  Navy  Department  consislx'd  in  a  direct  comparison,  in  a  12-cylinder 
Liberty  engine,  between  alcogas  and  standard  "X"  (export  grade)  aviation  gasoline  with 
respect  to  maxinumi  power  obtainable  and  fuel  consumi)tion  with  the  leanest  mixture  giving 
maximum  power.  The  tests  Avere  made  in  the  altitude  laboratory  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
whore  controlled  comlitions  simulate  those  of  any  altitude  up  to  30,000  feet.  The  speed 
range  covere^l  was  from  1,400  to  1,800  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  altitude  range  from 
ground  level  to  25,000  feet.  Two  series  of  comparisons  were  made,  one  witl;  5.6  compression 
ratio  pistons  and  one  with  7.2  compression  ratio  pistons. 

The  results  of  the  tests  showed  the  following  performance  of  alcogas  in  comparison  with 
X  gasoline  as  a  standard : 

(1)  At  5.6  compression  the  same  maximum  power  production  at  ground  level  and  a  general 
average  of  4  per  cent  more  power  at  altitude,  the  maximum  difference  being  about  6  per  cent 
at  6,400  feet  and  1.800  revolutions  per  minute. 

(2)  At  7.2  compi'ession  an  average  and  fairly  uniform  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  power  at 
altitude,  no  comparative  figure  for  X  gasoline  at  ground  level  being  determined  with  this 
compression. 

(3)  A  fuel  consumption  per  brake  horsepower  of  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  more  by 
weight  to  secure  this  maximum  power  at  any  altitude  or  speed  with  either  compression  ratio. 
Owing  to  12  per  cent  higher  density  of  alcogas,  the  fuel  consumption  in  terms  of  volume  per 
brake  horsepower  is  practically  the  same  as  with  X  gasoline. 

(4)  Thermal  efficiency  superior  by  about  15  per  cent.  A  pound  of  alcogas  contains  about 
22  per  cent  less  heat  units  than  a  pound  of  gasoline,  so  that  in  securing  more  power  with  15 
per  cent  greater  w^eight  of  fuel  it  is  evident  that  the  available  energy  of  alcogas  is  more 
fully  utilized  than  that  of  gasoline. 

Report  No.  00,  entitled  "  Comparison  of  Hecter  Fuel  with  Export  Aviation  Gasoline,"  by 
H.  C.  Dickinson,  V.  R.  Gage,  and  S.  W.  Sparrow,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. — Aviation 
engine  developments  for  attaining  higher  power  at  altitude  are  following  two  principal  lines, 
supercharging  and  increase  in  compression  ratio.  For  the  latter  fuels  have  been  demanded 
which  are  capable  of  operating  under  compressions  too  high  for  gasoline.  Among  the  fuels 
which  will  operate  at  compression  ratios  up  to  at  least  8.0  without  preignition  or  "  pinking"  is 
Hecter  fuel,  whence  a  careful  determination  of  its  performance  is  of  importance. 

The  Hecter-  fuel  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  use  in  these  tests  was  a  mixture  of 
30  per  cent  benzol  (CyHg)  and  70  per  cent  cyclohexane  (Cp.Hij)?  having  a  low  freezing  point, 
and  distilling  from  first  drop  to  90  per  cent  at  nearly  a  constant  temperature,  about  20°  C. 
below  the  average  distillation  temperature  ("  mean  volatility  ")  of  the  X  gasoline. 

This  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  two  fuels  in  an  aviation  engine  was  made  in 
the  altitude  chamber  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  duplicating  altitude  conditions  up  to  about 
25.000  feet,  except  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  carburetor  was  maintained 
nearly  constant  at  about  10°  C.  A  Liberty  12-cylinder  aviation  engine  was  used,  supplied 
with  special  pistons  giving  a  compression  ration  of  7.2  (the  compression  pressure  measured 
by  check- valve  gauge  was  170  pounds  per  square  inch).  Stromberg  carburetors  were  used  and 
were  adjusted  for  each  change  of  fuel,  speed,  load,  and  altitude  so  as  to  give  the  maximum 
possible  power  with  the  least  fuel  for  this  power.  The  tests  covered  a  speed  range  of  1,400 
to  1,800  r.  p.  m. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  the  power  developed  by  Hecter  fuel  is  the 
same  as  that  developed  by  export  aviation  gasoline  at  about  1,800  r.  p.  m.  at  all  altitudes. 
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At  lower  speeds  differences  in  the  power  developed  by  the  fuels  become  evident.  At  1,400 
r.  p.  m.  and  25,000  feet  Hecter  gives  a  little  less  power  than  X  gasoline,  at  15,000  feet  about 
the  same,  and  at  6,000  feet  perhaps  6  per  cent  more.  Comparisons  at  ground  level  were 
omitted  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  damaging  the  engine  by  operating  with  open  throttle  on 
gasoline  at  so  high  a  compression.  The  fuel  consumption  per  unit  power  based  on  weight, 
not  vohime,  averaged  more  than  10  per  cent  greater  with  Hecter  than  with  X  gasoline,  con- 
sidering all  conditions.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  when  using  Hecter  is  less  than 
when  using  gasoline,  particularly  at  higher  speeds,  a  generalization  of  the  difference  for 
all  altitudes  and  speeds  being  8  per  cent.  The  general  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  more 
Hecter  is  exhausted  unburnt.  Undoubtedly  Hecter  can  withstand  high  compression  pressures 
and  temperatures  without  preignition.  This  characteristic  was  proved  by  operating  the  engine 
(compression  ratio  7.2)  with  full  throttle  at  1,500  r.  p.  m.  on  the  ground,  carburetor  air 
temperature  42°  C.  (107.6°  F.)  and  jacket-water  temperature,  leaving  engine,  at  90°  C, 
(104°  F.).     No  signs  of  preignition  or  "  pinking  "  were  noted. 

Report  No.  91,  "Nomenclature  for  Aeronautics,"  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. — This  nomenclature  and  list  of  symbols  were  approved  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  for  publication  as  a  technical  report,  on 
April  1,  1920,  on  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee  on  aerodynamics. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  report  is  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  official  documents  of  the  Govei'nmont  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  technical  and 
other  commercial  publications.  This  report  supersedes  all  previous  publications  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject. 

The  subcommittee  on  aerodynamics  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  report.  It  was 
materially  assisted  by  the  Interdepartmental  Conference  on  Aeronautical  Nomenclature  and 
Symbols,  organized  by  the  executive  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, for  the  purpose  of  giving  adequate  representation  to  the  divisions  of  the  Army 
Air  Service  and  to  the  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  most  concerned.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  interdepartmental  conference  was  held  on  October  23,  1919,  and  the  second  meeting  on 
January  15,  1920,  at  which  meeting  this  report  was  unanimously  approA-ed  and  recommended 
to  the  subcommittee  on  aerodynamics,  with  the  reservation  that  stability  terms  and  power-plant 
terms  be  given  further  and  special  consideration. 

The  stability  terms  were  accordingly  referred  for  special  consideration  to  Messrs.  E.  B. 
Wilson, ,).  C.  Hunsaker,  A.  F.  Zahm,  P].  P.  AVarner,  and  H.  Bateman,  and  the  power-plant  terms 
were  referred  to  the  subcommittee  on  power  plants  for  aircraft.  The  complete  report  was 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee  on  aerodynamics  on  March  8,  1920,  and  recommended  to  the 
executive  committee  for  approval  and  publication. 

Report  No.  92,  entitled  "Analysis  of  Wing  Truss  Stresses,"  by  E,  P.  Warner  and  Roy  G. 
Miller,  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory.  Airplane  wing  trusses  are  generally  de- 
signed to  contain  redundant  members  (stagger  wires  and  external  drag  Avires)  which,  accord- 
ing to  common  practice,  are  not  taken  into  account  in  calculations,  so  as  to  simplify  the  stress 
analysis  by  rendering  the  structure  statically  determinate.  A  more  accurate  method,  in  which 
the  redundancies  are  included,  involves  a  solution  by  means  of  Castigliano's  method  of  least 
work. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  practical  application  of  the  method  of  least  work 
the  stresses  for  several  cases  of  loading  were  worked  out  for  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the 
Curtiss  JN-4H. 

Case  I  was  taken  as  the  condition  of  velocity  of  100  miles  per  hour  combined  with  the 
angle  of  attack  of  maximum  lift.  Case  la  assumed  the  same  loading  but  neglected  the  dis- 
tortion of  wooden  members  in  the  least- work  analysis.  So  little  error  was  involved  in  Case  la 
(nowhere  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength)  that  this  simplified  method  was 
employed  for  each  succeeding  case. 

Case  11  assumed  a  diving  speed  of  120  miles  per  hour  and  an  angle  of  attack  of  no  lift. 
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Case  III  was  worked  out  for  the  conditions  imposed  by  tint  sand  load  reconiinendtid  in 
N.  A.  C.  A.  Technical  Note  No.  (>. 

An  analysis  for  each  case  was  also  carried  through  with  the  stresses  corrected  for  the  worst 
initial  tensions  which  tensionieter  readings  on  service  machines  indicated  were  pn^hable. 
It  was  concluded  that — 
(i)  The  uiaUiu";-  of  a  least-woi'U  analysis  of  a  new  design  lor  at  least  oik;  case  is  thoroughly 

justified, 
(ii)  The  wooden  members  may  be  omitted  from  consideration  in  the  work  equations 

without  causing  any  serious  error, 
(iii)  The  effect  of  the  stagger  wires  is  unimportant  when  the  load  is  approximately  equally 

distributed  between  the  front  and  rear  trusses.     The  stagger  wires  are  subjected  to 

their  worst  stresses  while  diving, 
(iv)   Only  very  rarely  are  both  external  drag  wires  stressed  simultaneously, 
(v)   The  initial  tensions  are  almost  always  excessive,  particularly  in  the  stagger  wires. 
The  following  recommendations  Avere  made : 

I.  Only  one  external  drag  wire  should  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  plane  of  symmetry  and 

none  are  required  if  the  front  flying  wires  are  strengthened  and  their  attachment 
to  the  fuselage  carried  forward. 

II.  The  long  stagger  wire  is  generally  the  more  severely  stressed.     If  a  steel  tube  is  used 

for  stagger  bracing  it  should  form  the  short  diagonal  of  the  panel. 

III.  Airplanes  should  be  rigged,  whenever  possible,  by  means  of  a  tensiometer  and  in 

accordance  with  a  schedide  of  initial  tensions  to  be  provided  by  the  designer. 

Report  No.  93,  entitled  "  Properties  of  Aerofoil  Sections,"  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. — The  object  of  this  report  is  to  bring  together  the  investigations  of 
the  various  aerodynamic  laboratories  of  this  country  and  Europe  upon  the  subject  of  aerofoils 
suitable  for  use  as  lifting  or  control  surfaces  on  aircraft.  The  data  have  been  so  arranged  as 
to  be  of  most  use  to  designing  engineers  and  for  purposes  of  general  reference.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  to  publish  all  existing  tests  on  aerofoil  sections,  and  present  this 
information  in  a  new  form. 

The  absolute  system  of  coefficients  has  been  used,  since  it  is  thought  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  that  this  system  is  the  one  most  suited  for  international 
use,  and  yet  is  one  for  which  a  desired  transformation  can  be  easily  made.  For  this  puropse 
a  set  of  transformation  constants  is  included  in  this  report. 

Each  aerofoil  section  is  given  a  reference  number,  and  the  test  data  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  curves  from  which  the  coefficients  can  be  read  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  design  pur- 
poses. The  dimensions  of  the  profile  of  each  section  are  given  at  various  stations  along  the 
chord  in  per  cent  of  the  chord  using  as  datum  the  line  shown  on  the  curves.  The  shape  of  the 
section  is  also  shown  in  reasonable  accuracy  to  enable  one  to  more  clearly  visualize  the  section 
under  consideration  together  with  its  characteristics.  The  more  accurately  to  obtain  the 
dimensions  of  the  profile  of  each  section,  a  separate  data  sheet  for  each  section  has  been  included, 
which  gives  an  additional  decimal  place  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  ordinates. 

The  authority  for  the  results  here  presented  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  laboratory  at 
which  the  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  size  of  model,  wind  velocity,  and  date  of  test. 

Three  separate  indices  are  given — a  chart  index  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  designer  to 
select  the  wing  section  most  suitable  for  the  particular  design  he  is  interested  in;  a  group  index 
which  is  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  curve  sheets ;  that  is,  by  countries  and  laboratories 
at  which  tests  were  conducted,  each  section  also  being  designated  by  a  reference  number;  and 
an  alphabetical  index. 

In  order  that  the  designer  may  easily  pick  out  a  wing  section  which  is  suited  to  the  type  of 
machine  on  which  he  is  working,  four  index  charts  are  given  which  classify  the  wings  according 
to  their  aerodynamic  and  structural  properties. 
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Report  No.  9^,  entitled  "  The  Efficiency  of  Small  Bearings  in  Instruments  of  the  Type 
Used  in  Aircraft,"  by  F.  II.  Norton,  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory. — This 
report  deals  with  the  construction  and  properties  of  bearings  and  pivots  for  use  in  instruments. 
The  static  and  running  friction  for  both  thrust  and  radial  loads  was  determined  for  a  number 
of  conical  pivot?  and  cylindrical  and  ball  bearings.  The  static  rocking  friction  was  also  measured 
for  several  conical  and  ball  bearings  under  a  heavy  load,  especially  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  use  in  an  N,  i\  L.  type  wind  tunnel  balance.  In  constructing  conical  pivots  and 
sockets  it  was  found  that  the  pivots  should  be  hardened  and  highly  polished,  preferably  with 
a  revolving  lap,  and  that  the  sockets  should  be  made  by  punching  with  a  hardened  and  polished 
punch.  It  was  found  that  for  a  light  load  the  conical  pivots  give  less  friction  than  any  other 
type,  and  their  wearing  qualities  when  hardened  are  excellent.  When  the  load  exceeds  about 
1,000  grams  ball  bearings  give  less  friction  than  pivots  and  will  stand  shocks  and  wear  better. 
Very  small  ball  bearings  are  unsatisfactory  because  the  proportional  accuracy  of  the  balls 
and  races  is  not  high  enough  to  insure  smooth  running.  For  rocking  pivots  under  heavy 
loads  it  was  found  that  a  ball-and-socket  bearing,  consisting  of  a  hemispherical  socket  and 
a  sphere  of  smaller  diameter  concentric  with  it  with  a  row  of  small  balls  resting  between  the 
two,  was  superior  to  a  pivot  resting  in  a  socket.  It  was  found  that  vibration  such  as  occurs 
in  an  airplane  will  greatly  reduce  the  static  friction  of  a  pivot  or  bearing,  in  some  cases  to  as 
little  as  one-twentieth  of  its  static  value. 

Report  No.  95,  entitled  "  Diagrams  of  Airplane  Stability,"  by  H.  Bateman,  California 
Institute  of  Technology. — In  this  report  a  study  is  made  of  the  effect  on  longitudinal  and  lat- 
eral oscillations  of  an  airplane  of  simultaneous  variations  in  two  resistance  derivatives  while 
the  remainder  of  the  derivatives  are  constant.  The  results  are  represented  by  diagrams  in 
which  the  two  variable  resistance  derivatives  are  used  as  coordinates,  and  curves  are  plotted 
along  which  the  modulus  of  decay  of  a  long  oscillation  has  a  constant  value.  The  same  type  of 
analysis  is  also  carried  out  for  the  stability  of  the  parachute.  For  longitudinal  stability  it 
is  concluded  that  a  decrease  in  y)  is  unfavorable  to  stability,  but  it  may  be  offset  by  a  variation 
in  the  other  derivatives.  The  effect  of  a  spring  flap  is  discussed  that  will  change  ^  from  its 
usual  value  of  0  to  either  a  positive  or  negative  quantity.  It  is  found  that  a  positive  value 
of  "C,  is  unfavorable  to  stability.  It  is  also  found  that  an  increase  in  the  value  of  ^  is  unfavor- 
able to  stability,  and  that,  if  ?  is  made  positive,  the  time  of  damping  is  decreased.  In  lateral 
stability  it  is  found  that  the  greater  the  value  of  ^  the  greater  is  the  effect  on  the  damping  of 
a  change  in  iv,  and  that  an  increase  in  lo  decreases  the  time  of  damping,  but  does  not  greatly 
alter  the  period.  When  ^=0  an  increase  in  rj  decreases  the  time  of  damping  and  increases 
the  period,  but  when  ^  is  positive  the  effect  seems  to  be  reversed.  An  increase  in  s  widens 
the  gap  betAveen  the  curves  t:=a  constant,  and  to  greatly  increase  the  period  when  ^=1  and 
5r=2.  The  chief  effect  of  a  decrease  in  y;  seems  to  be  a  slight  change  in  cur\^ature  of  the  curve 
t—a  constant.  In  discussing  the  stability  of  a  helicopter  it  is  concluded  that  the  gyroscopic 
effect  on  stability  will  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  airplane. 

Report  No.  96,  entitled  "  Statical  Longitudinal  Stability  of  Airplanes,"  by  E.  P.  Warner, 
Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory. — This  report,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  "  Pre- 
liminary Report  on  Free  Flight  Testing"  (No.  70),  presents  a  detailed  theoretical  analysis  of 
statical  stability  with  free  and  locked  controls  and  also  the  results  of  many  free  flight  tests  on 
several  types  of  airplanes. 

In  developing  the  theory  of  stability  with  locked  controls  an  expression  for  pitching 
moment  is  derived  in  simple  terms  by  considering  the  total  moment  as  the  sum  of  the  moments 
due  to  wings  and  tail  surface.  This  expression,  when  differentiated  with  respect  to  angle  of 
incidence,  enables  an  analysis  to  be  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  pitching  moment. 
The  effects  of  slip  stream  and  down  wash  are  also  considered  and  it  is  concluded  that  the 
C  Cx.  location  has  but  slight  effect  or  stability,  and  that  stability  is  much  improved  by  increas- 
ing the  efiiciency  of  the  tail  surfaces,  which  may  be  done  by  using  an  "  inverted  "  tail  plane. 

The  results  of  free  flight  tests  with  locked  controls  are  discussed  at  length  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  agreement  between  the  experimental  results  and  theory  is  very  satisfactory. 
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Tho  theory  of  stability  with  free  controls  is  not  nmcniible  to  the  sinipN^  miithemfitical  treat- 
ment used  in  the  case  of  locked  controls,  but  a  cK^ir  statement  of  the  ccMulitions  enables  several 
coiuliisioiis  ((»  1)1'  (h'Mw  II,  one  of  which  is  that  tho  fixed  tail  surfaces  should  be  much  larger  than 
the  movable  sui-faces. 

The  discussion  of  fli<j;ht  tests  with  free  controls  covers  the  efltect  of  C.  G.  position,  tail 
settin<j;,  and  slip  stream  on  the  JN-4II  and  f^ives  an  auidysis  of  the  curves  of  forces  on  f;oritrol 
stick  for  tho  VP]-7,  U.  S.  A.  C-11,  and  Martin  transport. 

Report  No.  97^  "General  Theory  of  the  Steady  Motion  of  tin  Airplane,"  by  George  de 
ik)thozat,  J<-ln^ineerin<2j  Division,  Air  Service  of  the  Army.— The  writer  points  out  briefly  the 
history  of  the  method  proposed  for  the  study  of  the  steady  motion  of  an  airplane,  which  is 
diU'oreiit  from  other  metliods  now  used.  M.  Paul  I'ainlevo  has  shown  how  convenient  tlie  drag- 
lift  curve  was  for  the  study  of  airplane  steady  motion.  His  treatment  of  this  subject  can  be 
found  in  "La  Technique  Aeronautique,"  No.  1,  January  1,  1910.  In  the  author's  book  "Etude 
de  la  Stabilite  I'Aeroplane,"  Paris,  1911,  he  has  added  to  the  drag-lift  curve  the  curve  called 
the  "  sjoeed  curve  "  which  permits  a  direct  checking  of  the  speed  of  the  airplane  under  all  flying 
conditions.  But  the  speed  curve  was  plotted  in  the  same  quadrant  as  the  drag-lift  curve.  Later, 
with  the  progressive  development  of  aeronautical  science,  and  with  the  continually  increasing 
knowledge  concerning  engines  and  propellers,  the  author  was  brought  to  add  the  three  other 
quadrants  to  the  original  quadrant,  and  thus  Avas  obtained  the  steady  motion  chart  which  is 
described  in  detail  in  this  report. 

This  chart  therel'ore  permits  one  to  read  directly  for  a  given  airplane  its  horizontal  speed 
at  any  altitude,  its  rate  of  climb  at  any  altitude,  its  apparent  inclination  to  the  horizon  at  any 
moment,  its  ceiling,  its  propeller  thrust,  revolutions,  efficiency,  and  power  absorbed,  that  is,  the 
complete  set  of  quantities  involved  in  the  subject,  and  to  follow  the  variations  of  all  these 
quantities  both  for  variable  altitude  and  for  variable  throttle.  The  chart  also  permits  one  to 
follow  the  variation  of  all  of  the  above  quantities  in  flight  as  a  function  of  thei  lift  coefficient  and 
of  the  speed. 

The  author  also  discusses  in  this  report  the  interaction  of  the  airplane  and  propeller 
through  the  slipstream  and  the  question  of  the  properties  of  the  engine-propeller  system  and  its 
dependence  upon  the  properties  of  the  engine  considered  alone  and  of  the  propeller  considered 
alone  will  be  found  treated  here  in  the  general  manner  demanded  by  actual  aeronautical 
engineering  practice.    There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  standard  atmosphere. 

.  In  Part  IV  the  general  theory  of  the  steady  motion  of  an  airplane  is  developed,  and  after 
the  basic  equations  have  been  established  and  the  methods  to  be  used  described  a  general 
survey  of  the  properties  of  airplane  steady  motion  is  given.  A  detailed  discussion  of  climb- 
ing phenomena  will  be  found  and  the  general  formulas  established  for  the  rate  of  climb  and 
time  of  climb,  which  quantities  under  the  simplest  assumptions  appear  as  hyperbolic  func- 
tions of  the  ceiling.  It  is  also  shown  as  a  consequence  under  what  conditions  one  can  drive 
the  law  of  linear  variation  of  the  rate  of  climb  with  altitude  as  observed  practically. 

Report  No.  98,  entitled  "  Design  of  Wind  Tunnels  and  Wind  Tunnel  Propellers,"  by  E.  P. 
Warner  and  F.  H.  Norton,  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory. — This  report  is  a 
continuation  of  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics'  Report  No.  73.  The  variations 
in  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  stream  were  studied  by  means  of  a  recording  air  speed 
meter  and  a  recording  yawmeter.  The  work  was  carried  on  both  in  a  1-foot  diameter  model 
tunnel  and  in  a  5-foot  full-sized  tunnel,  and  wherever  possible  comparison  was  made  between 
them.  It  was  found  that  placing  radial  vanes  directly  before  the  propeller  in  the  exit  cone 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  tunnel  to  a  considerable  extent  and  also  gave  a  steadier  flow. 
The  placing  of  a  honeycomb  at  the  mouth  of  the  experimental  portion  was  of  the  greatest 
aid  in  straiphtening  the  air  flow,  but  at  the  same  time  this  decreased  the  efficiency  of  the 
tunnel.  Several  types  of  diffuser  were  tried  in  the  return  air  stream,  but  only  a  slight  improA^e- 
ment  resuUed  in  the  steadiness  of  the  flow.  Some  experiments  were  tried  on  the  effect  of 
the  shape  of  exit  cone  and  it  was  found  that  a  straight  cone  in  all  cases  gave  the  highest 
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efficiency.  The  effect  of  placiii";  a  closed  room  about  the  model  tunnel  of  the  same  propor- 
tional size  as  the  buildinj^  on  the  5-foot  tunnel  decreased  the  speed  for  the  same  power  14^ 
per  cent.  Several  spinners  were  placed  about  the  propeller  in  the  model  tunnel  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  give  increased  efficiency  and  a  steadier  flow,  but  in  no  case  was  there  any 
improvement. 

Report  No.  99,  entitled  "Accelerations  in  rii<rht,''  by  F.  H.  Norton  and  E.  T.  Allen, 
Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laborator3\ — This  report  deals  wuth  the  accelerations  ob- 
tained in  flight  on  various  airplanes  at  Langley  Field.  The  instrument  used  in  these  tests 
was  a  recording  accelerometer  of  a  new  tj'pe  designed  bj'  the  technical  staff  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  flat  steel  spring  sup- 
ported rigidly  at  one  end  so  that  the  free  end  may  be  deflected  by  its  own  weight  from  its 
neutral  position  by  any  acceleration  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  spring.  This 
deflection  is  measured  by  a  very  light  tilting  mirror  caused  to  rotate  by  the  deflection  of  the 
spring,  Avhich  reflected  the  beam  of  light  onto  a  moving  film.  The  motion  of  the  spring  is 
damped  by  a  thin  aluminum  vane  which  rotates  with  the  spring  between  the  poles  of  an  electric 
magnet.  Records  were  taken  on  landings  and  take-offs,  in  loops,  spins,  spirals,  and  rolls. 
It  was  found  that  the  loading  in  a  fairly  heavy  landing  reached  a  maximum  of  5  g.,  in  a 
loop  it  reached  a  maximum  of  about  3.7  g.,  in  a  spin  a  maximum  of  about  3  g..  while  in  a 
roll  it  attained  the  value  of  4.2  g.,  showing  that  this  maneuver  puts  a  greater  strain  on  the 
airplane  than  any  other.  A  JN-4H  was  pulled  as  suddenly  as  possible  out  of  a  dive  at  50, 
60,  70,  and  80  miles  an  hour.  The  records  show  that  the  time  elapsed  between  pulling  the 
stick  back  and  reaching  the  maximum  acceleration  was  independent  of  the  air  speed  and 
amounted  to  about  0.9  seconds.  These  accelerations  are  slightly  lower  than  the  theoretical 
accelerations  that  would  be  obtained  if  the  airplane  were  suddenlj^  turned  to  the  angle  of 
maximum  lift.  It  was  also  found  that  an  airplane  had  a  certain  definite  period  of  vibration 
which  could  be  excited  by  the  engine,  but  which  was  not  at  all  dependent  upon  it,  as  the 
vibrations  were  nearly  as  evident  when  the  airplane  was  gliding  with  a  dead  stick.  This 
period  of  vibration  appeared  to  be  inversel}^  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  airplane.  It  is 
concluded  from  these  tests  that  in  no  reasonable  stunting  would  the  load  in  flying  ever  exceed 
a  factor  of  four  and  one-half  times  the  normal  stress. 

Report  No.  100,  entitled  "Accelerometer  Design,"  by  E.  P.  Warner  and  F.  H.  Norton, 
Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory. — In  connection  with  the  development  of  an 
accelerometer  for  measuring  the  loads  on  airplanes  in  free  flight  a  study  of  the  theory  of  such 
instruments  has  been  made,  and  the  results  of  this  study  are  summarized  in  this  report.  Por- 
tion of  the  analysis  deals  particularly  with  the  sources  of  error  and  with  the  limitations  placed 
on  the  location  of  the  instrument  in  the  airplane.  The  discussion  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
accelerometer  includes  a  study  of  its  theoretical  motions  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
affected  by  the  natural  period  of  vibration  and  by  the  damping,  together  with  a  report  of  some 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  forced  vibrations  on  the  record. 

Report  No.  101,  entitled  "  The  Calculated  Performance  of  Airplanes  Equipped  with  Super- 
charging Engines,"  by  E.  C.  Kemble,  Harvard  University. — In  Part  I  of  this  report  are  pre- 
sented the  theoretical  performance  curves  of  an  airplane  engine  equipped  with  a  supercharging 
compressor.  In  predicting  the  gross  power  of  a  supercharging  engine,  the  writer  uses  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  correction  factors  based  on  experiments  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
(cf.  Reports  No.  45  and  46  of  this  committee).  Means  for  estimating  the  temperature  rise  in 
the  compressor  are  outlined.  Since  the  compressor  will  be  designed  for  a  definite  normal  pres- 
sure ratio,  the  gross  power  output  under  normal  conditions  is  easily  computed  when  the  intake 
temperature  is  known.  In  the  case  of  a  gear-driven  compressor,  the  net  power  is  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  power  absorbed  hy  the  compressor  from  the  gross  power.  For  use  in  deter- 
mining the  size  and  power  absorption  of  the  compressor  needed  in  a  given  case,  a  formula  for 
the  variation  of  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  the  motor  with  intake  temperature  and  exhaust 
pressure  is  derived. 
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In  ciilciilaliii';-  (he  power  output  of  an  engine  fitted  with  a  turblTic-driven  compreHsor,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  back  pressure  created  by  the  turbine  is  equal  to  the  increase  in  tlie  carbureter 
pressure  produced  by  the  blower. 

A  graphical  method  is  outlined  whereby  performance  curves  for  either  type  of  engine- 
compressor  unit  at  all  si)ee(ls  and  altitudes  may  be  laid  out  with  the  aid  of  assumed  com- 
pressor chara('(<M-istics.  Comparative  jierformanco  curves  for  a  Liberty  engine  operating 
with  a  turbine-driven  compressor,  a  gear-driven  comi)ressor,  and  without  sup<!rcharging,  are 
derived  in  an  illustrative  calculation.  A  discussion  of  the  relative  fuel  consumption  of  super- 
charging and  nonsupercharging  engines  when  the  carbureter  is  adjusted  for  maximum  power 
is  appended. 

Part  2  of  this  report  presents  an  estimation  of  the  perfonnance  curves  of  an  airplane 
fitter  with  a  supercharging  engine.  If  the  heat  leak  from  gas  turbine  and  exhaust  pipes  to  the 
water  jackets  is  prevented,  and  the  cooling  system  is  kept  under  constant  pressure,  no  additional 
radiator  equipment  should  be  required  when  a  supercharging  compressor  is  fitted,  to  an  airplane 
engine. 

A  method  of  estimating  airplane  performance  at  altitudes  with  the  aid  of  curves  for  the 
"  reduced  "  thrust  horsepower  available  and  required,  is  developed.  This  method  simplifies  the 
graphs  of  the  thrust  horsepower  required  at  altitudes,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  comparing 
the  performance  of  airplanes  of  different  sizes,  wing  loadings,  and  propelling  plant  character- 
istics, which  have  the  same  lift  and  drift  coefficients.  Two  methods  for  drawing  curves  of  the 
thrust  horsepower  available  with  a  variable  pitch  propeller  are  indicated. 

In  an  illustrative  example  horizontal  flight  speed  and  maximum  climbing  speed  curves  are 
worked  out  for  the  Lepere  two-seater  fighter  when  equipped  with  supercharging  and  non- 
supercharging  engines,  and  with  both  fixed  and  variable  pitch  propellers.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  altitude-time  curves  at  maximum  climbing  rate  and  curves  showing  the  relative  fuel 
economy  (i.  e.,  relative  distance  traversed  per  pound  of  fuel)  in  horizontal  flight  with  the 
engine  wide  open  at  all  altitudes. 

A  supercharging  installation  suitable  for  commercial  use  is  described,  and  it  is  shown 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  compressor  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
carrying  capacity  can  be  effected  simultaneously. 

In  an  appendix  the  writer  derives  a  theoretical  formula  for  the  correction  of  the  thrust 
coefficient  of  an  airscrew  to  offset  the  added  resistance  of  the  airplane  due  to  the  slip-stream 
effect. 

Report  No.  10£,  entitled  "Performance  of  Liberty-12  Engine,"  by  S.  W.  Sparrow  and 
H.  S.  AVhite,  Bureau  of  Standards. — In  cooperation  with  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Air 
Service  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  Liberty-12  engine  has  been  tested  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  program  of  tests  was  planned  to  yield  that  information  considered  most 
important  in  determining  the  value  of  the  engine  for  aviation.  Full  power  runs  were  made 
at  the  ground,  at  25,000  feet,  and  at  several  intermediate  altitudes.  To  determine  the  mechani- 
cal efficiency  of  the  engine,  friction  horsepower  was  measured  at  the  ground  and  at  15,000  feet. 
As  a  basis  for  predicting  engine  performance  with  a  propeller,  a  series  of  tests  was  made  in 
which  the  dynamometer  load  and  engine  throttle  were  adjusted  at  each  speed  to  simulate  the 
engine  load  which  would  be  imposed  at  that  speed  by  a  propeller  operating  under  normal  full 
load  at  1,700  r.  p.  m. 

Among  the  quantities  calculated  from  the  test  measurements  are:  Brake  horsepower; 
brake  mean  effective  pressure;  fuel  consumption;  mixture  ratio;  mechanical,  thermal,  and 
volumetric  efficiency ;  and  the  percentage  of  the  heat  in  the  fuel  appearing  in  the  jacket  water 
and  in  the  exhaust.  Jacket  water  temperature,  oil  temperature,  manifold  pressure,  etc..  are 
recorded  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  the  test  was  made. 

The  provision  on  the  carburetor  for  adjusting  the  mixture  ratio  is  shown  to  be  inadequate 

at  altitudes  above  16,000  feet.    Improving  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  making 

such  changes  as  will  prevent  the  present  decrease  of  volumetric  efficiency  with  increase  of 

altitude  are  suggested  as  two  possibilities  of  improving  the  altitude  performance  of  the  engine. 

54889—21 4 
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Report  No.  103^  entitled  "  Performance  of  Hispano-Suiza  300-horsepower  Engine,"  by 
S.  W.  Sparrow  and  H.  S.  AVhite,  Bureau  of  Standards. — A  300-horsepower  Hispano-Suiza 
engine  Has  been  tested  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  program  of  tests  was  planned  in 
cooperation  with  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
was  intended  primarily  to  determine  the  characteristic  performance  of  the  engine  at  various 
altitudes.  The  engine  was  operated  at  the  ground,  at  25,000  feet,  and  at  intermediate  altitudes, 
both  at  full  load  and  at  loads  similar  to  those  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  engine  at 
various  speeds  by  a  propeller  Avhose  normal  full-load  speed  was  1,800  r.  p.  m.  Friction  horse- 
power also  was  determined  in  order  that  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine  might  be 
calculated. 

From  the  test  data  there  were  computed  the  brake  horsepower;  brake  mean  effective 
pressure;  specific  fuel  consumption;  mixture  ratio;  jacket  loss;  exhaust  loss;  and  thermal, 
mechanical,  and  volumetric  efficiencies.  A  record  of  jacket  water  temperatures,  oil  tempera- 
tures, manifold  pressures,  etc.,  shoAvs  the  conditions  under  which  the  test  was  made. 

A  brake  horsepower  of  352  was  obtained  at  2,200  r.  p.  m.  and  a  maximum  brake  mean 
effective  pressure  of  128  pounds  per  square  inch  at  about  1,600  r.  p.  m.  The  mechanical  effi- 
ciency varied  from  88  per  cent  to  83  per  cent  from  speeds  of  1,400  r.  p.  m.  to  2,200  r.  p.  m., 
while  the  brake  thermal  efficiency,  based  on  the  lower  calorific  value  of  the  fuel,  was  about  26 
per  cent  over  this  speed  range.  At  1,800  r.  p.  m.  and  at  an  air  density  of  0.040. pounds  per 
cubic  foot  the  brake  horsepower  was  about  42  per  cent  and  the  indicated  horsepower  about  47 
per  cent  of  that  at  the  ground. 

Report  No.  101)..,  entitled  "  Torsion  of  Wing  Trusses  at  Diving  Speeds,"  by  Roy  G.  Miller, 
Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laborator3\ — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  indicate 
what  effect  the  distortion  of  a  typical  loaded  wing  truss  will  have  upon  the  load  distribution. 
The  case  of  high  angle  of  incidence  may  be  dismissed  immediately  from  consideration  as  the 
loads  on  the  front  and  rear  trusses  are  nearly  balanced,  and  consequently  there  will  be  little 
angular  distortion.  A  given  angular  distortion  will  have  the  maximum  effect  upon  load 
distribution  in  the  region  of  the  angle  of  no-lift,  because  the  slope  of  the  lift  curve  is  highest 
here,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  angular  distortion  will  occur,  because  the  load  on  the 
front  truss  acts  downward  while  the  load  on  the  rear  truss  acts  upward. 

The  RAF-15  aerofoil  was  chosen  as  most  typical  of  present-day  wing  sections  and  serves 
for  an  illustrative  example.  This  was  combined  with  the  JN— i  wing  truss,  a  biplane  with 
overhanging  upper  wings.  Starting  with  the  assumption  of  a  loading  for  a  rigid  structure, 
the  wing  truss  and  the  deflections  were  calculated.  The  assumption  of  loading  for  the  second 
trial  was  based  upon  the  deflections  as  determined  by  the  first  trial.  After  several  approxi- 
mations it  was  possible  to  compute  accurately  the  angular  distortion  at  each  panel  point. 

It  was  found  that  no  great  angular  distortion  occurred  at  panel  points  where  there  was 
adequate  stagger  bracing  but  that  it  was  considerable  at  the  tip  of  the  overhanging  portion 
of  the  upper  wing.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  worth  the  added  complication 
to  correct  the  load  distribution  on  the  conventional  biplane  for  wing  truss  distortion  but 
that  it  would  be  highly  advisable  in  the  case  of  a  monoplane,  where  the  wires  of  the  lift  truss 
make  an  acute  angle  with  the  spars  and  where  there  can  be  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  stagger 
bracing.  It  would  also  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  the  internally  braced  wing  where  the 
relative  deflection  is  likely  to  be  high. 

Report  No.  105.,  entitled  "  Angles  of  Attack  and  Air  Speeds  During  Maneuvers,"  by  E.  P. 
Warner  and  F.  H.  Norton,  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory. — In  seeking  further 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  maneuvers  and  as  to  the  maneuverability  characteristics  of 
airplanes,  continuous  measurements  of  the  angles  of  attack  and  air  speeds  at  several  points 
along  the  wings  have  been  made  during  spins  and  loops.  Very  striking  results  have  been 
obtained  with  reference  to  the  rolling  velocity  and  the  distribution  of  load  in  spins  and  the 
variation  of  the  angle  of  attack  in  loops,  a  surprisingly  large  range  of  angle  being  experienced 
during  slow  loops.    This  work  is  fully  described  in  Technical  Report  No.  105. 
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lii'poi't  No.  IO(>^iM\{\[V'{\  " 'I'uiliiilciicc  ill  the  Air  'J'lihcs  of  lindisilois  lor  Aircraft  iMi^iiKis," 
l»y  S.  Iv.  Parsons,  Hiiroaii  of  Slaiidurds.- Tlui  oxislciuu?  of  turhiilcnt  (low  in  tli«  air  j^asHages 
ot  aircraft  radiators  and  of  variations  in  characitcr  oi-  doj>jrec  of  turbulence  with  difTerent 
tyjws  of  construction  is  shown  by  the  following?  experimental  evidence: 

(1)  Pressure  gradients  alon<>^  the  air  tubes  are  roujt!,iily  proportional  to  the  1.7  power  of 

the  speed,  which  is  characteristic  of  turbulent  flow  in  lon<jj  ciicular  tubes  of  the 
same  diameters. 

(2)  The   surface   coolinjij   coe(li(Ments   of    r;uliatoi-s    vary    widely    (0.002    to    0.007)    when 

expressed  as  heat  dissipated  per  unit  time,  per  unit  cooling  surface,  per  uait 
temperature  difference  between  air  and  water,  and  at  a  given  average  linear  speed 
through  the  tubes. 

(3)  A  fine  wire  electrically  heated  shows  different  cooling  coefficients  in  the  air  tubes  of 

different  radiators. 

(4)  Temperature  gradients  in  the  air  tubes  are  of  the  form  characteristic  of  turbulent 

flow  and  fail  to  show  sudden  breaks  such  as  might  indicate  a  dividing  line  between 
regions  of  viscous  and  of  turbulent  flow. 

The  use  of  special  devices  for  increasing  turbulence  may  increase  the  heat  transfer  per 
unit  surface  for  a  given  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator  but  such  practice  decreases  that  flow 
for  a  given  speed  of  flight  and  increases  head  resistance.  At  very  low  flying  speeds,  or  in 
cases  where  the  radiator  is  mounted  in  the  nose  of  the  fuselage,  turbulence  devices  may  some- 
times be  used  to  advantage,  but  every  type  known  to  the  writer  is  detrimental  to  the  general 
performance  of  the  radiator  at  high  speeds. 

Report  No.  107^  entitled  "A  High-Speed  Engine  Pressure  Indicator  of  the  Balanced 
Diaphragm  Type,"  by  H,  C.  Dickinson  and  F.  B.  Newell,  Bureau  of  Standards. — This  report 
describes  a  pressure-measuring  device  especially  adapted  for  use  in  mapping  indicator  dia- 
grams of  high-speed  internal-combustion  engines.  The  cards  are  obtained  by  a  point-to-point 
metnod  giving  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  engine  cycles.  The  principle  involved  is 
the  balancing  of  the  engine  cylinder  pressure  against  a  measured  pressure  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  metal  diaphragm  of  negligible  stiffness.  In  its  application  as  an  engine  indicator 
the  phase  of  the  engine  cycle  to  which  a  pressure  measurement  corresponds  is  selected  by  a 
timing  device.  The  report  discusses  briefly  the  errors  which  must  be  avoided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  indicator  for  light  high-speed  engines,  where  vibration  is  serious,  and  outlines 
the  principles  underlying  the  design  of  this  instrument  in  order  to  be  free  of  such  errors;. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  instrument  and  accessories  follows,  together  with  operating 
directions.  Specimen  indicator  diagrams  are  appended.  The  indicator  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully at  speeds  up  to  2,600  r.  p.  m.,  the  highest  speed  engine  available  for  trial.  Its  sensi- 
tivity is  approximately  that  of  a  standard  6-inch  dial  gauge  of  the  Bourbon  tube  type. 

Report  No.  108,  entitled  "  Some  Factors  of  Airplane  Engine  Performance,"  by  Victor  R. 
Gage,  Bureau  of  Standards. — This  report  was  prepared  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  and  is  based  upon  an  aniilysis  of  a  large  number  of  airplane-engine  tests 
made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  report  contains  the  results  of  a  search  for  funda- 
mental relations  between  many  variables  of  engine  operation. 

The  data  used  came  from  over  100  groups  of  tests  made  upon  several  engines,  pri- 
marily for  military  information.  The  types  of  engines  were  the  Liberty  12  and  three  mod- 
els of  the  Hispano-Suiza.  The  tests  were  made  in  the  altitude  chamber,  where  conditions 
simulated  altitudes  up  to  about  30,000  feet,  with  engine  speeds  ranging  from  1,200  to  2,200 
r.  p.  m.  The  compression  ratios  of  the  different  engines  ranged  from  under  5  to  over  8  to  1. 
The  data  taken  on  the  tests  were  exceptionally  complete,  including  variations  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  besides  the  brake  and  friction  torques,  rates  of  fuel  and  air  consumption,  the 
jacket  and  exhaust  heat  losses. 

With  the  Liberty  engine  operating  at  from  500  to  2,000  r.  p.  m.  and  with  the  Hispano- 
Suiza  300  horsepower  operating  from  1,400  to  2,200  r.  p.  m.  it  is  found  that  the  friction  torque 
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increases  approximately  as  a  linear  function  of  engine  speed  at  a  given  air  density,  and  ap- 
proximately as  a  linear  function  of  density  at  a  constant  speed.  This  means  that  the  friction 
horsepower  increases  approximately  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  Actually  the  relation  of 
torque  and  speed  is  such  that  the  friction  horsepower  increases  with  speed  raised  to  a  power 
between  the  first  and  second,  this  power  increasing  with  speed,  approaching  the  square.  The 
relation  depends  upon  the  engine  design,  the  speed,  and  density  of  the  air.  Any  statements 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  friction  losses  are  based  upon  incomplete  evidence;  the  indications 
are,  however,  that  the  pumping  losses  are  about  half  of  the  total  friction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  given  process  of  combustion  and  at  a  constant  speed  the 
engine  power  is  directly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  charge  supplied;  in  other  words,  pro- 
portional to  the  charge  density  at  the  beginning  of  compression.  As  a  consequence,  if  operat- 
ing conditions  are  sensibly  constant  except  for  altitude,  the  engine  power  will  be  closely 
proportional  to  the  air  density.  The  volumetric  efficiency  increases  with  increase  of  air  tem- 
perature at  constant  pressure,  so  that  power  does  not  decrease  as  fast  as  the  air  density  when 
the  temperature  is  raised,  due  to  changes  in  vaporization  and  heat  transfer. 

Report  No.  109,  entitled  "  Experimental  Research  on  Air  Propellers,  IV,"  by  W.  F.  Durand 
and  E,  P.  Lesley,  Leland  Stanford  University. — This  report  is  a  continuation  of  a  report  on 
the  same  subject  published  in  the  fifth  annual  report.  The  research  was  conducted  in  the  aero- 
dynamical laboratory  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  the  report  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Durand  and  Prof.  E.  P.  Lesley.  The  report  states  the  results  of 
investigations  made  upon  numerous  propeller  models  at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee  on 
aerodynamics,  and  contains  valuable  data  to  those  interested  in  the  design  of  air  propellers. 
The  discussion  accompanying  the  report  is  necessarily  somewhat  brief,  as  the  report  is  to  be  a 
part  of  the  general  report  which  will  include  a  review  of  all  the  propeller  investigations  that 
have  been  conducted  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  This  general  report  will  be  ready 
for  publication  with  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  committee. 

Report  No.  110,  entitled  "  The  Altitude  Effect  on  Air  Speed  Indicators,"  by  M.  D.  Hersey, 
Franklin  L.  Hunt,  and  Herbert  N.  Eaton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. — The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  present  the  results  of  a  theoretical  and  experimental  study  of  the  effect,  on  the  per- 
formance of  air  speed  indicators,  of  the  different  atmospheric  conditions  experienced  at  various 
altitudes.  This  matter  has  ordinarily  been  handled  in  a  very  simple  way  by  following  the  PV  ^ 
law  and  therefore  correcting  the  observed  reading  of  the  air  speed  indicator  by  assuming  the 
differential  pressure  developed  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  density  and  independent  of 
any  other  physical  property  of  the  air. 

The  failure  of  certain  types  of  air  speed  indicator  to  follow  the  simple  PV  ^  law  at  very 
low  or  very  high  speeds  is  already  well  recognized.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Pitot  tube, 
more  accurate  results  can  be  deduced  at  high  speeds  by  considering,  in  addition  to  the  density 
of  the  air,  its  adiabatic  compression.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Venturi,  a  departure  from  the 
law  of  proportionality  to  the  square  of  the  speed  has  been  recognized  also  at  low  speeds ;  conse- 
quently, as  shown  in  this  paper,  a  corresponding  departure  must  be  expected  at  a  sufficiently 
high  altitude,  even  without  going  to  the  lower  speeds. 

Thermodynamic  formulas  are  available  indicating  the  probable  performance  of  Pitot  tubes 
at  high  speeds  where  compressibility  has  to  be  considered,  but  all  efforts  which  have  thus  far 
been  made  to  arrive  at  a  sufficiently  complete  formula  for  the  Venturi  tube  by  purely  deductive 
reasoning  have  proven  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  treating  viscosity  and 
turbulence.  An  adequate  method  of  analysis  for  such  problems  has,  however,  been  found  in 
dimensional  reasoning,  for  b}-  this  means  the  minimum  number  of  experimental  data  needed 
for  providing  an  absolutely  complete  inductive  rather  than  deductive  solution  can  be  deter- 
mined. In  this  way  in  the  present  paper  the  general  form  of  the  relation  expressing  the 
pressure  generated  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  instrument,  its  velocity  through  the  air,  and  the 
density,  viscosity,  and  elasticity  of  the  medium  has  been  derived.  It  is  shown  how  all  of  the 
last  five  physical  quantities  can  be  reduced  to  only  two  independent  variables,  one  involving 
the  viscosity  and  the  other  the  elasticity  or  compressibility  of  the  air.    Thus  the  equation  be- 
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comes  simply  that  of  an  ordinary  surfa(X'  in  Ihicc,  coonlinalcs.  liy  such  a  siirliicc,  or  liunily  of 
curves  the  experimental  observations  can  be  rej)resente(l  graphically. 

The  exporinionts  reported  all  relate  to  Venturi  tubes.  They  include  water  channel  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  dep:reo  of  dynamical  similarity  attainable  between  uii-  and  water  and 
to  discover  whether  compressibility  has  to  bo  taken  into  account;  observations  in  a  wind  stream 
at  reduced  pressure,  i.  e,,  a  vacuum  wind  tunnel,  to  determine  the  effect  of  density  and  viscosity; 
airplane  observations  as  a  practical  check  on  the  laboratory  results;  also  ordinary  wind  tunnel 
tests. 

The  results  by  these  various  experimental  methods  are  all  in  qualitative  apjreement  and 
have  been  reduced  to  a  common  basis  for  quantitative  comparison  by  the  ^a-aphical  method 
outlined  above.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  chart  is  «iVon  containinj]^  the  most  probable 
results  available  to  date  for  the  relative  performance  characteristics  of  five  well-known  types 
of  air-speed  noz/le  both  American  and  forei<i^n,  involvinj^  Venturi  tube  combinations.  This 
chart  provides  the  necessary  experimental  basis  for  computinc^  altitude  corrections. 

This  invcstifiration  is  primarily  of  importance  in  connection  with  low  speed  or  hij^h  alti- 
tude flijrht,  for  the  altitude  correction  under  the  conditions  of  high-speed  flight  near  sea  level 
is  sufficiently  well  given  for  most  instruments  by  the  simple  PV^  law. 
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RESEARCH   PROGRAM   AND   ESTIMATES. 

For  the  year  1922  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  has  phmned  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  aeronautical  research,  Avhich  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  covers  the 
most  important  features  that  have  to  do  with  the  further  development  of  power  plants  for  air- 
craft, aerodynamical  improvements  in  aircraft,  and  new  materials  for  aircraft. 

Aerodynamical  research. — The  program  of  aerodynamical  research  is  to  be  carried  out  with 
a  view  to  the  successful  development  of  an  airplane  incorporating  an  internally  braced  wing 
structure,  in  order  to  eliminate  practically  all  of  the  structural  resistance,  a  factor  which  greatly 
handicaps  the  performance  of  the  present  type  of  airplane.  The  program  includes  research 
on  the  aerodynamical  characteristics  of  airplane  structures,  including  wings  and  fuselage,  that 
are  applicable  to  all-metal  and  internally  braced  types  of  construction.  The  research  is  to  be 
carried  on  both  in  the  wind  tunnel  and  in  free  flight,  so  that  bj'^  an  examination  of  the  per- 
formance of  full-scale  airplanes  using  the  new  type  of  construction  as  compared  with  the  per- 
formance indicated  by  experiments  on  models  in  the  wind  tunnel  further  knowledge  of  the 
scale  factor  between  model  and  full-scale  performance  may  be  obtained.  The  aerodynamical 
research  program  also  contains  provision  for  the  determination  of  the  variation  of  loading 
along  the  span  for  the  thick  wing  sections  which  are  likely  to  be  used  in  all-metal,  internally 
braced  designs.  This  research  will  supply  data  very  much  needed  in  the  design  of  these  new 
types  of  machines,  which,  because  of  their  structural  permanency,  their  high  load  carrying 
capacity,  and  their  high  maximum  speed,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  airplanes  of  the  future. 

In  free  flight  testing  the  program  provides  for  the  complete  performance  tests  of  airplanes 
to  determine  accurately  the  aerodynamical  characteristics  of  the  airplane,  especially  with 
reference  to  their  stability,  so  that  information  may  be  obtained  that  will  aid  the  designing 
engineer  to  predict  accurately  the  performance  of  a  new  airplane.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  airplane  over  other  means  of  transportation  is  the  high  speed  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
fly,  and  it  is  appreciated  that  if  the  airplane  is  to  become  an  important  factor  in  transportation 
the  efficient  operating  speed  of  the  airplane  must  be  materially  increased.  The  program  con- 
templates a  research  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  those  characteristics  of  an  airplane  that  make 
for  high  operating  speeds  and  a  large  speed  range.  The  research  program  also  includes  the 
development  of  new  instruments  to  aid  in  air  navigation  and  new  instruments  to  be  used  in  the 
accurate  performance  tests  of  airplanes.  Experimental  research  for  the  determination  of  the 
pressure  distribution  over  the  surface  of  an  airplane  and  its  controls  is  provided  ~f or,  and  like- 
wise the  distribution  over  the  surface  of  an  airship  and  its  controlling  members.  The  data 
obtained  will  enable  the  engineer  to  design  the  structure  more  accurately,  as  he  will  know 
definitely  the  forces  acting  on  the  structure  under  all  operating  conditions. 

The  committee  asks  for  the  sum  of  $215,000  to  carry  out  research  work  in  connection 
with  aerodynamics. 

Materials  research. — The  subcommittee  on  materials  for  aircraft  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  main  committee  the  fact  that  since  the  armistice  all-metal  construction  of  airplanes  has 
received  the  careful  attention  of  airplane  manufacturers  in  Europe,  with  the  result  that  appar- 
ently successful  models  have  been  constructed.  The  war  was  fought  with  machines  constructed 
of  wood,. which  from  many  standpoints  is  most  unsatisfactory,  especially  from  a  construc- 
tional point  of  view.  Wood  has  a  nonhomogeneous  structure,  is  uncertain  in  strength  and 
weight,  warps  and  cracks,  and  weakens  rapidly  when  exposed  to  moisture.  The  advantages 
of  using  metal  construction  for  airplanes  are  apparent,  as  the  metal  does  not  splinter,  is 
more  homogeneous,  and  the  properties  of  the  material  are  much  better  known  and  can  be 
relied  upon.  Metal  also  can  be  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  felt  that  in  the  future 
all  large  airplanes  must  necessarily  be  constructed  of  metal.  The  program  for  the  year  1922 
provides  for  experimental  sesearch  in  the  development  of  light  alloys  of  aluminum  and 
magnesium  base  for  use  in  aircraft.  Aluminum  alloys  are  now  being  produced  that  have  the 
same  physical  properties  as  mild  steel,  with  one-third  the  weight,  and  the  program  further  pro- 
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vidcs  for  the  (Icvcloi)!!!^!!!,  ol'  li^lit  alloys,  cspcciiill y  in  coniuM'tion  witli  tln'ir  \u-.\l  trt'iiLinciil-  niu\ 
method  of  fiihrication.  The  pliysic^al  proix'rtii's  of  li^ht  alloys  are  not  accurately  known,  cHpe- 
cially  with  reference  to  the  fatigue  resistance  properties  of  the  material,  and  the  program 
provides  for  experimental  research  covering  this  phase  of  the  problem. 

This  researcii  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  subcommittee  on  materials 
for  aircraft  and  will  be  (Conducted  by  private  corpoi'ations,  and  also  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  Air  Service  interested  in  the  production  of  the  nuiterial. 

ArrofKivfld  Power  Plant  Research. — The  future  pro<i;ress  of  civil  and  military  aviation  is 
so  fundamentally  dependent  upon  the  development  of  highly  reliable  and  economical  i)Ower 
plants  that  the  problems  connected  with  increasing  these  features  of  aircraft  power-plant  opera- 
tion are  considered  to  be  among  the  most  important  at  present  demanding  the  attention  of 
aeronautical  research  laboratories.  The  capital  investment,  maintenance  charges,  and  fuel  cost 
are  all  very  high  in  the  case  of  the  present  aircraft  engine  and  must  be  materially  lowered 
before  the  cost  of  })ower  can  be  reduced  to  figures  which  will  make  possibly  the  extensive 
development  of  commercial  and  pleasure  aviation.  The  shortage  and  high  cost  of  aviation 
gasoline,  as  well  as  the  complication  and  relative  unreliability  of  the  carburetion  and  ignition 
systems,  emphatically  indicate  the  necessity  for  the  development  of  an  engine  Avhich  will  operate 
by  direct  hydraulic  injection  of  low-grade  fuel,  with  compression  sufficiently  high  to  ensure 
automatic  ignition.  The  committee  feel  that  the  early  development  of  an  engine  of  this  type 
is  one  of  the  most  important  technical  problems  involved  in  the  growth  of  commercial  aviation 
in  this  country,  and  the  research  program  for  tVie  coming  year  provides  for  extensive  work  in 
this  field. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  important  power-plant  problem  is  the  elimination  of  the  water- 
cooling  system,  it  being  at  present  agreed  that  the  added  complication,  weight,  and  head 
resistance  of  the  indirect  cooling  system  are  to  be  considered  as  fundamentally  unecessary 
handicaps  to  power-plant  performance  and  reliability,  and  that  these  must  ultimately  be  over- 
come. Although  considerable  research  has  been  conducted  upon  the  direct  cooling  of  engine 
cylinders,  the  results  must  be  considered  as  merely  indicative,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  successful  and  economical  direct  cooling  of  aircraft  engines  will  become  possible, 
especially  with  cylinders  of  large  dimensions  and  high  specific  power  output.  The  program 
covei's  the  requirements  in  this  problem  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

The  perfecting  of  sup  ercharges,  or  other  means  for  securing  the  maximum  power  output 
of  aviation  engines  at  all  altitudes,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  vital  problems,  and  the  program 
provides  for  a  continuation  of  the  research  examination  of  the  many  possibilities  offered  in  this 
field.  All  of  those  applications  of  commercial,  military,  and  pleasure  aviation  which  depend 
upon  high  speed  for  their  successful  fulfillment  can  only  reach  their  complete  development 
through  flying  at  high  altitudes  with  power  plants  capable  of  maintaining  a  high  percentage  of 
their  maximum  power  output  and  equipped  with  variable  pitch  or  variable  characteristic 
propellers. 

The  program  also  contains  provision  for  continuing  the  performance  tests  of  new  types 
and  improved  forms  of  aircraft  engines  in  the  altitude  chamber;  the  performance  tests  of  all 
engine  accessories  such  as  carburetors,  ignition  appliances,  lubrication  appliances,  and  cooling 
appliances,  including  radiators  in  the  form  of  complete  units  and  also  sample  cores;  and  the 
study  of  other  interesting  developments  of  important  engine  details,  such  as  pistons,  valves,  etc. 

The  estimate  of  the  committee  to  cover  the  necessary  power-plant  research  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1922  is  $131,600. 

In  connection  with  the  research  on  powerplant  and  aerodynamic  problems  at  Langley 
Field  the  committee  maintains  shop  facilities  at  the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Lab- 
oratory, the  estimated  expenses  of  which  for  the  year  1922  are  $58,606. 

Svm/rrhary. — The  committee's  estimates  for  the  prosecution  of  the  programs  of  aerody- 
namical reseaich,  materials  research,  and  aeronautic  power  plant  research,  as  outlined  above, 
total  $405,266.    To  this  should  be  added,  under  the  committee  on  publications  and  intelligence, 
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the  work  of  the  Office  of  Aeronautical  Intelligence  in  the  collection,  classification,  and  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  technical  reports  and  data  on  aeronautics,  requiring  the  sum  of 
$59,800,  and  for  the  general  administration  of  the  Washington  office  with  its  present  per- 
sonnel, the  sum  of  $24,540,  making  the  total  estimates  far  the  fiscal  year  1922,  $489,906.  The 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  $175,000,  and  for  the  present  fiscal  year  the  appro- 
priation was  increased  to  $200,000.  The  continuous  prosecution  of  a  well  organized  plan  of 
scientific  research  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  aeronautics,  and 
the  increased  estimates  of  the  committee  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  are  made  necessary  by  the  in- 
creasing relative  importance  of  scientific  research  in  the  general  scheme  of  a  national  aviation 
policy,  as  outlined  in  the  closing  section  of  this  report. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

The  appropriation  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920,  as  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  July  19,  1919,  was  $175,000, 
under  which  the  committee  reports  expenditures  and  obligations  during  the  year  amounting 
to  $174,296.75,  itemized  as  follows: 

Salaries  (including  engineering  staff) $65,299.58 

Wages 23, 559.  51 

Equipment 12,  539.  57 

Supplies 19, 493.  22 

Transportation  and  communication 1, 281.  42 

Travel 6, 066.  58 

Special  investigations  and  reports 40,716.39 

Construction  of  buUdings 5,  340.  50 

Total ^ 174,296.75 

CONCLUSION. 

A  NATIONAL  AVIATION   POUCY. 

Aviation  activities  during  the  war  were  concentrated  on  the  development  and  production 
of  military  aircraft.  The  selection  of  the  landing  fields  that  were  established  was  necessarily 
guided  by  military  considerations.  The  close  of  the  war  found  us  with  an  aeronautic  industry 
at  the  stage  of  quantity  production,  a  large  amount  of  aircraft  material  on  hand,  a  lar^ 
number  of  trained  flyers,  and  a  few  scattered  landing  fields.  In  brief,  all  this  constituted 
the  national  inheritance  from  the  investment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  hurried 
development  of  military  aviation  during  the  war.  In  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  armistice  a  good  proportion  of  the  aircraft  material  has  become  obsolete.  A  majority  of 
the  technical  personnel  and  trained  flyers  have  returned  to  civil  life  and  to  pursuits  not 
connected  with  aviation.  The  great  aircraft  industry  has  almost  disappeared,  and  some  of 
the  landing  fields  have  been  surrendered.  Those  that  have  been  retained  reall}^  represent  one 
of  the  most  valuable  physical  assets  salvaged  from  our  aircraft  expenditures. 

As  a  nation  we  must  seek  to  realize  clearly  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  to  profit  by  them, 
Our  efforts  in  the  development  of  a  military  air  force  and  the  organization  of  an  aircraft 
industry  during  the  war  were  remarkable  accomplishments  in  themselves,  but  the  handicap 
of  a  negligible  industry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  general  lack  of  technical  knowledge 
were  too  great  to  be  satisfactorily  overcome  in  a  short  time,  regardless  of  the  money  available. 
It  is  now  our  clear  duty  to  take  to  heart  the  lessons  and  mistakes  of  the  war  period  and  to 
shape  a  national  aviation  policy  that  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  structural 
development  consistent  with  prudent  economy. 

The  Government  agencies  actively  concerned  with  the  use  of  aviation  at  the  present  time 
are  the  Army  Air  Service,  the  Naval  Air  Service,  and  the  Postal  Air  Service.  Other  agencies 
SUCH  as  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Forest  Service,  etc.,  have 
more  or  less  need  for  the  use  of  aircraft  in  their  work.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  promotion  of  the  uses  of  aviation  as  with  the 
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scientific  study  of  tho  problems  involved  and  the  technical  develoi)nient  of  the  art  for  the 
benefit  of  governmental  agencies  and  of  the  public  f^enerally,  but  tho  committee  believes  that 
the  use  of  aircraft  by  tho  various  p;overnmental  aj^encies  should  be  encouraj^ed  where  its 
efllcient  use  is  practicable;  also  that  the  j;eneral  developrr\ent  of  aviation  for  all  purposf« 
should  bo  encoura<2;ed  by  tho  National  Government.  The  faithful  performance  of  our  national 
duties  in  these  respects  becomes  com|)elling  from  considerations  of  wise  military  preparedness. 

In  time  of  war  aviation  will  probably  be  the  first  amn  of  ofTonse  and  defense  to  come  into 
action.  For  this  there  must  be  an  established  industry  and  a  trained  and  active  air  service. 
Aerial  supremacy  at  the  outset  of  hostilities  would  be  a  tremendous  military  advantaj^e. 
Ultimate  victory  would  unquestionably  incline  to  the  side  that  could  establish  and  maintain 
supremacy  in  the  air.  Huc^e  expenditures  of  money  in  time  of  danj^er  and  frantic  efforts  to 
train  personnel  and  to  develop  hastily  an  aircraft  industry  from  almost  nothin«r  will  not  do. 
There  must  be  wiso  preparedness;  there  must  be  in  healthy  existence  at  least  a  nucleus  of  an 
industry  capable  of  adequate  expansion;  there  must  exist  civil  and  commercial  aeronautical 
activities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  which  would  be  the  main  support  of  the  industry  in  time 
of  peace.  In  pure  self-defense  the  Government  must  encourage  the  development  of  commer- 
cial aviation.  The  alternative  proposition  is  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  powerful 
standing?  military  air  service  relatively  self-reliant  in  time  of  war.  We  can  not,  however, 
afford  the  expense  which  such  a  policy  would  entail,  and  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  time 
of  peace  from  such  expenditures  comparable  in  any  way  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
the  support  of  civil  aviation.  We  should  maintain  an  active  air  service  in  time  of  peace, 
which  should  possess  inherent  strength  and  be  something  more  than  a  mere  nucleus  for 
expansion  in  time  of  war.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  we  must  depend  upon  civil  avia- 
tion to  furnish  a  military  reserve  force.  The  remarkable  accomplishments  of  our  Motor 
Transport  Service  during  the  war  were  only  made  possible  by  the  healthy  condition  of  our 
automobile  industry.  The  problem  is  to  place  our  aircraft  industry  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  enter  without  delay  upon  a  sane,  sound  policy  for  the  development 
of  civil  aviation.  The  relative  cost  of  fostering  an  organized  plan  to  develop  commercial 
aviation  would  be  much  less  than  the  waste  that  would  inevitably  result  from  unprepared 
entry  into  war.  Aside  from  military  considerations,  the  fostering  of  commercial  aviation 
would  in  time  yield  adequate  returns  in  itself  in  the  form  of  promoting  and  strengthening 
our  means  of  transportation,  advancing  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  increasing  the  national 
wealth. 

Aviation  is  a  distinct  advance  in  civilization  given  to  the  world  by  America.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  development  of  aviation  from  a  military  standpoint  was  not  fully  appreciated 
before  the  war,  with  the  consequent  lack  of  encouragement  of  the  development  of  the  art. 
The  handicap  of  years  of  comparative  inactivity  has  not  yet  been  overcome.  We  can  not 
afford  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  can  not  go  backward,  but  must  go  forward 
with  the  intelligent  development  of  aviation  in  all  its  branches. 

Aviation  is  still  in  its  infancy;  its  possibilities,  while  unknown,  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  forced  development  during  the  war  and  some  of  the  experimental  development 
since  have  not  been  based  upon  scientific  research  and  sound  scientific  principles  that  make 
for  substantial  progress.  Technical  training  is  necessary,  including  education  in  advanced 
aeronautical  engineering,  so  is  the  actual  training  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  the  technique 
of  the  care  and  operation  of  aircraft.  Broadly  speaking,  scientific  research,  technical  train- 
ing, and  commercial  aviation  constitute,  or  should  constitute,  the  backbone  of  a  national 

Keducing  to  definite  form  the  steps  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  are  wise  and  timely,  the  committee,  after  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  within  its  knowledge,  submits  the  following  specific  recommendations: 

First.  That  legislation  be  enacted  providing  for  Federal  regulation  of  commercial  air 
navigation,  licensing  of  pilots,  aircraft,  landing  fields,  etc.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
authority  of  law  for  any  executive  agency  of  the  Government  to  perform  such  duties.    The 
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committee  believes  that  for  the  executive  administration  of  these  new  duties  of  government 
there  should  be  established  in  the  Depai-tment  of  Commerce  a  bureau  of  aeronautics  in  charge 
of  a  commissioner  of  air  navigation,  who  should  also  become  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Acting  in  cooperation  with  the  War,  Navy,  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  committee  has  prepared  a  draft  of  legislation  which  appears  in  full 
in  a  preceding  section  of  this  report  under  the  heading  "  Organization  of  Governmental 
Activities  in  Aeronautics,"  and  which  it  strongly  recommends  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  Congress.  In  this  connection  the  committee  recommends  also  the  adoption  of  a  policj'  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  in  the  establishment  of  landing  fields  for  general  use  in  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

Second.  That  the  Congress  authorize  an  American  airplane  competition  in  order  to  stimulate 
private  endeavor  in  the  dcAelopment  of  new  and  improved  designs  of  aircraft,  the  competition 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the  entries  of 
the  successful  competitors  to  be  purchased  by  the  Government  at  a  predetermined  and 
announced  figure  and  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  Postal  Air  Service. 

Third.  That  adequate  appropriations  be  made  for  the  military  and  naval  air  services  in 
order  to  permit  the  continuous  development  of  these  exceedingly  important  arms  of  the  two 
services,  and  to  enable  them  to  place  orders  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  a  nucleus  of  an  air- 
craft industry  capable  of  sufficient  expansion  to  meet  military  needs  in  time  of  emergency. 
The  committee  considers  this  absolutely  essential. 

Fourth.  That  the  control  of  naval  activities  in  aeronautics  be  centralized  under  a  naval 
bureau  of  aeronautics  in  charge  of  a  director  of  naval  aviation.  At  the  present  time  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  naval  aviation  is  divided  between  the  Office  of  Operations  and 
the  numerous  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department.  This  basis  of  organization  does  not  permit 
full  cooperation  with  the  Army  Air  Service  or  Avith  other  governmental  and  civil  agencies, 
nor  does  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  promote  the  efficient  development  of  aviation 
within  the  Navy. 

Fifth.  That  the  Air  Mail  Service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  be  further  extended  and 
developed.  This  service  has  given  the  best  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  the  use  of 
aircraft  for  civil  purposes.  It  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  inability  to  secure  suitable 
airplanes  adapted  to  its  work.  The  question  is  one  of  design,  which  should  be  handled  by 
the  industry.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  development  of  the  industry,  which  can  only  be  brought 
about  at  an  early  date  by  the  indorsement  and  prosecution  by  the  Government  of  a  construc- 
tive, comprehensive  policy. 

Sixth.  That  the  Congress  approve  the  program  of  scientific  research  in  aeronautics  formu- 
lated by  the  committee  and  provide  for  the  enlarged  facilities  necessary  for  its  prosecution. 
Continuous  scientific  research  is  necessary  for  the  real  advancement  of  the  science  of  aero- 
nautics. The  number  and  importance  of  problems  requiring  solution  have  increased  greatly 
with  the  general  development  of  aircraft,  and  the  development  of  airplanes  of  all-metal  con- 
struction will  require  a  large  increase  in  the  aerodynamic  research  and  engineering  experi- 
mentation conducted  by  the  committee  at  the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  at 
Langley  Field,  Va. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

National  Advisory  Com]mittee  for  Aeronautics, 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  Ckairman. 
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PART  1. 

MODEL  WIND  TUNNEL  EXPERIMENTS. 

By  F.  W.  Caldwell  and  E.  N.  Fales. 
McCook  Field. 


INTRODUCTION. 

t 

This  report  was  prepared  for  publication  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Caldwell  and  E.  N.  Fales  of  the  Engineering  Division,  Air  Service  of 
the  Army,  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  the  approval  of  Col.  T.  H.  Bane,  U.  S.  Army, 
Chief  of  the  Engineering  Division  and  Member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. 

A  great  amount  of  research  and  experimental  work  has  been  done,  and  fair  success  attained, 
in  an  effort  to  place  airplane  and  propeller  design  upon  an  empirical  basis.  One  can  not,  how- 
ever, fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  lack  of  data  available  toward  establishing  flight  phenomena 
upon  a  rational  basis,  such  that  they  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  physics.  Almost 
the  whole  field  of  aeronautical  experiment  and  design  is  based  on  the  law  of  dynamic  similarity. 

In  practical  work  it  has  been  necessary  to  combine  the  results  of  model  tests  with  empirical 
factors  which  are  certainly  limited  in  their  application.  The  writers  see  no  reason  whatever 
for  skepticism  about  the  application  of  the  law  of  dynamic  similarity  provided  we  really  have 
similarity.  It  is  certainly  insufficient,  however,  to  have  geometrical  similarity  between  the 
solid  objects  being  studied.  We  must  have  in  addition  similarity  of  the  character  of  the  air 
flow. 

Mathematical  studies  of  first  importance,  which  are  now  classical,  on  the  nature  of  the 
flow  about  an  aerofoil  have  been  developed  by  Helmholtz,  Kirchoff ,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Lanchester, 
Prandtl,  Kutta,  Karman,  Greenhill,  Lewis,  and  others.  Dr.  Georges  de  Bothezat  has  put  for- 
ward some  very  interesting  ideas  about  the  effect  of  stresses  in  the  fluid  on  the  nature  of  the  air 
flow,  and  he  has  consented  to  wTite  a  note  on  that  subject  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

It  is  Dr.  de  Bothezat's  conception  that  the  type  of  flow  which  establishes  itself  is  governed 
by  the  stresses  set  up  in  the  air  passing  the  aerofoil.  The  unit  stresses  increase  as  the  velocity 
rises.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  given  type  of  flow  is  possible  only  so  long  as  the  shearing 
stress,  developed  in  the  fluid,  does  not  exceed  a  certain  magnitude  which  depends  on  the  value 
of  the  viscosity  coefficient. 

When  the  stress  reaches  a  certain  critical  value,  two  adjacent  layers  of  air  begin  to  slide 
past  each  other  and  the  character  of  the  flow  is  changed.  Apparently  such  a  change  must 
bring  with  it  a  change  of  aerofoil  characteristics  since  there  is  no  longer  flow  similarity.  This 
condition  was  actually  encountered  in  most  of  the  high  speed  tests  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
The  photograph  of  figure  2  shows  the  flow  at  a  speed  where  such  a  change  is  incipient. 

Experimental  investigation  of  the  flow  has  heretofore  been  rather  unsuccessful  because 
of  lack  of  adequate  methods.  The  writers  laid  out  the  design  of  the  McCook  Field  wind  tunnel 
to  investigate  the  scaling  effect  due  to  the  high  velocity  of  propeller  aerofoils.  During  the 
course  of  the  experiments,  however,  it  was  found  possible  to  visualize  the  air  flow  by  means 
of  the  method  described  in  Section  II.  This  was  made  use  of  to  study  some  changes  in  flow 
which  affect  the  characteristics  of  the  aerofoil  in  a  very  great  degree. 

The  experiments  were  made  under  authority  of  Col.  T.  H.  Bane,  commanding  oflicer 

of  the  field. 
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to  Messrs.  W.  G.  Gwynn  and  J.  R.  Randolph  for  carrying  out  the  model  wind-tunnel  experi- 
ments. Acknowledgment  is  also  due  Messrs.  C.  P.  Grimes,  D.  A.  Dickey,  and  J.  F.  Piccard  for 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  experiments  at  McCook  Field. 

The  writers  wish  particularly,  however,  to  express  their  appreciation  of  Prof.  Gaetano 
Lanza,  who  in  1909-1912  assisted  them  in  the  researches  which  were  a  preliminary  to  those 
recorded  in  this  paper.  Prof.  Lanza  was  at  that  time  head  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
department  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  he  was  the  first  active  patron  of 
aerodynamics  on  the  staff  of  that  institution,  and  prior  to  1909,  had  erected  a  wind  tunnel 
which  became  a  stimulus  to  the  authors'  first  aeronautical  researches;  he  proposed  a  12-foot 
wind  tunnel  for  such  work  as  early  as  1910;  and  he  put  the  entire  shop  and  laboratory  facilities 
of  his  department  at  the  authors'  disposal,  for  the  wind  tunnel,  propeller,  motor,  and  airplane 
material  tests  which  were  their  major  research  subjects  while  students  in  his  department. 

OBJECT  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  design  of  a  wind  tunnel  differing  from  the  usual  type,  especially  with  regard  to  large 
power  and  speed  of  flow,  involves  features  whose  suitability  can  not  be  predicted.  After  all 
available  information  has  been  secured  on  full  size  and  model  wind  tunnels  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  there  remains  much  obscurity  about  the  air-flow  phenomena.  The  United  States 
Army  wind-tunnel  designs,  proposed  as  an  item  in  the  aircraft  program  of  the  recent  war,  have 
been  developed  toward  the  end  of  securing  superior  efficiency  and  steadiness  of  air  flow.  But 
it  has  been  found  that  the  conventional  types  fall  short  of  the  mark,  and  offer  no  precedent  for 
many  of  the  improvements  conceived.  Original  experimentation  has  therefore  become  desir- 
able for  the  purpose  of  comparing  conventional  and  novel  \nnd-tunnel  arrangements. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  one-twelfth  scale  model  wind  tunnel  somewhat  similar  to  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  type,  but  susceptible  of  a  large  number  of  variations.  The 
"flue"  was  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  45  inches  long  by  8  inches  diameter,  provided  at  one  end 
with  a  wooden  intake  bell  and  at  the  other  with  a  16°  cone.  For  special  tests  the  cone  was 
modified  at  the  large  end  either  by  constricting  the  discharge  area,  by  affixing  a  12-inch  cylinder, 
by  prolonging  the  cone,  or  by  adding  a  large  "vacuum  chamber."  Three  types  of  intake  were 
also  tested. 

The  power  plant  consisted  of  a  high-speed  direct-current  electric  motor  coupled  to  a  long 
shaft,  the  whole  properly  mounted  to  avoid  serious  obstruction  to  the  propeller  discharge.  The 
entire  arrangement  was  adapted  to  the  study  of  fan-cone  arrangements,  traverses  in  the  flue, 
noise,  etc.  Five  propellers  were  used  comprising  one  12-inch,  2-blade;  two  12-inch,  4-blade; 
one  18-inch,  2-blade;    one  18-inch,  4-blade.     (Figs.  3,  4,  5.) 

The  conventional  Pitot  and  impact  tube  apparatus  was  used  for  determining  velocity, 

static,  and  dynamic  heads.     Flow  lines  were  observed  carefully  by  the  smoke  method  and  by 

the  fine  thread  method. 

METHOD  OF  TESTS. 

The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  compare  specific  arrangements  of  wind  tunnels  and  to  ehmi- 
nate  those  proving  inferior.  It  was  therefore  sufficient  to  establish  relative  rather  than  absolute 
efficiency  in  each  test.     While  electrical  power  input  was  measured,  it  was  found  minecessary  to 

use  the  - — ^—r-  ratio  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  results;  and  the  larger  number  of  tests  were 

made,  not  in  terms  of  power,  but  in  terms  of  a  performance  factor  dependent  on  the  effective 
pitch  of  the  propeller  blades. 

A  given  set  of  tests,  all  made  with  the  same  fan,  were  then  directly  comparable  with  the 
others.  The  results  have  been  represented  graphically,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  by  diagrams 
the  arrangement,  the  serial  number,  and  the  performance  factor  obtained  in  each  test. 


o 


FIG.  1— VIEW  OF   THE    FLOW    TAKEN    FROM    ABOVE   THE    MODEL. 


FIG,    2. -THE    DISTURBED    AIR    BEHIND    THE    CENTER 
SUPPORT    HAS    HERE    SHIFTED    INTO    THE    LEFT. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS. 

Few  of  the  tests  tabulated  in  this  report  are  intended  to  represent  complete  wind-tunnel 
arrangements;  the  tests  apply  rather  to  investigation  of  detached  details  of  airflow,  noise,  effi- 
ciency, etc.,  according  as  the  latter  were  found  to  require  study.  Negative  results  are  observed 
in  some  cases,  but  they  are  nevertheless  included  in  this  report  in  order  that  they  may  be  available 
for  study  by  those  interested.  No  reference  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  the  model  wind- 
tunnel  studies  of  Crocco,  Costanzi,  Eiffel,  and  others.  The  data  obtained  by  these  earlier 
experimenters  has  been  accepted,  without  corroboration,  as  a  valuable  preliminary  to  the  further 
developments  recorded  in  this  report. 

From  analysis  of  the  data  herewith  presented  various  obscure  phenomena  of  air  flow  have  been 
better  explained  than  heretofore  and  have  become  properly  subject  to  interpretation  for  the 
design  and  operation  of  aerodjoiamic  wind  tunnels.  Inasmuch  as  the  graphs  are  so  arranged  as 
to  afford  their  own  analysis,  no  general  comment  upon  the  results  is  needed.  A  summary  is 
given,  however,  of  the  studies  for  which  the  experiments  were  chiefly  originated,  namely, 
analysis  of  air  flow  through  the  cone  and  fan. 

Angle  of  Cone. 

» 

The  discharge  cone  used  in  a  wind  tunnel  is,  of  course,  analagous  to  the  expansion  cone  of 
a  venturi  tube.  If  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  walls  is  too  great  the  cone  will  not  fill,  as 
shown  by  the  graphs  of  the  Second  Series,  runs  Nos.  14,  43,  45,  58,  58a,  and  by  traverse  runs 
66d  and  66j.  When  the  cone  angle  is  too  large  the  velocity  recorded  in  it  is  greater  than  called 
for  by  the  cross-sectional  area  at  the  point  of  observation.  The  area  of  uniform  traverse  in 
the  cone  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  flue.  In  an  arrangement  of  the  ''pushing"  variety,  the  flow 
in  the  cone  tends  to  hug  the  walls  better,  due  to  the  centrifugal  whirling  of  the  air.  (Refer  to 
the  Second  Series,  tests  Nos.  52,  53,  and  54.) 

Whirls  in  the  Wind  Tunnel. 

The  whirling  noticed  in  the  wade-angle  cone  of  the  conventional  type  of  wind  tunnel  may 
be  analyzed  from  a  study  of  the  flow  diagrams.  In  general,  as  indicated  in  a  typical  arrange- 
ment (Series  2,  test  No.  33),  the  air  from  the  flue  expands  on  an  angle  considerably  less  than 
the  cone  angle ;  and  there  is  a  whirling  ring  of  air  1 J^  inches  thick  at  the  large  end,  separating 
the  axial  flow  from  the  cone  walls.  The  whirl  ring  takes  up  its  motion  from  the  fan  tips  and 
may  communicate  a  spiral  motion  to  the  air  flow  at  the  center  of  the  ring.  Downstream  from 
the  fan  there  is  a  negative  flow  at  the  hub.  Change  of  fan  design,  aside  from  cowhng,  does  not 
prohibit  this  condition.  (Refer  to  First  Series,  tests  Nos.  20  and  21.)  Even  the  blanking  off 
of  the  hub  does  not  completely  eliminate  the  whirl.  (See  Series  2,  test  47.)  Regarding  the 
matter  of  wliirling,  see  also  Series  2,  tests  48,  51,  54,  58,  58a,  65. 

Study  of  Air  Flow  in  the  Vacuum  Chamber. 

To  better  study  the  natural  deceleration  of  an  unconfined  air  blast,  the  cone  was  replaced 
by  a  spacious  chamber  called  the  "vacuum  chamber."  It  was  large  enough  to  permit  entrance 
by  the  observer,  who  then  had  before  him  all  the  cone  phenomena  save  those  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  the  cone  walls. 

The  tests  demonstrate  the  loss  due  to  eddies  wherever  a  flowing  stream  of  air  is  surrounded 
not  by  container  but  by  other  air.  Compare  Second  Series,  tests  Nos.  12  and  13,  wherein  the 
shorter  flow  produces  the  higher  performance  factor.  Compare  also  Nos.  12  and  14,  wherein 
the  arrangements  are  identical  except  that  No.  14  interposes  a  container  between  the  discharge 
cone  of  air  flow  and  the  relatively  inert  air  of  the  vacuum  chamber.  Compare  similarly  Second 
Series,  tests  Nos.  3,  11,  30,  and  36. 

Equilibrium  in  Conical  Discharge. 

It  is  seen  from  reference  to  First  Series,  tests  Nos.  7  and  9,  that  the  air  blast  leaving  the 
wind  tunnel  with  the  cone  temporarily  in  place  can  be  maintained  even  after  the  cone  is  removed; 
although  this  conical  air  blast  can  not  be  brought  into  existence  without  the  use  of  such  a  dis- 
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cluir{i;o  coiio.  (Soo  also  First  Series,  runs  Nos.  22,  2'i,  and  24.)  Tho  natural  cstahliHlirncnl  of 
a  virtual  cono  of  air  flow  is  shown  in  Series  2,  test  No.  501),  wlu're  tho  fan  can  be  movful  i)  inches 
away  from  the  discharfj^o  oponinj^  and  y<^t  maintain  fair  flow  of  air.  Tho  existence  of  the  virtual 
cone  is  shown  by  c()mj)arin;j;  tho  Second  Series,  tests  Nos.  1 1  and  20;  in  No.  1 1  tlw^  air  has  not 
expanded  su(Iici(>ntly  for  the  diameter  of  the  fan,  with  the  result  tluit  it  is  dischnrf^ed  with  ji 
higher  radial  (han  axial  component.     (See  also  No.  l.'J,  where  the  eflect  is  exagg(!rated.) 

The  Fan. 

A  comparison  of  difrerent  fan  housings  shows  the  fan  to  be  properly  located  when  its  plane 
of  rotation  is  ui)strcam  from  the  hirg(^  end  of  the  cone,  as  in  Series  2,  test  No.  .31.  ((^)mpare 
Nos.  31  to  34,  also  43,  45,  46.)  Should  a  cylindrical  housing  be  used,  as  in  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  type,  refer  to  test  55  for  indication  of  the  best  position  for  the  fan.  A  cone  termi- 
nating in  a  restricted  discharge  opening  is  not  superior  to  one  terminating  in  a  cylinder.  (Com- 
pare Series  1,  tests  56  and  57.) 

Tip  clearance  was  studied  in  Scries  2,  test  45,  by  moving  the  fan  axially  to  successive  posi- 
tions. It  is  seen  that  an  increase  of  clearance  from  -^^  of  the  radius  to  4^  of  the  radius  drops  the 
performance  factor  12  per  cent.  In  the  particular  arrangement  shown,  the  clearance  should  be 
a  minimum;  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  generous  clearances  are  always  detrimental,  for 
certain  other  arrangements  give  very  good  results  with  comparatively  large  clearance 

Tests  47  to  51,  Second  Series,  deal  with  the  matter  of  cores  or  cowling  applied  to  the  fan. 

Various  investigations  were  made  of  the  discharge  blast  from  the  fan.  The  parasite  whirl 
occurs  as  a  ring  separating  the  positive  and  negative  air  flow;  or  it  occurs  some  times  outside 
the  positive  air  flow.  (See  Series  2,  tests  31,  70,  43,  and  59-a).  The  effect  of  confining  the  fan 
blast  in  a  Venturi  discharge  is  shown  for  various  arrangements  in  Series  2,  tests  28,  29,  30,  36, 
36-a,  37-a,  37-b,  60,  61,  62,  Further  investigation  of  confined  flow  of  the  fan  blast  is  made  by 
setting  up  the  fan  as  a  ''pusher"  at  the  wind-tunnel  intake.  There  results,  of  course,  a  helical 
flow  in  the  flue  which  is  excessive,  as  would  be  expected,  only  when  flow  through  the  fan  is 
inefficient.  (See  Series  1,  tests  2,  3,  4,  38,  39.)  The  characteristics  of  the  pushing  arrangement 
are  shown  in  Series  1,  tests  1  to  5,  and  Series  2,  tests  52  to  54,  and  traverses  66-d  and  66-e. 

One  of  the  important  objects  of  these  experiments  was  to  investigate  the  question  of  noise 
made  by  the  fan.     (See  Series  1,  tests  Nos.  9,  57,  59,  60,  and  Series  2,  tests  Nos.  55  and  59-b.) 

RELATION  BETWEEN  VELOCITY  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Reference  to  run  71  indicates  a  practically  constant  efficiency  from  0  to  85  ft./sec.  Beyond 
85  ft./sec.  the  efficiency  decreases,  instead  of  increasing,  as  would  be  expected. 

EFFECT  OF  INTAKE  BELL  ON  VELOCITY  TRAVERSE  OF  VALUE. 

Without  an  intake  bell  a  "vena  contracta"  forms  at  the  flue  entrance,  resulting  in  loss  of 
energy  due  to  eddy  formation,  and  inferior  velocity  distribution  in  the  flue.  (See  run  73.)  The 
inflowing  air  can,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  acceleration,  follow  a  curve  of  sharp  radius,  and  flows 
in  with  radial  component  as  well  as  axially  toward  the  intake.  The  inflow  is  analagous  to  the 
inflow  to  a  static  propeller;  by  means  of  experiment  the  proper  shape  of  intake  bell  may  be 
determined  as  well  as  the  minimum  clearance  between  intake  and  end  wall  of  the  building  in 
which  the  wind  tunnel  is  housed.  The  minimum  practicable  diameter  may  also  be  thus 
determined. 

Runs  72  to  76  establish  the  comparative  merits  of  various  intakes,  through  a  study  of  the 
velocity  traverse  in  the  flue  afforded  by  each  type.  These  tests  measure  the  drop  in  energy 
between  the  room  and  the  point  of  observation;  they  give  an  adequate  indication  of  the  velocity 
traverse,  since  the  static  head  traverse  is  substantially  uniform.     (Run  77.) 

Of  the  types  tested  the  order  of  preference  appears  in  sequence  as  follows  (see  Tests  72-76) : 

1.  Grimes  intake. 

2.  N.P.L.  7-foot  intake  1  t^      x-     1,     xi 

o    AT  u  T    At    L  ■  i.  ^     )  Practically  the  same. 

3.  N.P.L.  4-foot  mtake  J  -^ 

4.  No  intake. 
54880—21 5 
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Velocity  Traverse  Studies: 

In  these  tests  (72  to  76)  it  is  apparent  that  the  velocity  traverse  is  better  close  to  the  intake 
than  at  a  distance.  For  the  Grimes'  type  intake  uniformity  exists  over  0.93  diameter  near  the 
intake,  as  against  0.77  diameter  20  inches  downstream.  Run  77  shows  that  the  flow  near  the 
entrance  is  substantially  axial  at  all  points  of  the  traverse. 

Two  conclusions  are  obvious : 

1.  The  model  to  be  tested  should  be  located  as  close  to  the  intake  as  is  permitted  by  local 
distortions  in  the  airflow  lines  about  the  model. 

2.  A  honeycomb  is  not  necessary  for  securing  parallelism  of  the  airflow  filaments  where 
proper  intake  is  installed,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  device  for  decreasing  velocity  fluctua- 
tions in  the  flue.  Regarding  velocity  fluctuations  or  "pulsations"  in  a  wind  tunnel,  the  writers 
have  not  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  to  their  satisfaction.  After  taking  account  of  varia- 
tions in  mean  flue  velooity  due  to  inconstancy  of  the  pressure  causing  the  flow,  it  has  been  found 
that  serious  "pulsations"  remain.  This  has  been  investigated  by  reading  the  differential 
dynamic  pressure  between  any  two  points  in  the  flue  cross  section;  the  readings  indicate  that 
in  general  pulsations  at  the  two  points  are  not  simultaneous,  but  are  of  local  extent.  The  pulsa- 
tions are  greatest  near  the  flue  walls,  where  they  depend  on  the  vortex  phenomena  associated 
with  skin  friction. 

In  further  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  honeycomb  and  the  pulsations,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  pulsations  in  the  McCook  Field  wind  tunnel  have  been  reduced  from  15  per  cent 
down  to  3  per  cent  without  the  use  of  the  conventional  honeycomb.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  stream  has  a  tendency  to  take  up  a  spiral  whirl,  due  to  the  radial  flow  at  intake.  Such  whirl 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  plane  axial  vanes  located  a  considerable  distance  downstream. 
Hence  the  installation  of  the  four-blade  "straightener"  4  feet  long  and  4  feet  downstream  from 
the  model. 

EFFECT  OF  FAN-CONE  ARRANGEMENT  ON  VELOCITY  TRAVERSE  IN  FLUE. 

The  velocity  traverses  afford  valuable  data  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  fan-cone  arrange- 
ment. Refer  to  Series  2  tests  72,  66-c,  66-f,  66-g,  which  are  made  with  the  same  intake  bell 
and  flue  and  without  honeycomb.  Of  these  four  tests  the  last  three  are  made  with  fan  propul- 
sion; test  72  is  made  with  a  special  arrangement,  the  cone  being  removed,  and  the  flue  being 
sealed  into  the  intake  of  the  14-inch  McCook  Field  wind  tunnel  so  that  its  flow  is  in  effect  created 
by  a  uniform  "suction"  rather  than  by  a  propeller. 

Comparison  of  these  tests  shows  that  the  traverse  uniformity  varies  with  the  fan-ct)ne 
arrangement;  it  is  best  when  the  suction  is  uniform  and  inferior  when  the  suction  is  less  uniform. 
Of  course  the  static  head  traverse  at  the  fan  is  not  uniform,  and  from  tests  66-c,  66-f,  and  66-g 
it  appears  that  this  nonuniformity  of  static  head  traverse  affects  the  portion  of  the  flue  occupied 
by  the  model. 
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REPORT  NO.  83. 

WIND  TUNNEL  STUDIES  IN  AERODYNAMIC  PHENOMENA  AT  HIGH 

SPEED. 


PART  II. 
THE  McCOOK  FIELD  WIND  TUNNEL. 

By  F.  W.  Caldwell  and  E.  N.  Fales. 


The  information  available  on  propeller  aerofoils  in  the  past  has  been  comparatively  mea- 
ger, and  most  of  it  has  been  obtained  at  air  speeds  of  about  30  to  60  miles  per  hour.  It  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  concern  among  aeronautical  engineers  as  to  whether  the 
information  obtained  at  these  low  speeds  is  reliable  when  applied  to  propellers  whose  velocities 
are  many  times  greater. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  tip  speeds  of  some  of  the  propellers  in  actual  use  are  given  below: 

Miles  per 
hour. 

USD-9  airplane  with  Liberty-12  engine 650 

VE-7  airplane  with  Hippano-Suiza  150-horsepower  engine 545 

Thomas-Morse  airplane  with  80-horsepower  LeRhone  engine 380 

Verville  Chasse  airplane  with  300-horsepower  Hispano-Suiza  engine 600 

Roch6  XB-l-A  airplane  with  300-horsepower  Hispano-Suiza  engine 625 

Curtiss  JN-4  airplane  with  Curtiss  OX-5  engine 420 

DH-9  airplane  with  Rolls-Royce  375-horsepower  engine 430 

It  is  evident  that  the  speeds  given  above  are  so  far  in  excess  of  the  usual  wind-tunnel 
speed  as  to  justify  a  little  skepticism  in  applying  results  obtained  in  the  slow-speed  tunnel. 

The  results  of  many  static  tests  of  propellers  have  shown  that  the  horsepower  does  not  vary 
directly  as  the  cube  of  the  revolutions  per  minute,  but  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
cube  at  very  high  tip  speeds.  It  has  consistently  been  shown,  as  the  result  of  a  large  series  of 
static  tests  carried  out  by  the  writers,  that  the  ratio  of  thrust  to  torque  varies  considerably 
with  revolutions  per  minute.  At  the  same  time  wind-tunnel  tests  on  propellers  have  indicated 
that  the  experimental  no-tlirust  pitch  increases  somewhat  with  the  revolutions  per  minute  of 
the  propeller. 

These  considerations  have  resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  wind-tunnel  tests 
at  very  high  speeds  in  order  to  investigate  scaling  effect  on  the  lift  and  drag  coefficients  due 
to  such  speeds. 

During  the  winter  of  1918  it  was  proposed  by  the  engineering  division  at  McCook  Field 
to  erect  a  small  tunnel,  primarily  for  the  calibration  of  instruments.  (See  fig.  6.)  The  writers, 
working  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  P.  Grimes,  determined  the  design  of  this  tunnel  for  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  speed  with  the  power  available,  so  as  to  adapt  the  apparatus 
to  model  tests  of  propeller  aerofoils. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  McCOOK  FIELD  14-INCH  WIND  TUNNEL. 

As  in  other  wind  tunnels,  air  is  sucked  through  a  horizontal  tube,  where  it  blows  against 
a  small  model  at  known  velocity.  The  model  is  supported  by  a  rod  projecting  from  a  suit- 
able balance  into  the  tunnel,  and  the  forces  concerned  in  flight  can  thus  be  measured.  The 
air  after  passing  the  model  is  decelerated  in  an  expanding  cone  and  exhausted  into  the  room  by 
a  propeller  fan.  Description  of  the  McCook  Field  tunnel  need  include  only  those  features  which 
differ  from  the  standard  type. 

The  intake  trumpet,  tube,  and  expanding  cone  have  the  general  form  of  a  Venturi  tube 
with  a  length  of  18%  feet;  the  intake  trumpet  has  a  diameter  oi  3J4  feet  and  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  22^  inches;  the  throat  diameter  is  14  inches  and  the  fan  diameter  is  5  feet.  (See 
fig.  10.)     The  location  of  the  test  section  close  to  the  intake  is  advantageous,  as  discussed 
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FIG.  7. 
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FIG.  8. 
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WIND   TUNNi;!,   S'l't  I  HI  l',S    IN    AI■',K()I)^•  N  A  M  l(  I    I' I  ll'iNOM  KNA    AT    lIKill    SI'KKI).  HI 

in  section  I  of  I  his  ic^port;  (Iwwc  is  no  ii|)|)r(5ciiil)l(^  loss  of  onorj^y  at  \,\u',  intake;,  titid  the,  frav- 
orso  of  a  (iiain(it(M'  at  the  ((tiniiKMiceMnont  of  tiui  throat  hHowh  no  approciahlo  velocity  variation 
except  at  the  walls.  Tlic  iisnai  honeyconib  is  oinitt(Ml,  l)ut  a  foiir-bladcid  "Htraif^litruuir"  48 
inches  lon<j;  is  insertiMl  in  l\w  cone;  4  f(;et  downslreain  from  tin;  model,  and  there  is  a  straij^lit- 
enor  outside  i\\o  intake  havinjjj  I()  Hat  radial  blades.  The  formcir  "straif^hteiKir"  cuts  tlio 
Huctuations  of  tlie  velocity  from  15  per  cent  down  to  2  per  cent.  The  cone  is  of  5'^  angle  for 
the  iirst  100  inches. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  a  Spraf^juo  dynamometer,  capa})le  of  deliv(!rinf;  200  horse- 
power for  one-half  hour  at  250  volts  and  1,770  revolutions  per  minute  without  overlu^ating.  The 
5-foot  fan  is  made  with  a  solid  center  disk  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  24  })lades  10  inches 
long.  At  the  upstream  side  of  the  40-incli  disk,  a  bell  of  ecjual  diameter  is  (ixed  in  the  tunnel 
so  that  the  air  is  led  up  to  the  annular  discharge  opening  with  a  minimum  of  eddies.     (See  fig.  1 1 .) 

The  balances  are  of  two  types.  The  first  one  (fig.  9),  designed  by  C.  P.  Grimes,  measures 
lift  and  drift  on  two  separate  instantaneous-reading  Toledo  scales.  I^  is  mounted  upon  a 
portable  carriage.  The  spindle  for  the  model  projects  horizontally  and  axially  from  this  car- 
riage into  the  mouth  of  the  wind  tunnel,  carrying  the  model  at  its  free  end.  The  spindle  ter- 
minates in  a  thin.  Hat  bar,  the  latter  clamping  a  graduated  disk  which  is  rigid  with  the  model  at 
the  center  of  the  span.  This  type  of  balance  possesses  throe  advantages,  as  follows:  (1)  Instan- 
taneous readings  make  it  possible  to  synchronize  balance  and  velocity  observations  and  to  prac- 
tically eliminate  the  effect  of  velocity  fluctuations;  (2)  the  air  forces  can  be  qualitatively  studied, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  where  a  given  set-up  has  two  values  of  Ky,  when  the  balance  can 
be  seen  to  change  from  one  reading  to  another;  (3)  the  method  of  support  affords  a  highly  accu- 
rate means  of  skin  friction  observation. 

The  second  t3^pe  of  balance  is  of  the  "vector"  type,  invented  by  the  Wright  Bros.,  with 
improvements  developed  by  the  writers;  the  principle  is  indicated  in  the  sketch  figure  18. 
This  balance  reads  L/D  with  an  accuracy  superior  to  the  ordinary  type;  and  it  reads  lift  and 
drift  in  terms  of  static  pressure.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  feature  is  that  the  reading  is 
deadbeat. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  WIND  TUNNEL. 

The  method  of  carrying  out  the  test  consists  in  setting  the  model  in  the  tunnel  at  a  known 
angle  of  attack  and  measuring  the  lift  and  drift  forces  by  means  of  the  indicating  Toledo  scales. 
As  the  precision  of  these  instruments  is  better  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  they  are  considered 
sufficiently  accurate  for  work  of  this  kind.  The  three  readings  of  velocity  head,  lift,  and  drag 
are  taken  by  three  different  observers,  the  readings  being  synchronized  by  means  of  signals. 
The  tunnel  is  run  at  speeds  varying  for  each  angle,  from  about  30  miles  per  hour  to  about  450 
miles  per  hour;  lift,  drag,  and  velocity-head  readings  being  taken  at  each  speed. 

In  order  to  check  up  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  tunnel  the  model  is  turned  upside 
down  and  the  run  repeated  with  the  model  set  at  the  same  angle.  By  this  means  it  is  found 
that  there  is  a  fairly  uniform  correction  of  about  0.  4°.  This  correction  has  not  been  applied 
to  the  small  charts  showing  Ky  for  a  given  angle  at  various  speeds,  but  has  been  applied  to 
the  larger  chart  in  the  center  showing  Ky  plotted  against  angle. 

An  observer  at  the  lift  scale  chooses  a  point  about  which  the  indicator  hovers,  and  when  the 
pointer  is  so  hovering  he  makes  a  signal;  a  second  observer  on  the  drift  scale,  and  a  third  observer 
at  the  manometer  then  make  simultaneous  observations,  each  observer  having  previously 
become  accustomed  to  the  respective  lag  between  his  instrument  and  that  of  the  observer  who 
g  7es  the  signal.  In  this  way  the  fluctuations  of  velocity  in  the  wind  tunnel  become  less  impor- 
tant for  accurate  results.  An  automatic  recording  device  for  doing  the  work  of  the  observers 
at  once  suggests  itself,  assuming  that  the  various  instruments  are  pr-operly  synchronized.  The 
development  of  such  an  instrument  has  been  investigated  but  not  completed. 

The  tests  are  made  with  an  increasing  velocity;  that  is,  the  motor  is  started  at  a  low  r.  p.  m., 
a  set  of  readings  taken,  and  then  the  motor  speed  increased  by  means  of  a  rheostat.    Occasional 
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check  runs  are  made  with  decreasing  speeds.  Where  speeds  are  approached  at  which  the  flow 
becomes  unstable,  the  condition  is  easily  observed  upon  the  ])alances,  which  may  be  seen  to 
hover  successively  at  two  distinct  points,  the  speed  remaining  the  same. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  WIND  TUNNEL. 

The  question  of  efficiency  of  the  wind  tunnel  is  one  which  was  made  the  subject  of  much 
preliminary  study.  By  efficiency  is  understood  the  ratio  of  kinetic  energy  of  the  air  stream  at 
the  throat  of  the  tunnel  minus  the  energy  absorbed  by  the  fan,  all  divided  by  the  energy  of  the 
air  stream  at  the  throat. 


,_^ 


2g 
where  -  is  the  density,  A  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  throat,  V  the  velocity  at  the  throat,  and 
E  the  rate  of  absorption  of  energy  by  the  fan. 
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Fig.  15. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  ratio  differs  from  the  conventional  efficiency  factor  used  in  wind- 
tunnel  discussions  (kinetic  energy  at  throat  over  fan  energy).     It  is  treated  in  note  II  of  this 
report,    A  value  of  76  per  cent  was  reached,  higher  than  has  been  usual  in  determining  aerofoi 
coefficients  in  other  wind  tunnels.     The  five  curves  of  figures  14  and  15  show  the  performance 
of  the  wind  tunnel  under  different  conditions. 


HcCooK  ricun   High  Si»ecD  Wimx>  TuNNeu 
Viev^JHOWlNO  lYNAMOMtTER,  ToNNeU^/Sr>»r>    llSTAvVtC.  STRAlCMTE.N£lt . 

FIG.  12. 
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FIG.  13. 


WIND   TlJNNl':i.   srUDIKS    IN    AKUODY  NAM  H)    I'llKNOMKNA    AT    IIKIlt    SI'KKD. 

Performance  of  AM  look  field  venluri  wind  tunnel;  no  straii/hteners. 
(IJaromotor,  20.55  Inches  H)?.    Uodiii,  62"  !•'.     Density,  0.0755  Ib./ft.) 
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The  net  blade  discharge  area  is  8.38  square  feet,  which  is  7.84  times  the  area  of  the  choke. 
With  a  choke  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour,  air  was  noted  to  leave  the  propeller  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  plane  of  the  fan  and  at  an  angle  of  15°  radially  from  a  tangent.  The  component 
velocity  was  noted  to  be  about  47  miles  per  hour.  The  average  ratio  of  choke  to  exit  suction 
throughout  the  above  range  from  25  to  465  mi./hr.  is  6.5. 

NOISE. 

Careful  study  of  fan  and  cone  design  results  not  only  in  reduced  losses  but  also  in  reduced 
noise.  In  the  past  the  noise  has  been  a  serious  objection  to  speeds  greater  than  70  miles  per 
hour  in  wind  tunnels.  It  may  be  said  that  60  per  cent  of  the  roar  of  any  airplane  is  due  to  the 
propeller.  For  wind  tunnel  use,  the  combination  of  fan  and  cone  adopted  has  brought  about 
a  considerable  improvement,  as  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Fro  a  the  operator's  position: 

The  fan  is  noiseless  at 50 

The  fan  starts  to  roar  at 60 

Conversation  is  easy  at 125 

Conversation  is  slightly  forced  at 155 

Conversation  is  possible  12  inches  apart  at 240 

Conversation  ie  possible  at  4  inches  apart  at 300 

PRECISION. 

The  precision  of  wind-tunnel  work  in  general  is  dependent  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the 
velocity  readings.  By  means  of  adopting  the  instantaneous  reading  method,  however,  the 
inaccuracies  usually  to  be  expected  due  to  velocity  fluctuation  have  been  greatly  decreased, 
as  was  shown  at  the  start  of  the  experiments  by  study  of  the  velocity  graphs.  The  method  was 
found  normally  to  be  very  satisfactory,  but  under  abnormal  conditions,  as  for  instance  when  the 
doors  were  open  and  the  wind  was  blowing  outside,  the  tests  became  impracticable. 
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The  precision  of  any  one  reading  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  observers  and  on  the  amount 

of  time  at  their  disposal  for  identifying  the  fluctuations  of  their  respective  instruments.     The 

individual  readings  of  the  tests  here  reported  have  precision  slightly  less  than  could  he  obtained 

in  the  conventional  wind  tunnel  where  a  honeycomb  is  used;  hence  the  desirability  of  a  plurality 

of  observations  at  small  velocity  increments.     The  results  as  plotted  show  the  same  order  of 

precision  as  is  reached  in  the  conventional  wind  tunnel.     Moreover,  scaling  effect  of  experiments 

LV 
so  far  exceeds  the  degree  to  be  predicted  from  past  knowledge  of  the  —  ratio,  that  it  is  not  found 

necessary  to  question  the  adequacy  of  the  precision. 

In  general  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  checking  a  given  run  with  different  crews  and 
on  different  days. 
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Fig.  18. 


The  determination  of  true  velocity  is  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  and 
density  of  the  air  flowing  through  the  observation  section.  The  temperature  is  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  expansion  is  adiabatic  from  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  pressure 
corresponding  to  the  dewpoint,  and  is  poly  tropic  below  the  latter  pressure.  A  correct  knowl- 
edge of  throat  temperature  is,  of  course,  essential;  and  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  special  method 
of  thermometry  for  reading  it.  Present  methods  are  inapplicable  to  its  direct  measurement, 
for  a  thermometer  introduced  into  the  air  stream  occasions  more  or  less  adiabatic  compression 
of  the  air  striking  it,  with  consequent  rise  of  temperature  at  the  point  of  impact.  (See  chart, 
fig.  17.)  The  most  advantageous  position  for  the  thermometer  is  with  the  bulb  downstream, 
where  it  is  subject  chiefly  to  skin  friction  rather  than  impact.  Further  investigations  are  being 
made  of  the  matter. 

For  the  graphs  of  this  report  the  usual  wind-tunnel  practice  has  been  followed,  wherein  the 
density  in  the  room  rather  than  in  the  tunnel  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  figure  velocity. 
This  has  been  done  for  convenience  in  view  of  the  complicated  laws  which  govern  the  density  of 
the  air  in  the  tunnel  itself.  The  correction  when  applied  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  lift 
coefficient,  but  changes  the  corresponding  value  of  the  velocity. 


FIG.  18H.— TRANSITION    TYPE    OF    AIR    FLOW    ABOUT  /EROFOIL    AT    SECOND    CRITICAL    SPEED    (LOOKING    ALONG 

AXIS    OF  TIP   VORTEX). 
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FIG.   19. -AIR    FLOW    IN    TRANSITION    STAGE    BETWEEN    HIGH    AND 

LOW    LIFT    REGIME. 
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FIG.  20.— FLOW  CORRESPONDING  TO   HIGH    LIFT   REGIME.     STABLE 
UP  TO  THE  CRITICAL  SPEED. 


height  of  tho  water  cohimii  corresjXJnding  to  the  veU)eity  head  at  a  veh)city  V;  then,  if  ^  repre- 
sents the  density  of  tho  air  in  shigs,       X  V^=  Kih 
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It  might  1)0  desirabhi  to  explain  how  the  lift  (•(xWIicient  is  calnilated,  so  that  it  will  ho 
apparent  that  the  density  does  not  enter  into  the  caleulation.     Suppose  that  A  rei)resents  tho 

P 
9 

If  P  represents  the  lift  on  the  model,  and  A  its  area,  and  Ky  the  absolute  lift  coefficient, 
then — 

P=K/^AV\  and  K,=^^^y, 

9 
p 

Substituting,  Ky  =  jj^-^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  last  expression  is  independent  of  density,  and  as  this  equation  is  used 
in  calculating  the  value  of  the  lift  coefficients  in  all  cases,  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  tunnel 
does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  lift  coefficient. 

METHOD  OF  SUPPORTING  THE  AEROFOIL. 

The  effect  of  the  center  support  on  the  lift  coefficient  is  not  considered  serious.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  experiments  run  at  other  laboratories  where  the  effect  of  the  support  has  been 
carefully  determined;  also  on  a  comparison  of  the  present  series  of  experiments  with  tests  made 
elsewhere  on  a  larger  model  supported  at  the  end,  for  the  same  VL  values.  The  effect  of  the 
center  support  on  drag,  however,  is  known  to  be  very  large,  so  that  the  results  on  drag  have  not 
been  given  except  in  a  qualitative  way. 

The  one-end  spindle  used  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  can  not  be  utilized  under 
the  conditions  of  these  tests.  In  order  to  definitely  delimit  the  effect  of  the  supporting  member, 
further  developments  are  proposed  wherein  this  effect  will  virtually  be  eliminated  from  the  tests. 

VISUALIZATION  OF  FLIGHT  VORTICES. 

The  method  of  visualizing  air  flow,  discovered  by  the  writers  together  with  C.  P.  Grimes, 
offers  a  solution  to  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  aerodynamics.  This  problem  is  the 
quantitative  empirical  measurement  of  the  phenomena  of  fluid  dynamics  appertaining  to 
flight  and  air  flow. 

The  accepted  theory  upon  which  flight  has  its  physical  basis  is  purely  rational.  It  has  not 
yet  been  directly  applicable  to  engineering  design,  because  empirical  measurement  of  flight 
vortices  has  never  been  made.  Therefore,  the  aeronautical  engineer's  use  of  aerodynamics  is 
largely  according  to  the  cut  and  try  method.  He  can  not,  on  the  drafting  board,  depart  from 
known  shapes,  speeds,  or  sizes;  should  he  wish  to  do  so,  he  must  first  build  a  model  and  deter- 
mine the  coefficients  applicable  to  his  new  design. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  simplest  case,  that  of  an  airplane 
wing.  We  can  measure  the  coefficient  of  force  on  a  small  model  of  this  wing  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  per  cent.  But  we  do  not  know  definitely  how  the  accuracy  is  changed  by  scaling  up  to  full 
size,  or  to  full  speed.  We  can  not,  without  tests,  predict  the  change  of  coefficient  to  be  expected 
when  the  wing  shape  is  altered,  or  the  angle  of  attack,  or  the  position  with  reference  to  other 
surfaces. 

Aerodynamical  theory  will  serve  practical  use  when  supported  by  empirical  data.  In  the 
past  flight  vortices  have  never  been  measured,  nor  even  visualized  to  a  usable  extent.  Analysis 
of  air  flow  has  been  confined  to  the  use  of  smoke  or  powder  set  loose  in  the  air  to  indicate  lines 
of  flow;  or  of  threads  used  as  wind  vanes.  Or  we  have  been  driven  to  analogies  derived  from 
study  of  fluids  of  differing  viscosity  and  density,  such  as  water.  Or,  further,  we  have  sought  by 
measurement  of  static  pressures  in  the  mr  surrounding  a  body  to  deduce  the  lines  of  flow.     But 
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these  metliods  have  given  small  encouragement  toward  the  practical  application  of  the  vortex 
theory  to  engineering  use. 

The  method  described  herewith  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  moisture  in  the  air  con- 
denses out  as  fog  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  dew  point,  provided  there  is  a  solid  or 
lifjuid  nucleus  to  start  the  condensation.  In  the  McCook  Field  wind  tunnel  the  temperature 
drop  is  brought  about  through  expansion  of  the  air  during  acceleration  due  to  100  inches  of 
water  suction.  Relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  artificially  raised  if  too  low.  The 
necessary  nucleus  for  condensation  is  provided  by  the  model  itself. 

Flight  vortices  become  readily  visible  and  can  be  photographed  with  the  aid  of  search- 
lights. Several  efforts  were  made  to  take  the  pictures  with  a  plate  camera,  but  these  were 
not  very  successful.  Finally  a  good  moving  picture  was  taken  and  some  of  the  films  en- 
larged. While  these  films  showed  up  very  well  on  the  screen  the  detail  was  not  very  clear 
in  enlargement,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  searchlights,  which  were  provided  with  nitrogen- 
filled  incandescent  lamps,  two  carbon  arc  lights  were  set  up  in  order  to  give  a  greater 
amount  of  blue  light.  The  results  obtained  from  the  motion-picture  camera  with  the  carbon 
arc  lighting  were  fairly  satisfactory,  and  a  number  of  enlargements  from  the  motion-picture 
films  are  reproduced  in  this  paper.  Figure  21  is  an  enlargement  of  a  moving-picture  film 
looking  downstream.  It  is  inferior  to  visual  observation,  the  vortices  showing  as  below  the 
model,  due  to  parallax.  To  the  naked  eye  they  are  in  line  with  the  wing  tips  and  are  clean-cut? 
perfect  circles.  They  extend  downstream  a  distance  of  several  dozen  chord  lengths  from  the 
rear  corner  of  each  wing  tip,  enlarging  in  diameter  as  the  distance  increases,  and  converging 
slightly  in  the  horizontal  plane.  (See  figs.  1  and  30.)  In  the  vertical  plane  the  tip  vortex 
axis  takes  a  decided  downward  angle,  intermediate  between  the  horizontal  and  the  line  of  travel 
of  the  flat  sheet  of  edge  vortices. 

Note. — For  an  excellent  ma,thematical  discussion  of  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  tip  vortices  and  the  trailing 
vortices  see  Report  No.  28  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  (United  States).  On  page  44  the  author, 
Dr.  George  DeBothezat,  has  given  some  sketches,  figures  38  and  39,  which  show  in  an  interesting  way  that  the  axis 
of  the  tip  vortices  is  intermediate  between  the  direction  of  movement  and  the  sheet  of  trailing  edge  vortices. 

For  corroboration  of  the  vortex  phenomena  at  slow  speeds  where  condensation  is  not 
visible,  steam  jets  have  been  useful.  When  of  proper  saturation,  such  a  jet  introduced  in  the 
tunnel  intake  provides  a  good  indication  of  the  flow  lines,  and  is  superior  to  the  conventional 
smoke  jet. 

Adequate  analysis  of  the  flight  vortices  will  be  made  in  future  with  special  apparatus  at 
present  under  consideration.  The  shape,  size,  and  direction  of  the  tip  vortices  can  be  easily 
noted  and  seem  fairly  susceptible  of  measurement.  The  periodic  run  of  the  edge  vortices  is 
too  quick  for  recognition  by  the  naked  eye  or  even  for  identification  by  the  moving-picture 
camera;  it  requires  stroboscopic  analysis. 

The  observed  vortices  differ  for  different  aerofoil  set-ups  and  different  speeds.  For  instance 
the  observed  tip  vortex  at  18°  has  less  than  one-half  the  diameter  manifest  at  8°,  while  the  line 
of  edge  vortices  is  less  noticeable  at  18°. 

Again,  the  character  of  the  general  vortex  phenomenon  undergoes  remarkable  change  at 
the  critical  speed.  In  the  high-lift  regime  the  general  shape  is  like  a  trough  whose  floor  (edge- 
vortex  sheet)  slopes  downward  from  the  trailing  edge  and  whose  walls  (tip  vortices)  are  in- 
creasingly high  as  the  distance  downstream  increases.  The  cross  section  is  roughly  like 
a  shallow  U. 

At  higher  speeds,  however,  in  the  low-lift  regime  the  observed  phenomenon  is  suddenly 
altered.  Following  out  the  above  homely  analogy,  we  may  imagine  that  the  "walls"  of  the 
trough  remain  substantially  as  before.  The  "floor,"  however,  splits  longitudinally,  curls 
upward,  and  extends  the  two  limbs,  now  free,  to  a  point  well  above  the  level  of  the  tip  vortices. 
Figures  26  and  2  are  enlargements  of  two  motion-picture  exposures  which  were  intended  to 
record  the  sequence  of  the  change.  These  photographs  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
are  therefore  supplemented  by  the  two  sketches  of  figure  34. 
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I''i<];iiro  .'Ma  is  ii  (linpjram  of  tlxi  end  view  of  tlie  lii<^li  lift  pliciioiiicdoii  iis  it  iippcHrH  dis- 
(iiiclly  to  tho  nakod  eye*.  'VUo  ri<jjlit-luuid  h'uUi  of  the  iicrofoil  in  fif^nn;  20  iipproxiinjitcs  tliJH 
condition,  the  Ic^ft-lnind  sid(>  lnivin<i;  already  <^one  ov(T  to  low-lift  (low.  l^'if^un;  ;M  I)  is  a  diaj^ratn 
of  tho  low-lift  phenomenon;  tho  left-hand  side  of  a(»rofoil  in  fij^iire  '2  shows  this  fairly  well,  th(! 
right-hand  side  l)(>in<j;  in  a  transition  stages.  Figure  33  shows  tiio 
low-lift  How  bettor  than  iiguro  2,  but  is  dim.      I^'igure  1  is  m  lliree- 

fourths  view  of  tho  low-lift  flow,  and  also  n^presents  otluT  fc^atures     (Q^ —  -^^y 

mentioned  above.  r/ai/yrjr-  s^a 

An  interesting  variation  of  the   (light  vortic(>s  is  fniiiislied  l)y  A'/e^ /,^r /i'^a/^^ 

replacing  tho  aerofoil  by  a  Hat  disk  normal  to  the  wind.  Here  tho 
phenomenon  can  l)e  soon  as  a  "streamline "  fog  surface,  converging 
toward  a  point  half  a  dozen  diameters  downstream. 

Figure  19  illustrates  the  distance  above  tho  aerofoil  to  which  thc^ 
flight  vortex  phenomena  may  extend  and  shows  their  tendency  to 
merge   with    other   whirls    attributable    to    tho    wind    tunnel    walls. 
Tho  extent  of  tho   phenomena  may  bo  four  or  more  chord  lengths     (^    J  ^^r~^) 

above  the  aerofoil;  this  further  develops  investigation  made  by  the     ^ —  ^ — 

writers  in  1911,  when  it  was  shown  experimentally  that  the  air  flow  r/ai/fi-£: --3*- 

above  a  wing  is  disturbed  to  a  distance  of  at  least  four  chord  lengths.  ^"'^  *'■"'  ^^<!'^e 

(See  "The  Center  of  Pressure  Travel  on  Airplane  Surfaces  and  Birds'  ^'°-  ■^'' 

Wings,"  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  1911.) 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  work  of  J.  R.  Pannell,  dealing  with  experimental  evidence  as 
to  the  extent  of  circulation  about  an  aerofoil. 

VISUALIZATION  OF  UNOBSTRUCTED  AIR  FLOW. 

When  the  model  is  removed  the  vortices  and  eddies  of  flow  through  the  unobstructed  throat 
may  be  observed  by  looking  into  the  intake  or  through  the  transparent  shield  of  the  observation 
section.  The  condensation  is  more  pronounced  behind  the  impact  tube  and  thermometer  bulb 
than  elsewhere,  since  these  are  obstacles  to  the  flow  and  therefore  constitute  nuclei  for  conden- 
sation. A  projecting  cotter  pin  one-sixteenth  inch  high  at  the  wall  causes  a  perfect  vortex, 
which  shows  up  against  the  white  foggy  background  as  a  black  circle. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  air  flow,  which  may  be  considered  typical  of  all  air  flow,  is 
as  follows:  A  cross  section  at  the  throat  shows  a  seething  mass  of  fog  specters,  denser  at  the 
walls  than  at  the  center,  though  occasionally  the  entire  disk  fills  up  with  fog  to  the  point  of 
opaqueness.  The  specters  have  in  the  cross-sectional  plane  a  gentle  movement  like  the  flame 
of  an  alcohol  stove,  showing  the  constant  readjustment  of  equilibrium.  Vortices  and  S-shaped 
whirls  continually  form  and,  after  moving  a])out,  lose  themselves  in  the  general  confusion.  In 
a  diagonal  view  they  take  the  appearance  of  long,  foggy  fibers,  stretching  down  the  tunnel  like 
wooden  moldings.  The  axes  of  whirl  are,  of  course,  longitudinal.  ^  Under  proper  humidity 
and  lighting  conditions  the  whole  becomes  a  beautiful  iridescent  sight,  violet  and  purple  hues 
predominating. 
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PART  III. 

MODEL  TESTS  ON  PROPELLER  AEROFOILS. 

By  F.  W.  Caldwell  and  E.  N.  Fales. 


Tho  six  aerofoils  adopted  for  tests  were  of  6  inches  length,  1  inch  chord,  and  0.1  to  0.2 
camber.     The  cross-sectional  shape,  as  shown  in  figure  35,  is  that  upon  which  the  engineering 
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division  has  standardized  for  propeller  use.  As  was  expected,  a  broad  interpretation  of  results 
was  facilitated  by  the  diversity  of  cambers,  angles,  and  speeds  available.  Thanks  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  method  of  air-flow  visualization  it  was  possible  to  give  a  physical  interpretation 
to  the  balance  readings.  In  the  discussion  of  results  which  follows  it  will  therefore  be  noted  that 
the  phenomena  will  be  referred  to  interchangeably  in  terms  either  of  vortex  formation  or  of 
lift-and-drift. 

The  outstanding  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  tests  is  that  we  have  more  than  one 
regime  of  air  flow  to  deal  with  in  aerofoil  study,  and  that  these  regimes  are  separated  by  condi- 
tions of  discontinuity.  The  characteristics  usually  associated  in  aeronautical  engineering  with 
a  practical  aerofoil  do  not  apply  outside  the  small  range  of  cambers,  speeds,  and  angles  utilized 
in  flight.  Beyond  this  range  the  flow  about  the  aerofoil  no  longer  produces  the  familiar  results 
in  terms  of  hft  and  drag,  but  becomes  analagous  to  the  flow  about  a  body  of  irregular  shape. 
Efficient  lift  of  an  aerofoil  is  only  a  single  case  of  several  distinct  aerodynamic  phenomena 
resulting  from  air  flow  past  a  solid  body.  When  the  speed  of  air  flowing  past  an  aerofoil 
increases  there  is  first  a  regime  of  relatively  low-lift  eflect,  then  at  higher  speeds  an  eflicient 
lift  effect  such  as  applies  in  flight,  then  at  still  higher  speeds  a  drop  back  to  a  second  low-hft 
effect.  As  the  angle  or  camber  increases  the  high-lift  regime  becomes  discontinuous  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  low-lift  regime;  the  transition  point  is  spoken  of  in  conventional  graphs  as 

tho  "critical,  or  stalhng,  angle,"  or  the  "burble  point." 
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All  of  the  sections  show,  at  certain  angles,  two  speeds  at  which  the  flow  is  unstable  and 
discontinuous.  At  the  point  of  discontinuity  occurring  at  the  lower  speed  increase  of  speed 
shows  an  increased  lift  coefficient  and  a  decreased  drag  coefficient  so  that  the  lift-drag  ratio  is 
enormously  increased.  At  the  point  of  discontinuity  occurring  at  the  higher  speed  increase  of 
speed  shows  a  decreased  lift  coefficient  and  an  increased  drag  coefficient,  so  that  the  lift-drag 
ratio  is  enormously  decreased.  Thus  these  sections  have  a  definite  speed  range  at  each  angle 
within  which  the  ffow  is  efficient  and  produces  a  high  lift-drag  ratio  and  a  fairly  constant  lift 
coefficient.  It  may  be  called  the  regime  of  high  L/D,  and  includes  the  phenomena  appertaining 
to  practical  flight.  This  speed  range  has  been  definitely  measured  for  the  higher  angles,  but 
apparently  it  goes  beyond  the  speed  obtainable  in  the  tunnel  for  the  lower  angles. 

Before  this  series  of  experiments  was  started  the  attention  of  the  writers  was  called  by 
Mr.  Orville  Wright  to  the  fact  that  he  had  obtained  two  distinct  values  of  the  lift  coefficient 
and  the  drag  coefficient  in  testing  certain  aerofoils  at  certain  angles  of  attack  and  constant 
speed.  Ml'.  Wright  also  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  high  value  of  the  lift  coefficient 
always  corresponds  to  the  low  value  of  the  drag  coefficient,  and  the  low  value  of  the  lift  coeffi- 
cient always  corresponds  to  the  high  value  of  the  drag  coefficient.  The  two  values  are  now 
clearly  proved  by  the  "dew-point"  method  of  observation  to  represent  distinctly  different 
types  of  flow. 

It  will  therefore  be  noted  that  the  Kj  curves  are  drawn  discontinuous  to  correspond  with 
discontinuity  in  the  type  of  air  flow.  In  some  cases  the  graphs  show  a  third  curve  intermediate 
between  the  high-regime  curve  and  the  low-regime  curve.  This  third  intermediate  line  undoubt- 
edly represents  different  types  of  flow  on  the  two  parts  of  the  aerofoil.  This  is  possible  because 
of  the  center  support  which  divides  the  aerofoil  into  two  parts.  At  the  point  of  discontinuity 
corresponding  to  the  second  critical  speed  the  lift  reading  becomes  unsteady;  the  flow  phenomena 
become  unstable  and  jump  from  one  type  to  another,  until  the  new  form  is  established.  Figures 
2,  19,  23  show"  the  unstable  flow  of  the  transition,  figures  33  and  the  left  side  of  25  show  the  flow 
of  the  final  low-lift  regime. 

The  discovery  of  this  second  critical  speed  is  one  of  the  novel  and  significant  features  of 
the  experiments.  Simultaneous  observation  of  the  balance  and  of  the  flight  vortices  made  the 
discovery  possible,  affording  proof  that  the  two  types  of  flight  vortices  can  be  identified  ^\^th 
the  two  values  of  the  lift  coefficient,  one  belonging  to  a  high  L/D  regime,  the  other  to  a  low  L/D 
regime. 

With  the  general  remarks  above  it  is  now  proper  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  curves  submitted  in  this  report.  The  three  variables  are  (1)  angle  of 
attack,  which  is  defined  as  the  angle  between  the  flat  undersurface  of  the  aerofoil  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind;  (2)  camber,  that  is,  the  maximum  thickness  of  aerofoil  divided  by  the 
chord;  (3)  velocity,  which  is  given  in  miles  per  hour  and  refers  to  pressures  and  temperatures  of 
standard  air.  It  must  be  understood  that  all  these  three  factors  of  angle,  camber,  and  speed 
affect  the  regime  of  air  flow,  and  it  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  air  flow  regimes  in  terms  of 
either  factor  separatel}^  from  the  others.  With  this  reservation  certain  analyses  are  given 
herewith  as  to  the  various  effects  of  these  factors.     Refer  to  figures  36  to  41. 

The  effect  of  the  three  factors  in  determining  whether  the  low  or  high  lift  regime  obtains  is 
shown  by  the  following  three  examples: 

1.  As  example  of  angle  change,  compare  the  0.12  camber  aerofoil  at  17°  and  20°;  the  high 
Ky  regime  does  not  appear  for  20°. 

2.  As  example  of  camber  change  compare  the  0.10  camber  aerofoil  with  0.18  camber  at  15°, 
the  former  case  showing  high-lift  regime,  the  latter  case  showing  low-lift  regime.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  unit  of  "angle"  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  for  its  proj)er  definition  must 
depend  upon  the  camber;  hence,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  effect  of  angle  and  camber  changes 
will  be  analogous. 

3.  As  example  of  velocity  change,  see  0.12  camber  aerofoil  at  + 17°;  it  shows  high  Ky  only 
at  intermediate  velocities. 
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Efcct  of  y{n(jli'. 

Tlio  ofToct  of  (iluuigo  ill  un<;lo  iiiay  he  studied  in  terms  (»!'  tlie  slope  of  the  Ky-nu^U'i  eurvo. 
For  low  veloeity  all  eainhers  siiow  flat  curves  at  the  hirji^er  iiej^ative  angles;  for  high  veltjcity 
flatness  occurs  beyond  the  burble  point.  As  the  sjjeed  is  increased  there  is  a  general  tendency 
for  the  slope  of  tlie  A'y-angle  curve  to  become  less.  This  is  more  marked  the  thicker  the  section 
tested,  until  (inally  the  section  having  a  caml)er  ratio  of  0.2,  when  run  at  the  speed  of  450 
miles  per  hour,  sJiows  practicjilly  no  variation  in  lift  coe/ncicnt  Ixitween  the  angles  of  —8°  and 
+  10".  The  lift  on  this  section  is  tlierefore  nearly  independent  of  the  angle  of  attack  between 
the  angles  of  -8°  and  +  10"  at  this  sj)eed. 

The  slope  is  greatest  where  the  regime  of  high  Ky  values  obtains,  namely,  in  the  angles  of 
the  flight  region.  The  slope  is  small,  and  in  general  positive,  at  high  negative  angles  and  at 
positive  angles  be5^ond  the  burble  point.  Negative  slopes  are  not  general.  It  seems  that  the 
conventional  practice  of  plotting  /fTy-angle  curves  beyond  the  burble  j)oint  as  continuous  curves 
of  negative  slope  is  unjustified,  in  view  of  the  discontinuity  evidenced  after  the  burble  point  has 
been  reached. 

Effect  of  Camber. 

Within  the  limits  observed,  Ky  increases  with  the  camber  up  to  the  burble  point,  after 
which  it  decreases. 

Effect  of  Speed. 

Speed  change  has  an  effect  which  is  more  prominent  for  the  larger  cambers  than  for  the 
small.  The  effect  of  speed  change  on  the  /fy-angle  curves  is  prominent  at  small  negative  angles, 
where  the  slope  is  greater  as  the  speed  is  less.  As  a  corollary  to  this  it  may  be  noted  in  general 
that  within  the  limits  observed,  the  /fy-speed  curves  approach  zero  at  great  speeds. 

Maximum  value  of  Ky. 

The  maximum  attainable  value  of  Ky  seems  limited,  no  matter  what  combination  of  speed, 
angle,  and  camber  we  choose.  Thus  the  highest  Ky  (0.65)  is  reached  in  the  0.14  camber  aerofoil 
at  15°  and  150  miles  per  hour.  The  lowest  (-0.19)  is  reached  in  the  0.12  camber  at  -10° 
and  50  miles  per  hour.  The  0.10  camber  was  not  tested  at  a  greater  negative  angle  than  -8°. 
Had  the  tests  on  this  section  been  carried  to  — 10°  it  would  have  shown  a  lift  coefficient  alge- 
braically less  than  —0.19.  Study  of  this  lowest  value  can  be  completed  only  when  a  flat- 
plate  experiment  shall  be  added  to  the  series.  (The  negative  angles  give  the  equivalent  of  an 
aerofoil  having  flat  upper  surface  and  convex  under  surface.) 

Shift  of  the  Angle  of  Zero  Lift. 

One  of  the  interesting  discoveries  of  these  tests  is  the  shift  of  the  angle  of  no  lift  with  speed. 
This  is  not  so  noticeable  in  the  thinnest  section,  where  the  change  is  only  about  3°  between 
speeds  of  50  and  450  miles  per  hour.  The  shift  is  progressively  greater  with  the  thicker  aero- 
foils, however,  until  in  the  case  of  the  aerofoil  with  0.2  camber  the  angle  of  zero  lift  shows  a 
change  of  about  18°  between  speeds  of  50  and  400  miles  per  hour. 

As  the  velocity  approaches  zero  the  angle  at  which  the  lift  coefficient  is  zero  appears  to 
approach  zero  degrees  as  a  limit. 

PRACTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RESULTS. 

This  no-lift  angle  shift  is  significant,  as  regards  experimental  no-thrust  pitch.  A  number 
of  model  propeller  tests  have  shown  this  no-thrust  pitch  to  increase  with  the  speed.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  experimental  no-thrust  pitch  of  a  propeller  does  not  correspond  to  the  pitch  at 
which  the  sections  are  striking  the  air  along  the  line  of  zero  lift.  The  two,  however,  are  rather 
close  together  as  far  as  the  angle  of  attack  is  concerned  and  the  shift  of  the  angle  of  zero  lift 
explains  the  change  in  experimental  pitch  very  well. 
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These  tests  have  at  the  outset  proved  useful  in  clearing  up  certain  problems  in  propeller 
design.  A  practical  example  concerns  the  design  of  the  reversible  propeller,  where  the  aerofoil 
in  reverse  position  has  to  work  at  a  negative  angle  of  attack.  Reference  to  the  lift  coefficients 
for  the  0.12  camber  aerofoil  show  that  at  a  velocity  of  450  miles  per  hour  this  aerofoil  has  very- 
little  negative  lift,  Ky  being  about  -0.1  at  an  angle  of  -12°  from  the  chord.  It  would  obvi- 
ously be  impossible  to  get  much  thrust  out  of  an  aerofoil  of  this  kind  in  a  reverse  position.  In 
order  to  have  a  satisfactory  thrust  it  is  apparent  that  the  aerofoil  must  be  modified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  depart  from  the  flat  underface. 

The  discovery  of  the  critical  speed  of  these  aerofoils  has  an  interesting  bearing  on  the 
possibilities  of  high-speed  propellers. 

We  have  found  by  practical  experience  that  if  we  do  not  go  Below  a  value  of  V/ND  of  0.65, 
we  get  a  very  fair  propeller  efficiency.  As  we  have  gradually  increased  the  speed  of  our  planes 
we  have  gone  on  increasing  the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  engine  and  the  diameter  of  our 
propellers  so  that  the  value  of  V/ND  has  remained  about  the  same  for  the  great  majority  of 
propellers  in  actual  service. 

We  have  always  assumed  that  there  was  no  limit  to  this  development  aside  from  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  plane  and  engine.  That  is,  we  have  made  the  assumption  that  we  could  double 
our  propeller  speed  just  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to  double  our  plane  speed  and  strengthen  our 
engine  enough  to  stand  the,  stresses  involved. 

It  now  appears,  however,  as  though  there  is  a  limit  to  propeller  speed  aside  from  the  value 
of  V/ND,  or,  to  use  more  familiar  terms,  aside  from  pitch  ratio. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  speed  obtainable  in  the  McCook  Field  wind  tunnel  is  not  great 
enough  to  measure  the  limiting  velocity  for  relatively  thin  sections  when  set  at  low  angles. 
Consequently  we  are  only  able  to  infer  that  it  exists  from  extrapolation  of  the  curve  of  critical 
speeds. 
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NOTE  1. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  PROPERTY  OF  VISCOUS  FLUIDS. 

By  George  de  Bothezat. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  requirements  of  modern  hydrod}'Ti amies  is  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  that  determine  a  given  state  of  flow.  It  is  well  known  that  under  some 
conditions  several  different  types  of  flow  are  compatible  with  the  equations  of  hydrod}Tiamics 
and  the  boundary  conditions,  but  that  in  reality  only  certain  types  of  flow  establish  themselves. 
In  the  preamble  to  my  paper,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Laws  of  Air  Resistance  of 
Aerofoils,^  I  have  already  mentioned  briefly  this  state  of  things.  The  valuable  experimental 
investigations  of  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Fales  on  flow  phenomena  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
explain  myself  more  fully  on  this  subject. 

My  conception  of  this  question  is  the  following:  The  continuity  of  the  fluid  flow  is  deter- 
mined in  modern  hydrodynamics  only  by  the  equation  of  continuity.  This  condition  consti- 
tutes only  a  necessary,  but  not  sufficient,  condition  for  the  continuity  of  flow.  TIelmholtz  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discontinuity  of  the  tangential  components  of  the  fluid  velocity 
along  certain  curfaces  is  compatible  with  the  equation  of  continuity — that  is,  this  equation 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  gliding  of  one  fluid  layer  over  the  other.  But  if  such 
gliding  can  start,  when  and  where  is  it  to  start?  We  are  here  brought  directly  to  the  question, 
When  will  the  fluid  remain  as  a  continuous  fluid  mass,  and  when  can  a  disintegration  of  the 
fluid  mass  become  possible  ?  Or,  in  other  words.  What  are  the  general  mechanical  conditions 
under  which  a  continuous  fluid  mass  will  remain  as  such?  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  assume  that  a  continuous  fluid  mass  will  always  remain  continuous  under 
all  conditions;  and  the  equation  of  continuity  alone  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  determine 
the  flow-continuity.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  modern  hydrodjoiamics  this  last  important  fact 
has  been  somewhat  overlooked. 

Many  well  known  facts  and  experiments  show  us  that  the  disintegration  or  partition  of  a 
continuous  fluid  mass  into  separate  parts  or  particles  is  a  common  phenomenon;  for  instance, 
the  forming  of  foam  at  the  top  of  waves;  or  simply  the  dividing  of  a  fluid  mass  into  several 
masses.  For  example,  we  pour  a  part  of  the  water  contained  in  a  glass  into  another  glass  and  so 
get  two  volunms  of  water  out  of  one.  Now  in  all  cases  when  we  observe  the  division  of  a  fluid 
mass,  this  phenomenon  occurs,  so  to  say,  by  virtue  of  speed.  That  is,  only  when  the  speed 
gradient  inside  the  fluid  mass  exceeds  a  certain  value  can  we  have  fluid  separation,  or,  more 
generally,  can  the  formation  of  surfaces  of  discontinuity  inside  the  fluid  take  place.  The  analogy 
to  elastic  phenomena  in  solid  bodies  is  easily  perceived.  In  elastic  bodies  it  is  the  displace- 
ments that  are  the  criterions  of  continuity.  In  fluid  bodies  it  is  the  speed  gradients.  In  a 
solid  body  if  two  of  its  particles  are  caused  to  separate  a  certain  distance  from  each  other  the 
body  breaks  at  the  point  considered.  In  a  fluid  body  two  particles  can  be  separated  to  any 
distance  inside  the  fluid  mass  without  destroying  the  fluid  continuity  if  only  the  displacement 
is  made  without  exceeding  in  the  fluid  mass  certain  values  of  the  velocity  gradient.  But,  if 
in  the  course  of  such  a  displacement  too  high  values  of  the  velocity  gradient  are  reached,  the 
separation  of  the  fluid  particles  will  take  place.  In  other  words,  in  the  same  way  as  critical 
values  of  displacement  bring  the  breakage  of  solid  bodies,  in  a  similar  way  critical  values  of 
velocity  gradient  bring  fluid  breakage.  We  do  not  have  to  do  here  with  fluid  breakage  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  because  as  soon  as  the  velocity  gradient  drops  below  its  critical  value 
the  fluid  particles,  if  in  contact,  will  rebuild  a  continuous  mass;  so  that  we  have  to  do  merely 
with  fluid  separation.  We  are  thus  brought  to  an  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  fluid 
separation,  it  being  a  question  of  the  velocity  gradient. 

>  Washington,  D.  C,  1919,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Report  No.  28. 
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As  soon  as  tlio  l"()ro{j;oi!ig  coiicoption  has  boon  roaohcd  and  we  wish  to  include  th(!HC  pho- 
nomona  in  tlio  domain  of  dynamics;  that  is,  to  apply  tlio  concept  oi  force  to  the  analysis  of  these 
facts,  wo  are  inuncdiat(^ly  l)rouf^ht  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  stress  distribution  inside 
the  (hiid,  whi(di  stress  must  (hipond  only  on  the  distribution  of  tlu;  velocity  gradient. 

The  whole  (juestion  ap])ears  as  follows:  A  continuous  iruiss  of  fhiid  must  be  considered  as 
remaining  contimious  only  if,  in  achhtion  to  the  ec|uation  of  continuity  being  satisfied,  th(!  stresses 
inside  the  (luid  mass  do  not  exceed  certain  critical  values.  Thes(i  critical  strcisses  dtspend  on  the 
distribution  of  (he  velocity  gradient  inside  the  lluid.  When  the  critical  stress  is  once  n^achcMl, 
the  lluiil  mass  must  disintegrate  ^that  is,  surfaces  of  discontinuity  must  be  form(;(l.  If  it  is  the 
tension  stress  that  first  reaches  its  critical  value,  simple  division  of  the  fluid  will  tak(i  place. 
If  it  is  the  shearing  stress  that  first  reaches  its  critical  value,  we  can  have  either  a  simple  gliding 
of  a  fluid  layer  over  another  or  the  formation  of  foam;  the  last  on  g-ccount  of  the  reciprocal 
property  of  shearing  stress(^s,  which  requires  that  the  critical  shearing  stresses  shall  appear 
s'lmiltancously  in  two  orthogonal  directions. 

The  typo  of  flow  that  establishes  itself  in  each  case  is  such  that  the  stresses  inside  the  fluid 
are  everywhere  lower  than  their  critical  values.  If  the  critical  value  is  reached  somewhere,  the 
flow  type  changes  in  such  a  way  that  the  stresses  drop  below  the  critical  values.  The  stress 
distribution  inside  a  fluid  thus  appears,  in  addition  to  stability  requirements,  as  a  fundamental 
criterion  of  the  flow  type. 

Let  us  now  formulate  the  above  conception  in  a  more  precise  form.  I  will  here  give  only  a 
general  sketch  of  the  problem  and  consider  only  the  most  simple  case.  It  will  be  assumed  that 
the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  stress  analysis  and  the  equation  of  motion  of 
viscous  fluids.  According  to  Stokes  for  the  case  of  the  motion  of  a  viscous  fluid  parallel  to  a 
plane  the  stresses  developed  in  an  element  of  a  fluid  are 

T    -    /^^  I  ^^'\ 

Where  N^  and  Ny  are  the  normal  components  of  the  resultant  stress  in  the  surface  elements 
normal  to  the  X  and  Y  axes,  and  Txy  is  the  tangential  component  of  the  resultant  stress  in  the 
same  elements,  equal  for  both  elements  as  result  of  the  reciprocal  property  of  the  shearing 
stresses;  p  is  the  pressure  at  the  point  considered  and  /x  the  viscosity  coefficient.  We  will  con- 
sider the  fluid  as  incompressible ;  that  is, 

dx    by~ 

and  the  motion  as  steady;  that  is, 

du_bu'du 

dv       dv  ,    dv 
at       ox      oy 

The  vortex  intensity  w  at  the  point  considered  is  given  by 

r,   _bv     du 
dx    by 

Let  us  refer  the  motion  of  the  fluid  at  the  point  considered  to  what  I  call  the  natural  fluid  coor- 
dinates T  and  V  whose  axes  are  directed  along  the  tangent  to  the  streamline  through  the  point 
considered  and  the  principal  normal  to  the  same  streamline  at  the  same  point. 
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If  we  designate  by  V  the  value  of  the  speed  of  the  fluid  particle  at  the  point  considered  and 
by  Vt  and  K  the  components  of  V  along  the  t  and  v  axes,  we  find 

U=Vr=V 


and 


It  is  easy  to  prove  that 


and  thus 


Accordingly, 


Ot         Ov 


bV,     V 


dVr_V 

dv      p 


2co 


du^dv    dVr  ,  dK 


^  =  2(^-0^ 
by^dx     dj'   '   dr        \p       / 

And  consequently  for  the  tangential  stress  we  find 

Try  =  2  J w  j 

On  the  other  hand, 

dAi_    bu_  ybV _dV 
dt  ~   bx        br      dt 

on  account  oi  v=V„=  0;  and  thus 

bu^_bj)^ldV  ' 

bx~     by     V  dt 

and  consequently  for  the  normal  stresses  we  find : 

^^  =  -P+v-di 

2fxdV 

^^=-p-v-dr 

We  thus  see  that  the  principal  stress  axes  are  making  with  the  t,  v  axes  an  angle  a  given  by 


tan  2oc 


dV 
dt 


The  maximum  shearing  stress  is  equal  to 

And  the  principal  normal  stresses  are  equal  to 

N,=  -p  +  T 


2  See  the  papers  of  George  de  Bothezat,  edited  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  General  Theory  of  Blade  Screws,  p.  86,  or 
Introduction  into  the  Study  of  Laws  of  Air-resistance  of  Aerofoils,  p.  61. 
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Tlio  inaxiiiniin  slioaritifj:  stress  T  thus  apponrs  to  (Icpciul  on  the  actual  spood  V  of  tin;  lliiid 
oloinont  considdiod,  the  radius  p  of  the  curvatuni  of  its  path,  its  actual  tanj^c^ritial  acceleration 
dVldt  and  tlie  vortex  intensity  w  at  the  point  considered.  When  {Vlp-u>)=-0  the  principal 
stress  axes  coincide  with  the  (t,  v)  axes;  when  dV/dt  =  0  the  principal  stress  axes  hincct  the 
(t,  v)  axes.  In  the  general  case  the  principal  stress  axes  can  have  any  position  relative  to  the 
(t,  j')  axes. 

Discontinuity  will  appear  in  the  fluid  motion  if  2'  or  tVj  exceed  certain  critical  values.  For 
iVi  the  critical  value  is  very  close  to  iV,  =  0  or  T  =  p.  If  it  is  T  that  first  reaches  a  critical 
value  Tc  this  will  give  rise  to  a  shearing  discontinuity.  We  will  have  the  formation  of  surfaces 
or  volumes  of  discontinuity.  But  the  last  as  generally  admitted  are  unstable,  and  will  pass  over 
into  certain  systems  of  vortices,  which  can,  as  seen  from  the  foregoing  formulae,  release  the  stresses. 

When  the  expressions  for  stresses  are  used  at  their  critical  values  the  viscosity  coefficient 
can  not  be  considered  as  constant  and  must  take  a  special  critical  value  at  the  moment  the 
stresses  reach  their  critical  values. 

If  we  designate  by  o-  the  cross  section  of  a  flow  hole,  it  wiU  be  easy  to  see  that 


and  as 


we  find 


dV^_yd^ 
dr  adr 


dV^ybV 
dt  dr 


^^    _  72 ^'^ 


dt  (ydr 

and  introducing  the  last  value  in  the  expression  of  the  maximum  shearing  stress  we  find 


r=' 


The  last  relation  gives  the  expression  of  the  maximum  shearing  stress  in  function  of  V,  w 
and  the  geometrical  configuration  of  the  flow. 

Karman,  at  the  end  of  his  investigations  on  the  mechanics  of  fluid  resistance,^  mentions  the 
great  importance  that  the  determination  by  theory  of  all  elements  of  the  vortex  systems  he 
studies  would  have.  It  is  only  by  the  study  of  the  stress  distribution  inside  fluids  that  the 
answer  to  those  questions  can  be  found.  In  the  study  of  lubricating  oils,  the  conception  of 
the  critical  shearing  stress  is  also  of  first  importance  and  constitutes  the  most  important  prop- 
erty of  the  oil  as  lubricating  agent. 

The  determination  of  the  values  of  the  critical  stress  inside  fluids  constitutes  an  experimenta 
problem  of  first  importance. 

In  the  flow  experiments  of  Fales  and  Caldwell,  when  we  observe  the  change  of  the  type  of 
flow,  which  can  be  seen  in  a  y&cj  clear  way  by  the  "dew-point"  method,  as  I  myself  have 
several  times  witnessed,  this  means  that  the  critical  stresses  have  been  reached  and  the  flow  goes 
to  another  type,  with  another  vortex  distribution,  which  releases  the  stresses. 

All  the  foregoing  is  only  a  very  short  sketch  containing  merely  the  statement  of  the  question 
of  a  very  broad  and  quite  new  domain  of  hydrodynamics.  I  hope  to  have  some  day  the  op- 
portunity of  publishing  all  the  results  to  which  I  have  been  brought  in  the  study  of  these 

questions. 

George  de  Bothezat. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  October,  1919. 

»  The  paper  of  Karman's  here  referred  to  is  given  translated  as  Note  IV  at  the  end  of  Dr.  de  Bothezat's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Laws  of  Air 
Resistance  of  Aerofoils.    (See  p.  75.) 
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NOTE  II. 
THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  A  WIND  TUNNEL. 

By  George  de  Bothezat. 

So  far  as  I  know  no  definition  of  the  efficiency  of  a  wind  tunnel  has  been  given.  The  ratios 
used  by  different  authors  for  the  comparative  appreciation  of  different  wind  tunnels  were 
purely  conventional  estimates  of  the  degree  of  perfection.  The  whole  difficulty  resides  here 
in  the  fact  that  for  a  wind  tunnel  it  is  not  the  engine  efficiency  that  is  involved  but  the  efficiency 
of  an  irreversible  cycle.     I  will  first  illustrate  by  an  example  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Let  us  consider  a  rubber  ball  that  undergoes  the  following  cycle :  The  ball  is  dropped  from  a 
height  Ho  wnth  an  initial  speed  equal  to  zero.  At  the  level  H  the  ball  reaches  the  ground  with 
a  speed  v,  rebounds  and  rises  again.  On  account  of  different  resistances  the  ball  will  not 
generally  reach  the  original  height  Hq.  To  enable  the  ball  to  do  so,  let  us  suppose  that  at  the 
height  Hi,  when  the  ball  has  the  speed  i\,  an  impulse  is  given  to  it  that  brings  it  to  such  a  height 
H2  with  a  speed  V2,  that  the  ball  can  afterwards  reach  its  original  height  Hq  and  from  there  start 
falling  over  again.  In  this  example  the  ball  undergoes  an  irreversible  cj^cle  which  consists  in 
dropping  from  a  height  Hq,  getting  a  certain  kinetic  energy  equal  to  3^  mv^,  and  reaching  again 
the  height  Hq  by  aid  of  the  work  done  by  the  impulse. 

When  the  ball  drops,  its  potential  energy  measured  by  the  height  Hq  goes  over  into  kinetic 
energy.  When  the  ball  reaches  the  level  H,  its  kinetic  energy  3^mv^  will  generally  be  less  than 
the  work  (Hq  —  H)  mg  done  by  gravity,  on  account  of  possible  resistances.  When  the  ball 
rises  its  kinetic  energy  goes  into  potential  energy.     The  work  n  equal  to 

n  =  }4m  {V2  —  v^)  +  {H2  —  Hi)  mg 

represents  the  work  absorbed  by  the  resistances,  which  has  to  be  communicated  to  the  ball  to 
allow  it  to  reach  its  original  height  //„. 

Thus,  in  the  irreversible  cycle  considered,  the  energy  put  into  play  is  equal  to  jL=3^wv^. 
The  losses  are 

n  =  y2m  (vj^  -  v,2)  +(H2-  Hi)  mg. 

The  losses  expressed  in  per  cent  of  the  energy  put  into  play  are  equal  to 

n 
V 

And  the  efficiency  77  of  our  irreversible  cycle  comes  out  equal  to 

^1     "=i     y2fn{v2'-v,')  +  {H2-Hi)mg 
L  }4mv^ 

If  in  the  fall  we  had  no  losses,  we  would  have 

}4mv^  =  {Ho  —  H)  mg. 

If  in  addition  we  assume  I'j  =  v^  and  introduce  the  notations 

Ho-H=K;  H2-Hi  =  -ho-h 
we  find 

The  foregoing  examples  presents  a  complete  analogy  to  the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  a 
wind  tunnel.     Let  us  consider  a  wind  tunnel  having  an  open  circuit  and  fitted  with  a  cone,  at 
104 
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tlio  ond  of  whicli  is  disposicd  a  surtion  fan.  'V\iv.  outsider  iiir  Ims  u  ])n'HHiir(!  j)„  niiidof^oiiH  to  tho 
lici^ht  //o  of  our  hall  and  a  six'cd  /(Mo.  TIk!  air  is  siic-kcul  into  the  wind  tunnel  and  in  the 
(hroat  wo  luivo  a  ])rcssur(>  p  aiudo<j;ous  to  the  ground  lovol  height  //—and  an  airsjxuid  v.  In 
the  cone  tho  air  stream  (wpands.  'riie  ])rcssure  increases  and  tlie  spewed  drops.  And  just  in 
front  of  tho  fan  wo  have  a  pressure  />,- -analogous  to  the  height  //j  and  a  speed  Vy.  The  fan 
sucks  the  air  and  brings  it,  imtnediately  behind  the  fan,  to  a  pressure  p2>Vi  ^^^^  ^  speed  v^  gen- 
erall}^  very  close  to  i\.  Finally  by  difriision  of  the  air  stream,  behind  the  fan,  into  the  ho.o.  atm(js- 
phere,  the  airspeed  v,  is  lost  and  tlu^  ])ressure  p^  is  reached  again.  We  thus  s(m;  that  tl)(!  air  in 
the  wind  tunnel  undergoes  an  irreversible  cycle  which  consists  in  taking  the  air  at  the  pressure 
^Jq,  bringing  it  to  the  pressure  j)  and  speed  v  and  then  back  again  to  the  pressure  ^Jq;  the  losses 
being  compensated  by  the  fan.     The  energy  put  into  play  in  this  case  is  equal  to 

Where  A-S  is  an  annulus  of  the  throat  cross  section,  6  is  the  density  of  the  air  and  the  sum  2  is 
taken  over  the  whole  throat  cross  section.  If  we  designate  by  A5  the  drop  in  the  value  of  the 
Bernouilli  constant  just  up  to  the  front  of  the  fan  and  by  A^'  the  drop  behind,  the  losses  in  the 
wind  tunnel  flow  phenomena  come  out  equal  to 

n  =  SA-.Vi  i^B  +  AB')  +i:}48^AS,v,\ 
And  the  efficiency  of  the  wind  tunnel  considered,  comes  out  equal  to 


i-n     ,      SA-S,Vi(AB  +  A50+23^5,A5'iV 


3 


r?  =  ^^T-=l- 


S3^5A6V 


Let  us  take  the  ideal  case  of  a  wind  tunnel  for  which  AB  +  h.B^=0.  For  such  a  case  we 
will  find 

_        >^25iA5^ 
''"-^       y2ZbASv^ 

If  in  addition  we  assume  v  and  v^  constant  in  the  corresponding  cross-sections,  then,  on  account 
of  flow  continuity,  expressed  by  b^AS^v^^bASv,  we  find 

The  values  of  5  and  b^  can  be  calculated  to  a  first  approximation  by  assuming  the  whole  process 
to  be  adiabatic.  The  last  expression  represents  thus  the  efficiency  of  an  ideal  wind  tunnel, 
that  is,  the  limit  that  a  real  wind  tunnel  can  not  reach. 

In  some  wind  tunnels  the  losses  11  are  so  great  that  IT  >L,  then  the  efficiency  comes  out 
negative;  this  only  means  that  the  wind  tunnel  considered  is  so  poor  that  the  losses  exceed 
the  energy  put  into  play. 

Let  us  now  designate  by  p  the  efficiency  of  the  fan  and  by  Lm  the  power  output  of  the  motor 
that  drives  the  fan.     We  will  then  have 

The  efficiency  of  the  wind  tunnel  then  becomes 

,     pLm 

The  total  efficiency  of  the  wind-tunnel-fan  system  is  equal  to 

,    L-Lr^    ^     n 
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If  we  designate  by  Ap  the  pressure  difference  that  the  fan  maintains  on  its  two  sides,  the 
useful  work  done  by  the  fan  comes  out  equal  to 

XApASjVi  =  2AS,Vi{AB  +  AB')  +  Z}4dAS,V{'  =  U 
thus 

Ap={AB  +  AB')+.}/^8v,^ 
considering 

I  will  remark  here  that  the  main  part  of  the  losses  in  a  wind  tunnel  are  made  up  of  the 
losses  in  the  cone  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  air  leaving  the  wind  tunnel.  For  the  whole 
wind-tunnel-fan  system  the  fan  losses  have  to  be  added. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  wind  tunnel  problem  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  flow 
expansion  in  the  cone.  The  author  of  this  note  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  fluid  w^ere  ideal, 
no  expansion  could  take  place,  and  that  the  expansion  obtained  in  wind  tunnel  cones  is  exclu- 
sively due  to  fluid  viscosity.  This  brings  us  to  think  that  improvement  of  wind  tunnels  could 
be  reached  by  providing  some  special  arrangements  in  the  cone,  which  would  oblige  the  stream 
to  expand. 

The  foregoing  can  easily  be  extended  to  vnnd  tunnels  with  closed  circuit. 

This  short  note  has  to  be  considered  only  as  a  short  sketch  of  the  question  of  the  wind- 
tunnel  efficiency,  which  gives  merely  the  conceptional  part  of  the  problem.  The  author  hopes 
to  have  some  day  the  opportunity  to  treat  more  completely  the  wind  tunnel  problem. 

George  de  Bothezat. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  October,  1919. 
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DATA  ON  THE  DESIGN  OF  PLYWOOD  FOR  AIRCRAFT. 

By  Abmin  Elmendokf. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY. 

This  report  makes  available  data  which  will  aid  the  designer  in  determining  the  plywood 
that  is  best  adapted  to  various  aircraft  parts.  It  gives  the  results  of  investigations  made  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  at  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  Departments,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  use  of  wood  in  aircraft 
prepared  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  for  publication  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. 

The  object  of  the  study  was  to  determine,  through  comprehensive  tests,  the  mechanical 
and  physical  properties  of  pl3rwood  and  how  these  properties  vary  with  the  density,  number, 
thickness,  arrangement  of  the  plies  and  direction  of  grain  of  the  plies.  While  the  data  were 
sought  primarily  and  immediately  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  needed  by  aircraft 
designers,  the  results  have  a  broader  field  of  application. 

USE  OF  PLYWOOD  IN  AIRPLANES. 

Plywood  is  being  used  extensively  in  airplanes  for  fuselage  sides,  bulklieads,  engine  bear- 
ers, wing  rib  webs,  gusset  and  tlirust  plates,  flooring,  diaphragms,  and  at  times  for  partially 
covering  wings,  in  particular  at  the  leading  edges.  In  some  machines  stabilizer,  elevator,  and 
rudder  surfaces  are  covered  with  thin  pl3rwood.  Its  use  as  a  substitute  for  linen  in  covering 
wings  has,  however,  not  yet  found  favor,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excess  weight  over  linen. 

From  the  standpoint  of  general  engineering  design  the  selection  of  veneer  species  and 
thickness  introduces  elements  quite  distinct  from  those  involved  in  the  design  of  an  ordinary 
structural  member  of  wood.  More  variables  are  involved,  for  in  addition  to  the  properties  of 
the  various  species  there  are  added  unique  properties  due  to  number  of  plies  and  thickness  and 
direction  of  the  grain  of  the  various  plies.  For  the  designer  of  aircraft  certain  further  and 
special  considerations  enter  into  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  strength  with  a  minimum 
weight  is  required,  while  in  the  design  of  most  stationary  structural  members  weight  is  a  minor 
consideration.  Again,  the  forces  acting  on  the  different  parts  of  an  airplane  are  usually  very 
complex,  and  both  their  magnitude  and  direction  can  in  many  cases  only  be  approximated. 
The  position  and  magnitude  of  the  loads  for  which  stationary  structural  members  must  be 
designed  are,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  known  with  greater  precision. 

The  complexity  of  the  forces  acting  on  airplane  parts  usually  makes  the  designer's  problem 

one  of  determining  relatively  superior  constructions  rather   than   of   e.xact  computation  of 

required  dimensions.     Nevertheless,  the  actual  size  of  some  plywood  parts  of  an  airplane  may 

be  worked  out  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  by  using  the  strength  data  included  in 

this  bulletin.     An  example  of  comparatively  exact  design  is  afforded  in  the  construction  of 

large  trussed  wing  ribs  in  which  it  is  desired  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the  tension  members 

of  wood.     The  table  of  tensile  strength  of  veneer  will  serve  for  this  purpose,  although  the  details 

of  fastening  also  require  consideration. 
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DEFINITION  OF  PLYWOOD. 

Much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms  "veneer"  and 
"plywood."  The  former  term  should  be  restricted  to  the  relatively  thin  sheets  of  wood  cut 
with  special  veneer  machinery  from  the  surface  of  a  log  revolving  in  a  massive  lathe  or  by  slicing 
or  sawing  from  the  face  of  a  log,  known,  respectively,  as  rotary,  sliced,  and  sawed  veneer.  "Ply- 
wood," on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  combination  of  several  plies  or  sheets  of  veneer  glued 
together,  usually  so  that  the  grain  of  any  one  ply  is  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  adjacent 
ply  or  plies. 

PROPERTIES  OF  ORDINARY  WOOD  COMPARED  WITH  PLYWOOD. 

Wood,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  nonhomogeneous  material,  with  widely  different  properties 
in  the  various  directions  relative  to  the  grain.  This  difference  must  be  recognized  in  all  wood 
construction,  and  the  size  and  form  of  parts  and  placement  of  wood  should  be  such  as  to  utilize 
to  the  best  advantage  the  difference  in  properties  along  and  across  the  grain.  It  is  the  strength 
of  the  fibers  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  that  gives  wood  its  relatively  high  modulus  of  rupture 
and  tensile  and  compressive  strength  parallel  to  the  grain.  Were  it  a  homogeneous  material 
such  as  cast  iron,  having 'the  same  strength  properties  in  all  directions  that  it  has  parallel  to 
the  grain,  it  would  be  unexcelled  for  all  structural  parts  where  strength  with  small  weight  is 
desired.  As  it  is,  the  tensile  strength  of  wood  may  be  20  times  as  high  parallel  to  the  grain  as 
perpendicular  to  the  grain,  and  its  modulus  of  elasticity  from  15  to  20  times  as  high.  In  the 
case  of  shear  the  strength  is  reversed,  the  shearing  strength  perpendicular  to  the  grain  being 
much  greater  than  parallel  to  the  grain.  The  low  parallel-to-the-grain  shearing  strength 
makes  the  utilization  of  the  tensile  strength  of  wood  along  the  grain  difficult,  since  failure 
will  usually  occur  through  shear  at  the  fastening  before  the  maximum  tensile  strength  of  the 
member  is  reached. 

The  large  slu-inkage  of  wood  across  the  grain  with  changing  moisture  content  may  intro- 
duce distortions  in  a  board  that  decrease  its  uses  where  a  broad,  flat  surface  is  desired.  The 
shrinkage  from  the  green  to  the  oven-dry  condition  9,cross  the  grain  for  a  flat-sawed  board  is 
about  8  per  cent  and  for  quarter-sawed  board  about  4^  per  cent,  while  the  shrinkage  parallel 
to  the  grain  is  practically  negligible  for  most  species. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  proportion  a  solid  plank  so  as  to  develop  the  necessary  strength 
in  every  direction  and  at  the  same  time  utilize  the  full  strength  of  the  wood  in  all  directions 
of  the  grain.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  purpose  of  plywood  to  meet  this  deficiency  by  cross  banding, 
which  results  in  a  redistribution  of  the  material. 

In  building  up  plywood  a  step  is  made  in  obtaining  equality  of  properties  in  two  directions, 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  a  board.  The  greater  the  number  of  plies  used  for 
a  given  panel  thickness,  the  more  nearly  homogeneous  in  properties  is  the  finished  panel.  Thus, 
in  an  airplane  engine  mounting  made  of  15-ply  veneer,  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  panel 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  grain  of  the  faces  are  almost  the  same.  Broadly  speaking, 
what  is  gained  in  one  direction  is  lost  in  the  other.  For  a  very  large  number  of  plies  we  may 
assume  that  the  tensile  strength  in  the  two  directions  is  the  same  and  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  parallel-to-the-grain  and  perpendicular-to-the-grain  values  of  an  ordinary  board. 
This  is  not  always  exactly  true,  since  the  maximum  stress  of  the  plies  in  both  directions  may 
not  be  reached  at  the  same  time.  Internal  stresses  due  to  change  of  moisture  content  may 
also  tend  to  unbalance  the  strength  ratio. 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  TESTS. 

The  results  and  conclusions  which  follow  are  based  on  tests  of  about  34  species.  In 
general,  8  thicknesses  of  plywood  were  tested,  as  follows:  3/30,  3/24,  3/20,  3/16,  3/12,  3/10, 
3/8,  and  3/6  inch. 

Most  of  the  tests  were  on  panels  composed  of  thi'ee  plies  of  equal  thickness  of  the  same 
species,  with  the  grain  of  successive  plies  at  right  angles.  In  addition  tests  were  made  on  ply- 
wood of  various  numbers  of  plies;  having  various  ratios  between  the  core  and  the  total  panel 
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FIG.  1.— COLUMN-BENDING  TEST. 
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FIG.  2.— SPLITTING  TEST. 
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FI3.   3.— METHOD    OF    MEASURING    CUPPING. 


FIG.  4.-METH0D    OF    MEASURING    TWISTING. 
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thickiuws;  haviiifj;  llw  plii^s  <:;Iu(mI  at  aiif^Ui.s  olluu"  than  00'^  with  (^acli  othcj';  and  on  plywood 
in  which  tho  core  and  tho  facos  woro  not  of  tho  sanio  Hpocios. 

Bending  tests. — As  a  ndo  l)onding  tests  woro  made,  on  spocimons  moasuring  5  by  12  inches, 
although  some  of  tho  thinner  specimens  wore  cut  to  a  l(Migth  of  6  inches.  In  half  of  tho  tests 
the  grain  of  the  faces  was  paralh^l  to  th(>,  direction  of  application  of  tlie  load,  and  in  half  per- 
pendicular. 

Kigui'c  1  shows  the  method  of  conducting  the  column-bending  test.  The  ends  of  the  test  piece 
were  rounded  to  approximately  a  semicircle.  Dellections  were  measured  at  the  center  of  th(; 
specimen  as  shown  in  the  photograpli.  The  product  of  the  load  and  tho  corresponding  deflection 
was  recorded  as  tho  bending  moment.  For  some  of  the  thicker  specimens  it  was  not  satisfactory 
to  test  in  column  bending  on  account  of  separation  of  the  plies.  These  specimens  were  tested 
as  a  beam  in  ordinary  cross  bonding. 

The  formula  for  computing  the  column-bending  modulus  is  givep  at  end  of  report.  The 
results  of  the  tests  are  included  in  Table  1 . 

In  most  cases  in  column  bending  the  direct  compressive  stress  at  the  maximum  moment 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  bonding  or  floxural  stress,  so  that  the  column-bonding  modulus 
may  be  used  with  little  error  in  all  computations  in  a  capacity  similar  to  the  bonding  strength 
or  modulus  of  rupture  of  plain  timber  tested  in  cross  bending.  Like  the  modulus  of  rupture, 
it  is  not  an  actual  stress  but  a  measure  of  the  strength  in  bending. 

Tension  tests. — Tests  were  made  to  determine  the  tensile  strength  of  plywood  both  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  grain  of  the  faces.  Specimens  3  by  12  inches  in  size  were  used,  the 
center  portion  being  trimmed  down  to  approximately  an  inch  wide.  They  were  held  by 
ordinary  flat  grips,  and  tested  in  direct  tension  to  rupture'. 

Plywood  tension  members,  while  not  very  common,  are  in  use  and  the  data  may  be  applied 
in  computations.     The  tensile  strength  is  the  average  stress  over  tho  section  at  failure. 

The  results  of  the  tensile  tests  are  included  in  Table  1  and  4. 

Splitting  test. — For  splitting  tests  square  pieces  3^  by  3^  inches  were  used.  Upon  the 
center  of  the  test  piece  a  conical  spear  (shown  in  fig.  2)  was  first  dropped  from  a  height  of 
one-half  inch.  The  spear  was  8  inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter  at  tho  upper  end  and 
with  the  rod  weighed  11.22  pounds.  Carr3dng  the  test  piece  upon  its  point  it  was  then  dropped 
from  increasing  heights  w^th  an  increment  of  one-half  inch  until  failure  due  to  splitting  occurred. 
The  resistance  of  the  material  to  splitting  is  represented  by  its  ''splitting  energy;"  the  formula 
for  its  computation  is  given  near  end  of  report. 

The  splitting  energy  is  a  measm'o  of  resistance  to  splitting  at  the  screw  or  bolt  fastenings 
of  veneer  panels.  It  is  merely  a  factor  for  comparing  different  panels,  and  as  a  numerical 
quantity  can  not  be   used  in  design. 

A  comparison  of  tho  relative  resistance  to  splitting  of  various  three-ply  panels  will  be 
found  in  Table  1. 

Warping  ^este.^Warping  may  consist  of  cupping  or  twisting,  or  a  combination  of  these 
two   actions.     Pieces  of  plywood  12  inches  square  were  used  for  warping  tests. 

To  determine  cupping,  a  straightedge  was  placed  over  a  median  line  drawn  on  the  specimen 
perpendicular  to  the  grain  of  the  faces  (see  fig.  3),  and  the  recession  of  the  point  deflected 
farthest  from  tho  straightedge  was  measured.  This  recession  was  recorded  as  the  cupping 
of  the  panel. 

To  determine  twisting,  the  panel  was  placed  upon  a  flat  surface  so  that  three  corners 
were  resting  upon  the  surface.  The  distance  from  the  surface  to  tho  fourth  corner  was  measured 
as  shown  in  figure  4  and  recorded  as  the  "twist  in  12  inches." 

Information  of  the  kind  obtained  in  this  test  is  of  value  in  selecting  a  panel  for  structural 
parts  where  flat,  undistorted  surfaces  are  important.     The  results  indicate  roughly  the  com- 
parative resistance  to  external  conditions  that  tend  to  warp  or  distort  a  panel.     The  smaller 
the  cupping  and  twisting  under  tost.,  the  more  desirable  tho  panel  for  flat  work. 
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Tests  to  determine  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  'plywood. — Moduli  of  elasticity  were  determined 
either  from  the  column-bending  test  or  from  the  cross-bending  tests  on  plywood.  Formulas 
used  in  the  computations  are  given  near  end  of  report. 

Shrinkage  tests. — ^A  limited  number  of  shrinkage  measurements  were  made  upon  4|-inch 
squares  of  plywood  glued  with  water-resistant  glue  after  they  had  been  soaked  in  water  for 
10  days  and  then  brought  to  oven-dry  condition.  Changes  in  thickness  and  dimensions  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  face  grain  were  measured. 

WARPING  OF  PLYWOOD. 

Symmetrical  construction. ^On  account  of  the  great  difference  in  shrinkage  of  wood  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  the  grain  and  perpendicular  to  it,  a  change  in  moisture  content  of  plywood 
will  inevitably  either  introduce  or  relieve  internal  stresses.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  moisture 
content  of  a  three-ply  construction  having  the  grain  of  the  core  at  right  angles  to  the  grain 
of  the  faces  is  lowered.  The  core  will  tend  to  shrink  a  great  deal  more  than  the  faces  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain  of  the  faces.  This  subjects  the  faces  to  compression  stresses  and  the 
core  to  tensile  stresses.  If  the  faces  are  of  exactly  the  same  thickness  and  of  like  density  the 
stresses  are  symmetrically  distributed  and  no  cupping  should  ensue. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  grain  of  one  face  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  core. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  internal  stresses  are  no  longer  symmetrically  distributed,  inasmuch  as 
the  compressive  stress  in  one  face  has  been  removed.  This  face  now  shrinks  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  other  face  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  latter.     The  result  is  cupping. 

The  effect  of  drying  on  a  three-ply  unsymmetrical  construction  in  which  the  grain  of  two 
adjacent  plies  was  parallel  is  shown  in  (6),  figure  5.  The  panel  has  curled  up  into  a  cylindrical 
surface  with  the  parallel  plies  on  the  inner  side.  By  adding  another  ply  at  right  angles  to  the 
core  we  see  that  symmetry  could  again  be  established  and  that  while  we  would  have  a  four- 
ply  panel  it  virtually  gives  a  three-ply  construction  with  a  core  of  double  the  face  thickness 
and  would  be  regarded  as  such. 

The  necessity  for  exercising  care  in  sanding  the  faces  of  a  panel  is  obvious,  inasmuch  as 
with  different  thicknesses  on  the  faces  a  changing  of  moisture  content  would  introduce  unequal 
forces. 

In  order  to  obtain  symmetry  it  is  also  necessary  that  both  faces  or  symmetrical  plies  be 
of  the  same  species. 

Summarizing  briefly,  a  veener  panel  to  retain  its  form  with  changes  of  moisture  must  be 
symmetrically  constructed.  Symmetry  is  obtained  by  using  an  odd  number  of  plies.  The 
plies  should  be  so  arranged  that  for  any  ply  of  a  particular  thickness  there  is  a  parallel  ply 
of  the  same  thickness  and  of  the  same  species  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  core  and  equally 
removed  from  the  core. 

Direction  of  the  grain  of  the  plies. — -In  careless  construction  the  successive  plies  may  not 
always  be  glued  with  the  grain  either  exactly  parallel  or  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  core. 
An  extreme  case  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  (a),  figm'e  5,  in  which  the  plies  were  glued  so  that 
the  grain  of  each  face  of  the  panel  was  at  45°  with  the  grain  of  the  core  and  the  two  faces  were 
at  90°  with  respect  to  each  other.  A  construction  involving  angles  other  than  0  and  90° 
introduces  twisting.  Tests  have  shown  that  deviations  as  small  as  5°  from  the  standard  90° 
construction  may  introduce  considerable  twisting.  Figure  6  shows  examples  of  faulty  con- 
structions of  plywood,  including  several  panels  in  which  the  grain  of  one  face  is  not  parallel 
to  that  of  the  other  face  nor  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  core. 

Moisture  control.— Since  a  change  in  moisture  content  may  introduce  cupping  and  twisting 
if  the  panel  is  not  carefully  constructed,  the  moisture  content  of  the  veneer  should  be  so  con- 
trolled as  to  give  as  far  as  practicable  plies  of  the  same  moisture  content  before  gluing  and 
finished  panels  should  have  about  the  same  moisture  content  when  they  leave  the  conditioning 
room  as  they  will  average  when  in  use.  For  service  in  the  open  air,  a  moisture  content  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  in  the  finished  panels  will  usually  give  satisfactory  results. 


FIG.  5.— TWISTING  AND  CUPPING  OF  PLYWOOD. 

(a)  Twisting  resulting  from  a  construction  with  grain  of  faces  at  45"  witn  grain  of  core.     (6)  Cupping  which  results  from 

unsymmetrical  construction  in  plywood. 


Panel  No.  1 
Panel  No.  2 
Panel  No.  3 
plies  at 
Panel  No.  4. 
Panel  No.  5. 
Panel  No.  6. 
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FIG.  6. -FAULTY  PLYWOOD  CONSTRUCTION  CAUSING  WARPING 

Two-ply,  ,^  maple  veneer,  grain  of  one  ply  at  90°  to  grain  of  other. 
Four-ply,  -^  maple  veneer,  grain  of  successive  plies  at  90° 
Three-ply,  -^  maple  veneer  on  one  face  and  ,'«  basswooc 
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d  core,  and  yj  basswood  on  other  face,  grain  or  successive 


re  and  faces  85° 
re  and  faces  80° 
re  and  faces  75° 
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Relation  of  (Inisify  of  veneer  to  xtmrping. — Numerous  tests  Jiavo  shown  tliat  the  warping  of 
plyw()(Kl  panels  when  subjected  to  varying  inoistuni  eontents  is  huist  for  the  panels  rnach;  of 
low  density  veneer,  and  that  in  general  warping  increases  with  incrcMising  (h^nsity. 

Relation  between  warping  and  the  ratio  of  the  core  of  three-ply  wood  to  the  total  ph/wood  thick- 
ness.— A  high  ratio  of  core  to  total  plywood  thickness  contributes  to  maintaining  a  flat,  un- 
warped  surface.  In  general,  a  ratio  of  from  0.5  to  0.7  for  three-ply  construction  will  give  satis- 
factory results  where  flatness  is  an  important  consideration.  Of  three-j)ly  panels  having  cores 
of  the  same  weight  the  i)anels  having  cores  of  low  density  will,  in  general,  show  less  wari)ing 
than  those  having  high  density. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  PLYWOOD. 

The  shrinkage  of  plywood  will  var}^  with  the  species,  the  ratio  of  ply  thickness,  the  number 
of  plies,  and  the  combiiuition  of  species.  The  average  shrinkage  obtained  from  several  Imndred 
tests  on  a  variety  of  combinations  of  species  and  thicknesses  in  bringing  three-ply  wood  from 
the  soaked  to  the  oven-dry  condition  was  about  0.45  per  cent  parallel  to  the  face  grain  and  0.67 
per  cent  perpendicular  to  the  face  grain,  with  the  ranges  of  from  0.2  to  1  per  cent  and  0.3  to 
1.2  per  cent,  respectively.  Individual  cases  of  some  species  may  give  wider  ranges  than  these. 
The  species  included  in  the  tests  were  mahogany,  birch,  poplar,  basswood,  red  gum,  chestnut, 
cotton  gum,  elm,  sugar  maple,  black  walnut,  Spanish  cedar,  and  spruce.  From  this  it  is  seen 
that  the  shrinkage  of  plywood  is  only  about  one-tenth  as  great  as  that  across  the  grain  of  an 
ordinary  board. 

EFFECT  OF  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PLIES. 

The  question  frequently  arises.  Should  three  plies  or  more  than  three  be  used  for  a  panel 
of  a  given  thickness?  The  particular  use  to  which  the  panel  is  to  be  put  must  answer  this 
question.     Commercial  considerations  are  a  factor  also. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  plies  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  tensile  and  bending  strength 
parallel  to  the  grain  of  the  faces  and  an  increase  in  the  corresponding  strength  at  right  angles 
to  the  grain  of  the  faces. 

If  the  same  bending  or  tensile  strength  is  desired  in  two  directions,  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  grain  of  the  faces,  the  greater  the  number  of  plies  the  more  nearly  the  desired 
result  is  obtained.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  plywood  with  a  large  number 
of  phes,  while  stronger  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  faces,  can  not  be  so  strong  parallel 
to  the  grain  of  the  faces  as  three-ply  wood,  and  hence  a  three-ply  panel  is  preferable  where 
greater  strength  is  desired  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other. 

Where  great  resistance  to  sphtting  is  desired,  as  in  plywood  that  is  fastened  along  the  edges 
with  screws  and  bolts  and  is  subject  to  forces  through  the  fastenings,  a  large  number  of  plies 
affords  a  better  fastening. 

It  is  common  experience  that  a  glued  joint  is  more  likely  to  fail  when  thick  laminations 
are  glued  with  the  grain  crossed  than  when  thin  laminations  are  glued.  The  same  weakness 
exists  in  plywood  when  thick  phes  are  glued  together.  When  plywood  is  subject  to  moisture 
changes,  stresses  in  the  glued  joint  due  to  shrinkage  are  greater  for  the  thick  phes  than  for  the 
thin  plies.  Hence  in  plywood  constructed  with  many  thin  plies  the  glued  joints  will  not  be  as 
hkely  to  fail  as  in  plywood  constructed  with  a  smaller  number  of  thick  phes. 

RATIO  OF  CORE  TO  TOTAL  PLYWOOD  THICKNESS. 

At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  the  proper  selection  of  the  ratio  of  core  to  total  plywood 
thickness  in  three-ply  construction  may  enable  the  designer  to  get  the  same  strength  in  both 
directions,  as  is  possible  with  many  ply  panels.  While  this  is  partially  true,  it  is  not  true 
vhat  the  same  ratio  will  serve  for  both  tension  and  bending.  Taking  birch,  for  example,  a 
ratio  of  core  to  total  plywood  thickness  of  5  to  10  gives  the  same  strength  in  tension  in  both 
directions,  but  a  ratio  of  about  7  to  10  gives  the  same  strength  in  bending  in  both  directions. 
For  either  ratio  the  plywood  is  not  nearly  so  resistant  to  splitting  as  plywood  of  a  greater 
number  of  plies  totaling  the  same  thickness. 
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VENEER  SPECIES  FOR  CORES. 

Where  high  column  strength  for  minimum  weight  and  a  flat  panel  are  desired,  full  advan- 
tage of  a  strong  species  such  as  hirch  in  the  faces  is  best  obtained  by  using  a  thick  core  of  a 
species  such  as  basswood  or  yellow  poplar  rather  than  a  thinner  core  of  the  same  weight  but  of  a 
species  of  greater  density. 

The  greater  separation  of  the  faces  gives  a  marked  increase  in  the  resistance  to  forces  that 
tend  to  bend  the  panel.  Since  the  maximum  load  a  column  can  carry  varies  as  the  cube  of 
the  thickness,  the  superiority  of  a  low-density  core  panel  over  a  high-density  core  panel  of  the 
same  weight  when  the  load  is  applied  parallel  to  the  grain  is  obvious.  A  core  of  the  same 
weight  but  only  half  the  specific  gravity  of  another  core  will  be  twice  as  thick,  and  the  panel 
faces  will  consequently  be  spaced  twice  as  far  apart. 

The  following  low-density  species  are  satisfactory  for  core  stock  in  plywood:  Basswood, 
fir  (grand,  noble,  and  silver),  redwood,  Spanish  cedar,  white  pine,  spruce  (red,  white,  or  Sitka), 
yellow  poplar,  western  hemlock,  sugar  pine,  and  cotton  gum. 

VENEER  SPECIES  FOR  FACES. 

Face  plies  serve  different  functions  in  various  parts  of  an  airplane.  Any  species  in  any 
one  of  the  three  groups  shown  under  "Uses  and  properties  of  various  species"  may  be  used  for 
face  stock.  In  order  to  obtain  the  same  strength  as  species  in  the  first  group  it  is  necessary 
to  use  thicker  veneer  for  other  species. 

Thickness  factor  Kg. — ^By  multiplying  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  birch  veneer  by  the  con- 
stant Ks  (Table  2)  for  any  particular  species  a  veneer  of  approximately  the  same  bending 
strength  as  birch  is  obtained.  If  it  is  desired  to  substitute  one  species  for  another,  therefore, 
this  strength  ratio  should  be  considered.  The  values  of  Kg  are  obtained  from  data  on  the 
strength  of  three-ply  wood  in  which  each  ply  is  of  the  same  thickness  and  species,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  cases  widely  different  from  -this  will  involve  some  error.     Kb  is  derived  as  foUows : 

The  strength  in  bending  is  measured  by  the  bending  moment  a  piece  of  plywood  can  sus- 
tain. .  If  we  denote  the  maximum  bending  moment  of  a  strip  of  three-ply  wood  1  inch  wide 
and  of  thickness  di,  by  M^  and  the  stress  at  failure  by  Si  (column-bending  modulus),  then 

^^'         6 

Similarly  the  maximum  moment  of  another  strip  of  a  different  species  will  be  denoted  by 
i/2,  its  stress  at  failure  S^,  and  thickness  c?2-  By  a  proper  selection  of  thickness  di  the  second 
strip  may  be  made  to  withstand  the  same  maximum  bending  moment,  so  that  M2=  M^  or 
S,d,'  =  SA\ 

Then  the  desired  thickness 


W: 


Si 


d,  =  d,  _, 


^2-",-X/0 


Taking  d^  as  the  unit  thickness  of  a  birch  plywood  strip  and  expressing  the  maximum 
stresses  in  percentage  of  birch,  we  have 

J  -    /loo 
a 

-      ■%   ^2 

or,  in  general, 


to 


/lO( 
/lOO 


where  Kg  is  the  thickness  of  the  plywood  whose  column-bending  modulus  corresponds  to  S, 
and  whose  total  bending  strength,  given  by  the  bending  moment,  is  the  same  as  that  of  birch 
plywood  of  thickness  unity. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  considerable  care  in  the  application  of  this  factor  to  plywood  of 
mixed  species,  as  the  constants  do  not  apply  under  such  conditions. 
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TMcliiicss  /actor  AW  'riiis  faclor  serves  lo  ohlaiii  tli(^  Ihickncss  of  u  ])lv'  of  any  s])('ci('s 
equal  in  wei<j;ht  to  a  ])ly  of  yellow  birch  of  unit  Ihiekness.  It  is  oI)tuine(l  by  dividinj^  the  density' 
of  birch  by  the  density  of  tlie  s])ecies  for  which  tlui  thickness  is  d(!sired.  Kor  yellow  ])o];lur, 
for  oxani])le,  the  thickness  of  a  ])ly  ecjual  in  wei<j;ht  to  a  1/ 1 0-inch  ))ly  of  birch  is  1.54  X  1/10  = 
0.090  inches. 

Uses  and  lyropeHies  of  various  species.  -On  tlie  l)asis  of  their  ni(!(rhanical  ])roj)orti(!s,  the 
veneer  s])ecies  coinnionly  us(m1  for  the  face  stock  of  ])lyw(>o(l  foi-  air])lanes  may  bo  groujx'd  as 
follows : 

Group  1.    -I$(HH-h.  l)irc-h  (awoot  or  yellow),  hard  mapio,  black  walnut. 
Group  2. — White  olm,^  rod  gum,  soft  maple,  mahogany  (African  or  true),  sycamore. 

Group  3.— Basswood,   Spanish  redar,   fir  (grand,   noble,   or  silver),   cotton  gum,  woHtern  hemlock,  sugar  pine, 
white  pine,  yellow  poplar,  redwood,  spruce  (red,  white,  or  Sitka). 

Wlierc  a  flat  panel,  high  bending  strength,  or  liigh  cohnnn  strength,  with  minimum  weight 
are  desired,  s])ecies  of  grou])  3  sliould  he  used  as  face  stock.  Some  of  these  species,  sucli  as  spruce, 
can  not  be  finished  ])ro])erly  without  a  considerable  amount  of  sanding,  and  all  but  light  sanding 
is  undesirable  because  it  may  unbalance  the  construction.  In  fuselage  bulkheads  or  other 
hidden  parts  where  finish  is  secondary,  any  of  the  species  of  group  3  should  he  satisfactory  for 
face  veneer  as  well  as  for  core  stock. 

Hardness,  resistance  to  abrasion,  and  strength  of  fastening  increase  considerably  with 
increasing  density  of  wood,  so  that  where  any  one  or  all  of  these  factors  are  of  importance  the 
heavier  woods  beginning  with  group  1  should  be  used. 

Wliere  finish  is  desired  species  of  group  1  or  group  2  should  be  used. 

Wliere  the  plywood  must  be  steamed,  or  soaked  and  bent  into  a  form  in  which  it  is  to  remain, 
species  of  group  1  or  group  2  should  be  used. 

Where  failure  of  an  airplane  part  is  likely  to  occur  from  buckling,  as  in  plywood  fuselages 
in  which  the  shell  carries  considerable  stress,  it  is  recommended  that  the  plywood  be  made 
entirely  of  low-density  species,  such  as  those  in  group  3.  Numerous  tests  on  plywood  colunms 
have  shown  that  three-ply  columns  of  low-density  species,  such  as  are  included  in  gnup  3, 
carry  from  2  to  2.5  times  the  load  of  three-ply  columns  of  the  same  weight  of  species  included 
in  group  1.  Buckhng  is  a  form  of  column  failure,  and  for  that  reason  greater  resistance  to 
buckling  per  unit  weight  would  be  expected  from  the  use  of  low-density  veneer. 

SIZE,  WEIGHT,  AND  THICKNESS  OF  COMMERCIAL  VENEER. 

The  average  length  of  sawed  veneer  sheets  is  about  14  feet,  and  the  maxinmm  24  feet; 
the  average  length  of  sliced  veneer  is  about  10  feet,  and  the  maximum  18  feet;  rotary-cut  veneer 
averages  about  0  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  10  feet.  Sawed  veneer  is  seldom  cut  less  than  1/28 
nch  thick.  Sliced  veneer  of  some  species  may  be  cut  as  thin  as  1/100  inch,  but  is  seldom  cut 
thicker  than  1/10  inch.  Rotary-cut  veneer  of  some  species  may  be  cut  from  1/100  inch  to  almost 
1/2  inch  in  thickness.  Sawed  and  sliced  veneer  sheets  are  limited  in  width  by  the  diameter  of 
the  log,  whereas  rotary  cut  veneer  may  be  any  width  consistent  with  easy  handling. 

Except  for  the  1/100  inch  veneer,  all  the  thicknesses  listed  in  Table  3  are  commercial. 
Table  3  may  be  used  in  computing  the  weight  of  veneer  sheets  of  any  size  and  thickness,  and  of 
plywood  made  of  any  combination  of  the  species  listed.  A  sample  computation  is  j^iven' 
near  end  of  report. 

JOINTS  IN  PLYWOOD  PANELS. 

There  are  three  types  of  joints  commonly  used  for  joining  plywood  panels:  (a)  Riveted 
joints,  (b)  glued  joints  in  individual  plies,  and  (c)  glued  joints  extending  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  plywood.     These  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

Riveted  jalnts. — The  most  satisfactory  joints  of  the  riveted  type  are  made  with  tubular 
rivets.     Tension  tests  have  shown  quite  conclusively  that  it  is  very  difhcult  to  obtain  more  than 

'  The  density  data  for  the  domestic  species  used  in  computinR  K„  arc  those  given  in  Tnited  Ftatcs  Department  of  .\griciilture  Bulletin 
556,  "  Mechanical  I'ropertics  of  Woods  fJrowTi  in  the  United  States,"  and  do  not  include  the  wci.uht  of  the  glue. 
'  White  elm  should  not  be  used  where  a  high  finish  is  desired.    However,  it  has  exceptional  bending  qualities. 
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50  per  cent  eflicieiicy  with  a  single  row  of  rivets.  Efficiencies  somewhat  higher  than  50  per  cent 
may  probably  be  obtained  if  two  or  more  rows  of  rivets  are  used.  In  such  cases  the  rivets 
should  be  staggered.  The  size  of  the  rivet  seems  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the 
joint,  providing  the  proper  spacing  is  used.  The  distance  between  centers  of  rivets  should  be 
about  equal  to  twice  the  outside  diameter  of  the  rivets.  It  is  obvious  that  for  such  spacing 
very  many  rivets  are  required,  and  that  the  labor  in  making  the  joint  is  very  great. 

Joints  in  individwil  ]>lies. — Two  pieces  of  plywood  may  be  fastened  together  by  means 
of  glued  joints  in  individual  plies.  Joints  in  individual  plies  take  a  variety  of  forms.  (See  fig. 
7.)  Strength,  ease  of  manufacture,  and  efficiency  considered,  the  simple  scarf  joint  appears 
to  be  the  most  desirable  of  the  group.  The  simple  butt  joint  should  not  be  used  where  strength 
is  important.  The  edge  joint  is  satisfactory  if  carefully  made.  The  slope  of  the  scarf  in  the 
simple  scarf  joint  should  be  within  the  range  of  from  1  in  20  to  1  in  30. 

The  use  of  joints  in  individual  plies  has  an  advantage  over  the  other  types,  in  that  the  joints 
in  the  plies  may  be  staggered,  so  that  a  single  defective  joint  only  partially  weakens  the  entire 
panel.  The  preparation  of  a  joint  of  this  type  requires  less  time  and  labor  than  a  riveted  joint, 
but  more  than  a  scarf  joint  extending  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  panel. 

Joints  extending  through  the  entire  thickness  of  plywood. — Tw^o  types  of  scarf  joints  extending 
through  the  entire  plywood  thickness  are  shown  in  figure  8.  These  are  known  as  the  straight 
scarf  joint  and  the  Albatross  scarf  joint.  It  wall  be  seen  that  in  the  Albatross  joint  the  face 
ply  of  the  one  panel  does  not  meet  the  face  ply  of  the  second  panel,  or  only  partially  meets  it. 
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D/aq/orHy/  Bi/TT  Jo//7r  5aw-roor/}  Burr  Jo/nr  Ed<ye  Jo/r?r 

Fig.  7.  .Toint  ="m  the  face  veneer  of  3-ply  panels.    Arrows  Indicate  direction  of  face  grain. 

In  place  of  being  glued  to  wood  that  has  the  grain  running  in  the  same  direction,  the  face  ply 
of  one  panel  is  glued  to  the  core  of  the  other  panel,  the  grain  of  the  core  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  grain  in  the  face.  Joints  in  which  the  grain  of  the  two  pieces  joined  is  at  right  angles 
are  not  so  strong  as  joints  in  which  the  direction  of  grain  in  the  two  pieces  is  the  same. 

Tests  indicate  quite  conclusively  that  in  tension  the  straight  scarf  joint  is  superior.  An 
efficiency  of  over  90  per  cent  may  be  obtained  with  this  type  of  joint  for  a  slope  of  scarf  as  low 
as  1  in  10.  On  account  of  the  variations  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  gluing  by  different  manu- 
facturers it  is  recommended  that  a  slope  of  scarf  greater  than  this  be  used.  A  slope  between 
1  in  20  and  1  in  30  is  recommended. 
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Sovoro  woakonini^  of  scnif  joints  is  ()ft(>n  cjiuscui  hy  siindirifi^  tlin  fju c  plies  at.  Liu;  joint. 
Obsorvatioiis  on  joints  thus  sanded  showed  tliat  in  some  casc's  inon;  (Imn  half  of  the  fare  ply 
was  <2;ronnd  away.  Inasnuieli  as  (he  Htrenji;th  of  a  three-ply  panel  when  hent  parallel  t(j  the 
(linH'tion  of  the  f:;rain  of  the  faces  lies  almost  entirc^ly  in  tlio  iaca  |)lies,  it  is  obvious  tliat  a  reduction 
in  the  tliiekness  of  the  face  plies  will  materially  aflect  the  strenfi;(li  of  a  panel.  ('onse(|uently, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  scarf  joint  be  lif^htly  sanded  by  hand  if  at  all,  so  as  not  to  decrease 
the  thickness  of  the  face  veneer. 


O/recf/on  o/  f^ace.  Oram 


T~7 


STRAIGHT  SCAfff 


v/^wyy//^  >^ 


P/reciion  o^  ^ace  Groin- 


AuaATfiOSS    SC^fiF 

Fig.  8.  Joints  extending  through  the  panel.    Slope  of  scart=  rp  • 

For  scarfing  plywood  a  jointer,  sanding  machine,  or  hand  plane  is  ordinarily  used. 

Figure  9  shows  the  method  used  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  for  pressing  glued 
joints  in  plywood.  The  board  above  the  panel  should  be  relatively  massive  and  flat,  so  as  to 
distribute  the  pressure  from  the  screws.  Two  or  three  layers  of  blotting  paper  furnish  sufficient 
padding  to  accommodate  irregularities  in  the  surface. 


h'ress  Screw 


Press  Screw 


Press  ^crew 


Fig.  9.  Method  of  pressing  glued  joint. 
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FORMULAS  USED  IN  COMPUTATION  OF  STRENGTH  DATA. 

Column^h ending  modulus. — The  term  "column-bending  modulus"  applies  to  the  stresy 
obtained  by  adding  the  direct  compression  stress  at  the  maximum  moment  to  the  flexural 
stress  at  the  maximum  moment.     The  following  formula  applies: 

S  =  Column-bending  modulus. 
^=Area  of  cross  section  of  test  piece. 
P  =  Load  at  maximum  moment. 
M=  Maximum  bending  moment. 
h  =  Width  of  test  piece. 
(Z  =  Thickness  of  test  piece. 

Modulus  of  rupture. — The  modulus  of  rupture  is  the  computed  stress  in  the  outermost 

fibers  of  the  plywood,  when  tested  in  crossbending  as  a  simple  beam.     The  following  formula 

applies  for  center  loading: 

,.^     l.bPxL     , 
MK  =  — T^ —  where 

il/i?  =  Modulus  of  rupture. 
P  =  Maximum  load  at  center. 
i  =  Span  of  test  piece. 

&  =  Width  of  test  piece. 

d  =  Thickness  of  test  piece. 

Tensile  strength. — The  term  "tensile  strength"  applies  to  the  stress  obtained  by  dividing 
the  load  at  rupture  by  the  minimum  cross-section  area  of  the  specimen. 

(S=  2^  where 

5  =  Tensile  strength. 

P  =  Maximum  load  in  tension. 

-4=  Total  cross-sectional  area  at  minimum  section. 

Modulus  of  elasticity. — The  moduli  of  elasticity  of  all  column-bending  and  cross-bending 
specimens  were  computed  by  substitution  in  the  following  formulas: 
For  column  bending, 

PD 


For  cross  bending  (center  loading) 


"-.^1 


^=48y7  where 


^  =  Modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  plywood. 
P  =  Maximum  load  sustained  in  column  bending. 
P^  =  Any  load  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  plywood. 

L  =  Length  of  the  plywood  column  or  the  length  of  the  span  in  cross  bending. 
/=  Moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  of  the  specimen. 
/=  Deflection  corresponding  to  P\ 

Splitting  energy. — The  total  work  done  or  the  splitting  energy  W  was  computed  by  adding 
together  the  distances  through  which  the  spear  fell,  hi,  h^,  etc.,  and  multiplying  by  the  weight 
(11.2  pounds)  of  spear  and  rod.  • 

^"=11.2  {\  +  \  +  \  +  "-.) 
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ExrivANATION    OK    'IaIII.K,    1. 

Tno  (latn  of  this  ttvhlo  may  ho  usod  to  couiputo  tlu;  tliicktuiss  of  tlircc-ply  wood  iruMiibcrH  of 

various  species  wlion  tlio  forces  uetiiiji;  on  these  iiieiiibera  are  known.    The  strenj^th  in  hendin;^ 

is  j!;ivon  by  the  eolunin-bendin;^;  nuxhdus,  which  may  bo  used  in  coniputatioim  in  a  capacity 

siniihir  to  the  niorhilus  of  rupture  of  onHnary  wood.     The  (Urection  in  which  the  external 

forces  act  on  the  member  rehitive  to  the  direction  of  the  face  {^rain  of  the  plywood  must  be 

taken  into  consideration  in  using  the  data.     The  strength  values  correspond  to  the  moisture 

contents  listed. 

TAni,K  1. — Strength  of  various  species  of  three-ply  panels. 

All  plios  in  any  ono  panel  wore  of  tlio  same  thickness  and  of  the  same  species— grain  of  successive  plies  at  right  angles,    in  most  cases  cigl.t 
thicknesses  of  plywood,  ranging  from  3/30  inch  to  3/6  inch  wore  tested. 


Species. 


I  Aver- 
age 
specific 
gravity 
of  ply- 
wood 
based 

on 
oven- 
dry 
weight 

and 
volume 
at  test. 


Column  bending. 


Aver- 
age 

mois- 
ture 
(per 

cent). 


Column-bending  modulus. 


Ash,  black 

Ash,  commercial  white . 

Bas.swood 

Beech 

Rirch,  yellow 


Cedar,  Spanish . 

Cherry  3 

Chestnut 

Cottonwood  <... 
Cypress,  bald. . . 


Douglas  fir  5. 
Elm,  cork . . . 
Elm,  white.. 
Fir,  true'... 
Gum' 


Oum,  cotton 

Gum,  red 

Hackberry 

Hemlock,  western . 
Magnolias 


Mahogany,  African ' 

Mahogany,  Philippine  i». 

Mahogany,  true 

Maple,  soft  11 

Maple,  hard  12 


Oak,  commercial  red 

Oak,  commercial  white . . 

Pine,  sugar 

Pine,  white 

Poplar,  yellow 


Redwood 

Spruce,  Sitka. . 

Sycamore 

Walnut,  black. 
Yucca  species. . 


0.49 
.60 
.42 
.67 
.67 

.41 

.56 
.43 
.46 
.45 

.48 
.62 
.52 
.40 
.54 

.50 
.54 
.54 
.47 
.58 

.52 
.53 
.48 
.57 
.68 

.59 

.64 
.42 
.42 
.50 

.42 
.42 
.56 
.59 
.49 


9.1 
10.2 
9.2 
8.6 
8.5 

13.3 

9.1 

11.7 

8.8 
8.0 

8.6 
9.4 
8.9 
8.5 
10.6 

10.3 
8.7 

10.2 
9.7 
8.8 

12.7 

10.7 

11.4 

8.9 

8.0 

9.3 
9.5 
9.4 
5.4 
9.4 

9.7 
8.3 
9.2 
9.1 
7.3 


Parallel. 1        Perpendicular. 


No.  of 

tests. 


Lbs.  per  1  No.  of 
sq.  in.     tests. 


120 
200 
200 
120 
195 

115 

115 

40 

120 

113 

176 
65 

160 
24 
40 

80 
182 

80 
119 

80 

20 

25 

35 

120 

202 

115 

195 

65 

40 

165 


7,760 

9,930 

7,120 

15,390 

16,000 

6,460 
12,260 
5,160 
8,460 
8,890 

9,340 
12,710 
8,680 
9,200 
8,090 

7,760 
9,970 
8,100 
9,250 
10,830 

8,070 
10, 160 

8,500 
11,540 
15,600 

8,500 
10,490 

8,050 
10, 130 

8,860 


105 

8,230 

121 

7,710 

163 

11,040 

110 

12,660 

33 

2,960 

120 
200 
200 
120 
200 

115 
115 
40 
120 
113 

200 
65 

160 
24 
40 

80 
182 

80 
119 

80 

20 
25 
35 

120. 

202 

115 

195 

70 

40 

165 

105 
121 
163 
110 
33 


Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 


Modulus  of 
elasticity. 


Tensile  strength. 


Splitting 
resistance. 


Paral- 
lel.! 


dfcnla?!        Parallel.'        Perpendicular.  1 


1,000 


1,000 

lbs.  pe.    i.«.  pci     ,.ggjg_     sq.  in.   i  tests,     sq.  in.     tests. 


sq.  in. 


1,770 
2,620 
1,670 
2,950 
3,200 

1,480 
2,620 
1,110 
1,870 
1,850 

1,940 
2,500 
1,970 
1,811 
1,920 

1,580 
2,070 
1,880 
1,960 
2,600 

2,000 
2,310 
1,940 
2,420 
3,340 

2,070  I 
2,310  1 
1,670 
2,050 
1,920 

1,550 
1,690 
2,340 
2,770 
900 


1,070 
1,420 
1,210 
2,150 
2,260 

1,030 
1,630 
740 
1,440 
1,220 

1,530 
1,980 
1,220 
1,580 
1,280 

1,300 
1,590 
1,150 
1,580 
1,700 

1.260 
1,820 
1,250 
1,750 
2,110 

1,290 
1,340 
1,310 
1,570 
1,540 

1,180 
1,370 
1,630 
1,740 
560 


sq.  m. 


96 
143 

85 
167 
197 

84 
152 

75 
109 

95 

126 
136 
109 
100 
113 

111 
120 
99 
112 
138 

144 
169 
117 


120 

200 
200 
120 
200 

115 
115 
40 
120 
113 

200 
65 

160 
24 
35 

80 
182 

80 
119 

80 

20 
25 
35 


14a 
189 

192 

120 

115 

118 

195 

90 

70 

111 

40 

115 

155 

108 

105 

105 

121 

130 

163 

141 

110 

44 

33 

6,180 

6,510 

6,880 

13,000 

13,210 

5,200 
8,460 
4,430 
7,280 
6,160 

6,188 
8,440 
5, 860 
5,670 
6,960 

6,260 
7,850 
6,920  i 
6,800 
9,220 

5,370 

10,670 

6,390 

8,180 

10. 190 

5,480 
6,730 
5,430 
5,720 
7,390 

4,770 
5,650 
8,030 
8, 250 
2,210 


No.  of 

Lbs.  per 

tests. 

sq.  in. 

120 

3,940 

200 

4,350 

200 

4,300 

120 

7,290 

200 

7,700 

115 

3,340 

115 

5,920  [ 

40 

2,600 

120 

4,240 

113 

3,980 

200 

3,910 

65 

5,500 

160 

3,990 

24 

3,770 

35 

4,320 

80 

3,760 

182 

4,930 

80 

4,020 

119 

4,580 

80 

5,730 

20 

3,770 

25 

5,990  1 

35 

3,780  \ 

120 

5,380 

202 

6,530 

115 

3,610  1 

195 

4.200  ! 

70 

3,690 

40 

3,340 

165 

4,720 

105 

2,960 

121 

3,410 

163 

5,220 

110 

5,260 

33 

1,700 

1 

240 

400 
400 
240 
400 

230 
230 
80 
240 
148 

374 

130 

320 

48 

70 

160 
364 
160 
238 
120 


Per 
cent  of 
birch. J 


50 


240 
404 

230 
390 
140 
80 
330 

210 
224 
326 
220 


3 

71 

63 

94 

100 

60 
80 

74 
85 
49 

63 
99 
75 
60 
55 

60 
80 
84 
63 
85 


91 


106 
114 

70 
85 
47 
31 
51 

48 
78 
77 
77 
14 


1  Parallel  an  i  perpen  licu'.ar  rofor  to  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  faces  relative  to  the  direction  of  the  application  of  the  force. 

'  Tne  relative  splitting  resistance  of  the  various  panels  tested  depends  largely  on  the  holding  strength  of  glue. 

'  Probably  black  cherry.  <  Probably  (common)  cottonwood.  *  Coast  type.  ^  Probably  white  flr. 

'  Probably  black  gum.  '  Probably  (evergreen)  magnolia.  9  Probably  Khaya  sp. 

i'Probably  tanguilc.  "  Probably  silver  maple.  n  Sugar  or  black  maple. 

Mote. — Insomeofthespecieslistedabove  the  tests  are  rather  limited  in  number.    Since  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  strength  of  wood, 
further  tests  on  additional  material  would  be  expected  to  modify  the  values  appreciably  in  some  cases. 
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Explanation  of  Table  2. 

When  substitutin<2;  one  species  for  another  in  airplane  plywood  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
thickness  of  veneer  wliich  will  ^ivo,  either  the  same  bending  strength  or  the  same  weight  as  the 
original  material.  The  thickness  factors  Ks  and  K„  given  in  Table  2  will  be  found  useful  for 
this  purpose.  For  instance,  the  thickness  of  basswood  veneer  required  to  afford  approxi- 
mately the  same  bending  strength  as  one-tenth  inch  yellow  poplar,  may  be  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  thickness  of  the  yellow  poplar  by  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  factor  (KJ  of  basswood 
to  that  of  yellow  poplar.  The  factor  K^  may  be  used  in  a  similar  computation  to  obtain  the 
thickness  of  one  species  required  to  equal  the  weight  of  another. 


Table  2. — Thickness  factors  for  veneer. 
Giving:  (1)  Veneer  thickness  for  the  same  total  bending  strength  as  birch  (K,);  (2)  Veneer  thickness  for  the  same  weight  as  birch  (Kw). 


Species. 


Ash,  black 

Ash,  commercial  white . 

Basswood 

Beech 

Birch,  yellow 


Cedar,  Spanish . 

Cherry  2 

Chestnut 

Cottonwood 

Cypress,  bald. . . 


Douglas  fir  3. 
Elm,  cork.. . 
Elm,  white.. 
Fir,  true  < . . . 
Gums 


D 

Average 
specific  gravity 

of  species  11 
based  on  oven- 
dry  weight  and 
air-dry 
volume. 


Gum,  cotton 

Gum,  red 

Hackbcrry 

Hemlock,  western . 
Magnolia  ^ 


Mahogany,  African ' 

Mahogany,  Philippine  s. 

Mahogany,  true 

Maple,  soft ' 

Maple,  hard  "> 


Oak,  commercial  red . . . 
Oak,  commercial  white. 

Pine,  sugar 

Pine,  white 

Poplar,  yellow 


Redwood 

Sycamore 

Spruce,  Sitka. . 
Walnut,  black. 
Yucca  species.. 


0.50 
.58 
.38 
.63 
.63 

.34 
.51 
.44 
.43 
.44 

.51 
.66 
.51 
.38 
.52 

.52 
.49 
.54 
.42 
.51 

.46 
.57 
.49 

.48 
.62 

.63 
.69 
.37 
.39 
.41 

12  .36 
.■50 
.38 
.57 


Specific  gravity 
of  glued  ply- 
wood as  tested 
based  on  oven- 
drv  weight  and 
volume  at  test. 


0.49 
.60 
.42 
.67 
.67 

.41 
.56 
.43 
.46 
.45 

.48 
.62 
.52 
.40 
.54 

.50 
.54 
.54 

.47 
.58 

.52 
.53 
.48 
.57 
.68 

.59 
.64 
.42 
.42 
.50 

.42 
-56 
.42 
.59 
.49 


Moisture  con- 
tent of  plywood 
as  tested. 


Per  cent. 
9.1 
10.2 
9.2 
8.6 
8.5 

13.3 

9.1 
11.7 

8.8 

8.0 

8.6 
9.4 
8.9 
8.5 
10.6 

10.3 

8.7 
10.2 

9.7 

8.8 

12.7 
10.7 
11.4 

8.9 

8.0 

9.3 
9.5 
9.4 
5.4 
9.4 

9.7 
9.2 
8.3 
9.1 
7.3 


Unit  bending 
strength  com- 
pared with 
birch.  1 


Per  cent. 
52 

72 

48 

94 

100 

43 
80 
34 
56 
57 

60 
78 
58 
57 
55 

49 
64 
55 
60 
74 

56 

68 

57 

74 

100 

59 
69 
51 
64 
58 

50 
71 
50 
83 
23 


K, 

Thickness 

factor  for  the 

same  total 

bending 

strength  as 

birch^ 

VIOO 


1.39 

1.18 
1.44 
1.03 
1.00 

1.52 
1.12 
1.72 
1.34 
1.32 

1.29 
1.13 
1.31 
1.32 
1.35 

1.43 
1.25 
1.35 
1.29 
1.16 

1.34 
1.21 
1.32 
1.16 
1.00 

1.30 
1.20 
1.40 
1.25 
1.31 

1.41 
1.19 
1.41 
1.10 
2.09 


K, 


Thickness 
factor  for  the 
same  weight 

as  birch. 

D 


1.26 
1.09 
1.66 
1.00 
1.00 

1.85 
124 
1.43 
1.47 
1.43 

1.24 
.95 
124 
1.66 
1.21 

1.21 
1.29 
1.17 
1.50 
1.24 

1.37 
1.10 
1.29 
1.31 
1.02 

1.00 
.91 
1.70 
1.61 
1.54 

1.75 
1.26 
1.66 
1.10 


>  Average  of  the  column  bending  moduli  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  grain  compared  to  birch,  based  on  tests  of  3-ply  wood,  each  ply  one-third 
of  the  total  panel  thickness. 

2  Probably  black  cherry. 

3  Coast  type. 

*  Probably  white  fir. 

5  Probably  black  gum. 

'  Probably  (evergreen)  magnolia. 

'  Probably  Khaya  species. 

8  Probably  tanguile. 

9  Probably  silver  maple. 

"  Probably  sugar  or  black  maple. 

"  Values  of  domestic  species  taken  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  556,  Mechanical  Pro  jcrties  of  Woods  Grown  in  the  United 
States. 

12  Based  on  tests  not  included  in  Bulletin  556. 


DATA    ON    TIIK    DESKiN    01"    I'l.YWOOI)    FOR   AIIUniAI'T. 
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I'l.Vri.ANATION    OK    'I'aIII.IC    I). 

This  tablo  j^ivos  (lio  approxiniiitd  w(M{i;lit  of  inclividuiil  hImkiIs  of  vciruuT  in  ouncos  por  square 
foot,  making  possihlo  iho  coinputalioii  of  tlio  wcij^lit  of  plywood  built  up  of  any  conihinatiori 
of  thickiioss(>H  and  v^(Micor  species  listed  and  of  any  nuiriher  of  plies.  The  api)roxiniale  wcii^iitH 
of  two  common  water-resistant  plywood  glues  in  ounces  per  square  foot  of  glued  surface  are 
also  given. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  weight  of  wood  is  quite  variable,  and  that  large  differ- 
ences from  tlie  figures  are  to  be  expected,  particularly  with  small  quantities  of  material. 

Example:  To  get  the  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  5-ply  wood  consisting  of  1-ply  of  1/12- 
inch  basswood,  2  plies  of  1/16-inch  basswood,  and  2  plies  of  1/20-inch  yellow  birch  for  faces, 
at  12  por  cent  moisture,  glued  with  casein  glue. 

Weight  =  [(1  X  2.64)  +  (2  X  1 .98)  +  (2  X  2.62)]  1 . 1 2  +  (4  X  0.4)  =  14.9  ounces. 

The  example  above  is  slightly  in  error  through  neglecting  the  change  in  volume  between 
the  moisture  content  at  12  per  cent  and  the  moisture  listed  in  the  table. 

Table  3. — Oven  dry  weights  of  veneer  of  veneer  of  various  species  and  thicknesses. 
[In  ounces  per  square  foot  of  1-ply;  veneer  thickness  in  inches.] 


Species. 

Spe- 
cific 
grav- 
ity 
based 

on 
oven- 
dry 
weight 
and 
air- 
vol- 
ume. 

Air- 
dry 

mois- 
ture 
con- 
tent 
(per 

cent). 

1/100 

1/80 

1/64 

1/60 

1/55 

1/48 

1/40 

1/32 

1/28 

1/24 

1/20 

2.08 
2.41 
1.58 
2.62 
2.62 

1.62 
1.54 
2.12 
1.83 
1.79 

1.83 

2.12 

1.83 
2.12 
2.17 

2.17 
2.04 
2.  2.i 
1.75 
2.12 

2.04 
1.91 
2.00 
2.  ,58 
2.66 

2.83 
2.75 
1.54 
2.25 
1.71 

1.62 
1.71 
1.58 
2.08 

2. 25 
2.37 

1/16 

1/12 

1/10 

1/8 

1/6 

3/16 

7.81 
9.05 
5.94 
9.84 
9.84 

6.09 
5.77 
7.97 
6.87 
6.71 

6.86 

7.96 

6.87 
7.97 
8.12 

8.12 
7.66 
8.44 
6.56 
7.96 

7.66 
7.17 
7.50 
9.69 
9.99 

10.61 

10.32 

5.78 

8.43 

6.40 

6.09 
6.40 
5.94 

7.82 

8.42 
8.91 

1/4 

A  sh  black 

0.50 

.58 
..38 
.63 
.63 

.39 

.37 
.51 
.44 
.43 

.44 

.51 

.44 
..51 
.52 

.52 
.49 
.,54 
.42 
.51 

.49 

.46 
.48 
.62 
.64 

.68 
.66 
.37 
.54 
.41 

.39 
.41 
.38 
.50 

.54 
.57 

10.4 
S.9 
8.4 

11.2 
9.6 

7.6 
7.3 
9.2 
8.6 
4.7 

9.0 

6.2 

9.4 
8.8 
7.2 

6.1 

11.3 

9.2 

8.6 
8.8 

7.9 

8.0 

8.2 

10.5 

10.7 

11.0 
9.2 
11.4 
11.0 
10.8 

9.9 
6.1 
8.9 
9.2 

11.8 

4.8 

0.42 
.48 
.32 
.52 
.52 

..32 
.31 
.42 
.37 
.36 

.37 

.42 

.37 
.42 
.43 

.43 
.41 
.45 
.35 
.42 

.41 
.38 
.40 
..52 
.53 

.57 
.55 
.31 
.45 
.34 

.33 
.34 
.32 

.42 

.45 
.47 

0.52 
.60 
.40 
.66 
.66 

.41 
.38 
.53 
.46 
.45 

.46 

.53 

.46 
.53 
.54 

.54 
.51 
.56 
.44 
.53 

.51 
.48 
.50 
.65 
.67 

.71 
.69 
.39 
.56 
.43 

.41 
.43 
.40 
.52 

.56 
.59 

0.65 
.75 
.49 
.82 
.82 

.51 

.48 
.66 
.57 
.56 

.57 

.66 

.57 
.66 
.68 

.68 
.64 
.70 
.55 
.66 

.65 
.60 
.62 
.81 
.83 

.88 
.86 
.48 
.70 
.53 

.51 
.53 
.49 
.65 

.70 

.74 

0.69 
.80 
.53 
.87 
.87 

.54 

.11 

.61 
.60 

.61 

.71 

.61 
.71 
.72 

.72 
.68 
.75 
.58 
.71 

.68 
.64 
.67 
.86 
.89 

.94 
.92 
.51 

.75 
.57 

.54 
.57 
.53 
.69 

.75 
.79 

0.76 
.88 
.58 
.95 
.95 

.59 
.56 
.77 
.67 
.65 

.67 

.77 

.67 
.77 
.79 

.79 
.74 
.82 
.64 

.77 

.  75 
.70 
.73 
.94 
.97 

1.03 

1.00 

.56 

.82 

.62 

.59 
.62 
.58 
.76 

.82 
.86 

0.87 
1.00 
.66 
1.09 
1.09 

.68 
.64 
.88 
.76 
.75 

.76 

.88 

.76 
.88 
.90 

.90 

.85 
.94 
.73 

.88 

.85 

.80 

.83 

1.08 

l.U 

1.18 
1.  15 

1.04 
1.21 
.79 
1.31 
1.31 

.81 
.77 
1.06 
.92 
.90 

.92 

1.06 

.92 
1.06 
1.08 

1.08 

1.30 
1.51 
.99 
1.64 
1.64 

1.02 
.96 
1.33 
1.14 
1.12 

1.14 

1.33 

1.15 
1.33 
1.35 

1..35 

1.49 
1.72 
1.13 
1.87 
1.87 

1.16 
1.10 
1.52 
1.31 
1.28 

1.31 

1.51 

1.31 
1.52 
1.55 

1.55 

1.74 
2.01 
1.32 
2.19 
2.19 

1.35 

1.28 
1.77 
1.52 
1.49 

1.52 

1.77 

1.53 
1.77 
1.80 

i..8n 

2.60 
3.02 
1.98 
3.28 
3.28 

2.03 
1.92 
2.65 
2.29 
2.24 

2.29 

2.65 

2.29 
2.65 
2.71 

2.71 
2.55 
2.81 

3.47 
4.02 
2.64 
4.37 
4.37 

2.71 
2.  .56 
3.54 
3.05 
2.98 

3.05 

3.53 

3.05 
3.54 
3.61 

3.61 
3.40 
3.75 

4.16 
4.82 
3.16 
5.24 
5.24 

3.25 
3.08 
4.25 
3.67 
3.58 

3.67 

4.24 

3.66 
4.25 
4.33 

4.33 
4.08 
4.49 
3.50 
4.24 

4.08 
3.83 
4.00 
5.16 
5.32 

5.66 
5.50 
3.08 
4.49 
3.41 

3.25 
3.41 
3.16 
4.16 

4.49 
4.75 

5.20 
6.04 
3.96 
6.56 
6.56 

4.06 
3.85 
5.31 

4.58 

4.47 

4.58 

5.30 

4.58 
5.31 
5.42 

5.42 
5.10 
5.63 
4.37 
5.30 

5.10 

4.78 
5. 00 
6.46 
6.66 

7.08 
6.88 
3.85 
5.62 
4.27 

4.06 
4.27 
3.96 
5.20 

5.62 
5.94 

6.94 

8.05 
5.28 
8.74 
8.74 

5.42 
5.13 
7.08 
6.10 
.5.97 

6.10 

7.08 

6.10 
7.08 
7.32 

7.32 
6.80 
7.50 
5.83 
7.08 

6.80 
6.38 
6.66 
8.60 
8.88 

9.43 
9.16 
5.14 
7.49 
5.69 

5.42 
5.69 
5.28 
6.94 

7.49 
7.92 

10.41 

Ash,  commercial  white 

Basswood         

12.06 
7.92 

Beech 

13.12 

B  iroh  vcllow     

13.12 

Bnttcrniit   

8.12 

Cedar  Snanish     

7.70 

(.herrv  black    

10.62 

Chestnut         

9.16 

Cottonwood  (common) 

(Cypress  bald 

8.96 
9.16 

Douglas  fir  (Washington  and 
Oregon) 

10.6 

Douglas   fir    (Montana  and 
W  vomiuer) 

9.16 

10.62 

(Jum,  black 

10.82 

10.82 

1.02   1.28 

1.12!  1.40 

.87;  1.09 

1.06   1.33 

1.02   1.28 
.96   1.19 
1.00   1.25 
1.29   1.61 
1.33!  1.66 

1 
1.411  1.77 
1.37   1  72 

1.46,  1.70 
1.61    1.87 
1  25    1   4fi 

10.20 

11.24 

Hemlock   western 

2.18   2.91 
2.65  3.53 

2.55   3.50 
2.39  3.19 
2.50   3.33 
3.23   4.30 
3.33   4.44 

3.54  4.72 
3.44   4.  ,58 
1.93   2.57 
2.81    3.74 
2.13   2.84 

2.03   2.71 
2.13   2.84 
1.98   2.64 
2.60  3.47 

2.81   3.74 
2.97  3.96 

8.74 

Magnolia  (evergreen) 

1.51 

1.46 
1.37 
1.43 
1.85 

1.77 

1.70 
1.59 
1.67 
2  1 .'-. 

10.6 

Mahogany,  ('entral  American. 
Mahoffanv.  African 

10.20 
9.  .57 

Maple,  silver 

7.00 

Maple,  sugar 

12.91 

1.90    2  22 

13.3 

Oak,  commerical  white 

pine,  longleaf 

2.02 
1.96 
.1.10 
1.60 
1.22 

1.16 
1.22 
1.13 
1.49 

1.60 
1.70 

2.36 
2.29 
1.28 

1.87 
1.42 

1.35 
1.42 
1.32 
1.73 

1.87 
1.98 

14.1 
13.75 

Pincsuear 

64 

77 

.96 
1.40 
1.07 

.1  02 

1.07 

.99 

1.30 

1.40 
1.48 

7  70 

Pine,  shortleaf 

.94 
.71 

68 

1.12 
.85 

SI 

11.2 

Pine,  western  yellow 

8.54 

Pine,  white 

8.12 

Poplar,  yellow 

.71     .85 
.66     .79 
.87   1  (^ 

8.54 

Spruce,  Sitka 

7.94 

10.41 

Tanguile  ( Philippine  mahog- 
any)  

.94 
.99 

1.12 
1.19 

11.20 

Walnut,  black 

11.87 

Weight  of  glue  per  square  foot  of  single  glue  line,  blood  albumen  about  0.3  ounce;  casein 
about  0.4  ounce. 
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Explanation  of  Table  4. 

This  table  lists  the  tensile  strength  of  three-ply  wood  of  various  common  veneer  species 
and  the  approximate  strength  of  single-ply  wood.  The  strength  figures,  given  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  correspond  to  the  moisture  contents  listed. 

Sample  computation:  To  obtain  the  tensile  stTength  of  three-ply  wood  consisting  of  two 
1/20-inch  birch  faces  and  a  1/16-inch  basswood  core. 

Tensile  strength  parallel  to  face  grain  =2x  1/20  X  19,820  =  1,982  pounds  per  inch  of  width. 

Tensile  strength  perpendicular  to  face  grain  =  1  X  1/16X  10,320  =645  pounds  per  inch  of 
width. 

This  com])utation  neglects  the  tensile  strength  of  the  ply  or  plies  perpendicular  to  the 
grain,  which  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  results  are  therefore  slightly  in  error. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  wood  are  quite  variable,  and  the  strength  of  individual 
pieces  may  be  expected  to  differ  considerably  from  the  average  values  given. 

Table  4. —  Tensile  strength  of  plywood  and  veneer. 


Species. 


-Vsh,  black 

Ash,  commercial  white. . 

Basswood 

B33Ch 

Birch,  yellow 

Cedar,  Spanish 

Cherryt 

Chestnut 

Cottonwood  ^ 

Cypress,  bald 

Douglas  fir  e 

Elm,  cork 

Elm,  white 

Fir,  true  ' 

Gum  8 

Gum,  cotton 

Gum,  red 

Hackborry 

Hemlock,  western 

Magnolia  5 

Mahogany,  African  "> 

Mahogany,  Philippine  " . 

Mahogany,  true 

Maple,  soft '2 

Maple,  hard  13 

Oak,  commercial  red 

Oak,  commercial  white . . 

Pine,  sugar 

Pine,  white 

Poplar,  yellow 

Redwood 

Spruce,  Sitka 

Sycamore 

Walnut,  black 

Yucca  spjcios 


Number 
of  tests. 

Moisture 
content 
at  test. 

Specific 
gravity  i 
of  ply- 
wood. 

Per  cent. 

(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

120 

9.1 

0.49 

200 

10.2 

.60 

200 

9.2 

.42 

120 

8.6 

.67 

200 

8.5 

.67 

115 

13,3 

.41 

115 

9.1 

.56 

40 

11.7 

.43 

120 

8.8 

.46 

113 

8.0 

.45 

200 

8.6 

.48 

65 

9.4 

.62 

160 

8.9 

.52 

24 

8.5 

.40 

35 

10.6 

.54 

80 

10.3 

.50 

182 

8.7 

.54 

80 

10.2 

.54 

119 

9.7 

.47 

80 

8.8 

.58 

20 

12.7 

.52 

25 

10.7 

.53 

35 

11.4 

.48 

120 

8.9 

.57 

192 

8.0 

.68 

115 

9.3 

.59 

195 

9.5 

.64 

110 

8.0 

.42 

40 

5.4 

.42 

155 

9.4 

.50 

105 

9.7 

.42 

121 

8.3 

.42 

163 

9.2 

.56 

110 

9.1 

.59 

33 

7.3 

.49 

Tensile 
strength  2 
of3-ply 
wood 
parallel 
to  grain 
of  faces. 


Tensile 
strength  '■> 
of  single- 
ply  veneer 
lj(d;. 


Pounds  per  Pounds  per 
square  inch.  1  square  inch. 
W  («) 


6,180 

6,510 

6,880 

13,000 

13, 210 

5,200 
8,460 
4,430 
7,280 
6,160 

6,180 
8,440 
5,860 
5,670 
6,960 

6,260 
7,850 
6,920 
6,800 
9,220 

5,370 

10,670 

6,390 

8,180 

10, 190 

5,480 
6,730 
5,530 
5,720 
7,390 

4,770 
5,650 
8,030 
8,250 
2,210 


9,270 

9,760 

10,320 

19,  500 

19,  820 

7,80C 
12, 690 

6,64C 
10, 920 

9,240 

9,270 

12,660 

8,790 

8,510 

10, 440 

9,390 
11,780 
10,380 
10, 200 
13,830 

8,060 
16,000 

9,580 
12,  270 
15, 290 

8,220 

10, 100 

8,300 

8,  580 

11,080 

7,160 

8,480 

12,040 

12,380 

3,320 


1  Specific  gravity  based  on  oven-dry  weight  and  volume  at  test. 

2  Based  on  total  cross-sectional  area. 

3  Based  on  assumption  that  center  ply  carries  no  load. 
<  Probably  black  cherry. 

5  Probably  (common)  cottonwood. 

6  Coast  type. 

'  Probably  white  fir. 

8  Probably  black  gum. 

'  Probably  (evergreen)  magnolia. 

10  Probably  Khaya  species. 

"  Probably  tanguile. 

12  Probably  silver  maple. 

"  Sugar  or  black. 

Data  based  on  tests  of  3-ply  panels  with  all  plies  in  any  one  panel  same  thickness  and  species. 
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FOREWORD. 

This  publication  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight  monographs  prepared  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  publication 
by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics. 

The  purpose  of  the  series  of  monographs  is  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various  requirements  of 
wood  for  use  in  aircraft  and  to  make  public  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  experimental 
and  testing  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  undertaken  for  the  Army  and  Navy  during 
the  war. 

The  subjects  discussed  will  include:  (1)  Kiln-drying  of  airplane  woods,  (2)  the  effect  of 
kiln-drying  on  strength,  (3)  the  care  of  airplane  stock,  (4)  the  composition  and  use  of  glues, 
(5)  the  manufacture  and  testing  of  plywood,  (6)  wood  in  airplane  construction,  (7)  moisture- 
resistant  finishes,  and  (8)  wood  airplane  parts. 
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MOISTURE-RESISTANT  FINISHES  FOR  AIRPLANE  WOODS. 

By  M.  E.  DuNLAP. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 


In  an  investigation  made  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  find  an  airplane-propeller 
coating  which  would  prevent  moisture  changes  in  the  propeller,  a  great  many  varnishes,  enamels, 
and  other  coatings  were  studied.  The  study  was  confined  to  the  ability  of  the  coatings  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  moisture  either  into  or  out  of  the  wood.  Other  problems,  such  as  the  dura- 
bility of  the  finish  and  how  to  apply  stain,  were  not  studied. 

This  report  deals  with  the  various  coatings  which  were  tested  and  their  effectiveness  as 
moisture-proofing  agents.  The  terms  "moisture  proof"  and  "moisture  resistant"  indicate 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  moisture  through  the  coating.  They  do  not  refer  to  resistance  to 
discoloration  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

METHOD  OF  TESTING. 

The  tests  were  made  by  applying  the  coatings  to  panels  of  yellow  birch  ^  by  4  by  8 
inches  in  size.  The  surfaces  of  the  panels  were  carefully  smoothed  and  the  corners  were  rounded. 
In  general,  a  coat  of  fiUer  was  first  applied,  followed  by  three  coats  of  the  varnish  or  other 
material  which  was  being  studied.  Some  materials  which  were  studied  required  special  methods 
of  application,  depending  upon  their  character. 

After  the  panels  had  dried  thoroughly  they  were  subjected  for  17  days  to  an  atmosphere 
with  a  humidity  of  95  to  100  per  cent.  The  absorption  of  moisture  during  this  period,  calculated 
in  grams  per  square  foot  of  surface  exposed,  was  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
coating. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

In  general,  materials  of  the  following  types  were  tested:  Oil,  wax,  oil  varnish,  enamel, 
spirit  varnish,  cellulose  varnish,  condensation  varnish,  rubber  coating,  and  metal  coating. 

Linseed  nil  and  wax  treatment. — The  first  specification  issued  by  the  Air  Service  for  coating 
propellers  required  five  coats  of  linseed  oil  applied  hot  and  two  coats  of  floor  wax.  This  coating 
reduced  the  absorption  of  moisture  only  very  slightly. 

Impregnation  treatments. — Test  panels  were  treated  by  forcing  various  material,  including 
varnish,  china-wood  oil,  and  cellulose  varnishes,  into  the  wood.  These  treatments  were  made 
by  immersing  the  specimens  in  the  li(iuid  in  a  treating  cylinder  and  drawing  a  vacuum  until 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  air  had  been  removed  from  the  wood.  The  vacuum  was  then 
released  and  atmospheric  pressure  was  allowed  to  force  the  liquid  into  the  wood.  Specimens 
were  usually  allowed  to  stand  in  the  liquid  overnight,  after  which  they  were  removed,  wiped 
off,  and  dried.  The  moisture  resistance  of  the  wood  was  only  slightly  increased  by  these 
treatments. 

Condensation  varnish. — Considerable  time  was  spent  in  experimenting  with  this  material. 
It  is  a  patented  product  made  from  formaldehyde  and  phenol  and  is  usually  thinned  with 
alcohol.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  apply  as  a  coating  because  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
thinner  and  because  it  must  be  baked  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  180°  F. 

The  resulting  coating  was  not  very  effective  on  account  of  holes,  was  extremely  hard  and 
brittle,  and  if  it  became  broken  it  was  subsequently  further  cracked  by  the  swelling  of  the  wood 
through  absorption  of  moisture.  This  type  of  coating  was  given  up  as  entirely  unsuitable. 
Crazing  was  also  a  fault  of  this  material  when  used  as  a  varnish. 
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Oil  varnish. — In  panels  made  by  applying  three  coats  of  varnish  over  a  filler,  the  reduction 
in  moisture  absorption  of  the  natural  wood  averaged  about  66  per  cent  for  43  spar  varnishes 
and  about  85  per  cent  for  3  rubbing  varnishes. 

Enamels. — These  are  varnishes  to  which  pigment  has  been  added.  Some  interesting 
points  were  brought  out  in  this  test.  It  was  found  that  the  addition  of  a  pigment  to  a  spar 
v.irnish  added  materially  to  the  moisture  resistance  of  the  coating.  This  was  true  of  all  pig- 
ments which  were  tried,  including  white  lead,  red  lead,  orange  mineral,  and  barytes.  The 
[)igment  barytes  showed  great  superiority  over  the  others  tested.  It  has  poor  covering  proper- 
ties, and  where  equal  parts  of  barytes  and  varnish  by  weight  are  mixed  and  ground  together 
the  transparency  of  the  coating  is  little  affected.  This  coating  prevented  the  absorption  of 
about  92  per  cent  of  the  moisture  which  would  be  absorbed  by  natural  wood  under  the  same 
conditions. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  if  a  varnish  be  allowed  to  dry  almost  dust 
free,  and  then  be  rubbed  with  aluminum  powder,  a  slight  improvement  in  the  moisture  resist- 
ance of  the  coating  will  be  obtained.  Aluminum  powder  added  to  the  varnish  itself  will  also 
produce  beneficial  results. 

Cellulose  varnishes  (pyroxylin). — A  number  of  tests  were  made  on  these  materials,  although 
they  are  not  commonly  used  for  wood.  In  ability  to  prevent  moisture  absorption  they  fell 
in  the  same  class  as  spar  varnishes.  The  most  successful  way  to  apply  them  is  by  means  of 
dipping  machines  or  air  brushes. 

Rubber  coatings. — Some  tests  were  made  of  hard-rubber  coatings  which  were  applied  to 
wood  and  vulcanized.  The  coating  was  found  to  be  moisture  proof.  It  did  not  adhere  well 
enough  to  the  wood,  however,  to  pass  whirling  tests  applied  to  propellers. 

Sprayed  metal. — The  Schoop  process  of  coating  wood  with  molten  metal  was  studied,  using 
aluminum  and  copper.  It  was  found  that  the  coating  produced  was  not  perfect  and  did  not 
adhere  to  the  wood  well  enough  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  coating  is  also  quite  heavy. 
This  method  is  used  ordinarily  in  ornamental  work. 

Electroplated -coatings. — In  this  case  a  moisture-proof  coating  was  obtained.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  coating  showed  little  strength,  did  not  adhere  sufficiently  to  the  wood,  and 
was  quite  heavy.  For  these  reasons  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  use  on  propellers. 
No  information  is  available  concerning  the  method  used  in  applying  this  coating.  It  appears 
that  a  coating  of  finely  powdered  copper  was  applied  over  the  surface  of  the  wood,  which  was 
then  placed  in  a  bath  and  the  coating  of  copper  applied  electrolytically. 

Metal-leaf  coatings. — The  most  successful  practical  coating  found  consisted  of  a  varnish  or 
enamel  coating  in  which  aluminum  leaf  was  incorporated. 

Two  types  of  aluminum-leaf  finishes  were  used,  which  are  about  equally  resistant  to 
moisture  transmission.  *  One  makes  use  of  spirit  varnish  and  the  other  of  oil  varnish,  the 
successive  coats  being  as  follows: 

Spirit-varnish  type. — Filler,  plus  1  or  2  coats  orange  shellac,  plus  1  coat  spar  varnish 
used  as  a  size,  plus  1  coat  aluminum  leaf,  plus  2  coats  of  orange  shellac  with  desired 
color,  plus  1  coat  spar  varnish. 

Oil-varnish  type. — Filler,  plus  1  or  2  coats  spar  or  rubbing  varnish,  plus  1  coat 
spar  varnish  used  as  a  size,  plus  1  coat  aluminum  leaf,  plus  2  coats  spar  varnish  or 
enamel. 

Coating  wood  with  metal  leaf  is  not  nearly  so  slow  a  process  as  laying  leaf  in  sign  making. 
As  soon  as  the  size  reaches  the  right  condition,  the  leaf  can  be  applied  by  unskilled  workmen 
directly  from  the  book  without  the  aid  of  gilders'  tips.  The  time  required  to  apply  leaf  to  a 
propeller  should  not  be  more  than  40  or  50  minutes,  and  this  could  be  reduced  as  the  finishei 
becomes  more  experienced. 

It  is  important  to  allow  the  size  to  reach  the  proper  condition  before  attempting  to  lay 
the  leaf;  the  right  point  is  just  before  the  varnish  sets  dust  free.  The  time  required  after  appli- 
cation to  reach  this  condition  varies  with  the  type  of  varnish  used,  but  for  spar  varnishes  it 
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is  usually  from  I  I  to  2  hours.  'Plu^  workman  will  soon  Icmri  liow  l,o  jud^'c  I  he  coiidiLion  of 
(ho  si/(>  hy  touching!;  it  li<;htly  with  his  lin;i(M's.  The;  si/,o  will  di-y  iriiich  moro  (piirkly  if  it  is 
thiimoil  about  oiu>.-fourth  wi(.h  tui-piMitiiu^     Tt  should  !)(>,  applied  as  spuiinj^ly  as  possible. 

To  apply  the  comphite  (inish  of  the  spirit-varnish  typ(!  re(piii'es  in  tlu;  noif^hhorhood  oi 
10  hours  and  to  dry  tlu^  various  coats  al)0ut  90  hours,  makinji;  the  total  time  about  100  hours. 
The  oil-vaniish  (inish  takes  ion(i,(\r  to  dry  and  would  probably  total  about  240  hours.  The 
latter  (inish  is  |)ossil)ly  th(>  nu)r(>  durable. 

Different  inunbers  of  coats  of  varnish. — An  iu teres tin<i;  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out 
by  applying'  did'erent  numbers  of  coats  of  varnish  (from  2  to  12)  to  standard  test  specimens. 
Tnese  tests  were  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  panels  received  their  (iiud  coat  on  tlus  sumo  day. 
Two  spar  varnishes  of  luedium  moisture  resistance  and  one  of  good  moisture  resistance  were 
used.  The  two  varnishes  of  medium  grade  gained  in  resistance  as  the  number  of  coats  increased 
u])  to  about  six  coats;  after  this  point  there  was  practically  nothing  gained  by  the  addition  of 
subsequent  coats.  In  the  case  of  the  more  resistant  varnish  an  increase  in  moisture  resistance 
was  observed  Avith  the  increased  number  of  coats  up  to  12,  although  the  gain  became  less  as  the 
number  of  coats  increased. 

Dipping  tests. — A  dij)ping  machine  was  used  in  carrying  out  part  of  the  tests,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  very  smooth  and  uniform  coating  could  be  applied.  The  panel  was  completely 
immersed  in  the  varnish  and  drawn  out  very  slowly.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  can  be 
easily  regulated  by  using  a  suitable  speed  of  withdrawal.  Slightly  greater  moisture  resistance 
is  obtained  by  this  method  than  by  the  brush  method.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  greater 
uniformity  of  the  coating. 

Brush  coating. — Practically  all  of  the  varnish  was  ap))lied  by  brush  except  as  already  noted. 

Forced  drying. — A  series  of  panels  was  tested  by  drying  in  an  oven  at  110°  F.  The  process 
used  is  as  follows:  Apply  the  varnish  and  allow  it  to  set  over  night,  place  the  specimens  in  the 
oven  and  dry  them  for  four  hours,  remove,  cool,  and  recoat.  This  method  was  found  better 
than  putting  the  panels  in  the  oven  immediately  after  coating,  since  there  was  less  tendency  to 
blister. 

Effectiveness  (f  the  same  coating  applied  to  different  woods. — Three  coats  of  spar  varnish  were 
applied  to  a  number  of  specimens  of  about  a  dozen  different  species,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  little  difference  in  the  results  obtained. 

Figure  1  shows  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  materials  and  methods  of  treatment 
in  preventing  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  wood. 
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-The  relative  ciiectivencss  of  dilTcrcut  materials  and  methods  of  trcatmciu  in  preventing  the  absorjjtion  of  moisture  bj'  wood  when 

exposed  for  17  days  to  a  humidity  of  95  to  100  per  cent. 

Treatment. 

10.  5  coats  of  bakelite  plus  5  coats  of  varnish. 

11.  Metal  leaf  coatings — Filler  plus  shellac  or  varnish  un- 
der coat  plus  varnish  size  plus  aluminum  leaf  plus 
2  coats  of  varnish  shellac  or  enamel. 

a  Average  of  all  types.  ' 

h  Best  type. 

12.  Sprayed  wdth  copi)er  or  aluminum  and  coated  vrith.  3 
coats  of  varnish. 

13.  Electroplated  with  copper. 

14.  Vulcanized  rubber  coating  (1  small  specimen  tested). 

15.  Forced  drying  (filler  and  3  coats)— 
a  Average  of  23  varnishes  (room  dried). 
h  Same  varnishes  (dried  at  110°  F.). 
c  Average  of  5  enamels  (room  dried). 
d  Same  enamels  (dried  at  110°  F.). 

16  Brushed  versus  dipped  coatings — 

a  Filler  plus  3  brushed   coats  (average  of   7  var- 
nishes). 

h  Filler  plus  3  dipped  coats  (average  of  same  var- 
nishes). 
17.  Filler  plus  different  numbers  of  coatings — 

a  2  brushed  coats. 

6  4  brushed  coats. 

c  6  brushed  coats. 

d  8  brushed  coats. 

e  10  brushed  coats. 

/  12  brushed  coats. 


Fig 


1.  Natural  Avood — no  treatment. 

2.  5  coats  of  linseed  oil  plus  2  coats  of  wax. 

3.  Impregnation  treatments — 

a  Linseed  oil  (soaking). 

h  Paraffin  and  gasoline  (vacuum  and  pressure). 

c  Beeswax  (vacuum  and  pressure). 

d  Spar  varnish  (vacuum  and  pressiu'e). 

e  Cellulose  varnish  (vacuum  and  pressure). 

4.  3  coats  of  cellulose  varnish. 

5.  Filler  plus  3  coats  of  orange  shellac. 

6.  L'iller  plus  3  coats  of  rubbing  varnish. 

7.  Filler  plus  3  coats  of  spar  varnish. 

a  Poorest  of  43  varnishes  tested. 
b  Average  of  43  varnishes  tested, 
c  Average  of  10  best  varnishes  tested. 
d  Best  varnish  tested. 

8.  Enamels — Filler  plus — 

a  2  coats  enamel  (red-lead  pigment)  plus  varnish. 

h  2  coats  enamel  (aluminum  powder)  plus  varnish. 

c  2  coats  enamel  (white-lead  pigment)  plus  varnish. 

d  2  coats  enamel  (barytes  pigment)  plus  varnish. 

e  3  coats  commercial  enamel  (average  of  11  brands). 

/  3  coats  commercial  enamel  (best  brand). 

g  2  coats  laboratory  mixture  plus  varnish  (average 
of  10  best  mixtures). 

/(  3  coats  laboratory  mixture  plus  varnish  (best  labo- 
ratory mixture). 
!».  I'iller  plus  3  coats  of  shellac  and  aluminum  powder. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  RADIATORS. 

13y  S.  R.  Parsons. 

l^ircnm  of  StandardR. 


This  report  doscribos  an  investigation  of  properties  of  special  types  of  radiators,  conducted 
for  the  National  Advisory  ('ommittee  for  Aeronautics  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  power  absorbed  to  })ower  dissipated,  flat  plat(!  radiators  have 
been  found  to  be  markedly  superior  to  other  types  commonly  employed,  for  use  in  unobstructed 
positions  on  airplanes  flying  at  the  higher  speeds. 

For  such  use,  a  pitch  of  one-half  inch  (1.27  cm.)  between  plates  gives  a  higher  figure  of 
merit  than  the  closer  spacings. 

The  depth  of  such  a  radiator  should  be  considerably  greater  than  of  the  honeycomb  types, 
and  the  most  efficient  depth  is  greater  with  the  higher  speeds.  For  a  radiator  of  one-half-inch 
pitch  to  be  used  at  a  speed  of  120  miles  per  hour  (53.6  meters  per  second),  the  most  eflicient  depth 
appears  to  be  about  13  inches  (33  cm.).  A  small  increase  above  this  depth  has  but  a  slight 
effect,  however,  on  the  figure  of  merit,  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  frontal  area  of  the 
radiator  to  a  minimum,  the  depth  may  be  increased  to  20  inches  (51  cm.)  or  more  without 
serious  reduction  of  efficiency. 

Equations  and  plots  are  given,  by  means  of  which  the  properties  of  flat  plate  radiators 
may  be  obtained  for  various  depths  and  spacings. 

The  plates  should  be  continuous  from-front  to  rear  of  the  radiator,  in  order  to  avoid  exces- 
sive head  resistance  caused  by  eddies  in  the  air  stream. 

Radiators  of  the  "fin  and  tube"  types  are  characterized  by  high  head  resistance,  and  low 
heat  transfer  at  high  speeds.  With  the  possible  exception  of  certain  compact  types  for  use  in 
the  wing  they  are  unsuitable  for  airplane  use. 

The  construction  of  some  types  of  radiators  is  such  that  at  certain  air  speeds  they  produce 
a  whistling  sound.  These  so-called  "whistling  radiators"  are  characterized  by  the  following 
points: 

(1)  Unusual  conditions  of  air  flow,  resulting  in  irregularities  in  the  relations  between 
different  properties.  For  example,  mass  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator  is  not  proportional  to 
free  air  speed  as  in  ordinary  radiators,  and  head  resistance  is  not  proportional  to  the  square  of 
free  air  speed. 

(2)  High  heat  transfer /or  a  given  mass  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator. 

(3)  Very  low  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator /or  a  given  free  air  syeed. 

(4)  In  many  cases,  low  heat  transfer/or  a  given  free  air  speed. 

(5)  Very  high  head  resistance  and  horsepower  absorbed. 

(6)  Low  figure  of  merit. 

If  water  tubes  made  of  smooth  flat  plates,  continuous  from  front  to  rear  of  the  radiator,  are 
substituted  for  the  rows  of  tubes  of  the  whistling  radiators  described,  the  figure  of  merit  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

Different  radiators  show  different  effects  on  being  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  direction  of 
the  air  stream,  but  in  general  the  results  (for  angles  up  to  30°)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Decrease  in  air  flow  through  the  core; 

(2)  Increase  in  head  resistance; 

(3)  In  some  cases  slight  increase  in  the  heat  transfer,  for  angles  up  to  20°  or  25°. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  FLAT  PLATE  RADIATORS. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  airplane  radiators,  being  carried  on  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  it  has  become  evident  that 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  type  of  radiator  consisting  of  water  tubes  which  arc 
thin  flat  hollow  plates  placed  edgewise  to  the  air  stream.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  heat 
dissipation  to  absorption  of  power,  radiators  of  this  type  have  been  shown  to  be  markedly 
superior  to  other  types  now  commonly  employed  for  use  in  unobstructed  positions  on  the  faster 
pianos.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  a  comprehensive  series  of  tests  made  to  determine 
what  properties  such  radiators  may  be  expected  to  possess. 

For  the  study  of  heat  dissipation,  three  radiators  were  used,  each  9f  inches  deep  and  with 
plates  one-sixteenth  inch  thick,  spaced  one-fourth,  three-eighths,  and  one-half  inch  respectively, 
center  to  center.  They  are  the  types  E-6,  E-7  and  E-8  of  Technical  Report  No.  63,  Part  I, 
and  their  properties  and  characteristics  are  given  in  that  report.  The  curves  are  reproduced 
in  plots  2,  3,  and  4. 

For  the  study  of  mass  flow  of  air  through  the  (;ore  and  of  head  resistance,  a  set  of  22  dummy 
radiators  were  constructed,  using  depths  of  2,  4,  8,  and  12  inches,  spacings  of  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths,  one-half,  three-fourths,  and  1  inch,  and  thicknesses  of  one-sixteenth  and  one-eighth  inch. 
The  plates  were  made  by  covering  cardboard  of  the  proper  thickness  with  thin  sheet  copper,  and 
were  used  again  and  again.  They  were  12  inches  long  and  with  the  exception  of  the  one-fourth 
inch  spacing,  enough  were  used  to  make  a  radiator  12  inches  wide,  so  that  the  frontal  area  was 
1  square  foot.  Since  the  copper  was  thin  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  as  smooth  a  surface  as 
might  have  been  desired,  but  the  condition  was  fairly  representative  of  what  would  be  found 
in  commercially  manufactured  radiators. 

Extrapolations  for  depths  of  radiators  not  covered  by  the  laboratory  tests  were  made  with 
the  use  of  three  empirical  equations,  given  below.  All  quantities  are  based  on  one  square 
foot  frontal  area  of  the  radiator  and  an  air  density  of  0.0750  pound  per  cubic  foot. 

Mass  flow  of  air  is  given  by  the  equation  ^ 

i/=0.110-^fc^(F)(l-6-W?)  (n 

where  J/=mass  flow  of  air  in  pounds  per  second  per  square  foot  frontal  area  of  radiator; 
F=free  air  speed,  in  miles  per  hour; 
^  =  thickness  of  plates,  in  inches; 
p  =  pitch,  in  inches; 
a;  =  depth  of  radiator,  in  inches;  and 
e  =  base  of  natural  logarithms. 
Heat  dissipation  is  given  by  the  equation 


^  =  34.8  Mh-e   ^A 


(2) 


where  (2  =  heat  dissipation  in  H.  P.  per  100"  F.  temperature  difference  and  A  and  B  are  empirical 
constants. 

The  constants  A  and  B  were  determined  from  actual  heat  tests  on  the  three  radiators 
mentioned  above,  and  arc  as  follows: 

Hnch  pitch:  ^  =  0.24;  5  =  0.0616; 

1-inch  pitch:  .4  =  0.11;  5  =  0.0283; 

Hnch  pitch:  .4  =  0.23;  5  =  0.0258. 


1  The  basis  for  the  empirical  equations  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
The  air  flow  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  free  air  speed,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  air  p,  so  tliat 

M=bp  V  (!') 

in  which  6  may  be  expected  to  be  a  function  of  the  "free  area "  a,  the  depth  i,  and  the  distance  between  plates  ip—t).    From  the  form  of  the  equa 
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It.  wa^  assumed  that,  tlio  hoad  rosistanco  niij^ht  1)0  rcij^ardod  as  madd  up  of  two  parts:  (1) 
(luit  duo  to  Iho  impact  of  air  on  tho  od^os  of  tho  platos,  includin*^  suction  on  tho  roar;  and  (2) 
tiuit  duo  to  skin  frioliou  of  (ho  air  |)assin<^  over  tho  phitos.  Tho  rosulls  wore  very  woll  rcspro- 
sontod  by  tho  ocjuation 

R  =  n  V  (().()()()  16  /  +  ().0()()()025  x)  (3) 

whoro  7?  =  hoad  rosistanco  in  pounds  por  square  foot  frontal  area;  and 
n  =  number  of  plat  (is  por  foot  width  of  core. 

The  values  t^ivon  l)y  this  e(|uation  aro  a  little  low  when  n  erpials  48;  i.  e.,  with  on(!-fourtli- 
incli  pitch,  but  for  spacings  greater  than  one-fourth  inch,  the  resistance  per  plate  was  found  to 
bo  constant  for  a  given  speed  and  air  density. 

The  weights  of  the  radiatoi-s  and  the  water  contained  in  tljom  were  estimated  from 
geometrical  considerations  and  the  densities  of  copper  and  solder,  assuming  the  Lcp^re  type  of 
construction.     The  weight  is- given  by  the  equation 

W=0.0557ri,a;  (4) 

where  TF=  weight  of  core  and  contained  water,  in  pounds  per  square  foot  frontal  area. 

A  lift-drift  ratio  of  5.4  was  assumed  for  the  airplane,  and  the  horsepower  absorbed  (per 
square  foot)  is 

^■■f-(^+5'i)(3f5)  «) 

Figure  of  merit  is  the  ratio  of  the  power  dissipated  to  the  power  absorbed. 

F.  M.  =  J^p  (6) 


tion,  6  must  be  dimensionless,  and  therefore  i  and  (p— 0.  each  having  the  dimension  of  a  length,  must  enter  as  a  ratio,  and  6  may  be  of  the  form 

W(a,^-')  (2') 


These  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  equation 


Also  b=0  when  a=0  and  ji—t—O 
and  6=1  when  a=l  and        i=0. 


b^^a(l-r^^^ 


(3') 


and  tests  on  about  60  types  of  radiators  give  fori';  a  value  of  10.95  for  the  units  used.    Substitution  of  equation  (3')  in  fl'),  with  proper  units  and  the 
as.sumed  value  of  air  density,  give  equation  (1). 

For  heat  transfer,  extending  the  above  notation,  let 

7'=  temperature  difference  between  water  in  the  radiator  and  air  passing  through  it 
c=  specific  heat  of  the  air 

j/=  total  perimeter  of  the  air  tuties  (in  unit  frontal  area)  around  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  air  flow 
(/=heat  transfer  per  unit  surface  per  unit  time  per  unit  temperature  difference 
7*0=  value  of  Tat  front  face  of  the  radiator. 
If  it  is  assumed  (1)  that  the  heat  transfer  varies  as  the  temperature  difference,  (21  that  the  transfer  coefficient  q  is  independent  of  the  depth  x, 
and  C3)  that  the  temperature  change  in  the  water  with  depth  of  core  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  temperature  difference  T,  so  that  the  change 
in  Tmay  be  regarded  as  due  entirely  to  the  rise  in  air  temperature;  then  equating  the  heat  gained  by  the  air  to  that  dissipated  from  the  surface 
gives 

McdT=-q  I'ydz  (4') 

which  integrates  to  the  form 


where 


The  heat  transfer  is  given  by  the  equation 


T^ne~"''  (5') 


Q"         g  Tijdz  (6') 


which  gives  the  form 


2-  I     y  Ttjdz 

Q^c  M  T,  (l-e-«^)  (7') 

Experiment  .shows  that  •/  varies  as  J\/'-*,  where  A  is  about  0.2,  but  varies  with  different  tvpes  of  radiators. 
If  To  is  taken  as  100°I'".,  an.i  proper  units  are  used,  equation  (7')  reduces  to  equation  (2). 
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The  following  example  illustrates  the  use  of  the  equations.  Let  it  be  required  to  obtain 
the  fio-ure  of  merit  of  a  radiator  with  plates  one-sixteenth  inch  thick,  one-half  inch  pitch,  \i\ 
inches  deep,  and  at  120  miles  per  hour. 

In  equation  (1)  for  mass  flow  of  air, 

M=0.noJj'^{V)  (^1-6-ioWV) 

p  =  pitch  =  0.5 

t    -  thickness  =  tV  =  0.0625 

X  =  depth  =  16 

V  =  speed  =120 

M=0.nO^J0.8^5  (120)  (l-e-1-81) 
M=  12.35  (0.836)  =  10.33  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  sec. 
fn  equation  (2)  for  energy  dissipated, 

^  =  34.8  i/U-r^M    • 

A  =  0.23 
7?  =  0.02.58 

r  _(0.0258)  (16)"1 

^  =  34.8(10.33)    1-e       ^o-^^-'^  "J 

Q  =  359  (l-e-o-2«)  =359  (0.215) 
Q  =  77.3  //.  P.  per  sq.  ft.  per  100=  F. 
In  equation  (3)  for  head  resistance, 
i?  =  7i,  FM0.00016  ^  +  0.0000025  x), 

71  =  24 

i?  =  24  (120)=(^-^^y^-  +  0.0000025  (16)) 

i?  =  24  (120)=  (0.00001+0.00004) 

72  =  17.27  pounds  per  square  foot. 

From  equation  (4), 

W=  0.0557  (16)  (24)  =  21.4  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

From  equation  (5), 

H.  P.-('l7.27  +  ^)(^)  =  6.80  H.  P.  per  sq.ft. 

From  equation  (6), 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CURVES. 

Plot  1  shows  figure  of  merit  computed  with  the  aid  of  the  above  equations  for  various  depths 
and  for  speeds  of  60,  90,  and  120  miles  per  hour,  and  for  spacings  of  one-fourth,  three-eighths, 
and  one-half  inch  between  plates.     The  curves  illustrate  the  following  points: 

(1)  The  one-half  inch  pitch  gives,  in  general,  a  higher  figure  of  merit  than  those  of  closer 
spacings. 

(2)  For  high  speeds  the  radiator  may  be  somewhat  deeper  than  for  low  speeds. 

(3)  For  the  higher  speeds  the  most  efficient  depth  is  considerably  greater  than  those  in 
common  use  with  the  cellular  types  of  core. 
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(4)  Vo[-  (lie  hin'luM'  spcc'ds,  the  (iuurc  of  iiUMit  is  |)iiu-licnJJy  ill  its  inuximiiin  vuliKr  ovi^r  a 
('()nsi(l(Miil)l(>.  ian;i;c  ol'  depth,  so  liiat  if  (•oiisidcnitioiis  of  coiMpiiclnoss  niukc,  it  dcsiiiiblc.  to  vcaUicc, 
the  frontal  iii(>a  to  a  miniiinim,  a  reasoiuihie  increase  in  depth  l)evoiid  the  opiitiiiiin  will  liavo 
but  a  small  ellect  on  the  li;i,urc  of  merit. 

The  properties  of  the  three  radiatoi's  testeti  for  heat  transfer  are  icprochieed  from  Teehnical 
Report  No.  iVA,  Part  I,  in  plots  '2,  'A,  and  4. 

The  cfl'oet  of  depth  on  the  i)r{)portiGS  of  the  radiator  is  shown  in  j)lots  5,  6,  and  7.  The  values 
of  "area  required  ])er  100  II.  P."  in  plot  6  arc  100  times  the  I'eciprocals  of  the  corresponding 
values  of  ener<>;y  dissipat(><l  (in  H,  P./sq.  ft.)  of  plot  5. 

The  followinii'  e-\am])le  illustrates  one  way  in  which  the  curves  may  be  used.  For  a  radiator 
with  one-half  inch  ])itch,  to  be  used  at  120  miles  per  hour,  the  maximum  fifi;ure  of  merit  is  given 
on  ])lot  1  as  11.7  at  13  inches  depth.  From  plot  6,  the  frontal  area  of  radiator  required  with  13 
inches  de])th  is  1.55  square  feet  per  100  hoi'sepower.  If,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fi'ontal  area, 
a  depth  of  20  inches  should  be  used,  the  area  required  would  be  1.10  square  feet  per  100  horse- 
power (from  plot  6),  and  the  figure  of  merit  would  be  11.0  (from  plot  1).  The  horsepower 
absorbed  would  be  increased  from  5.6  to  8.1  per  square  foot  (plot  7).     Since,  however,  the 

frontal  area  may  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  ^-V^'  the  actual  power  absorbed  that  should  be  com- 
pared  with  the  value  for  13  inches  depth  woidd  be     "__  (8.1),  or  5.75.     These  results  may  be 

1 .00 

summarized  as  follows: 


13  inches.  20  inches.    Change. 


Area  required,  sq.  ft./lOO  H.  P 1. 55 

Horsepower  absorbca,  per  square  toot  required  at  IS-inches I         5.6 

Fi^'ure  of  merit I        11.7 


1.10 

5.75 

11.00 


Per  cent. 
-29 
+  3 
-  6 


A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  radiators  whose  water  tubes  are  smooth, 
flat  plates  and  other  types  using  perforated  plates,  or  deep  and  narrow  tubes  placed  in  rows,  one 
behind  the  other.  Holes  in  the  water  tubes,  or  spaces  between  them  in  the  direction  of  the  air 
flow,  cause  very  great  increase  in  head  resistance  and  decrease  in  mass  flow  of  air;  and  although 
the  heat  transfer  per  square  foot  of  cooling  surface  may  be  increased  by  the  great  turbulence 
caused,  it  is  at  a  very  heavy  cost  in  head  resistance,  and  with  a  decrease  in  figure  of  merit. 

The  effect  of  holes  in  the  water  tubes,  and  of  spaces  between  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
air  flow  is  taken  up  later  in  this  report  under  ''Properties  of  whistling  radiators,"  in  which  the 
properties  of  six  such  types  are  given. 

PROPERTIES  OF  FIN  AND  TUBE  RADIATORS. 

The  properties  of  "fin  and  tube"  types  of  cooling  radiators  are  distinctly  different  from 
those  of  the  better  cellular  types  and  warrant  special  mention. 

In  general,  the  fin  and  tube  types  are  characterized  by  high  head  resistance  and  by  low 
heat  transfer  at  high  speeds.  The  low  heat  transfer  is  accounted  for  by  the  small  flow  of  air 
through  the  radiator  and  by  the  large  amount  of  indirect  cooling  surface.  For  radiators  as 
ordinarily  made,  with  depths  of  5  inches  or  less,  head  resistance  has  been  shown  to  be  due 
j)rincipally  to  the  impact  of  the  air  on  the  front  face  and  suction  on  the  rear,  and  only  to  a  small 
degree  to  skin  friction  on  the  walls  of  the  air  passages.  With  the  fin  and  tube  construction  the 
effects  of  impact  and  suction  are  exaggerated;  for  each  separate  water  tube  is  subjected  to 
impact  on  one  side  and  suction  on  the  other,  with  the  result  that  the  total  (projected)  area 
subjected  to  impact  and  suction — on  all  tubes — is  much  greater  than  that  necessitated  in  a 
radiator  of  the  same  size  but  of  cellular  construction.  To  the  effect  of  this  impact  and  suction 
must  be  added  the  effect  of  skin  friction  on  the  fins. 

Excessive  head  resistance,  accompanied  by  low  heat  transfer,  make  the  fin  and  tube  types 
unsuitable  for  use  on  an  airplane  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  at  a  high  speed. 
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ritOl'KUTIKS    OK   Sl'KCIAL   TYPES   OK    HADIATOHS.  Ill 

Tlui  mom  ('(nupacl  (ypcs,  liovvdvcr  iiotuhly  F  1,  vvliidi  lias  luif^c  water  IhI)(!h  witli  crimped 
spiral  lins  nearly  toiu-hiiij;  each  other  show  a  nilutively  hij^h  rate  of  heat  transfer  at  V(!ry  low 
spoccJs,  which  justifies  their  extensive  use  oil  trucks  and  lower  sj)ee(l  automobiles.  Indeed 
the  typo  F-4  would  doubtless  dissipate  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  with  convection  currents 
only. 

The  accompanying  curves  show  the  heat  transfer  (energy  dissipated)  for  live  types  of  core, 
in  terms  of  the  mass  of  air  flowing  througli  tlie  core.  The  heat  transfer  is  expressed  in  horse- 
power per  square  foot  of  frontal  area,  for  a  difTerencc  of  100°  F.  between  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  water  and  the  temperature  of  the  entering  air.  Mass  How  of  air  is  expressed  in  pounds  i)er 
second  per  square  foot  of  frontal  area.  Energy  dissipated  is  also  shown  in  terms  of  free  air  speed; 
that  is,  the  speed  of  the  machine  on  which  the  radiator  is  mounted.  Plot  3,  reproduced  from 
Technical  Report  No.  63,  Part  I,  shows  also  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  radiator,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  the  horsepower  dissipated  to  the  horsepower  absorbed. 

The  attempt  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  mass  How  of  air  through  the  core  and 
free  air  speed  was  unsuccessful  in  the  case  of  the  type  F-4  (with  spiral  lins) ;  for  the  air  flow  was 
too  small  to  be  measured  with  the  instrument  used  on  the  other  radiators. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  fin  and  tube  radiators  are  unsuitable  for  airplane  use, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  type  similar  to  F-4,  placed  in  the  wing,  where  the  mass  flow 
of  air  must  be  very  small  (even  less  than  for  the  nose  position),  and  consequently  head  resistance 
is  not  necessarily  a  detriment. 

PROPERTIES  OF  WHISTLING  RADIATORS. 

Certain  types  of  cooling  radiators  that  whistle  in  an  air  stream  show  peculiar  properties, 
and  while  radiators  of  this  construction  are  not  recommended,  they  are  being  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  appear  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention. 

TYPES  OF  CORE  TESTED. 

The  whistling  radiators  tested  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  fall  into  two  general  classes : 

(1)  Plain  water  tubes,  and 

(2)  Perforated  water  tubes. 

The  photographs  show  the  forms  of  construction.  In  each  case  the  radiator  is  made  up  of 
separate  water  tubes  about  2  inches  deep  (in  the  direction  of  air  flow),  arranged  in  rows.  In 
addition,  the  plain  tube  t3'pe  has  fins  spaced  2  inches  apart. 

The  test  sections  included  one  of  the  plain  tube  type,  designated  as  E-9,  and  five  perforated 
tube  types,  made  up  in  different  depths,  and  with  diflerent  spacings  between  rows  of  tubes. 
These  sections  are  designated  as  follows: 

E-1,  i^-inch  pitch,  2  tubes  deep. 

E-2,  i^-inch  pitch,  3  tubes  deep. 

E-3,  Y6-inch  pitch,  4  tubes  deep. 

E-4,  i-inch  pitch,  4  tubes  deep, 

E-5,  f-inch  pitch,  4  tubes  deep. 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  OF  THE  WHISTLE. 

The  form  of  construction  leaves  continuous  air  passages  across  the  radiator;  that  is,  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  air  stream.  In  the  plain  tube  type  these  air  passages  occur 
between  the  water  tubes,  and  in  the  perforated  tube  t3'pes  not  only  between  the  tubes  but  at 
each  perforation.  All  through  the  radiator  there  are  short  columns  of  air,  across  the  ends  of  which 
air  is  blowing,  with  the  result  that  vibrations  are  set  up  in  the  short  columns  and  perpendicular 
to  the  air  stream.  The  resulting  whistle  will  of  course  vary  widely  in  intensity  and  in  pitch  as 
the  speed  of  the  air  stream  varies,  and  conditions  of  resonance  have  very  marked  effects,  not 
only  upon  the  sounds,  but  upon  the  properties  of  the  radiator. 

By  the  vibrations  of  the  cross  columns,  air  is  alternately  being  forced  into  and  withdrawn 
from  the  fast  moving  stream.  Air  drawn  out  of  the  stream  will  be  retarded  and  air  forced  into  it 
will  be  accelerated,  thus  acting  as  a  drag  on  the  stream.  These  two  effects  cause  a  great  decrease 
in  the  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator  and  a  great  increase  in  head  resistance. 
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At  the  same  time  the  very  great  turbulence  caused  in  the  air  stream  results  in  a  high 
heat  transfer  per  square  foot  of  cooling  surface /or  a  given  mass  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator, 
and  this  increase  in  heat  transfer  miiy  be  so  great  as  to  counterbalance  the  decrease  in  air  flow, 
but  is  not  great  enough  in  any  case  observed  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  the  increased  head 
resistance. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CURVES. 

The  accompanying  curves  show  the  properties  of  the  six  types  of  radiator,  expressed  as 
follows  (all  values  have  been  reduced  to  an  air  density  of  0.0750  pound  per  cubic  foot) : 

Free  air  speed,  in  miles  per  hour. 

Mass  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator,  in  pounds  per  second  per  square  foot  frontal  area. 

Energy  dissipatfd,  in  horsepower  per  square  foot  per  100°  F.,  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  entering  air  and  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  the  entering  and  leaving  water. 

Head  resistance,  in  pounds  per  square  foot  frontal  area. 

Horst-power  absorbed,  in  horsepower  per  square  foot  frontal  area. 

Figure  of  merit  is  the  ratio  of  the  horsepower  dissipated  to  the  horsepower  absorbed. 

Plot  1 ,  reproduced  from  Technical  Report  No.  63,  Part  I,  shows  the  properties  of  the  plain 
tube  type,  E-9.  Its  heat  transfer  is  high,  but  its  head  resistance  is  also  high,  and  the  figure  of 
merit  is  low.  The  great  weight  of  the  radiator  accounts  for  its  very  low  figure  of  merit  at  low 
speeds. 

The  relation  between  the  mass  flow  of  air  through  the  radiators  and  free  air  speed  is  shown 
for  three  of  the  perforated  tube  types  in  plot  2.  For  ordinary  radiators  this  relation  is  linear, 
and  it  is  practically  so  for  the  plain  tube  whisthng  type.  The  irregular  form  of  these  curves 
shows  clearly  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  air  flow  in  the  radiator,  the  sudden  changes 
in  slope  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  sudden  changes  in  tone  of  the  whistle. 

Plot  3  shows  energy  dissipated  (hoat  transfer)  in  terms  of  mass  flow  of  air.  The  curve 
for  the  type  E-4  was  determined  by  interpolation,^  since  the  water  boxes  had  been  removed 
in  order  to  measure  its  head  resistance.  Too  much  importance  should  not  be  assigned  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  curves  show  a  high  heat  transfer  with  a  given  mass  flow  of  air,  for  Plot 
4  shows- that  the  highest  curve  of  Plot  3 — that  for  E-3,  four  tubes  deep,  five-sixteenth  inch 
pitch — becomes  low  when  heat  transfer  is  plotted  against  free  air  speed.  About  70  radiators 
tested  at  this  bureau  have  been  graded  from  "A"  for  very  high  heat  transfer  for  a  given  free 
air  speed  to  "E"  for  very  low  heat  transfer,  and  these  perforated  tube  types  are  graded  '"D" 
on  such  a  scale. 

Plots  5  and  6,  reproduced  from  Technical  Report  No.  63,  Part  I,  show  the  complete  prop- 
erties of  the  type  E-4,  in  terms  of  mass  flow  of  air,  and  in  terms  of  free  air  speed,  respectively. 
The  curves  are  reliable  within  the  ranges  covered,  but  the  irregular  relation  between  mass 
flow  of  air  and  free  air  speed  makes  extrapolations  extremely  doubtful. 

Head  resistance  of  ordinary  radiators  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  free  air  speed, 
but  the  irregularities  in  the  head  resistance  curves  of  Plots  1  and  6  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  whistling  types. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  WHISTLING  RADIATORS  AND  FLAT  PLATE  RADIATORS. 

The  foregoing  statements  should  not  be  interpreted  as  applying  in  any  degree  to  radiators 
whose  water  tubes  are  flat  plates  with  smooth  surfaces,  and  continuous  from  front  to  rear  of 
the  radiator. 

The  whistling  types  are  characterized  by  low  air  flow  and  often  low  heat  transfer  (for  a 
given  free  air  speed),  by  high  head  resistance,  and  by  a  low  figure  of  merit;  but  the  flat  plate 
types  are  characterized  by  high  air  flow  and  heat  transfer  (for  a  given  free  air  speed) ,  by  low 
head  resistance,  and  by  a  high  figure  of  merit.  The  following  comparative  tables  show  the 
superiority  of  the  flat  plate  types  over  the  whistling  types. 

2  Types  E-3,  E-1,  and  E-5aro  each  four  tubes  deep,  and  are  five-sixteenths,  one-half,  and  five-eighths  inch  pitch,  respectively.  The  heat  trans- 
fer for  E-3  and  E^5  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  tubes  per  foot  width  of  front,  and  this  proportionality  was  used  in  interpolating 
for  E-4. 
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may  l)e  comj)ared  with  (hit  plate  tyj)es  oi  one-half  inch  pitch,  it  was  ])reviously  .-^hown  that  for 
Hat  plate  types  a  pitch  of  one-half  inch  is  better  at  high  speei^s  than  the  (;loser  spa(;ings,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppo.so  that  a  pitch  of  three-fourths  incli  would  be  less  efficient. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  types  wotdd  appear  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  one  of  three-fourtiis 
inch  pitch.  Two  depths  of  the  flat  plate  type  are  considered,  giving  approximately  the  same 
direct  cooling  surface  (not  including  fins),  and  the  same  actual  depth  of  tu})es,  respectively, 
as  the  whistling  types.  A  plain  tube  w'histling  type  FT-3,  described  in  a  French  report,  is  also 
included. 

Taulk   II.-  Coiitpdrison  ofjlof  plate  and  plain  tub''  rocllatorn. 
FREE  AIR  SPEED,  120  MILES  PER  HOUR. 


Pitch,  inchas 

Depth,  inches 

Direct  cooling  surface. 

Mass  flow  of  air 

Energy  d  i.^si  pated 

Head  resistance 

Horsepower  absorbed . 
Figure  of  meiit 


Type 
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FREE  AIR  SPEED,  90  MILES  PER  HOUR. 


Type. 


Pitch,  inches. . 
Depth,  inches. 
Figure  of  merit 


E-9, 
plain 
tube. 


0.75 
23.25 

10.8 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The  above  tables  seem  to  show  clearly  that  any  increase  in  heat  transfer  caused  by  per- 
forations in  the  water  tubes  or  spaces  between  them  in  the  direction  of  air  flow  is  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  increase  in  head  resistance  and"  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  figure  of  merit. 
The  same  result  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  turbulence  vanes  in  cellular  radiators,  and  indeed 
no  type  of  radiator  is  known  to  this  bureau  in  which  an  artificial  increase  of  turbulence  is  not 
accompani(ul  by  a  decrease  in  figure  of  merit.  For  use  in  obstructed  positions,  such  as  the 
nose  of  th(^  fuselage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sacrifices  figure  of  merit  of  the  radiator  core  for 
the  benefit  of  heat  transfer,  but  for  unobstructed  positions  it  appears  that  smooth  straight 
air  passages  through  the  radiator  should  be  provided. 
r,4.'^.S9~21 10 
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EFFECTS  OF  YAWING  AIRPLANE  RADIATORS. 

Wind-tunnel  tests  on  radiators  for  aeronautic  engines  have  usually  been  made  with  the 
face  of  the  radiator  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  that  although  local  eddies  might  be 
set  up,  the  general  direction  of  the  air  stream  was  straight  as  it  passed  through  the  radiator. 
If  the  axes  of  the  air  passages  are  inclined  at  an  angle  with  the  general  direction  of  the  air 
stream;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  face  of  the  radiator  is  not  normal  to  the  air  stream,  the  prop- 
erties of  the  radiator  wdl  be  somewhat  changed,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  show  the 
general  form  of  these  changes. 

The  effect  of  inclining  the  radiator  at  an  angle  with  the  air  stream,  or  yawing  the  radiator, 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Radiator  mounted  in  the  propeller  slip  stream,  where  the  air  strikes  the  radiator  at 
other  angles  than  normal  to  its  face. 

(2)  Radiator  mounted  in  any  position  (such  as  the  wing)  where  the  axes  of  its  passages 
for  the  air  are  not  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  plane. 

(3)  Radiator  pivoted  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  air- 
plane. This  construction  represents  one  method  that  has  been  suggested  for  the  regulation 
of  cooling  capacity. 

The  effects  of  yawing  a  radiator  through  angles  from  0°  to  45°  fall  into  three  classes,  namely, 
the  effects  on  (1)  air  flow  through  the  core,  (2)  heat  transfer,  and  (3)  head  resistance. 

(1)  EFFECT  ON  AIR  FLOW  THROUGH  THE  CORE. 

For  ordinary  types  of  radiator  the  mass  flow  of  air  through  the  core  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  free  air  speed  (that  is,  to  the  speed  of  the  air  stream  in  which  the  radiator  is  placed) 
when  the  face  of  tlie  radiator  is  normal  to  the  air  stream.  Measurements  of  air  flow  have  been 
made  on  two  sections  in  yawed  positions  and  the  results  obtained  with  one  of  the  sections  are 
shown  in  Plot  1,  which  indicates  that  the  relation  between  mass  flow  of  air  through  the  core 
and  free  air  speed  is'  still  linear  between  30  and  90  miles  per  hour,  but  the  line  points  below 
the  origin.  The  two  types  tested  are  of  square  cell  construction,  about  one-fourth  inch  in 
diameter. 

A  similar  effect,  but  much  more  pronounced,  was  observed  in  the  case  of  a  single  type  of 
core  when  in  its  normal  (not  yawe;l)  position.  The  result  of  this  test  is  also  shown  in  Plot  1. 
This  type,  which  is  the  type  G-4,  of  Technical  Report  No.  63,  Part  I,  is  made  up  with  irregular 
s!)a;  ed  cells  inclined  at  an  angle  of  4.\°  to  the  normal  to  the  face,  alternate  rows  of  cells  being 
inclined  on  opposite  sides  of  the  normal     it  is  illustrat  d  in  the  accompanying  j^hotograph. 
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The  type  G-4  a  'd  types  t  at  whistle  in  the  air  stream  are  the  only  radiators  noted  in  which 
the  air  flow  through  the  core  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  free  air  speed. 

(2)  EFFECT  ON  HE-VT  TRANSFER. 

No  tests  have  been  made  at  this  bureau  to  determine  the  effect  of  yawing  the  radiator  on 
heat  transfer,  but  a  French  report  mentions  a  section  (type  not  specified,  })ut  probably  cellular) 
which  showed  an  increase  in  heat  transfer  as  the  angle  of  yaw  increased  from  0°  to  20°  and 
then  a  decrease,  bringing  the  heat  transfer  back  to  its  normal  value  with  an  angle  of  about  40°. 
The  maximum  increase  over  the  normal  value  was  about  7  per  cent.  The  French  report  further 
states  tiiat  "with  radiators  of  water-])late  type  the  increase  in  heat  transfer  is  not  so  clearlj' 
shown,  but  the  decrease  in  effectiveness  is  hardly  perceptible  below  40°." 

A  British  report  states  that  three  honeycomb  types,  each  12  inches  square,  showed  a  maxi- 
mum increase  in  heat  transfer  of  somewhat  over  20  per  cent  with  angles  of  yaw  of  about  45°. 
A  large  honeycomb  section  with  4.8  square  feet  frontal  area  gave  a  maximum  of  about  the 
same  per  cent  at  25°. 

(3)  EFFECT  ON  HEAD  RESISTANCE. 

This  effect  has  been  treated  in  Technical  Report  No.  61,  Part  I,  "Head  resistance  of  radi- 
ator cores,"  and  the  accompanying  curves  are  taken  from  that  report. 

Plots  2  and  3,  for  one-fourth  inch  square  cell  (No.  81)  and  three-eighths-inch  elliptical  cell 
(No.  73),  respectively,  are  given  as  typical  of  ordinary  cellular  types.  The  head  resistance 
increases  rapidly  with  the  angle  of  yaw  up  to  at  least  30°. 

Plots  4  and  5  are  for  special  types  which  show  the  variations  in  the  form  of  the  curves. 
The  type  No.  80  has  spiral  air  passages,  and  its  head  resistance  shows  very  little  change  for 
angles  up  to  about  30°.  The  type  No.  79,  shown  in  the  photographs,  is  the  type  whose 
peculiar  air  flow  is  mentioned  above.  This  shows  a  large  increase  in  head  resistance  with 
increase  in  angle  of  yaw,  and  in  particular  it  shows  a  very  sudden  increase  with  small  angles. 
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KKKWTS  OF  NATUItK  OF  COOLING  SHRFACF  ON  RADFATOK  IM'JtFORMANC  K. 

|{y  '^    1^    I'aiihonh  iiiid   ii.   V.   KLKiNSCHMirrr, 

l'>urr;iii  uf  Si  iiiidarilH. 


IlRSUMfi. 

This  report  describes  an  investigation  of  efTects  of  nature  of  ((tolinf^  surface  on  rafliafor 
performance,  coiulucleil  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standarcis. 

Cooling  surfaces  in  radiators  should  be  Ice/pt  clean. 

An  accumulation  of  oil  and  dust  on  the  surface  will  have  a  very  harmful  effect  on  the 
performance  of  the  radiator. 

The  following  remarks  apply  only  to  conditions  in  which  the  cooling  surfaces  are  reasonably 
clean : 

1.  Heat  transfer  from  an  ordinarily  smooth  surface  may  be  increased  17  per  cent  for  a 
given  air  flow,  by  giving  the  surface  a  high  polish;  or  it  may  be  decreased  10  per  cent  or  more  b}- 
smoking  the  surface;  but 

2.  Surfaces  likely  to  be  obtained  in  radiators,  if  fairly  clean,  will  not  differ  in  smoothness 
enough  to  give  appreciable  difference  in  heat  transfer,  with  a  given  flow  of  air  through  the  core. 

3.  Heat  transfer  from  a  radiator  may  be  considerably  decreased  if  the  surfaces  are  not  kept 
reasonably  clean. 

4.  Heat  transfer  from  a  radiator  (at  a  given  airplane  speed)  may  be  slightly  increased  if 
special  attention  is  given  to  smoothness  of  surface,  on  account  of  a  small  increase  in  air  flow 
through  the  core. 

5.  Heat  transfer  is  practically  unaffected  by  a  light  coating  of  clean  oil  on  a  smooth  surface. 

6.  Pressure  gradient  is  practically  independent  of  the  roughness  of  the  surface  over  a 
considerable  range. 

7.  Pressure  gradient  is  practically  unaffected  by  a  light  coating  of  clean  oil  on  a  smooth 
surface. 

8.  Head  resistance  of  a  radiator  may  be  slightly  decreased  by  polishing  the  surfaces  (8  per 
cent  observed  in  one  case). 

9.  Flow  of  air  through  the  core  of  a  radiator  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  polishing  the 
surfaces  (5  per  cent  observed  in  one  easel. 

10.  Figure  of  merit  of  a  radiator  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  polishing  the  surfaces 
(6  to  10  per  cent  observed  in  one  case). 

11.  Tn  general,  the  performance  of  a  radiator  may  be  improved  b}^  polishing  the  surfaces; 
but  if  they  are  fairly  smooth  and  clean,  a  considerable  polish  is  required  to  produce  much  change 
in  the  properties  of  the  radiator,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  or  not  such  a  method  for 
improvement  be  practicable. 

Since  the  performance  of  an  aircraft  radiator  depends  upon  its  capacity  for  transfer  of  heat 
from  cooling  surfaces  to  moving  air,  and  upon  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  air  stream, 
it  follows  that  the  nature  of  the  cooling  surfaces  is  a  factor  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  properties  of  the  radiator.  For  direct  cooling  surface,  i.  e.,  for  surface  backed  by  . 
flowing  water,  the  effect  on  heat  transfer  of  the  composition  of  the  metal  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, except  as  one  metal  is  capable  of  taking  a  better  sm'face  than  another,  because  almost 
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any  metal  will  conduct  heat  throii<!;li  the  thin  walls  of  the  water  tubes  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be 
transferred  from  the  surface  of  the  tubes  to  the  air.  The  composition  and  the  thickness  of 
the  metal  are  of  some  importance  in  the  case  of  surfnce  not  backed  by  flowinfj  water,  but  it 
will  not  be  considered  here,  as  this  report  will  deal  only  with  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
surface. 

It  will  be  shown  that  the  degree  of  roughness  or  smoothness  of  the  surface  is  capable  of 
causing  important  effects  on  rate  of  heat  transfer  and  on  head  resistance,  but  that  in  actual 
radiators  having  fairly  clean  surfaces,  the  differences  between  various  degrees  of  smoothness 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  the  effects  on  radiator  properties  that  might  be  obtained  if  it  were 
practicable  to  have  the  surfaces  highly  polished.  If,  however,  the  cooling  surfaces  become 
coated  with  oil  and  dust,  the  decrease  in  rate  of  heat  transfer  may  be  very  great. 

The  experimental  work  on  which  this  report  is  based  consisted  of  the  following  measure- 
ments, which  are  described  in  detail  below: 

I.  Heat  transfer  from  a  single  tube,  with  different  conditions  of  surface. 
II.  Heat  transfer  from  two  radiators,  each  wuth  rough  and  somew'hat  smoothed  surfaces. 

III.  Pressure  drop  in  a  single  tube'  with  different  conditions  of  surface. 

IV.  Pressure  drop  in  two  radiators  of  similar  construction,  but  one  with  rough,  and  the 

other  with  somewhat  smoothed,  surfaces. 
V.  Head  resistance  of  one  radiator  section,  before  and  after  the  surfaces  had  been 
somewhat  smoothed. 
VI.  Mass  flow  of  air  through  the  core  of  one  radiator  section,  before  and  after  the 
surfaces  had  been  somewhat  smoothed. 

I.  EFFECT  OF  SURFACE  ON  HEAT  TRANSFER  FROM  A  SINGLE  TUBE. 

The  tube  used  was  of  brass,  41.5  cm.  (16.3  inches)  long,  with  an  inside  diameter  of  7.8  mm. 
(0.31  inch),  and  with  walls  approximately  1  mm.  (0.04  inch)  thick.  Eight  thermocouples  were 
soldered  into  shallow  slots  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  at  points  2,  7,  12,  and  17  cm.  from  the 
ends,  and  heat  was  supplied  electrically  from  a  coil  of  No.  32  copper  wire  wound  closely  the 
entire  length  of  the  tube,  and  carefully  insulated  with  baked  shellac.  The  tube  was  wrapped  in 
hair  felt  w^ith  a  corrugated  paper  covering  to  within  1  cm.  of  each  end;  and  the  ends  were  wrapped 
with  several  laj-ers  of  friction  tape  and  inserted  tightly  into  two  wooden  boxes  or  chambers  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  air  could  be  measured  as  it  entered  and  left  the  tube.  These  cham- 
bers were  7.6  cm.  (3  inches)  square  and  15.2  cm.  (6  inches)  long,  and  each  was  divided  into 
three  compartments  by  screens.  The  air  entering  the  first  compartment  of  the  inlet  chamber 
passed  through  a  series  of  screens  of  coarse  mesh  wire  and  finally  through  a  thin  screen  of  hair 
felt  into  the  second  compartment,  where  its  temperature  was  measured.  It  then  passed  through 
another  screen  into  a  third  compartment,  into  which  the  end  of  the  tube  projected  about  1  mm. 
(0.04  inch).  This  compartment  was  connected  to  one  side  of  a  vertical  oil  gauge  used  to  measure 
the  pressure  drop  through  the  tube.  On  leaving  the  tube,  the  air  passed  through  the  first  com- 
partment of  the  exit  chamber,  which  was  connected  to  the  other  side  of  the  oil  gauge,  and  then 
through  a  screen  of  ^vi^e  and  a  layer  of  hair  felt  into  the  thermometer  section,  and  finally  through 
another  screen  into  the  last  compartment,  which  was  connected  to  the  inlet  of  the  fan.  The 
exit  chamber  was  very  carefully  lagged  with  2.5  cm.  of  cork  on  the  outside  and  0.5  cm.  of  hair 
felt  on  the  inside  to  prevent  the  turbulent  air  from  striking  the  wooden  walls  directly. 

The  mass  of  air  flowing  through  the  tube  was  computed  from  the  heat  input  to  the  coil, 
the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  air — that  is,  by  using  the  tube 
itself  as  a  Thomas  meter — with  the  exception  that  pressure  drop  through  the  tube  was  used  for 
some  of  the  runs  after  it  had  been  calibrated  against  the  tube  as  a  Thomas  meter.  The  pressure 
drop  method  was  used  in  some  of  the  earlier  runs  w^hen  mercury  thermometers  were  used  to 
measure  the  temperature  rise,  but  was  abandoned  when  thermocouples  were  used  for  this 
measurement.  The  thermocouples  w^ere  read  on  a  "pyrovolter,"  and  the  heat  input  to  the  coil 
was  obtained  from  readings  of  a  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter. 

Care  was  taken  to  obtain  steady  temperature  conditions  before  beginning  any  set  of  readings. 
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Kivo  c.ondilioii.s  of  siirfiicd  were*  ii.scd,  vi/: 

1.  ()ri<;iMiil  siirfiicc  (us  the  (uhc  whs  druwiij. 

2.  Surfuc(>  poli.sluul  (considcnihlc^  liiiu!  imd  ('Hort  wvvv,  (i.\{)('ndc(|  iti  g<!ttirig  u  lii^li  dc^jrco 
of  polish). 

3.  Polish(>d  surfiicc  lijjjlilly  oiled. 

4.  Polished  surfiicci  li<^htly  smoked. 

f).  Surfiice  roii<j;h(Mie(l  with  line  sMiidpnper. 

The  results  are  shown  in  IMol.  1   mid  in  the  l'()liovviii<i;  tuhle,  wliidi  shows  heut,  trunsfcr  in 

watts  per  (le<j;ree  centit^nulo  of  diU'erence  l)(>tween  the  iiieun  t(!m[)eruturo  of  the  tulx;  lUid  the 

teiiij)enituro  of  the  eMt(>i-in<>;  air,  and  jxt  cm\1  of  irKircaso  or  decrease  of  heat  tranHf(!r  ov(!r  that 

for  the  original  surface: 

Ileal  Irans/cr. 

(In  watts  por  °C.| 


Air  flow 
gin./.scc. 

1 
2 
3 

Orlnlnul. 

roUsliod. 

Ollod.                  Smoked. 

Rough. 

0.378 
.752 
1.10 

0.487+28.8% 

.882+17.3% 

1.28  +10.7%, 

0.447+18.2%     ;      0.33,5-11.47o 

.892+18.0%             .080-  8.8% 

1.30  +18.0%            .988-10.2% 

0.35)0+3.2% 

.780+3.7% 

1.14  +3.0%, 

The  table  shows  the  following  points: 

1.  The  highly  polished  surface  dissipated  about  17  per  cent  more  heat  (at  the  higher  speeds) 
than  one  fairl}-  rougli. 

2.  The  smoked  surface  dissipated  about  10  per  cent  less  heat  than  the  fairly  rough  one. 

3.  Oiling  the  polished  surface  had  very  little  effect  on  its  heat  transfer. 

4.  The  roughened  surface  was  not  much  different  in  its  heat  transfer  from  the  original 
surface. 

Meon Speecf  Through  Tube- mi /hr 
30  60  90  /ZO  /50 


I  2  3 

AirHow  Through  Tube  -  grn./sec 


The  considerable  difference  in  heat  transfer  between  the  fairly  rough  and  the  highly  polished 
surfaces  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  roughness  allows  a  blanket  of  more  or  less  stagnant 
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air  to  ding  to  tlic  surface,  and  thereby  to  some  extent  prevents  the  scouring  of  the  surface  that 
is  required  for  the  most  rapid  transfer  of  lieat. 

II.  EFFECT  OF  SURFACE  ON  HEAT  TRANSFER  FROM  A  RADIATOR. 

Tlie  us^ial  test  of  heat  transfer  in  terms  of  air  flow  was  made  on  two  radiator  sections  4  and 
5  inches  (10.2  and  12.7  cm.)  deep,  and  with  }-inch  and  J^-i'^f'^  (0.64  cm.  and  0.87  cm.)  circuhir 
cells,  respectively,  each  before  and  after  the  cooling  surfaces  had  been  somewhat  smoothed. 
The  original  surfaces  were  considerably  rougher  than  those  of  many  well-made  radiators,  and 
the  smoothed  surfaces  were  somewhat  better  than  those  usually  found  in  radiators,  but  did  not 
even  approximate  to  the  high  polish  obtained  in  the  single  tube  mentioned  above.  The  curves, 
shown  in  Plot  3,  indicate  no  difference  in  heat  transfer  greater  than  the  limit  of  experimental 
error,  and  it  appears  that  aUhougli  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  heat  transfer  considerably  by 
giving  the  surfaces  a  higli  polish,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  any  surface  likely  to  ])e  obtained 
in  commercial  production  will  not  have  a  sufficiently  high  polish  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact. 
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III.  EFFECT  OF  SURFACE  ON  PRESSURE  GRADIENT  IN  A  SINGLE  TUBE. 

A  brass  tube  105  cm.  (41.3  inches)  in  length  and  with  an  inside  diameter  of  0.95  cm.  (^  inch) 
was  used  for  the  measurement  of  pressure  drop  with  different  conditions  of  surface.  Small 
holes  were  drilled  in  the  tube  at  10-cm.  intervals  beginning  5  cm.  from  each  end,  and  tubes  were 
attached  to  read  static  pressure  at  each  of  these  1 1  positions.  Since  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  burr  from  the  inside  of  the  tube  after  the  holes  were  drilled,  the  original  surface  was  not 
used,  and  the  first  measurements  were  made  with  the  tube  polished,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  that  obtained  in  the  tube  used  for  heat  transfer. 

The  air  flow  was  measured  by  means  of  a  small  Thomas  meter  made  for  that  purpose. 
The  meter  was  made  with  considerable  care,  and  while  it  was  not  calibrated,  because  of  the 
lack  of  convenient  apparatus,  it  w^as  without  doubt  good  for  comparative  purposes  at  least. 

Pressure  gradients  were  obtained  by  plotting  the  pressures  read  at  the  11  static  holes 
against  their  respective  positions,  and  were  expressed  in  grams  per  square  centimeter  per 
centimeter  length  of  tube.  The  observations  on  the  smoothed  and  oiled  surfaces  were  very  con- 
sistent, but  when  the  tube  was  smoked  or  roughened  the  observations  were  less  consistent, 
probabl}'  because  of  effects  of  the  smoking  and  the  roughening  on  the  static-pressure  openings. 
The  errors  due  to  irregularities,  however,  do  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  Corrections  for  the  effect 
of  changing  density  of  the  air  ranged  around  1  per  cent  and  were  omitted. 
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Tilt'  picssiiic  ^'iiuliciiL  I'M-  n  ;,M\('ii  surface  is  vrvy  nearly  itioporl-ioniii   lo  ihe  s(j(j)ii-e  <»f  the 
air  (low,  aiid  for  purposes  of  compaiisi*!!  a  eonHtant  "/"  was  (;oMi|)iit(M|  foi-  llu;  (!(piatioii 

I'     /M- 

wliere  1'     piH^ssiuc  ^'iiulieiil,  in  ^iii.  per  s(|.  em.  pc;r  cm.,  uiid 
M--air  flow  in  i^m.  per  sec. 

The  mean  value  of  this  coMsUuit,  for  (^aeh  surface  is  LabulaLe<l  helou  ,  (.oj^elher  with  th(!  per  cent 
of  (liiroreuco  from  the  constant  of  tlio  smootlKvl  surface.  These;  dilfcininces  are  within  thr;  ratine 
of  experimental  (M-ror,  with  th(>  possible  exception  of  tlu;  smoked  surface,  which  would  prohnhly 
have  shown  a  «;reater  diircM-ence  if  the  tuhe  had  been  moi-e  thorouj^hly  smoked.  The  lenj^th 
and  small  diameter  of  the  tulx;  made  the  rouj^henin<;  of  the  surface  somewhat  inconvenient, 
and  the  pressure  drop  would  without  doubt  have  been  considerably  incr(>ased  if  the  surfac(! 
had  been  made  considerably  more  rouf^h,  as  is  indicated  by  the  residts  (descrilxid  Ijclow)  of 
the  work  on  a  tube  in  a  ratliator.  These  constants  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  no  notice- 
able difference  in  pressure  drop  is  to  be  expected  between  different  surfaces  that  vary  between 
fairly  wide  limits  of  smoothness.  The  corresponding  values  of  pressure  gradient  and  air  flow 
are  shown  in  Plot  2. 

"k"  in  equation  P  =  kM''. 
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IV.  EFFECT  OF  SURFACE  ON  PRESSURE  GRADIENT  IN  A  TUBE  OF  A  RADIATOR. 

Two  radiators  were  used,  each  4  inches  (10.2  cm.)  deep,  and  with  ^-inch  (0.64  cm.)  circular 
cells.  The  first,  with  tubes  somewhat  polished,  w^as  one  of  those  mentioned  under  "Heat 
transfer  from  a  radiator."  The  second  had  very  rough  tubes,  similar  to  those  of  the  first  before 
they  had  been  smoothed. 

The  radiator  was  placed  in  the  S  by  S  inch  (20.:^  cm.)  wind  tunnel  used  for  measurement  of 
heat  transfer,  and  pressure  was  measured  bv  means  of  a  steel  tube  0.04  inch  (1  mm.)  in  outside 
diameter  and  20  inches  (51  cm.)  long,  with  a  static-pressure  opening  near  the  center.  This 
static-pressure  exploring  tube  was  passed  through  an  air  tu])e  near  the  center  of  the  radiator. 
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and  moved  fonvurd  or  backward  to  obtain  the  pressure  at  didcrcnt  positions.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  two  pieces  of  piano  wire,  which  wore  attached  to  the  ends,  stretched  over  crossbars 
set  in  the  tunnel  2  or  3  feet  in  front  of  and  behind  the  radiator,  and  carried  outside  of  the  tunnel, 
to  facilitate  moving  the  tube  forward  and  backward.  One  side  of  an  inclined  water  gage  was 
connected  to  the  rear  end  of  the  exploring  tube,  and  the  other  was  connected  to  a  piezometer 
ring  in  front  of  the  radiator.  It  was  found  by  trial  that  consistent  results  could  be  obtained 
if  only  ordinary  care  was  used  in  centering  the  exploring  tube  inside  of  the  air  tube  of  the  radiator. 

Pressure  drop  between  the  piezometer  ring  and  the  exploring  tube  was  expressed  in  pounds 
per  square  foot;  and  the  air  flow,  in  pounds  per  second  per  square  foot  of  frontal  area  of  radiator 
core.  Previous  \york  in  a  wind  tunnel  under  partial  vacuum  has  shown  that  the  pressure  drop 
between  piezometer  rings  before  and  behind  the  radiator  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  air 
density  at  the  front  ring  (for  a  given  air  flow),  and  this  relation  was  used  to  correct  for  variations 
in  density  during  the  time  of  the  observations. 

Curves  for  two  rates  of  air  flow  are  shown  in  Plot  4,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  values 
of  the  pressure  gradients  inside  the  radiator  tube,  both  in  pounds  per  square  foot  per  inch,  and 
in  grams  per  square  centimeter  per  centimeter,  together  with  the  per  cent  by  which  the  gradient 
in  the  rough  tube  exceeds  that  in  the  smooth  tube.  The  per  cent  of  difference  indicated  is 
somewhat  too  high,  because  the  two  radiators  were  not  quite  identical,  the  one  with  rough 
tubes  having  a  free  area  about  3  per  cent  less,  and  a  head  resistance  about  7.5  per  cent  higher, 
than  the  other  had  before  its  tubes  were  smoothed. 


Approxi- 
mate free 
air  speed, 
mi./hr. 

Airflow, 

lb. /sec. 

per  sq.  ft. 

Pressure  gradient. 

gm./sq.  cm.  per  cm. 

Ib./sq.  ft.  per  inch. 

Increase, 
per  cent. 

C-9 
smoothed. 

C-10 
rough. 

C-9 
smoothed. 

C-10 
rough. 

82 
88 
99 

6.50 
7.00 
7.80 

0.449 
.512 
.641 

0.585 
.664 

.827 

2.34 
2.67 
3.34 

3.05 
3.46 
4.31 

30 
30 
29 

4  6  6/0 

Disfan'-e  o/ong  Tunne/- inches. 

V.  EFFECT  OF  SURFACE  ON  HEAD  RESISTANCE  OF  A  RADIATOR. 

The  radiator  C-8,  5  inches  (12.7  cm.)  deep,  with  f^-inch  (0.87  cm.)  circular  cells,  was 
also  tested  for  head  resistance  with  the  two  conditions  of  surface  described  under  "Heat  transfer 
from  a  radiator,"  viz,  very  rough,  and  somewhat  smoothed.     The  difference  in  head  resistance 
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VI.  EFFECT  OF  SURFACE  ON  AIR  FLOW  THROUGH  A  RADIATOR. 

As  implied  above,  the  radiator  C--8  was  tested  not  only  for  head  resistance  but  for  mass 
flow  of  air  through  the  core,  in  terms  of  free  air  speed.  The  increase  in  air  flow  with  the 
smoothed  surface  was  5  per  cent,  and  is  indicated  in  Plot  6. 
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KFFECT  OF  SURFACE  ON  FIGURE  OF  MERIT. 

Tlu>  tests  made  on  tlic  soction  C-S,  5  iiiohes  (12.7  cm.)  (Iccp  with  H-inch  (0.87  cm.) 
circular  colls.  i)ormit  a  (•om])utati()n  of  fijjuro  of  merit  Avitli  the  two  conditions  of  surface.  The 
fi<jure  of  merit  is  the  ratio  of  the  rate  at  M-Jiich  the  radiator  dissipates  heat  (ex[)resse<l  in  iiorse- 
])()wer)  under  specified  conditions  of  temperature  and  water  flow,  to  the  horse[)ower  absorbed 
by  the  radiator  i)ecause  of  its  head  resistance  and  wei<i;ht.  The  following  results  applv  to  the 
radiator  when  in  such  a  position  on  the  airplane  that  the  flow  of  air  throu<];h  and  around  the 
radiator  is  not  affected  by  other  parts  of  the  plane.  The  per  cents  of  difference  are  based  on 
the  values  with  the  tubes  smoothed. 
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EFFECT  ON  RADI.4TOR  PERFORMANCE  OF  OIL  AND  DUST  ON  THE  COOLING  SURFACES. 

The  tests  described  above  have  dealt  mainly  with  tiie  degree  of  smoothness  of  the  cooling 
surfaces,  and  so  far  as  they  go,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  in  actual  radiators  the  differences 
between  conditions  of  surface  encountered  will  usually  not  be  great  enough  to  show  any  very 
great  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  radiators.  But  the  results  of  these  tests  should  be 
interpreted  with  a  little  caution,  for  they  do  not  include  the  condition  of  surface  caused  by  a 
coating  of  oil  and  dust,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  actual  radiators.  The  "oiled"  surfaces 
mentioned  above  were  first  polished,  and  then  lighly  coated  with  clean  oil,  and  such  a  surface 
is  evidently  not  representative  of  the  of  the  heavy  coat  of  oil  and  dust  that  sometimes  accumu- 
lates. The  smoked  surface  used  with  the  single  tube  for  heat  transfer  probably  gives  the  nearest 
approach  in  the  tests,  to  the  condition  of  surface  with  oil  and  dust.  Even  though  the  tube  w^as 
highly  polished  before  being  smoked,  the  lightly  smoked  surface  caused  an  insulating  blanket 
of  smoke  particles  and  nearly  stagnant  air  that  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  heat  transfer  to  10 
per  cent  less  than  that  with  an  ordinary  surface:  and  a  coating  of  oil  filled  with  dust  may  be 
expected  to  cause  an  insulating  blanket  that  will  reduce  the  heat  transfer  even  more.  In  fact, 
it  is  well  known  that  even  in  automobiles  such  a  surface  interferes  with  the  performance  of  the 

radiator. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Cooling  surfaces  m  radiators  should  he  Tcept  clean.  An  accumulation  of  oil  and  dust  on  the 
surface  will  have  a  very  harmful  effect  on  the  performance  of  the  radiator.  The  following 
remarks  apply  only  to  conditions  in  which  the  surface  is  reasonably  clean. 

The  lack  of  any  f{uantitative  measure  of  the  condition  of  the  surface  complicates  the 
problem  of  correlating  the  various  results,  but  in  Plot  7  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relations 
between  the  different  ((uantities,  by  indicating  the  per  cent  of  difference  between  values  of 
heat  transfer,  pressure  drop,  etc.,  corresponding  to  different  conditions  of  surface.  The  head 
and  the  tail  of  each  arrow  indicate  the  conditions  of  surface  considered,  and  the  arrow^  points 
away  from  the  quantity  on  which  the  percentage  is  based.  For  example,  the  arrow  under 
■'head  resistance"  indicates  that  in  passing  from  the  smoothed  to  the  very  rough  surface,  head 
resistance  was  increased  by  8  i)er  cent  of  its  value  with  the  smoothed  surface. 

The  results  of  the  tests  may  be  summarized  as  folloAvs: 

1.  The  degrees  of  smoothness  usually  found  in  radiators  (not  including  the  surface  coated 
with  oil  and  dust)  are  entirely  within  the  range  of  the  degrees  of  smoothness  covered  ])y  most 
of  the  tests,  so  that  with  a  few  exceptions  the  per  cents  of  difference  shown  in  the  diagram  and 
in  the  tables  are  greater  than  what  would  usually  be  obtained  by  comparison  of  different 
radiators  as  thev  come  from  the  manufacturers. 
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2.  I  lent  (ruiisl'cr  Irnm  nii  ordimii'ily  smootli  Hiirfacc!  iiuiy  l>c  iiicrcaHCfl  17  per  cent  frir  n  {^iv(!n 
nil-  How  by  ^ivinjj;  tlu^  Hiirfac,(>  a  liij^li  polinli;  or  it  inay  ho  dccrcaBcrfl  10  per  cent  or  more,  by 
smokinfj;  tho  surface;  biil 

3.  wSurl"a(H>a  lik(>ly  to  b(^  obtained  in  nuliators,  if  fairly  clean,  will  not  difrei-  in  smootluKiSS 
enoMfjjh  to  <j;iv(i  appreciable^  diU'cM-encc^  in  heat  transfer,  with  a  ^ivcn  (low  of  air  tlirou^b  tbo  core, 

•I.  Ileat  (ranaf(>r  from  ii  indinlor  niiiy  be  considernbly  dee.feiiHed  if  llie  KiirfaccH  uic  not  kept 
reasonably  cl(Min. 
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5.  Heat  transfer  from  a  radiator  (at  a  given  airplane  speed)  may  be  slightly  increased  if 
special  attention  is  given  to  smoothness  of  surface,  on  account  of  a  small  increase  in  air  flow 
through  the  core. 

6.  Heat  transfer  is  practically  unaffected  by  a  light  coating  of  clean  oil  on  a  smooth  surface. 

7.  Pressure  gradient  is  practically  independent  of  the  roughness  of  surface  over  a  considera- 
ble range. 

8.  Pressure  gradient  is  practically  unaffected  by  a  light  coating  of  clean  oil  on  a  smooth 
surface. 

9.  Head  resistance  of  a  radiator  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  polishing  the  surfaces 
(8  per  cent  observed  in  one  case). 

10.  Flow  of  air  through  the  core  of  a  radiator  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  polishing 
the  surfaces  (5  per  cent  observed  in  one  case). 

11.  Figure  of  merit  of  a  radiator  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  polishing  the  surfaces 
(6  to  10  per  cent  observed  in  one  case). 

12.  In  general,  the  performance  of  a  radiator  may  be  improved  by  polishing  the  surfaces; 
but  if  they  are  fairly  smooth  and  clean,  a  considerable  polish  is  required  to  produce  much 
change  in  the  properties  of  the  radiator,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  or  not  such  a  method 
for  improvement  is  practicable. 
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PRESSURE  DROP  IN   RADIATOR  AIR  TIIHES 
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RESUME. 


This  report  describes  an  investigation  of  effects  of  pressure  drop  in  radiator  air  tubes,  con- 
ducted for  the  Xational  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

A  small  steel  tube— 0.04  inch  (1  mm.)  in  outside  diameter  and  20  inches  (51  cm.)  lon^,  with 
a  static  pressure  opening  near  the  center— was  stretched  through  an  air  tube  of  a  radiator  and 
used  to  measure  static  pressure  in  the  stream  of  air  passing  through  the  radiator  tube.  The 
measurements  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  drop  in  static  pressure  in  the  air  stream  through  a  cellular  radiator,  and  the  pressure 
gradient  in  the  air  tubes,  are  practically  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  air  flow,  for  a  given 
air  density.  The  observed  values  of  skin  friction  agree  approximately  with  those  found  by  other 
investigators  for  long  pipes.  These  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the  air  flow  is  turbulent,  even 
in  the  short  tubes  of  the  radiators. 

2.  The  difference  between  head  resistance  per  unit  area  and  fall  of  static  pressure  through 
the  air  tubes  of  a  radiator,  noted  by  various  observers,  is  shown  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real. 

3.  Radiators  of  different  types  differ  widely  in  the  amount  of  contraction  of  the  jet  at 
entrance. 

4.  Frictional  resistance  is  found  to  be  two-thirds  of  head  resistance  for  one  type  of  ^ 
inch  (0.87  cm.)  circular  cells,  5  inches  (12.7  cm.)  deep;  and  one-half  of  head  resistance  for  one 
type  of  -re-inch  (0.79  cm.)  square  cells,  4.8  inches  (12.2  cm.)  deep. 

5.  Supplying  heat  to  the  radiator  increased  the  pressure  gradient  in  the  tubes  of  one  type, 
of  M-inch  (0.(54  cm.)  circular  cells,  4  inches  (10.2  cm.)  deep,  by  about  15  per  cent  for  a  mean 
temperature  difference  of  110°  F.  (61°  C.)  between  the  water  and  the  entering  air. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  been  noted  in  the  course  of  investigations  of  aircraft  radiators  that  the  drop  in  static 
pressure  in  the  air  stream  between  the  front  and  rear  faces  of  the  radiator  seems  not  to  be  equal 
to  the  head  resistance  per  unit  area  of  the  section,  as  measured  on  an  aerodynamic  balance.  In 
some  of  the  earlier  investigations,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
measure  this  pressure  drop,  and  the  results  obtained  were  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  head  re- 
sistance per  unit  area  of  the  radiator  for  the  same  air  flow.  But  as  soon  as  aerod\Tiamic  bal- 
ances became  available  for  the  work,  and  actual  head  resistance  was  measured,  a  considerable 
difference  was  found  between  observed  head  resistance  and  head  resistance  computed  from  pres- 
sure drop,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  difference  was  at  once  apparent.  Since  the 
air  emerges  from  the  radiator  in  a  turbulent  condition,  its  static  pressure  must  be  measured 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  and  it  was  natural  to  question  the  reliability  of  the  measure- 
ments taken.  An  attempt  to  measure  dynamic  pressure  before  and  behind  the  radiator  was 
made,  but  with  no  better  success. 

The  investigation  described  in  this  report  was  accordingly  undertaken,  in  order  to  make 
independent,  and  if  possible  more  reliable,  measurements  of  static  pressure  at  various  points  in 
the  air  stream;  and  to  throw  light  on  the  difference,  if  any  exists,  betw^een  pressure  drop  and 
head  resistance  per  unit  area. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD. 

1.  Ordinary  measvremcvis  of  presfiure  drop. 

The  bulkliojul  tunnels  used  for  calorimetric  tests  of  the  radiators  were  fitted  with  piezo- 
meter rings  before  and  behind  the  test  section.'  In  the  tunnel  inclosed  in  the  steel  tank  these 
rings  were  l}4  inches  (3.2  cm.)  from  the  faces  of  the  radiator  and  in  the  "steam  tunnel"  there 
were  two  pairs  of  rings,  1}4  and  6  inches  (3.2  and  15.2  cm),  respectively,  from  the  faces  of  the 
section.  Readings  from  the  1}4  inch  and  the  6  inc-h  rings  were  practically  identical  for  a  num- 
ber of  sections. 

2.  Special  measurements  of  pressure  drop. 

The  special  measurements  of  pressure  <hr)p  indicated  in  the  attached  curves  were  made  in 
two  wind  tunnels:  The  "steam  tunnel"  or  closed  tunnel,  in  which  the  radiator  core  completely 
fills  the  channel;  and  the  o])en  tunnel,  which  is  54  inches  in  diameter,  and  represents  conditions 
in  free  air.  The  measurements  were  obtained  with  the  use  of  a  small  steel  tube,  0.04  inch  (1  mm.) 
in  outside  diameter  and  20  inches  (51  cm.)  long,  with  one  end  closed,  and  a  static  pressure  open- 
iiiT  near  the  center.  This  tube  will  be  referred  to  below  as  ','the  pressure  tube."  It  was  passed 
through  an  air  cell  near  the  center  of  the  radiator  and  moved  forward  or  backward  to  obtain 
the  pressure  at  different  points.  One  side  of  an  inclined  water  gauge  was  connected  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  pressure  tube  and  the  other  side  to  the  static  pressure  tube  of  the  Pitot  used  to  meas- 
ure the  velocity  of  the  air  stream  in  the  channel. 

The  pressure  tube  was  supported  by  two  pieces  of  piano  wire  which  were  attached  to  the 
ends,  passed  over  crossbars  set  in  the  closed  tunnel,  and  rings  held  by  wires  in  the  open  tunnel — 
at  some  distance  before  and  behind  the  radiator — and  passed  through  holes  in  the  tunnel  floor, 
to  facilitate  movement  forward  and  backward.  One  of  the  supporting  wires  was  wound  around 
a  spool  held  by  a  ratchet,  and  both  were  kept  taut  by  a  weight  of  about  4  pounds  (1.8  kg.)  hung 
on  the  other  wire.  The  various  positions  of  the  pressure  tube  were  indicated  by  marking  a 
point  on  one  of  the  supporting  wires  and  measuring  its  distance  from  some  convenient  point, 
such  as  the  floor  of  the  tunnel.  In  the  open  tunnel  the  positions  were  checked  by  frequent 
measurements  (inside  the  tunnel)  of  the  distance  of  the  pressure  opening  from  one  face  of  the 
radiator;  but  in  the  closed  tunnel  such  measurements  could  not  be  made,  and  only  relative 
positions  were  obtained,  the  actual  position  of  the  radiator  on  the  plot  being  estimated  from 
the  form  of  the  curve  after  the  latter  had  been  drawn.  Preliminary  trial  showed  that  consistent 
results  could  be  obtained  with  only  ordinary  care  in  centering  the  pressure  tube  inside  of  the 
radiator  air  cell.  In  the  different  sections  used  the  pressure  tube  occupied  between  1  and  3 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  cell  through  which  it  passed. 

In  most  cases  water  was  not  passed  through  the  radiator  sections,  and  they  were  at  the 
same  temperature  as  the  air;  but  in  one  case — type  C-9,  34-inch  (0.64  cm.)  circular  cells  4  inches 
(10.2  cm.)  deep — ^after  the  section  had  been  used  at  room  temperature  hot  water  was  pumped 
through  it  as  in  regular  calorimetric  tests,  and  a  mean  temperature  difference  of  about  110°  F. 
(61°  C.)  was  maintained  between  the  water  and  the  entering  air. 
3.   Computation. 

In  the  closed  tunnel  the  airflow  was  expressed  in  pounds  per  second  per  square  foot  of 
tunnel  section  (or  of  radiator  core),  and  pressure  difference  was  expressed  in  pounds  per 
square  foot.  Previous  work  in  a  wind  tunnel  under  partial  vacuum  has  shown  that  pressure 
drop  between  piezometer  rings  before  and  behind  the  radiator  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
air  density  at  the  front  ring,  for  a  given  mass  flow  of  air;  and  proportional  (very  nearly)  to  the 
square  of  the  mass  flow  of  air,  for  a  given  density.  These  two  relations  were  used  to  reduce  the 
observations  to  a  common  density,  and  to  correct  for  small  variations  in  air  flow. .  Observations 
were  taken  at  from  three  to  six  air  velocities  on  each  section. 

In  the  open  tunnel  pressure  drop  was  expressed  in  pounds  per  sc^uare  foot,  as  before,  but 
the  air  flow  was  expressed  in  miles  per  hour  of  the  stream  through  the  tunnel,  and  the  corre- 
sponding mass  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator  was  computed  from  the  relation  between  these 

'  The  two  tunnels  are  described  in  detail  in  Technical  Report  No.  69. 
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two  ([Uiiii(.il.i(w  prcn'ioiisly  found  in  iJki  r(i;^iiliir  t(N(,s  of  (lie  radiiiLor.'-'  ( 'orriictiori  for  iiir  (l<!tiHif,y 
w»n  made  as  ox|>laiiui(l  in  'I'ocliiiic.ul  Roports  Xos.  00  and  (Vi,  for  rnoasiir(5/ii(!ritH  in  thcj  <)\k'ai 
tuiinol,  and  corrootions  for  small  variations  in  volocity  was  mado  on  thn  assumption  that  pres- 
sure dro]),  liko  lioad  rosistanco,  is  proportional  to  tlio  s(|^uaro  of  tlio  air  volocity.  Olisorva- 
tions  wore  taken  at  only  ono  volocity  on  each  section,  except  that  in  tlic  case  of  the  Spery  ty|)c 
10  velocities  were  used  with  each  of  two  positions  of  the  |)ressure  tulx;,  and  the  results  showed 
the  assumed  relation  hetwe(Mi  j)ressure  droj)  and  velocity  to  he  approximafcly  true. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  (he  |)rcssure  {gradient  alon<;  the  tulx;  of  the  radiator  seemed 
not  to  he  the  same  in  the  open  and  closed  tunnels  for  the  same  mass  flow  of  air  and  the  same 
density,  and  this  differenco  was  interpreted  as  indicatinji;  an  error  in  th(>  measurement  of  either 
the  pressure  gradient  or  the  air  flow.  The  measurement  of  the  air  flow  was  known  to  be  sub- 
ject to  errors  as  high  as  3  to  5  per  cent  in  different  radiators,  and  it  ap[)eared  reasonable  to 
regard  the  ]>ressure  gradient  within  tlie  tube  as  a  good  indication  of  the  air  flow.  Accordingly, 
for  comparison  of  data  obtained  in  the  two  tunnels,  the  results  were  reduced  not  to  the  same 
air  flow  as  indicated  by  the  usual  measurements,  but  to  the  same  j)ressure  gradient  in  the  tubes 
(this  gradient  being  proi)ortional  to  the  square  of  the  air  flow),  and  this  condition  was  taken  to 
represent  eciuality  of  air  flow  in  the  two  tunnels.  The  differences  between  the  air  flows  previ- 
ously computed  and  those  given  by  this  procedure  were  from  5  to  8  per  cent. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CURVES. 

In  the  accompanying  curves  pressure  drop  in  pounds  per  sr^uare  foot  is  plotted  against 
distance  along  the  axis  of  the  air  tube  of  the  radiator,  the  distance  being  measured  in  inches 
forward  and  backward  from  the  rear  face  of  the  section.  The  location  of  the  two  faces  are 
indicated  by  heavy  dotted  lines;  and  for  each  of  the  three  sections  tested  in  both  the  open  and 
closed  tunnels,  head  resistance  corresponding  to  the  indicated  air  flow'  is  shown  by  a  solid  vertical 
line  marked  "R." 

Plots  1-5  show  results  of  tests  in  the  closed  tunnel,  and  in  ])lots  6-8  results  of  tests  in  the 
open  tunnel  are  shown,  with  the  closed  tunnel  curves  of  equal  pressure  gradients  superposed 
upon  those  of  the  open  tunnel. 

Plot  2  shows  the  effect  of  imparting  heat  to  the  air  as  it  goes  through  the  radiator.  In  this 
case  the  mean  temperature  difference  heU\  een  the  water  in  the  radiator  and  the  entering  air 
was  about  110°  F.  (61°  C). 

Plot  3  gives  a  comparison  of  pressure  drop  in  two  radiators  whose  tubes  are  of  very  nearly 
the  same  dimensions,  but  with  different  conditions  of  surface.  In  one  (C-10)  the  cooling  sur- 
faces (walls  of  the  air  tubes)  were  very  rough,  and  in  the  other  (C-9)  they  were  somewhat 
smoothed,  though  not  highly  polished. 

It  will  be  noted  that  plots  5  and  8,  representing  the  Spery  type  (illustrated  in  the  photo- 
graphs, figs.  9  and  10),  are  plotted  on  twice  the  scale  used  for  the  other  sections,  in  order  to  show 
clearly  the  loops  in  the  curves  as  they  follow  the  four  constrictions  in  the  air  tubes. 

DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS. 

1.  The  pressure  measurements  were  of  course  made  under  unfavorable  conditions,  and  the 
results  obtained  should  be  used  with  a  little  caution,  but  the  consistency  of  the  observations 
seems  to  indicate  a  fair  degree  of  reliability,  and  a  comparison  of  pressure  gradients  in  the  three 
radiators  with  circular  cells  shows  a  reasonable  agreement  with  values  of  skin  friction  found 
for  long  tubes  by  Stanton  &  Pannell,  Saph  &  Schoder,  and  others,  the  values  here  obtained 
being  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  other  observers,  for  smooth  tubes. 

2.  The  drop  in  pressure  in  the  air  stream  through  the  radiator  and  the  pressure  gradient 
in  the  tubes  are  practically  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  air  flow,  for  a  given  air  density. 
This  fact  and  the  approximate  agreement  of  observed  skin  friction  with  that  found  by  other 
investigators  appear  to  indicate  that  there  is  turbulent  flow  in  the  short  tubes  of  the  radiatore. 

*  The  regular  measurement  of  mass  flow  of  air  was  made  with  a  special  air  Venturi  meter,  described  in  Technical  Report  No.  60. 
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3.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  differences  formerly  observed  between  pressure 
drop  and  head  resistance  per  unit  area  were  apparent  rather  than  real,  for  the  present  measure- 
ments fail  to  show  convincing  evidence  to  prove  that  pressure  drop  is  unequal  to  head  resist- 
ance per  unit  area,  provided  the  former  is  measured  at  such  sections  across  the  air  stream  as 
will  eliminate  the  effects  of  changing  velocity  at  entrance  and  exit  of  the  radiator.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  curves  show  clearly  that  if  pressure  drop  is  measured  between  two  piezometer 
rings  13^  inches  (3.2  cm.)  from  the  faces  of  the  radiator  (as  in  the  tunnels  described),  the  result 
will  be  a  value  somewhat  higher  than  the  head  resistance  per  unit  area,  and  the  discrepancy 
will  be  greater  for  some  types  of  core  than  for  others;  for  in  some  radiators  the  high-velocity 
jets  issuing  from  the  tubes  persist  for  a  greater  distance  than  in  others,  before  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  flow  across  the  channel  is  regained.  In  the  earlier  work,  the  air  flow  through  the  radi- 
ator was  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  between  pressure  drop  and  head  resistance,  and  errors 
in  the  measurement  of  air  flow  through  the  core  in  the  open  tunnel  are  responsible  for  some  of 
the  discrepancies  noted;  because  the  measurement  of  air  flow  is  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
and  is  subject  to  errors  that  appear  to  run  as  high  as  8  per  cent,  and  which  lead  to  errors  in 
head  resistance  about  twice  as  great,  since  head  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
air  flow. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  cun-es  for  the  types  C-8  and  No.  100  indicated  a  marked  difference 
between  radiators  in  the  amount  of  contraction  of  the  jet  at  entrance  and  exit.  The  type  C-8 
is  made  of  circular  cells  expanded  to  hexagonal  form  at  the  ends,  and  the  transition  from  one 
form  to  the  other  furnishes  a  very  crude  streamline  form,  but  one  that  is  much  better  than  that 
of  the  type  No.  100,  which  is  made  with  square  cells,  the  ends  of  the  water  tubes  being  merely 
pressed  together  to  form  a  joint,  with  no  approach  to  a  streamline  form.  The  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  curves  for  these  two  types  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  this  difference  in  form  of  en- 
trance, and  also  in  part  to  the  fact  that  one  has  circular  and  the  other  square  cells.  If,  in  the 
curves  for  No.  100,  the  loops  at  entrance  and  exit  are  interpreted  as  representing  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  jet,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  air  stream  fills  the  tube  in  the  part  for  which  the 
pressure  curve  is  straight.  Table  II  shows  that  the  tube  is  fiUed  for  only  about  82  per  cent  of 
its  length.  Whether  this  condition  indicates  that  82  per  cent  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes  is  scoured 
by  the  air  stream,  and  the  remaining  18  per  cent  covered  by  air  that  is  turbulent  but  not  rapidly 
changed,  is  a  question  that  must  be  postponed  until  more  is  known  about  the  conditions  of 
turbulent  flow  in  the  radiator  tubes. 

5.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  loss  of  head  in  the  part  of  the  tube  for  which  the  pressure  curve 
is  straight  is  due  to  skin  friction,  Table  I  shov/s  that  the  friction al  loss  is  two-thirds  of  the  head 
resistance  for  C-8 — f|-inch  (0.87  cm.)  circular  cells,  5  inches  (12.7  cm.)  deep — and  one-half  of 
the  head  resistance  for  No.  100 — i^-inch  (0.79  cm.)  square  cells,  4.8  inches  (12.2  cm.)  deep. 

6.  The  effect  of  supplying  heat  to  the  radiator  is  to  increase  the  pressure  gradient  and 
the  pressure  drop  between  the  front  and  rear  faces,  the  gradient  being  increased  by  about  15 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  type  C-9— J^-inch  (0.64  cm.)  circular  cells,  4  inches  (10.2  cm.)  deep — 
for  a  mean  temperature  difference  of  110°  F.  (61°  C.)  between  the  water  in  the  radiator  and 
the  entering  air. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  other  investigators  that  increase  in  head  resistance  due 
to  temperature  difference  can  be  computed  from  the  increase  in  momentum  of  the  air  as  it  is 
heated  and  consequently  made  less  dense;  and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  while  such 
reasoning  may  apply  to  pressure  drop  for  a  given  air  flow  through  the  radiator,  there  is  some 
question  about  its  apphcability  to  head  resistance  at  a  given  airplane  speed.^  The  expansion 
of  the  air  while  it  is  being  heated  in  the  radiator  tube  tends  to  do  two  things :  To  push  the  air 
out  from  the  rear  face  at  a  higher  velocity  than  it  had  at  entrance;  and  to  develop  a  back  pres- 
sure, acting  against  the  pressure  that  drives  it  through  the  tube.  This  back  pressure  tends  to 
retard  and  reduce  the  air  flow,  and  by  so  doing,  to  decrease  the  skin  friction  and  consequently 


»  In  considering  this  problem,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  speeds  concerned— the  rate  of  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  pounds  per  second  per  square  foot  of  frontal  area;  and  the  linear  velocity  with  which  the  radiator  may  be  regarded  as  passing 
through  still  air.    The  comparisons  made  throughout  this  report  are  based  on  equal  rates  of  flow  through  the  radiator. 


FIG.  9. 
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FIG.  10. 
Spery  radiator.     See  plots  5  and  8. 
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Table  Ul.— Effect  of  heat,  radiator  C-9. 
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COMPARISON  OF  AIXXKiAS  AVIATION  FUEL  WITH   EXPORT  AVIATION  GASOMNK. 

By  V.  R.  Gage.  S.  W.  Spaukow.  and  I).  It.  JIaki-br,  3d, 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


RfiSUMfi. 


Tliis  report  was  prepared  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  descrifx^s 
an  investigation  conducted  for  the  Navy  Department  at  the  altitude  laboratory  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  its  publication  is  authorized  by  the  Navy  Department. 

Mixtures  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  when  used  in  internal-combustion  engines  designed  for 
gasoline  have  been  found  to  possess  the  advantage  of  alcohol  in  withstanding  high  compres- 
sion without  "knock,"  while  retaining  advantages  of  gasoline  with  regard  to  starting  char- 
acteristics. Tests  of  such  fuels  for  maximum  power  producing  ability  and  fuel  economy  at 
various  rates  of  consumption  are  thus  of  practical  importance,  with  especial  reference  to  high- 
compression  engine  development. 

Aviation  alcogas,  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  trial  by 
the  Navy  Department  and  by  the  latter  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  test,  was  a 
mixture  apparently  of  about  40  per  cent  alcohol,  35  per  cent  gasoline,  17  per  cent  benzol,  and 
8  per  cent  other  ingredients.  This  is  not  the  alcogas  prepared  for  commercial  or  passenger 
car  use.     The  exact  composition  and  methods  of  manufacture  are  a  trade  secret. 

The  tests  made  for  the  Navy  Department  consisted  in  a  direct  comparison,  in  a  12-cylinder 
Liberty  engine,  between  alcogas  and  standard  "X"  (export  grade)*  aviation  gasoline  with 
respect  to  maximum  power  attainable,  and  fuel  consumption  with  the  leanest  mixture  giving 
maximum  power.  The  tests  were  made  in  the  altitude  laboratory  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
where  controlled  conditions  simulate  those  of  any  altitude  up  to  30,000  feet.  The  speed 
range  covered  was  from  1,400  to  1,800  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  altitude  range  from  ground 
level  to  25,000  feet.  Two  series  of  comparisons  were  made,  one  with  5.6  compression  ratio 
pistons  and  one  with  7.2  compression  ratio  pistons. 

The  results  of  the  tests  showed  the  following  performance  of  alcogas  in  comparison  with 
X  gasoline  as  a  standard: 

(1)  At  5.6  compression  the  same  maximum  power  production  at  ground  level  and  a  general 
average  of  4  per  cent  more  power  at  altitude,  the  maximum  difference  being  about  6  per  cent 
at  6,400  feet  and  1,800  revolutions  per  minute. 

(2)  At  7.2  compression  an  average  and  fairly  uniform  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  power  at 
altitude,  no  comparative  figure  for  X  gasoline  at  ground  level  being  determined  with  this 
compression, 

(3)  A  fuel  consumption  per  brake  horsepower  of  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  more  by 
weight  to  secure  this  maximum  power  at  any  altitude  or  speed  with  either  compression  ratio. 
Owing  to  12  per  cent  higher  density  of  alcogas,  the  fuel  consumption  in  terms  of  volume  per 
brake  horsepower  is  practically  the  same  as  with  X  gasoline. 

(4)  Thermal  efficiency  superior  by  about  15  per  cent.  A  pound  of  alcogas  contains  about 
22  per  cent  less  heat  units  than  a  pound  of  gasoline,  so  that  in  securing  more  power  with  15 
per  cent  greater  weight  of  fuel  it  is  evident  that  the  available  energy  of  alcogas  is  more  fully 
utilized  than  that  of  gasoline. 

Considering  the  high  rate  of  fuel  consumption  by  weight  for  alcogas  in  regard  to  its  effect 
on  plane  operation  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  of  fuel  is  usually  about  one-seventh 
that  of  the  total  plane  weight,  so  that  a  15  per  cent  greater  fuel  supply  is  only  a  2  per  cent 
increase  in  the  total  weight  to  be  lifted  and  propelled.     This  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 

»  Meeting  specification  of  1917  for  the  aviation  gasoline  shipped  abroad  for  the  A.  E.  F. 
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5  per  cent  increase  in  power  obtainable.  The  necessity  of  greater  fuel  supply,  by  weight,  of 
alcogas  in  comparison  to  gasoline  for  a  given  mileage  does  not  entail  the  sacrifice  of  any  addi- 
tional space,  as  the  density  of  alcogas  is  12  per  cent  greater  tliaii  that  of  gasoline. 

Since  a  7.2  compression  ratio  is  generally  considered  too  high  for  gasoline,  a  comparison 
is  desired  of  the  changes  of  brake  horsepower,  fuel  consumption,  and  re(juired  radiator  capacity 
(ratio  of  jacket  heat  loss  to  brake  horsepower)  between  alcogas  at  this  compression  and  X 
gasoline  at  5.6  compression.  This  comparison  shows  that  alcogas  with  7.2  compression  develops 
about  15  per  cent  greater  power  with  the  same  weight  of  fuel  per  unit  power.  The  radiator 
capacity  required  per  brake  horsepower  remains  the  same. 

There  is  no  tangible  way  of  comparing  "smoothness"  of  operation  of  an  engine,  but  the 
testing  staff  expressed  the  opinion  that  at  all  times  the  alcogas  gave  a  smoother  running  engine 
than  did  X  gasoline.  The  use  of  the  fuel  was  not  continued  over  an  interval  sufficiently  long 
to  give  any  data  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  engine  of  continued  operation. 

OBJECT  OF  TEST. 

This  report  is  a  record  of  a  direct  comparison  of  performance  of  alcogas  aviation  fuel  and 
standard  X  (export  grade)  aviation  gasoline  in  a  12-cylinder  Liberty  engine.  The  compari- 
son was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Department  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  fuels  for  aviation  use,  wuth  particular  reference  to  use  in  extremely  high  compression 
engines.  Comparison  was  therefore  made  at  7.2  compression  ratio,  as  well  as  at  5.6  compres- 
sion ratio  (about  the  common  ratio  in  aviation  engines  of  the  present  date).  The  measure- 
ments made  were  brake  horsepower  and  fuel  consumption  for  maximum  power. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FUELS. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  two  fuels  used  in  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  I  and 
figure  I.  The  distillation  figures  were  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  method,  as 
described  in  their  Technical  Paper  No.  214  (Motor  Gasoline,  Properties,  Laboratory  Methods 
of  Testing,  and  Practical  Specifications). 

The  gasoline  was  the  standard  reference  fuel  of  this  laboratory  ("X"  gasoline),  prepared 
for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  from  Pennsylvania  crude  oil.  It 
complies  with  Specification  No.  3512  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  for  export  aviation 
gasoline  for  the  use  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  1918. 

Table  L — Distillation  and  other  properties  of  alcogas  and  X  gasoline. 


Aviation  alcogas. 


X  gasoline. 


Heating  value  (total): 

British  thermal  units  per  pound 15,910 

Calories  per  gram 8,840 

Appearance t'lear  lavender.  . . . 

Odor Alcohol  and  ether. 

Specific  gravity  at  15.6°  C 0.799 

Distillation: 

Initial  boiling  point 60°  C 

10  per  cent 65°  C 

20  per  cent 67°  C 

30  per  cent 69°  C 

40  per  cent 71°  C 

50  per  cent 73°  C. 

60  per  cent 74°  C 

70  per  cent - 76°  C 

80  per  cent 78°  C 


90  per  cent 145°  C. 


95  per  cent 177°  C 

Dry  point 184°  C.  (97  per  cent) 

Residue,  per  cent ;  1 

Loss,  per  cent (2 

Reaction  to  litmus Slightly  acid 

Corrosion - Black  deposit 

Gum,  per  cent , 0.02 


20,340. 

11,300. 

Clear  water  white. 

Gasoline. 

0.710. 


59° 

72° 
77° 
82° 


92°  C. 

97°  C. 

103°  C. 

111°  C. 

127°  C. 

150°  C. 

153°  C.  (96  per  cent). 

1.5. 

2.5. 
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'rii(>  iilcoj^iis  fuel  wiis  |)r('|)nr(Ml  liy  tin-  liidiislriiil  AlcolKtl  Co.  (if  Aiiicricii,  IJnlliiiioic,  M«l., 
for  iivinlioii  us<*.  it  wns  nol  the  sniiir  iiiivliirr  us  Mini  prcpiircfl  for  coiiiincrciiil  or  for  pn^scn- 
•jjcr  cnr  use.  Al(lioii|.'li  (lie  coniiJOHilioii  mkI  hkIIhmI.s  of  iiinimfiirl  iii'c  iiro  n  Iriidc  seer*-!,  it  JH 
|)rol)iil)lc  lliiil.  (he  coiiiposil  ion  of  llic  ii\inlioii  iilco<;iis  usctl  m  (lics((  IcstH  Wiis  iihoul  40  \H'V  crnt 
alcohol,  Mf)  per  cciil  ijjiisolinc,  17  pci"  cciil  Ix'ii/.ol,  S  pci'  cciit  lolnol,  el  her,  clr.  Sinci;  coin- 
iiUMciiil  alcohol  and  jfasoliiic  arc  nol  icadily  iniscildc,  it  is  ncccssaiy  to  add  souk;  inf^rcdiciit, 
such  as  IxMi/ol,  (o  H(>curc  honioj^ciicity  and  anolhcr  nuisl  he  adihil  lo  lower  tlu^  frc(!/ing  [)oiiit. 
Alcogas  is  a  ini\(ni(>  somc\vluit  similai'  lo  the  'I'ayloi-  fuel,  ;{."{  |)cr  cent  alcohol,  10  \u'r  cent 
j2;asolino,  27  per  cent  hen/ol,  tested  hy  the  Bur(>au  of  Mines  in  oxperiniental  aviation  engines 
and  fonnd  ca|>al)l(>  of  w  ithstandin"^  a  compression  of  S.'J  \\illi(»nt  knock.  It  is  I  his  character- 
istic which  makes  mixtures  of  this  type  worthy  of  special  study  as  engine  fuel. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TEST  PLANT. 

The  tests  were  inad(>  in  the  altitud(>  chamber  at  the  liureau  of  Standards,  which  is  designed 
to  give  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature  such  as  nniy  he  found  at  any  altitude  from 
ground  to  ;i(),000  feet.  An  air  pumj)  reduces  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  and  in  the  engine 
exliaust  piping.  A  refrigerating  e(|uii)ment,  together  with  electric  heating  coils,  give  ready 
control  of  the  temperature  conditions  at  the  engine.  All  controls  and  measuring  devices  are 
located  outsitie  of  the  chamber.  A  detailed  description  of  the  altitude  chaml>er  is  given  in 
Report  No.  44  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

A  Liberty  12-cylinder  aviation  engine  was  used,  manufacturers'  No.  323,  rebuilt  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  oil  used  was  Mobile  B.  When  running  with  the  regular  5.6  compres- 
sion ratio  the  engine  was  standard  except  that  it  was  equipped  with  two  Stromberg  2-inch 
duplex  carbureters,  permitting  extreme  latitude  in  the  adjustment  of  air  to  fuel  ratio  of  liie 
mixture  supplied  to  the  engine.  Special  pistons  were  fitted  to  give  the  7.2  compression  ratio. 
In  each  case,  the  clearance  volume  w^as  detcrmhicd  by  filling  the  compression  space  w^ith  oil. 
The  compression  pressures  were  measured  with  a  check  valve  and  gage.  With  the  5.6  com- 
pression ratio  at  900  revolutions  per  minute,  the  compression  pressure  was  about  125  pounds 
per  square  inch.  With  a  7.2  compression  ratio,  at  the  same  speed,  it  was  about  170  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Fuel  consumption  was  measured  by  direct  weighing,  noting  the  time  to  consume  a  predeter- 
mined weight  of  fuel.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  two  fuel  tanks,  each  on  a  platform 
scale,  and  a  valve  in  the  intake  supply  line  of  the  carbureter  shifts  the  supply  from  one  tank 

to  the  other. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TEST  PROCEDURE. 

These  tests  were  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  comparing  alcogas  to  X  gasoline  as  an 
aviation  fuel;  nevertheless  many  observations  w^ere  made  th9,t  have  only  indirect  bearing  upon 
the  fuel  comparison,  but  which,  in  connection  with  similar  data  from  other  tests,  may  lead  to  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  many  factors  entering  into  the  various  problems  connected 
with  internal  combustion  engines. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  tPsts  was,  briefly,  as  follows:  The  engine  was  started  on 
one  of  the  fuels,  and  the  air,  load,  speed,  oil,  jacket,  etc.,  conditions  adjusted.  Starting  witK  a 
mixture  known  to  be  rich,  the  fuel  supply  was  gradually  reduced  and  the  maximum  torque 
noted,  the  leaning  of  the  mixture  being  continued  until  the  torque  was  appreciably  below  its 
maximum  value;  then  the  fuel  flow  w^as  increased  only  enough  to  again  obtain  the  maximum 
torque.  ^Ul  the  data  in  this  test  were  secured  with  engine  throttles  wide  open.  When  condi- 
tions and  adjustments  were  as  desired,  observations  were  made  of  the  speed,  load,  various  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  and  quantities,  while  the  time  required  to  use  a  certain  weight  of  the 
fuel  was  noted.  At  the  end  of  the  run  on  one  of  the  fuels  the  valves  were  turned  so  as  to  supply 
the  engine  with  the  other  fuel.  After  sufficient  time  to  be  sure  that  none  of  the  previous  fuel 
remained  in  the  Ihie  unused,  the  carbureter  was  again  adjusted  for  maximum  torque  with 
minimum  fuel,  in  the  manner  described  above.  By  following  this  procedure  there  was  very 
little  chance  for  any  change  of  engine  condition  to  enter  into  the  comparative  results  from  the 
04889—21 12 
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two  fuels.  After  the  tests  with  ordinary  (5.6)  compression  ratio,  the  engine  was  taken  down, 
the  special  7.2  compression  pistons  were  put  in,  the  engine  was  thoroughly  cleaned,  overhauled 
and  some  rcplacouKnits  of  parts  made.  This  overhaul  had  no  inlluence  on  the  comparison  of 
the  two  fuels  with  oitlier  one  of  the  compression  ratios,  all  such  comparative  runs  Ijcing  made 
according  to  the  procedure  just  described,  whicli  elimhiates  engine  changes.  Other  comparisons 
such  as  that  of  the  engine  performance  under  different  compression  ratios,  may  be  affected  to 
some  slight  degree  by  the  overhaul,  and  deductions  from  such  data  will  not  have  quite  as  high 
a  degree  of  accuracy  as  they  would  from  a  test  conducted  with  primary  attention  to  constancy 
of  CTigine  conditions.  This  fact  should  be  ])orne  in  mind  in  examining  figures  24,  25,  26,  and 
27,  althousrh  it  should  not  bo  inferred  that  these  curves  fail  to  merit  reasonable  confidence. 

RESULTS  OF  TEST. 

The  test  data  have  been  summarized  in  the  curves  forming  figures  2  to  27.  The  first  group, 
figures  2  to  12,  include  the  data  obtained  w4th  the  higher  or  7.2  compression  ratio  pistons. 
Figures  13  to  23  include  the  lower  of  5.6  compression  ratio  results.  Figures  24  and  25  compare 
the  two  compression  ratios,  with  either  fuel  (fig.  24,  alcogas,  and  fig.  25,  X  gasoline)  as 
to  effect  on  power,  thermal  efficiency,  and  fuel  consumption.  Figures  26  and  27  are  a  comparison 
of  alcogas  at  7.2  compression  raio  and  X  gasoline  at  5.6  compression  ratio,  in  regard  to  brake 
horsepower,  pounds  of  fuel  per  brake  horsepower  hour,  and  heat  lost  to  jacket  per  brake  horse- 
power. 

On  figure  2  and  figure  13  are  plotted  brake  mean  effective  pressures  versus  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  points  are  computed  directly  from  observed  data.  The  faired  curves  are  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  curves  sho^vn  in  figures  3  and  14,  brake  horsepower  versus  revolutions  per 
ra^nute  on  which  the  points  sho^vn  were  computed  directly  from  test  data,  without  previous 
averaging  in  any  respect. 

The  fuel  consumption  is  shown  on  figures  4  and  15  in  total  weight  consumed  per  hour, 
and  on  figures  5  and  16,  in  pounds  per  brake  horsepower  hour.  The  first  named  curves  have 
been  used  as  an  aid  in  judging  engine  performance  and  as  a  check  on  other  curves.  They  do 
not  contribute  the  basis  of  the  second  set,  which  are  faired  from  points  computed  directly  from 
the  original  data.  In  locating  faired  curves  less  weight  is  given  to  those  observation  points 
which  the  notes  made  during  test  show  may  have  been  subject  to  uncertainties  of  engine 
behavior. 

The  scattering  of  the  points  on  figures  5  and  15  indicate  inconsistencies  in  fuel  consumption 
data  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the  exactness  with  which  the  power  and  other  measurements 
could  readily  be  made.  This  may  be  attributed  to  a  certain  slowness  in  response  of  the  engine 
when  changes  of  mixture  were  made,  a  sluggishness  distinctly  less  in  evidence  at  7.2  compression 
than  at  5.6  compression. 

Even  under  tlie  most  favorable  conditions,  considerable  change  in  mixture  is  possible  for  a 
very  slight  change  in  power,  so  that  great  accuracy  is  not  possible  in  duphcating  the  condition 
of  minimum  fuel  for  maximum  power.  This,  not  lack  of  precision  in  measuring  the  fuel,  is  the 
explanation  for  the  scattering  of  the  points  on  figures  5.  and  16.  It  was  observed  that  with  the 
7.2  compression  less  change  of  mixture  was  required  to  produce  a  noticeable  change  in  power 
than  with  the  5.6  compression.  Consistency  in  fuel  consumption  data  could  have  been  secured 
had  a  single  arbitrary  carburetor  adjustment  been  chosen  and  used  for  each  fuel,  but  then  the 
results  would  have  been  of  no  value  for  the  object  of  these  tests.  It  was  desired  to  find  the 
best  performance  of  the  engine  with  each  fuel,  absolutely  ndependent  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  carburetor.  Incidentally,  the  weight  of  air  used  was  also  determined,  so  that  the  data  can 
be  used  to_  obtain  information  as  to  what  the  carburetor  characteristics  should  be,  for  all  condi- 
tions existing  in  these  tests.  The  values  of  thermal  efficiencj'  and  fuel  consumption  per  unit 
power,  figures  24  and  25,  both  include  factors  dependent  upon  the  carburetor  adjustment,  and 
are  subject  to  a  possifjle  error  of  about  2  per  cent  for  this  reason,  even  though  the  actual  data 
were  obtained  wdth  greater  precision. 
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MdiiMuriMiKuits  of  |)r(vssut(»  ikkI  tdmjXM-ntiifo  in  intnkd  luid  (ixiimisl,  iiiMiiifojrJH,  viiivo  coiKii- 
tions,  otc,  <j;i\(i  (|iiiilitiitiv()  iiuliciitioiis  in  id^md  lo  liciuKiMs  of  iiiixtiiic^  iiml  f,licH(!  iiir-ifJ<!/it(il 
t(<st  (lata  ad'ord  a  sli;;)it  nHsistanco  in  locatiiij^'  Uio  faircid  cm  vets  of  li^^MjrcM  .'>  and  )0,  \>y  iiidiratiDf^ 
^(1lativ(^  wiiij^ht  to  \nt  j^ivdii  lo  scatt(M'(Ml  points.  No  atUwiipt  iuiH  hooii  riiadj!,  liovvovor,  to  apy)ly 
liypothoticMd  corrections  lor  unknown  conditions,  and  tJio  points  am  as  ohsoi-vud. 

Tlwi  fainid  curves  of  fi<(iii(<s  5  and  Ki,  fuel  c,onsuirij)tion  per  unit  powor  vorsus  Hpond  ar(5 
used  as  a  basis  for  llu^  j)lot  in  tlu»  otiier  coordinato,  fuel  consuinj)tion  per  unit  power  versus 
altitude  in  Ii;^ures  (i  and  17. 

Tlie  lieat  balance,  or  record  of  rebitiv<i  utilization  of  tiie  lieat  supplied  by  tlu;  fucils,  is  shown 
on  li^ures  7  to  10  and  ii^'ures  18  to  21.  Four  j)artitions  of  ener|i:y  ai-e  dia<^rainined,  namely  (I) 
the  i)ereentago  measured  as  ai)pearing  in  bi-ako  liorsopower,  (2)  tluit  diseJiar^ed  as  boat  in 
Gxliaust  <?asos,  (3)  tliat  al)soibed  in  the  jacket  cooling  water,  and  (4)  the  residual  or  difference 
between  tlie  sum  of  the  three  foro<i:oin<^  percentages  and  100  per  cent.  The  residual  Iieat  is  in 
reality  greater  tliun  tliis  value  because  of  the  unmoasuied  lieat  obtained  from  combustion  of  the 
lubricating  oil.  Tlie  fuel  wliich  escapes  unburned  in  tlui  e.xluiust  gases  is  accounted  for  in  the 
"residual"  values,  tJie  exliaust  losses  including  only  tlie  sensible  lieat  of  the  gases  and  the 
latent  heat  of  the  water  vapor.  The  i)oints  shown  are  computed  directly  from  test  data.  There 
being  no  data  on  "residual"  heat,  these  curves  are  located  fiom  the  faired  curves  of  the  other 
three  plots,  rather  than  from  points  computed  as  residual  to  the  observation  points  at  the  basis 
of  these  plots. 

Although  the  curves  of  heat  balance  arc  plotted  against  speed  as  abscissyp,  no  significance 
attaches  to  the  slope  as  rate  of  change  of  heat  distribution  with  change  of  speed.  For  example, 
no  inferences  from  figures  18  and  19  that  brake  liorsopower,  jacket  and  exhaust  heats  certainly 
ncrease  with  speed  at  1,250  feet  altitude  and  decrease  at  6,400  feet  altitude  would  be  justifiable; 
there  being  many  variables  (including  the  air  to  fuel  ratio)  which  affect  heat  distribution  quite 
independent  of  speed,  and  which  may  have  conspired  accidently  to  slope  one  set  of  curves  up 
and  the  other  down.  What  the  curves  do  show  is  the  relative  situation  as  regards  the  two 
fuels,  and  the  general  magnitude  for  both  at  any  particular  speed. 

The  curves  indicate  a  pronounced  difference  n  the  two  fuels,  as  regards  heat  appearing  in 
the  exhaust  gases  and  in  the  residual  group.  When  using  alcogas,  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
heat  supplied  appeared  in  the  exhaust,  more  was  converted  to  useful  w^ork,  and  less  wasted 
unburnt  (part  of  the  residual),  jhan  when  using  X  gasoline. 

Selecting  the  normal  engine  speeds  of  1,600  revolutions  per  minute  and  1,700  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  heat  balance  curves  of  figures  7  to  10  and  18  to  21  are  recast  into  plots  of  heat 
balance  versus  altitude,  figures  11  and  22.  The  curves  correspond  exactly  to  the  faired  curves 
of  the  parent  set,  rather  than  the  estimated  smoothest  curve  through  the  points,  which  are 
computed  directly  from  observed  data,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  they  match  remarkably  closely. 

The  slope  of  the  curves  should  be  interpreted  with  the  same  degree  of  reservation  noted 
above  for  the  companion  set  of  curves,  nevertheless  it  seems  justifiable  to  accept  the  reverse 
curvature,  which  is  rather  marked,  as  a  real  reversal  with  altitude  and  not  a  mere  accidental 
coincidence  of  some  undetermined  cause  depressing  or  raising  values.  This  conclusion  is 
partly  from  results  of  other  tests  (with  different  fuels)  where  in  numerous  instances  evidence 
has  appeared  that  most  complete  combustion  of  gasoline  is  secured  at  conditions  corresponding 
to  the  altitude  of  10,000  to  15,000  feet. 

In  figures  12  and  23  (compression  ratios  7.2  and  5.6,  respectively)  are  summarized  the  differ- 
ences between  the  engine  performance  of  the  two  fuels.  The  performance  of  X  gasoline  is  used 
as  the  reference  zero  in  each  case,  and  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  obtained  with  alcogas, 
as  shown  by  the  faired  curves  of  the  preceding  figures,  is  plotted.  Comparison  is  made  of  brake 
horsepower,  fuel  consumption  per  brake  horsepower,  and  thermal  efFiciency  at  all  speeds  and 
altitudes  of  the  test. 

The  curves  of  figures  24,  25,  26,  and  27,  relating  to  engine  performance  rather  than  directly 
to  fuel  comparison,  have  been  discussed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  section  entitled  "Descrip- 
tion of  test  procedure." 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Bralce  horftejmwer.  {¥\g?>.  12  and  23). — The  alroj^as  shows  a  bettor  maximuin  powor- 
prodnciiig  al)iHty  than  X  gasoHnc  at  all  speeds  and  altitudes,  except  at  ground,  the  maximum 
difrerencc  being  6  per  cent.  At  ground  level  the  two  fuels  gave  the  same  result  at  5.6  com- 
pression, while  at  7.2  compression  comparison  was  omitted  because  of  the  tendency  of  gasoline 
to  knock  at  such  high  compression.  The  most  common  difference,  omitting  the  extremely  high 
and  low  speeds  and  considering  all  altitudes,  is  about  4  per  cent,  which  may  be  accepted  as  the 
figure  for  superiority  in  brake  horsepower  of  alcogas  over  X  gasoline. 

Fuel  consumption. — The  gain  in  power-producing  ability  noted  above  for  alcogas  is  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  increase  in  fuel  consumption.  Figure  12  shows  diifcrences  reaching 
20  per  cent.  The  general  average  is  an  excess  consumption,  per  brake  horsepower,  of  alcogas 
exceeding  10  per  cent  (by  weight)  at  5.6  compression  ratio  and  nearly  15  per  cent  at  7.2  com- 
pression ratio.     (Comparison  by  volume  is  noted  below.) 

Thermal  efficiency. — Alcogas  shows  about  15  per  cent  higher  thermal  efficiency  than  gaso- 
line. This  figure,  as  a  general  average,  is  taken  from  figures  12  and  23.  Stated  in  terms  of 
brake  thermal  efficiency  of  an  engine,  15  per  cent  superiority  of  alcogas  over  gasoline  means 
that  if  an  engine  using  gasoline  is  25  per  cent  efficient,  it  would  be  28  to  29  per  cent  efficient  on 
alcogas. 

Comparisons  of  alcogas  and  X  gasoline  hy  volume. — ^Alcogas  is  12  per  cent  more  dense  than 
gasoline;  consequently  all  the  above  figures  are  very  different  when  comparison  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  pint  or  gallon  as  a  unit  instead  of  the  pound.  The  maximum  brake  horsepower 
attainable  is  independent  of  this  unit,  so  that  the  figure  is  4  per  cent,  as  before.  The  excess 
fuel  consumption  per  brake  horsepower  of  10  to  15  per  cent  by  weight  becomes  practically  zero 
on  the  volume  basis.  The  total  heating  value  per  gallon  of  alcogas  is  about  106,000  British 
thermal  units  and  of  gasoline  120,000  British  thermal  units,  a  difference  of  12  per  cent  referred 
to  gasoline  as  a  base,  instead  of  22  per  cent  difference  as  by  weight.  This  figure  is  seen  to  be 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  difference  in  thermal  efficiencies  of  the  fuels.  Computing 
the  effective  useful  work  obtainable  (product  of  British  thermal  units  supplied  and  thermal 
efficiency)  it  is  found  to  be  the  same  from  a  gallon  of  either  alcogas  or  gasoline. 

General  engine  performance. — While  there  is  no  tangible  method  of  comparing  the  "smooth- 
ness" of  operation  of  the  engine,  the  testing  staff  felt  that  alcogas  gave  a  "smoother"  running 
engine  at  all  times  than  did  the  X  gasoline.  No  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  engine  after  continued  use  of  alcogas  fuel,  but  no  evidence  was  found  of  any  evil  effects. 

Apparently  the  change  in  compression  ratio  has  about  the  same  effect,  no  matter  which  of 
the  two  fuels  is  used,  until  the  temperature  and  pressure  conditions  are  such  as  to  cause  poor 
engme  operation  with  gasoline.  .  The  niain  advantage  of  alcogas  seems  to  be  that  it  is  known 
to  be  free  from  tendency  to  knock  on  ground  level  when  using  the  7.2  compression  with  wide- 
open  throttle. 

The  numerical  values  for  effect  of  changing  compression  ratio,  figures  24,  25,  26,  and  27  are 
subject  to  an  undetermined  uncertainty,  because  of  the  overhauling  of  the  engine  (see  section 
on  test  procedure),  but  it  is  probable  that  this  uncertainty  is  small  and  that  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  the  increase  of  brake  horsepower  at  7.2  compression  over  that  at  5.6  compression  averages 
at  least  10  per  cent  for  all  speeds  and  altitudes,  and  that  the  fuel  economy  for  maximum  power 
is  improved,  so  that  the  fuel  consumption  per  brake  horsepower  and  the  thermal  efficiency 
are  at  least  10  per  cent  better  with  the  higher  compression.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  "air-standard  efficiency"  (based  on  an  ideal  engine  following  Otto  cycle)  increases  about 
10  per  cent  upon  raising  the  compression  ratio  of  the  Liberty  12-cylinder  aviation  engine  from 
5.6  to  7.2  results  in  about  the  expected  change  in  efficiency,  power,  etc. 

It  is  generall}^  considered  that  a  7.2  compression  is  too  high  for  gasoline  fuel.  Therefore 
it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  engine  performance  using  gasoline  with  the  5.6  compression 
with  performance  when  using  alcogas  with  7.2  compression.  A  general  comparison  of  the 
change  of  brake  horsepower,  fuel  consumption,  and  required  radiator  capacity  (ratio  of  jacket 
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luMit  loHS  to  l)mlv(^  lioi-HdpowiM-)  uwiUw  tliosd  conditionH  in  j^ivrrti  on  fij^iiniH  2<>  luid  27.  AI<<»^jih 
wiMi  Mio  7.2  coinproHsiou  |)iHtoMH  j^ivdH  a  gcMicnil  iivcra^c  of  hI)ou1,  I'j  jxt  ccjiI,  iiion;  power  tliari 
X  giisoliiK^  widi  llio  r).()  ('oinpnwHioii  piHtons.  Tim  |)()iiii(ls  of  fuel  per  unit  power  is  about  tin; 
Ha.In(^,  perhaps  favorinij;  Hliji;liMy  the  UH(i  of  aleoj^as  with  the  hij^her  eonipression.  Fii^iin;  27, 
compaiinji;  th(^  ratio  of  heat  in  jiieket  water  to  power,  shows  I  his  ralio  to  \>i:  th(!  same,  hut  as  tluj 
power  ohlained  from  aleoji;as  in  a  7.2  eompressioii  eii^^'iiie  is  ^realcr,  monj  radiator  eapaeity 
would  bo  rc(iuiro(l  than  wlieii  usinj;  X  gasoline  in  a  5.0  compression  (Migine. 
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COMPARISON  OF  HECTER  FUEL  WITH  EXPORT  AVIATION  GASOLINE. 

By  II.  C  Dickinson,  V.  K.  (iAoe,  and  S.  W.  Si'Arkow, 
liurcau  of  Standards. 


KfiSUMfi. 


This  rei)()rt  was  |)repare(l  lor  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  and 
describes  an  investigation  conducted  at  the  altitude  laboratory  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Aviation  engine  developments  for  attaining  higher  power  at  altitude  are  following  two 
principal  lines,  supercharging  and  increase  in  compression  ratio.  For  the  latter,  fuels  have 
been  demanded  which  are  capable  of  operating  under  compressions  too  high  for  gasoline. 
Among  the  fuels  which  will  operate  at  compression  ratios  up  to  at  least  8.0  without  prcignition 
or  "pinking"  is  Ilecter  fuel,  whence  a  careful  determination  of  its  performance  is  of  importance. 

A  comprehensive  investigation  ])y  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  of  fuels  for  internal- 
combustion  engines  included  the  development  of  cyclohexane  mixtures  to  ascertain  definitely 
whether  they  possessed  the  marked  advantages  attributed  to  them  in  rumors  from  abroad. 
The  Bureau  of  Mmes,  cooperating  with  others,  developed  hydrogenation  of  benzol  to  cyclohexane, 
testing  mixtures  of  the  two  in  various  tA'pes  of  engmes  at  compression  ratios  ranging  from  5.3 
to  8.2.  The  cyclohexane  benzol  mixtures,  the  former  constituent  predominating,  were  desig- 
nated ''Hecter"  fuels.  They  gave  very  promising  results  at  high  compression  in  the  experi- 
mental engines  at  ground  level,  and  their  usability  at  altitude  was  tested  by  actual  flight  tests. 
Accordingly,  data  were  desired  regarding  power  development  and  economy  at  altitude,  data 
not  readily  obtainable  under  the  varying  conditions  of  actual  flight.  The  fuel  was  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  test  in  the  altitude  laboratory. 

The  Hecter  fuel  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Klines  for  use  in  these  tests  was  a  mixture  of  30 
per  cent  benzol  (CbHq)  and  70  per  cent  cyclohexane  (CgHij),  having  a  low  freezing  point,  and 
distilling  from  fii-st  drop  to  90  per  cent  at  nearly  a  constant  temperature,  about  20°  C.  below 
the  average  distillation  temperature  ("mean  volatility")  of  the  X  gasoline. 

This  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  two  fuels  in  an  aviation  engine  was  made  in  the 
altitude  chamber  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  duplicating  altitude  conditions  up  to  about 
25,000  feet,  except  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  carburetor  was  maintained 
nearly  constant  at  about  10°  C.  A  Liberty  12-cylinder  aviation  engine  was  used,  supplied  with 
special  pistons  giving  a  compression  ratio  of  7.2  (the  compression  pressure  measured  by  check 
valve  gage  was  170  pounds  per  square  inch).  Stromberg  carburetors  were  used  and  were 
adjusted  for  each  change  of  fuel,  speed,  load,  and  altitude  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  possible 
power  with  the  least  fuel  for  this  power.     The  tests  covered  a  speed  range  of  1,400  to  1,800  r.  p.  m. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  the  power  developed  by  Hecter  fuel  is  the  same 
as  that  developed  by  Export  aviation  gasoline,  at  about  1,800  r.  p.  m.  at  all  altitudes.  At  lower 
speeds  differences  in  the  power  developed  by  the  fuels  become  evident.  At  1,400  r.  p.  m.  and 
25,000  fcQt  Ilecter  gives  a  littl6  less  power  than  X  gasoline,  at  15,000  feet  about  the  same,  and  at 
6,000  feet  perhaps  6  per  cent  more.  Comparisons  at  ground  level  were  omitted  to  avoid  any 
possibihty  of  damaging  the  engine  by  operating  with  open  throttle  on  gasoline  at  so  high  a 
compression.  The  fuel  consumption  per  unit  power  based  on  weight,  not  volume,  averaged 
more  than  10  per  cent  greater  with  Hecter  than  with  X  gasoline,  considering  all  conditions. 
The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  when  using  Hecter  is  less  than  when  using  gasoline,  particu- 
larly at  the  higher  speeds,  a  generalization  of  the  difference  for  all  altitudes  and  speeds  being 
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8  per  cent.  The  general  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  more  Hecter  is  exhausted  unburnt. 
Undoubtedly  Hecter  can  withstand  high  compression  pressures  and  temperatures  without 
preignition.  This  characteristic  was  proved  by  operating  the  engine  (compression  ratio  7.2) 
with  full  throttle  at  1,500  r.  p.  m.  on  the  ground,  carburetor  air  temperature  42°  C.  (107.6°  F.) 
and  jacket-water  temperature,  leaving  engine,  at  90°  C.  (194°  F.).  No  signs  of  preignition 
or  "pijiking"  were  noted. 

The  enguie  was  not  operated  for  a  sufilcient  period  to  compare  the  compression  ratios  or 
the  fuels  as  regards  effects  upon  engine  deterioration. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  engine  performance  using  X  gasoline  in  a  5.6  compression 

engine  and  Hecter  in  a  7.2  compression  engine  of  the  same  type.    Previous  tests  with  a  similar 

engine,  using  one  fuel,  show  that  a  change  of  compression  ratio  from  5.0  to  7.2  results  in  about 

10  per  cent  increase  in  power.    This  indicates  that  Hecter  in  a  7.2  compression  would  produce 

10  per  cent  more  power  for  the  same  weight  fuel  consumption  per  unit  power  than  would  X 

gasoline  in  a  5.6  compression. 

OBJECT  OF  TESTS. 

The  object  of  the  tests  and  the  subject  of  this  report  is  the  comparison  of  Hecter  fuel  with 
X  gasoline,  with  regard  to  the  relative  power-producing  qualities  and  fuel  consumptions  of  the 
two  fuels  when  used  in  an  extremely  high  compression  aviation  engine  (7.2  compression  ratio). 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   FUELS. 

The  gasoline  used  in  these  tests  was  the  standard  reference  fuel  of  this  laboratory  (known 
as  "X"  gasoline),  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  from 
Pennsylvania  crude  oil.  It  complies  with  the  specification  No.  3512  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production,  for  export  aviation  gasoline  for  the  use  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  1918.  The  heating  value 
(higher)  is  11,300  calories  per  gram  (20,340  B.  t.  u.  per  pound^.  The  Hecter  fuel  supplied 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  these  tests  was  a  mixture  of  approximately  30  per  cent  benzol, 
70  per  cent  cyclohexane  by  volume.  The  freezing  point  was  about  —32°  C.  (  —  25°  F.)  and  the 
heat  of  combustion  (higher)  was  10,800  calories  per  gram  (19,440  B.  t.  u.  per  pound),  about 
4.5  per  cent  less  than  that  of  X  gasoline. 

The  distillation  curves  and  other  properties  of  the  two  fuels  are  given  on  figure  1.  The 
values  for  the  distillation  curves  are  also  given  in  Table  I. 

Table  I. — Distillation. 


Initial  boiling  point . 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent , 

30  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

60  per  cent 

70  per  cent 

80  per  cent 

90  per  cent 

95  per  cent . 


Dry  point I     '82 


Hecter 

X  gaso- 

fuel. 

line. 

"C. 

'C. 

76 

59 

77 

72 

77 

77 

77 

82 

78 

87 

78 

92 

78 

97 

78 

103 

78 

ni 

78 

127 

79 

150 

'82 

2153 

'  98  per  cent.  2  96  per  cent. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  APPARATUS. 

A  Liberty  12-c\dinder  airplane  engine  was  used  for  these  tests,  manufacturer's  No.  586, 
Aircraft  Production  No.  30641.  Mobile  ''B"  oil  was  used  for  lubrication.  The  equipment  was 
standard  except  for  the  high-compression  pistons  and  the  wStromberg  carbureters.  The  clear- 
ance volumes  were  measured  by  filling  them  with  oil,  and  were  found  to  give  a  compression 
ratio  of  7.2.  The  compression  pressure  as  measured  by  gage  and  check  valve  was  170  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  carbureters  were  equipped  with  a  manual  adjustment  of  float  chamber 
pressure  so  that  the  mixture  ratio  could  be  changed  as  desired.  This  adjustment  was  ample 
at  all  altitudes  and  speeds,  so  that  it  was  always  possible  to  make  the  mixture  too  lean. 
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Tlio  oii<i;in(«  was  iiioimtcd  in  (lie  iiMitiidc  cluiirilxT  (tf  I  lie  lliircaii  of  Staiidunls  aiitoinotivo 
powcM'  plants  lahonitoiy.  Tlic  air  fioni  I  he  cliaiiilicr  can  he;  cxluuistcd  sf)  that  the?  [)r(^H.sijro 
will  corrospond  to  lliat  at  any  allitudc  up  lo  .■{0,0(10  feet,  iiy  moans  of  rcfri^cmitin^  coils  and 
hcators,  tlio  t(Mup(>nitiiro  of  the  iiii-  in  llic  ciianihcr  and  of  that  supfdiod  to  tho  carburctcT  can 
be  chan<j;('d  thr()ii<;h  a  vory  wide  ninj^c  All  contnds,  ailjiistincnts,  an<l  incasiirinj^  instrNfMJtntH 
(including  (lynanioin(>tor)  arc  outside  the  chaiuher.  A  complete!  descri[)(ion  of  this  ef|iiipm('nt 
can  be  found  in  Jie])ort  No.  44  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

TEST   PROCEDURE. 

A  complete  descrijition  of  the  standard  method  of  test  procedure  for  this  laboratory  is  in 
preparations,  Accordinjily  a  brief  treatment  of  the  su])jcct  will  suffice  Ihtc.  In  examining 
curves  and  the  tables  of  data  attached  to  this  report  the  reader  siiould  bear  in  mind  tliat 
many  of  the  measurements  made  in  connection  with  these  tests  arc  for  use  in  further  analy- 
ses not  connected  with  tiie  fuel  comparison,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  report.  Only  the 
features  which  have  direct  bearing  on  the  fuel  comparison  need  be  considered  here. 

Two  fuel  tanks  were  used,  each  mounted  on  a  balance;  one  containing  the  X  gasoline, 
the  other  Hector.  The  engine  was  started  on  X  gasoline  and  the  desired  conditions  of  speed 
and  altitude  reached  with  a  comparatively  rich  mixture.  Tlie  maximum  dynamometer  (engine) 
torque  having  been  attained,  observations  of  torque  were  continued  while  the  rate  of  gasoline 
supply  was  gradually  reduced.  The  leaning  of  the  mixture  was  continued  until  the  torque 
fell  off  considerably,  then  the  mixture  was  very  gradually  enriched  again,  but  only  enough  to 
secure  a  torque  equal  to  the  maximum  which  had  previously  been  noted.  Readings  were  then 
taken  of  the  various  temi)eratm'es,  pressm-es,  torque,  rates  of  flow,  speed,  etc.  The  fuel  supply 
from  the  X  tank  was  cut  off,  and  Hecter  was  supplied  to  the  carbureter.  The  carbureter 
adjustment  was  again  made  for  maximum  torque  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  fuel,  as 
described  for  X,  and  readings  of  test  data  again  were  made.  By  changing  from  one  fuel  to 
another  in  this  maimer,  it  is  possible  to  eluninate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  relative  effect  upon 
the  comparison  of  the  fuels  of  any  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  engine.  By  adjusting  the 
carbureter  for  each  fuel  at  each  change  of  load,  speed,  or  altitude,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
engine  characteristics,  independent  of  the  carbureter  characteristics,  and  also  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  desired  carbm'eter  action  should  be.  This  knowledge  of  how  the  carbureter 
should  perform  is  highly  essential  as  generally  the  engine  is  hampered  by  poor  carbureter 

characteristics. 

DISCUSSION  OF  CURVES. 

METHODS  OF  COMPUTATION,  CURVE  DRAWING,  AND  OF  REDUCING  TO  STANDARD  CONDITIONS. 

The  dynamometer  torque  as  observed  was  reduced  to  brake  mean  effective  pressure  by 
means  of  a  multiplication  constant.  These  values  were  plotted  versus  r.  p.  m,,  figure  2.  On 
the  ground  run  it  will  be  noted  that  brake  power  and  mean  effective  pressure  have  both  been 
corrected  for  exhaust  pressure.  The  corrected  points  are  those  marked  by  triangles.  Normally 
the  exhaust  pressure  is  kept  near  enough  to  carbureter  air  pressure  so  that  no  correction  is 
required.  Many  considerations  aid  in  determining  the  relative  value  of  the  actual  points  from 
the  data.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  on  the  original  data  sheets  regarding  steadiness 
of  conditions  during  the  run,  difficulties  in  determining  correct  settings,  apparent  ignition 
troubles,  etc.  Also  the  various  measurements  of  pressure  and  temperatures  throughout  the 
induction  system,  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  fuel  comparison,  are  of  great  value  in  determin- 
ing the  probable  location  of  the  curves.  The  curve  for  1,250  feet  on  figure  6  ma}^  be  cited  as 
an  illustration.  The  points  which  have  been  neglected  in  locating  the  curve  were  those  where 
the  manifold  suction  was  found  to  be  abnormal. 

The  curves  of  brake  horsepower  versus  speed  (fig.  3)  are  drawn  through  values  computed 
from  the  faired  curves  of  figure  2,  because  on  the  curves  as  drawn  the  mean  effective  pressure 
(torque)  values  give  more  nearly  a  straight  line  relation  than  does  the  brake  horsepower.  How- 
ever, the  points  shown  on  figure  3  are  computed  directly  from  the  test  data.  A  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  analyses  of  the  test  data  and  notes  would  be  required  to  make  more  clear  the  reasons 
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for  locating  tho  curves  of  figures  2  and  3  as  drawn  instead  of  passing  them  more  nearly  through 
the  apparent  average  of  th(^  points.  As  a  check  on  the  faired  curves  of  figures  2  and  3  horse- 
pow(^r  vahies  were  read  from  the  curves  for  constant  speeds,  and  then  were  plotted  against 
the  third  variable  air  pressure  (figs.  4  and  5.)  This  relation  should  l)e  nearly  linear.  It  appears 
that  tho  slope  of  the  H.  P.  barometer  curves  is  greater  with  increased  speed.  This  tendency 
may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  increased  friction  H.  P.  at  higher  speeds,  but  there  tire  so 
many  factors  entering  into  the  friction  losses  that  it  is  well  to  defer  discussion  until  analysis 

may  be  made  of  many  tests. 

FUEL  CONSUMPTION. 

The  test  results  of  weight  of  fuel  consumed  per  hour  are  plotted  versus  r.  p.  m.  on  figure 
6,  a  curve  for  each  barometric  pressure.  These  are  used  to  assist  in  judging  the  results  of  the 
tests.  On  figure  7  are  plotted  pounds  of  fuel  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour,  versus  r.  p.  m. 
On  figure  8,  the  pounds  fuel  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour  versus  barometric  pressure  are 
obtained  from  the  faired  curves  of  figure  7.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  con- 
siderable change  in  mixture  is  possible  for  a  slight  change  in  power,  so  that  ver}^  high  accuracy 
is  impossible  in  duplicating  the  condition  of  maximum  power  with  minimum  fuel  consumption. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  scattering  of  the  points  on  figures  6  and  7,  rather  than  lack  of  precision 
in  fuel  measurements.  Had  the  carbureter  setting  been  left  unchanged  for  the  two  fuels,  the 
results  would  have  been  more  consistent,  but  of  no  value  as  a  measure  of  their  power-producing 
ability.  It  is  probable  that  different  fuels  require  different  air  to  fuel  ratios  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  same  carbureter  setting  will  give  the  same  air  to  fuel  ratio  with  two 
different  fuels.  Likewise,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  secure  more  consistent  results  if  a 
definite  and  fixed  carbiu-eter  setting  had  been  used  for  each  fuel.  But,  by  doing  this,  the 
carbureter  characteristics  would  have  been  superposed  upon  the  engine  characteristics.  In 
these  tests  it  was  desired  to  know  what  was  the  best  the  engine  could  do,  hidependent  of  the 
kind  of  carbureter  used,  and  also  to  find  what  carbureter  characteristics  gave  the  best  per- 
formance with  each  fuel. 

The  relative  "pulverization"  of  fuels  is  dependent  partly  on  surface  tension,  or  cohesion, 
partly  on  the  form  of  carbureting  device,  and  partly  on  the  temperatures,  pressures  and  time 
available  for  vaporization.  These  factors  and  others  are  to  be  considered  in  studying  fig- 
ure 8.  Here  the  fuel  consumption  (per  unit  power)  of  X  gasoline  seems  to  reach  a  minimum 
at  about  50  centimeters  barometer  (13,000  feet).  This  tendency  has  been  noted  at  other 
times  with  other  set-ups,  and  it  remains  to  be  studied. 

The  heat  distribution  is  presented  in  the  form  of  curves  in  figures  9,  10,  and  11,  percentage 
of  heat  supplied  versus  r.  p.  m.  The  points  shown  are  the  original  test  results  of  per  cent  heat 
appearing  in  brake  horsepower,  exhaust,  and  jacket.  The  curves  of  "residual"  heat  are  the 
differences  between  100  per  cent  and  the  sum  of  the  above  three.  The  residual  heat  as  com- 
puted here,  therefore,  includes  the  unburnt  fuel  in  the  exhaust  and  the  so-called  radiation 
losses,  less  the  heat  supplied  by  combustion  of  lubricating  oil.  The  heat  supplied  is  com- 
puted from  the  total  or  higher  heating  value  of  the  fuel,  and  the  exhaust  heat  is  measured  by 
"exhaust  calorimeter"  methods.  The  residual  heat  when  using  Hecter  is  always  more  than 
when  using  X  gasaline,  the  exhaust  and  jacket  losses,  and  the  brake  thermal  efficiency  are 
always  less.  Tiie  interpretation  is  that  less  of  the  heat  energy  of  Hecter  is  liberated  in  the 
cylinder  and  more  of  the  fuel  is  exhausted  unburnt.  These  curves  should  not  be  construed 
as  showing  the  exact  qualitative  effect  of  speed  changes  alone  upon  heat  distribution,  being 
considerably  influenced  by  the  carburetor  adjustment. 

The  computed  values  of  heat  distribution  for  two  normal  speeds  (1,600  and  1,700  r.  p.  m.), 
are  the  points  plotted  on  figure  12,  as  per  cent  of  heat  supplied  by  the  fuel  versus  barometric 
pressure.  Curves  were  dra^^^l  through  these  points,  and  the  per  cent  residual  heat  was  de- 
rived from  the  other  curves.  Again,  this  plot  should  be  interpreted  more  as  heat  distribution 
at  various  altitudes  than  as  the  exact  quantative  effect  of  altitude  on  the  distribution.  The 
reverse  curvature  of  the  exhaust  and  residual  lines,  indicating  a  more  complete  burning  of 


COM  I'.MiisoN  (II'   iii:('i()it   iri;i,  wiiii    i;\i'(ti!r  /WIATKjn  ca.soi.ink.  lf)I 

X  «:jMS<>liius  at   1 2, ()()()  ("('(^t,  is  a  tdudcMcy  Mnt(^(l  (»ii  otiic/'  Icst.s,  luid  wliidi  will  n^qiiirc  furtluu* 
study. 

I<'ijj;iii(>  I ."{  is  derived  (Voiii  \\\r  |n-ecediii<^  <iii'vos,  and  presmts  th(i  net  rrsiilts  (»f  the  firHt 
<'()ni|)iu'is()n  in  ji^nipiiieni  roiiii. 

Kor  tlio  sakd  of  eleaiMuiss  tlio  scale  of  p(ir  cdnt  is  made  ofxin,  so  that  dilfrToncoH  of  littN* 
ini'j;  litii  li>  (2  per  eent)  may  j^iv*^  nil  imprcission  of  a  ;^ain  or  loss  whieh  is  in  reality  a  prohahh; 
ocpiality. 

("ON(  LUSIONS. 

(1)  l<\)r  (lii^ht  at  low  altitudcis  llcu'-tcu"  hu)\  showed  slij^ht  advantaj^(!S  in  comparison  with 
tjjasolino  by  afrordin"^  a  small  incroaso  of  power  over  and  ahovci  that  nccossary  to  olFscit  tlwj 
disadvant«i<:jo  of  iiicroasod  fiiol  consumption.  Tlu^  usual  ratio  of  fu(^l  weight  to  plane  weight 
is  of  the  order  of  1  to  7  so  that  for  full  tiirottle  flyiiig  an  increased  fuel  consumption  of  7  per 
cent  balances  an  hicrease  of  1  per  cent  in  power  developcMJ.  The  test  at  0,500  feet  altitude 
A).vul  that  ILu'tor  fuel  developed  slightly  more  power  than  X  gasoline,  the  maximum 
advantage  being  7  per  cent  and  the  average  for  all  speeds  4  per  cent,  whereas  the  iiicniase  in 
suel  consumption  averaged  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent.  Since  at  14,000  feet  and  25,000  feet 
no  appreciable  difference  in  power  was  obtained,  whereas  the  fuel  consumptioTi  of  llcctcr  was 
greater  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  by  weight,  the  advantage  lies  with  X  gasoline. 

(2)  The  large  difTerence  in  densities  of  Hccter  fuel  and  X  gasoline  makes  the  fu(d  com- 
parisons by  weight  and  by  volume  road  quite  differently,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Upon  reducing  pounds  per  brake  horsepower  hour  to  pints  per  brake  horse- 
power hour  it  is  found  that  Hector  consumption  is  the  loss  by  volume  at  ground,  and  about 
e([ual  to  that  of  X  gasoline  at  25,000  feet. 

(3)  One  gallon  of  Hecter  contains  nearly  9  per  cent  more  heat  units  than  a  gallon  of 
X  gasoline,  and  the  brake  thermal  efficiency  of  this  engine  using  Hccter  is  about  the  same  per 
cent  less  than  when  using  X  gasoline.  Thus  the  same  tank  full  of  either  fuel  would  supply  a 
plane  with  about  the  same  available  energy^.  Any  part  of  a  flight  at  very  low  altitude  might 
be  accomplished  at  slightly  higher  piano  speed  with  the  Hecter  than  with  gasoline,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  power  characteristics  described  above. 

(4)  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  high-compression  engine  has  a  greater  factor  of  safety  when 
operated  with  Hecter  fuel  than  with  gasoline.  The  engine  was  not  operated  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  ascertain  whether  engine  deterioration  was  more  rapid  with  the  7.2  compression 
ratio  than  would  bo  expected  from  experience  with  the  5.6  compression  ratio.  Consequently 
no  comparison  can  bo  made  of  the  effect  of  compression  or  fuels  upon  engine  deterioration. 

(5)  However,  since  it  is  not  generally  considered  advisable  to  operate  an  engine  of  tliis 
type  with  gasoline  at  a  higher  compression  ratio  than  5.6,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  per- 
formance of  a  Liberty  12-cylindor  aviation  engine  of  5.6  compression  ratio  using  gasoline  with 
the  performance  of  the  same  type  of  engine  with  7.2  compression  ratio  using  Hecter.  Previous 
tests  with  this  type  of  engine  have  shown  that  this  change  in  compression  produces  about  10 
per  cent  increase  in  power  with  about  the  same  percentage  decrease  in  weight  of  fuel  consumed 
per  unit  power.  Tliis  change  would  be  expected  Irom  a  comparison  of  the  "air  standard  ' 
efficiencies.  From  these  data  it  is  concluded  that  Hecter  in  a  7.2  compression  ratio  engine 
would  produce  about  10  per  cent  more  power  than  would  X  gasoline  in  a  5.6  compression  ratio, 
while  using  the  same  weight  of  fuel  per  unit  power  as  for  X  gasoline  in  the  lower  compression. 

January  29,  1920. 
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INTKOnrCTION. 


The  ft>ll()vviii<i;  n<)mon(laturo  and  list  of  symbols  wvvo  ai)prov('(I  by  Uki  Ex<;<ntiv(!  C<»mmif,tco 
of  (ho  National  Advisory  Commit  too  for  Aeronautics,  for  publication  as  a  technical  roj)ort  on 
April  1,  1U2(),  on  rocomnuMidation  of  tho  Subcommittoo  on  Aerodynamics. 

The  ])urj)ose  of  tlu>  conuuittee  in  tlu^  ])r(>paration  and  ])ul)licntion  of  this  r(!})ort  is  to  securf' 
uniformity  in  th(^  odicial  documents  (»f  tho  Government  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  technical  and 
other  comtncreial  publications.  This  report  supersedes  all  previous  ])ublications  of  the  committeo 
on  this  subject. 

Tho  Subcommittee  on  Aerodynamics  had  charpje  of  tho  preparation  of  the  report.  It  was 
materially  assisted  by  an  Intordei)artmental  Conference  on  Aeronautical  Nomenclature  and  Sym- 
bols, orjxanized  by  tho  Executive  Committee,  with  the  a]>])roval  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  giving  adequate  representation  to  the  divisions  of  the  Army  Air 
Service  and  to  the  bureaus  of  the  Na\^  Department  most  concerned.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
interdepartmental  conference  was  held  on  October  23,  1919,  and  the  second  meeting  on  January 
15,  1920,  at  which  meeting  this  report  was  unanimously  approved  and  recommended  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aerodynamics,  with  the  reservation  that  stability  terms  and  power-plant 
terms  be  given  further  and  special  consideration. 

The  stability  terms  were  accordingly  referred  for  special  consideration  to  Messrs.  E.  B.  Wil- 
son, J.  C.  Hunsaker,  A.  F.  Zahm,  E.  P.  Warner,  and  H.  Bateman,  and  the  power-plant  terms  were 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Power  plants  for  Aircraft.  The  complete  report  was  adopted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Aerodynamics  on  March  8,  1920,  and  recommended  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  approval  and  publication.  The  personnel  of  the  two  organizations  primarily 
concerned  with  the  preparation  of  this  report  follows. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AERODYNAMICS. 

Dr.  John  F.  Hayfoed,  Chairman. 


Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Vice  Chairman. 

Prof.  Charles  F,  Marvik. 

Col.  T.  H.  Bane,  United  States  Army. 

Lieut.  Col.  V.  E.  Clark,  United  Statea  Army. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Warner,  Secretary. 


Commander  J.  C.  Hunsaker,  United  Statea  Navy. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Zahm 
Dr.  L.  J.  Briogs. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Hersey. 
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Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Chairman. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Lewis. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Victory,  Secretary. 

war  department. 
Air  Service,  Washington: 

Col.  E.  S.  GORRELL. 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  W.  Robbins. 
Maj.  Robert  Soubiran. 
Maj.  Maxwell  Kirby. 
Air  Service,  Engineering  Division: 
Col.  T.  n.  Bane. 
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NOMENCLATURE  FOR  AERONAUTICS. 

I!y  tho  National  Advisory  CoMMriTicn  lou  Akhonautich. 


PART  I. 

NOMENCLATURE  BY  DIVISIONS. 


AIRCRAFT. 

A.  TYPES  OF  AIRCRAFT. 

AKROSTAT. — An  aircraft  wliioh  emborlios  a  container  filled  with  a  ga.s  lii^hter  than 

air  and  whicli  is  sustained  by  tiie  buoyancy  of  tiiis  gas;  e.  g.,  airsliip,  balloon. 
AIRCRAFT. — Any  form  of  craft  designed  for  the  navigation  of  the  air — airplanes, 

aii"ships,  balloons,  helicopters,  kites,  kite  balloons,  ornithopters,  gliders,  etc. 
AIRPLANE. — A  form  of  aircraft  heavier  than  air  which  obtains  support  by  the 

dynamic  reaction  of  the  air  against  the  wings  and  which  is  driven  through  the 

air  by  a  screw  propeller.     This  term  is  commonly  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 

refer  to  airplanes  fitted  with  landing  gear  suited  to  operation  from  the  land.     If 

the  landing  gear  is  suited  to  operation  from  the  water,  the  term  "seaplane"  is  used. 

(See  definition.) 
AIRSHIP. — A  form  of  aerostat  provided  with  a  propelling  system  and  with  means  of 

controlling  the  direction  of  movement. 
BALLOON. — A  form  of  aerostat  deriving  its  support  in  the  air  from  the  bouyancy 

of  the  air  displaced  by  an  envelope,  the  form  of  which  is  maintained  by  the  pressure 

of  a  contained  gas  lighter  than  air,  and  having  no  power  plant  or  means  of  controlling 

the  direction  of  flight  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
GLIDER. — ^A  form  of  aircraft  similar  to  an  airplane,  but  without  any  power  plant. 

Gliders  are  used  chiefly  for  sport. 
HELICOPTER. — A  form  of  aircraft  whose  support  in  the  air  is  derived  from  the, 

vertical  thrust  of  propellers. 
KITE. — A  form  of  aircraft  without  other  propelling  means  than  the  towline  pull, 

whose  support  is  derived  from  the  force  of  the  wind  moving  past  its  surface. 
ORNITHOPTER. — A  form  of  aircraft  deriving  its  support  and  propelling  force  from 

flapping  wings. 
PARACHLTTE. — x\n  apparatus  used  to  retard  the  descent  of  a  falling  body  by  offering 

resistance  to  motion  tlirough  the  air;  usually  made  of  light  fabric  with  no  rigid 

parts. 

AEROSTATS. 

B.  TYPES  OF  AEROSTATS. 

AIRSHIP: 

NoNRiGiD. — An  airsliip  whose  form  is  maintained  by  the  pressure  of  the  contained 

gas. 
Rigid.— An  airship  whose  form  is  mahitained  by  a  rigid  structure  contained 

within  the  envelope. 
Semirigid. — An  airship  whose  form  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  rigid  or  jointed 

keel  and  by  gas  pressure. 
BALLOON: 

Barrage. — A  small  captive  balloon,  raised  as  a  protection  against  attacks  by 

airplanes. 

Captive. — A  balloon  restrained  from  free  flight  b}^  means  of  a  cable  attaching  it 

to  the  earth. 
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B.  TYPES  OF  AREOSTATS— Continued. 

BALLOON— Continued. 

Kite. — An  elongated  iForm  of  captive  balloon,  fitted  with  tail  appendages  to  keep 
it  headed  into  the  wind,  and  usually  deriving  increased  lift  due  to  its  axis 
being  inclined  to  the  wind.     A  Caquot  balloon  is  of  this  type.     (Fig.  8.) 

Nurse. — A  small  balloon  made  of  heavy  fabric,  employed  as  a  portable  means  for 
storing  gas.  '  Sometimes  one  is  so  connected  as  to  automatically  allow  for  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  gas  in  an  aerostat  when  on  the  ground. 

Pilot. — A  small  balloon  sent  up  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind  by  observations 
of  its  flight  with  theodolites. 

Sounding, — A  small  balloon  sent  aloft  without  passengers  but  with  registering 
meteorological  and  other  instruments. 

AIRPLANES. 

C.  TYPES  OF  AIRPLANES. 

AIRPLANE: 

Pusher. — A  term  commonly  applied  to  a  single-engined  airplane  with  the  pro- 
peller in  the  rear  of  the  main  supporting  surfaces.     (Fig.  3.) 
Tractor. — A  term  commonly  applied  to  a  single-engined  airplane  with  the  pro- 
peller forward  of  the  main  supporting  surfaces.     (Fig.  4.) 
BIPLANES. — A  form  of  airplane  whose  main  supporting  surface  is  divided  into  two 

parts,  superimposed. 
MONOPLANE. — A  form  of  airplane  which  has  but  one  main  supporting  surface 

extending  equally  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
MULTIPLANE. — A  form  of  airplane  whose  main  supporting  surface  is  divided  into 

more  than  four  parts. 
QUADRUPLANE. — A  form  of  airplane  whose  main  supporting  surface  is  divided 

into  four  parts,  superimposed. 
SEAPLANE. — ^A  particular  form  of  airplane  designed  to  rise  from  and  land  on  the 
water. 

(a)  Boat  seaplane  (or  flying  boat). — A  form  of  seaplane  having  for  its  central 
portion  a  boat  which  provides  flotation.  It  is  often  provided  with  auxiliary 
floats  or  pontoons.     (Fig.  14.) 

(b)  Float  seaplane. — A  forna  of  seaplane  in  which  the  landing  gear  consists  of 
one  or  more  floats  or  pontoons.     (Fig.  15.) 

TANDEM. — An  airplane  with  two  or  more  sets  of  wings  of  substantially  the  same  area 
(not  including  the  empennage)  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other  and  on  about  the 
same  level. 

TRIPLANE. — A  form  of  airplane  whose  main  supporting  surface  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  superimposed. 

GENERAL  AERODYNAMICS. 

D.  MISCELLANEOUS  TERMS. 

AEROFOIL. — A  winglike  structure,  flat  or  curved,  designed  to  obtain  reaction  upon 

its  surfaces  from  the  air  through  which  it  moves. 
AEROFOIL  SECTION. — A  section  of  an  aerofoil  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 

plane  of  symmetry  of  the  aerofoil  and  to  the  normal  direction  of  motion. 
ASPECT  RATIO. — The  ratio  of  span  to  mean  chord  of  an  aerofoil. 
ATTACK,  ANGLE  OF. — The  acute  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  relative  wind 

and  the  chord  of  an  aerofoil;  i.  e.,  the  angle  between  the  chord  of  an  aerofoil  and 

its  motion  relative  to  the  air.     (This  definition  may  be  extended  to  any  body 

having  an  axis.) 
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D.  MJSCIOI.LANIOOUS  TlOIiMS- CoiKimuul. 

C/AMJ{l'vli.  -Tlid  <;()iiv(»xity  or  riso  of  tlio  curve  of  mi  aerofoil  fiom  itn  chord,  usimlly 
oxproHScd  as  the  ratio  of  the  inaximuni  (h^partiire  of  the  curve  from  the  chord  to 
the  hMii^th  of  the  chord.  "Top  cainl)er"  refers  to  th(!  top  surface;  of  an  aerofoil, 
and  "l)ott()ni  caMi])er"  to  the  hottaru  surlace;  "ineau  cainher"  is  the  nutnu  of 
these  two. 

ClCNTEIi  OF  PlilOSSlfKIO  OF  AN  AIOKOFOJL  SFCTIOX.  The  j>oint  in  the 
chord  of  an  aerofoil  section,  jjrolon^cd  il  necessary,  through  wliich  at  any  given 
attitude  the  lino  of  action  of  the  resultant  air  force  passes. 

CHORD  (of  an  Akuofoil  Section). — The  lino  of  a  straightedge  brought  into  'contact 

»with  the  lower  surface  of  the  section  at  two  j)oints.     In  the  case  of  an  aerofoil 

having  double  convex  canil)er,  the  straight  line  joining  tlie  leading  and   trailing 

edges.     (These  edges  may  be  defined,  for  this  i)ur])ose,  as  the  two  points  in  the 

section  which  are  farthest  a])art.)     (Fig.  9.) 

Length. — The  length  of  the  ])rojection  of  the  aerofoil  section  on  its  chord. 

CRITICAL  ANGLE. — The  angle  of  attack  at  which  the  flow  aliout  an  aerofoil  changes 
abruptly,  with  corresponding  abrupt  changes  in  the  lift  and  drag  coeincicnts.  An 
aerofoil  may  have  two  or  more  critical  angles,  one  of  which  almost  always  corre- 
sj)onds  to  the  angle  of  maximum  lift. 

LEADING  EDGE.  —The  foremost  edge  of  an  aerofoil  or  ])ropellcr  l)lade. 

SKIN  FRICTION. — The  tangential  com])onent  of  the  fluid  force  at  a  })oint  on  a 
surface.  It  depends  on  the  viscosity  and  density  of  the  fluid,  the  total  surface 
area,  and  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  object. 

STABILIZER,  MECBLiNICAL.— A  mechanical  device  to  stabilize  the  motion  of  an 
aircraft.  Includes  g3TOscopic  stabilizers,  pendulum  stabilizers,  inertia  stabilizers, 
etc. 

STREAJMLINE. — The  path  of  a  small  portion  of  a  fluid,  supposed  continuous,  com- 
monly taken  relative  to  a  solid  body  with  respect  to  which  the  fluid  is  moving. 
The  term  is  commonly  used  only  of  such  paths  as  are  not  eddying,  but  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  clear  by  the  context. 

STREAMLINE  FLOW. — The  condition  of  continuous  flow  of  a  fluid,  as  distinguished 
from  eddying  flow. 

STREAIILINE  FORM: — ^A  fair  form  intended  to  avoid  eddying  and  to  preserve 
streamline  flow. 

SURFACE. — An  aerofoil  used  for  sustentation  or  control  or  to  increase  stability. 
Apphes  to  the  whole  member,  and  not  to  one  side  only. 

Balanced. — ^A  surface,  such  as  a  rudder,  aileron,  etc.,  part  of  which  is  in  front 
of  its  pivot. 

TRAILING  EDGE. — The  rearmost  edge  of  an  aerofoil  or  propeller  blade. 

WIND  TUNNEL. — ^An  elongated  inclosed  chamber,  including  means  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  substantiaU}^  steady  air  current  through  the  chamber.  Models  of  aircraft 
or  other  objects  are  supported  in  the  center  of  the  airstream  and  their  resistance 
and  other  characteristics  when  exposed  to  an  air  current  of  known  velocity  are 
determined.  The  term  includes  those  laboratories  in  which,  as  in  the  Eiffel  type, 
there  is  an  experimental  chamber  of  much  larger  cross  section  than  the  air  current. 

ZERO  LIFT  ANGLE. — The  angle  between  the  chord  and  the  relative  wind  when 
the  lift  is  zero. 

ZERO  LIFT  LINE. — The  position  in  the  plane  of  an  aerofoil  section  of  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant  air  force  when  the  position  of  the  section  is  such  that  the 
lift  is  zero. 
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E.  FORCES,  MOMENTS,  ANGLES,  AND  AXES. 

ATTITUDE. — The  attitude  of  an  aircraft  is  determined  by  the  incHnation  of  its  axes 
to  a  "frame  ol  reference",  fixed  to  the  earth;  i.  e.,  the  attitude  defjends  entirely 
on  the  ])Osition  of  the  aircraft  as  seen  hy  an  observer  on  the  ground. 

AXES  OF  AN  AIRCRAFT. — Three  fixed  lines  of  reference;  usually  centroidal  and 
mutually  rectanj2;ular.     (Fig.  7.) 

The  principal  longitudinal  axis  in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  usually  ])aralle1  to  the 
axis  of  the  propeller,  is  called  the  longitudinal  axis;  the  axis  perpendicular  to  this 
in  the  plane  ot  symmetry  is  called  the  normal  axis;  and  the  third  axis,  ])crpendicular 
to  the  other  two,  is  called  the  lateral  axis.  In  mathematical  discussions  the  first 
of  these  axes,  drawn  from  front  to  rear,  is  called  the  X  axis;  the  second,  drawn 
upward,  the  Z  axis;  and  the  third,  running  from  right  to  left,  the  Y  axis. 

CROSS-WIND  FORCE.— The  component  perpendicular  to  the  lift  and  to  the  drag 
of  the  total  force  on  an  aircraft  due  to  the  air  through  which  it  moves. 

DRAG. — The  component  parallel  to  the  relative  wind  of  the  total  force  on  an  aerofoil 
or  aircraft  due  to  the  air  through  which  it  moves. 

In  the  case  of  an  airplane,  that  part  of  the  drag  due  to  the  wings  is  called  "wing 
resistance";  that  due  to  the  rest  of  the  airplane  is  called  "structural,"  or  "parasite 
resistance." 

LIFT. — The  component  of  the  total  air  force  which  is  perpendiculat  to  the  relative 
wind  and  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.  It  must  be  specified  whether  this  applies  to  a 
complete  aircraft  or  parts  thereof.  (In  the  case  of  an  airship  this  is  often  called 
"dynamic  lift.") 

PITCH,  ANGLE  OF. — The  angle  between  two  planes  defined  as  follows:  One  plane 
includes  the  lateral  axis  of  the  aircraft  and  the  direction  of  the  relative  wind;  the  other 
plane  includes  the  lateral  axis  and  the  longitudinal  axis.  (In  normal  flight  the  angle 
of  pitch  is,  then,  the  angle  between  the  longitudinal  axis  and  the  direction  of  the 
relative  wind.)  Tliis  angle  is  denoted  by  Q,  and  is  positive  when  the  nose  of  the  air- 
craft rises. 

ROLL,  ANGLE  OF,  or  Bank,  angle  of. — The  angle  through  which  an  aircraft 
must  be  rotated  about  its  longitudinal  axis  in  order  to  bring  its  lateral  axis  into  a 
horizontal  plane.     This  angle  is  denoted  by  0. 

YAW: 

Angle  of. — The  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  relative  wdnd  and  the  plane 
of  symmetry  of  an  aircraft.     This  angle  is  denoted  by  ^,  and  is  positive  when 
the  aircraft  turns  to  the  right. 
Yawing. — Angular  motion  about  the  normal  axis. 

F.  PERFORMANCE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  FLIGHT. 

CEILING: 

Absolute. — The  maximum  height  above  sea  level  which  a  given  aircraft  can 

approach  asymptotically,  assuming  standard  air  conditions. 
Service. — The  height  above  sea  level  at  which  a  given  aircraft  ceases  to  rise  at 
a  rate  higher  than  a  small  specified  one  (100  feet  per  minute  in  L^nited  States 
Air  Service).     This  specified  rate  may  be  different  in  the  services  of  different 
countries. 
DRIFT. — The  angular  deviation  from  a  set  course  over  the  earth,  due  to  cross  cur- 
rents of  wind;  hence,  "drift  meter." 
DYNAMIC  FACTOR. — The  ratio  between  the  load  carried  by  any  part  of  an  air- 
craft when  accelerating  or  when  otherwise  subjected  to  abnormal  conditions  and  the 
load  carried  in  normal  flight. 
FACTOR  OF  SAFETY.— The  ratio  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  member  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  load  occurring  under  conditions  specified. 
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h\  IMORh'OliMANCIO  AND  OONDTTrONS  OF  FLTriTTT-Codtimiod. 

KLKillT  TATII.     '^ll(^   piiMi   (if  Mic  ccnUM-  of  gravity  of  an  uircruft  with   icU'Vi-iKa 

to    tlM>  (MIlMl. 

KlilOK-KLKIlIT  TICSTfNCr.     Tho  conducl,  of  Hpccial  Ili^'hL  tcstN  of  m  sricntifir'  luif.in' 

aH  contrasted  witli  ptM'foriiianco  tostin^  f(|.  v.), 
LOAD: 

Dkad.— Tho  structuro,  power  plant,  and  essential  ucccssoricH  of  an  aircraft.      In- 
cluded in  tins  arc  the  water  in  the  radiatoi',  tachonietc^r,  thcrrnonicter,  f^auf^c's, 
nir-spc(Ml  indicntois,  levels,  altimeter,  compass,  watch  iind  hiind  starter,  ntid 
also,  in  the  case  of  an  aei'ostat,  the  amount  of  ballast  which  rmist  he  carried  to 
assist  in  nuUcing  a  safe  landiiif^. 
"  Full. — The  total  weight  of  an  aircraft  when  loaded  to  the  maximum  authorized 
loading  of  that  particular  type. 
Useful. — The  excess  of  the  full  load  over  the  dead  load  of  the  aircraft  itself. 
Therefore  useful  load  includes  the  crew  and  passengers,  oil  and  fuel,  ballast, 
electric-light  installation,  chart  board,  detachable  gun  mounts,  bomb  storage 
and  releasing  gear,  wireless  apparatus,  etc. 
LOAD  FACTOR. — The  ratio  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  member  to  the  load  under 

horizontal  steady  rectilinear  (light  conditions. 
MARGIN  OF  POWER. — Tlie  difference  between  the  power  available  at  any  given 
speed  and  in  air  of  given  density  and  the  power  required  for  level  flight  under  the 
same  conditions.     The  best  rate  of  climb  at  any  altitude  depends  on  the  maximum 
margin  of  power. 
MINIMUM  SPEED. — The  lowest  speed  which  can  be  maintained  in  level  flight,  with 

any  throttle  setting  whatever. 
PERFORJklANCE. — The  maximum  and  minimum  speeds  and  rate  of  climb  at  various 
altitudes,  the  time  to  climb  to  these  altitudes,  and  the  ceiling  constitute  the  perform- 
ance characteristics  of  an  airplane.     Performance  testing  is  the  process  of  determin- 
ing these  quantities. 
POWER  LOADING. ^ — The  weight  per  horsepower,  computed  on  a  basis  of  full  load 

and  of  power  in  air  of  standard  density,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
RATE  OF  CLIMB. — The  vertical  component  of  the  air  speed  of  an  aircraft;  i.  e., 

its  vertical  velocity  with  reference  to  the  air. 
RELATIVE  WIND. — The  motion  of  the  air  with  reference  to  a  moving  body.     Its 
direction  and  velocity,  tlierefore,  are  found  by  adding  two  vectors,  one  being  the  ve- 
locity of  the  air  with  reference  to  the  earth,  the  other  being  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  velocit}^  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  earth. 
RUDDER  TORQUE.— The  twisting  effect  exerted  by  the  rudder  on  the  fuselage,  due 
to  the  relative  displacement  of  the  center  of  pressure  of  the  rudder.     The  product 
of  the  rudder  area  by  the  distance  from  its  center  of  area  to  the  center  line  of  the 
fuselage  may  be  used  as  a  relative  measure  of  rudder  torque. 
SPEED: 

Air. — Tlie  speed  of  an  aircraft  relative  to  the  air. 

Ground. — The  horizontal  component  of  the  velocity  of  an  aircraft  relative  to  the 
earth. 

G.  MATERIALS. 

CORD. — A  species  of  wire  made  up  of  several  strands  (usually  7)  twisted  together  as 
in  a  rope,  each  of  the  strands,  in  turn,  being  made  up  of  several  (usually  19)  indi- 
vidual wires. 

DOPE,  AIRPLANE. — A  general  term  applied  to  the  material  used  in  treating  the 
cloth  surface  of  airplane  members  to  increase  strength,  produce  tautness,  and  act  as 
a  fdler  to  maintain  air- tightness. 
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G.  MATERIALS— Continued. 

LAMINATED  W()()J3.    -Wooden  parts  made  up  by  gluing  or  otherwise  fastening 

togetlicr  individual  wood  i)lanks  or  larniiuitions  ^\^th  the  grain  substantially  parallel. 
PLYWOOD. — A  product  formed  by  gluing  together  two  or  more  layers  of  wood 

veneer. 
STRAND. — A  species  of  wire  made  up  of  several  individual  wires  twisted  together. 

(Tlicrc  are  usually  19  wires;  a  single  wire  as  core,  and  inner  layer  of  6  wires,  and  an 

outer  layer  of  12.) 
VENEER. — ^Thin  sheets  or  strips  of  wood. 
WIRP]. — In  aeronautics  refers  specificalty  to  hard-drawn  solid  wire. 

II.  GENERAL  CONSTRUCTIONAL  TERMS. 

FAIRING. — xV  member  whose  primary  function  is  to  produce  a  smooth  outline  and  to 

reduce  liead  resistance  or  drag. 
FITTING. — A  generic  term  for  any  small  metal  part  used  in  the  structure  of  an 

airplane. 
INSPECTION  WINDOW. — A  small  transparent  window  in  the  envelope  of  a  balloon 

or  in  the  wing  of  an  airplane  to  allow  inspection  of  the  interior. 
SPLICE  (of  a  wooden  member). — A  joint  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood  in  which  one 

piece  overlaps  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  strength. 
STAY. — iS.  wire  or  other  tension  member.     For  example,  the  stays  of  the  wing  and 

body  trussing. 
STRUT. — A  member  of  a  truss  frame  designed  to  carry  compressive  loads.     For 

instance,  the  vertical  members  of  the  wing  truss  of  a  biplane  (interplane  struts)  and 

the  short  vertical  and  horizontal  member  separating  the  longerons  (q.  v.)  in  the 

fuselage.     (Figs.  1  and  12.) 

I.  CONTROLS. 

AILERON. — A  hinged  or  pivoted  movable  auxiliary^  surface  of  an  airplane,  usually 
part  ol  the  trailing  edge  of  a  wing,  the  primary  function  of  which  is  to  impress  a 
rolling  moment  on  the  airplane.     (Fig.  1.) 

CONTROLS. — A  general  term  applying  to  the  means  provided  to  enable  the  pilot  to 
control  the  speed,  direction  of  flight,  attitude  and  power  of  an  aircraft. 

CONTROL  COLUMN,  or  Yoke. — A  control  lever  with  a  rotatable  wheel  mounted  at 
its  upper  end.  (See  Control  stick.)  Pitching  is  controlled  by  fore-and-aft  move- 
ment of  the  column;  rolling  by  rotation  of  the  wheel.  "Wheel  control"  is  that  type 
of  control  in  which  such  a  column  or  3'oke  is  used. 

CONTROL  STICK. — The  vertical  lever  by  means  of  which  certain  of  the  principal 
controls  of  an  airplane  are  operated.  Pitching  is  controlled  by  a  fore-and-aft  move- 
ment of  the  stick,  rolling  by  a  side- to-side  movement.  "Stick  control"  is  that  type 
of  control  in  which  such  a  stick  is  used. 

ELEVATOR. — A  movable  auxiliary^  surface  of  an  airplane,  usually  attached  to  the 
tail  plane,  the  function  of  w^hich  is  to  impress  a  pitching  moment  on  the  aircraft. 
(Fig.  10.) 

HORN. — The  operating  lever  of  a  control  surface  of  an  aircraft;  e.  g.,  aileron  horn, 
rudder  horn,  elevator  horn. 

RUDDER.— A  hinged  or  pivoted  surface  used  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  yawing 
moments  on  an  aircraft;  i.  e.,  for  controlling  its  direction  of  flight.     (Fig.  10.) 

RUDDER  BAR. — The  foot  bar  by  means  of  which  the  rudder  is  operated. 

J.  PROPELLER  TERMS. 

ASPECT  RATIO  OF  PROPELLERS.— The  ratio  of  propeller  diameter  to  maximum 

blade  width. 
BLADE  BACK. — The  markedly  convex  surface  of  a  propeller  blade  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  upper  surface  of  an  aerofoil. 
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BLADIO  KA(''IO.     'V\u\  surfaco  of  a  propeller  Made,  (lal  or  slij^htly  cainbenjd  iieur  tho 

tips,  which  (•()rr(^spoii(ls  to  the  h)\ver  stirfaee  of  ati  aerofoil. 
BLADK  SI-rrriNd,  AN(;LI<:  ok.    The  an^h)  which  the  clK.rd  of  a  propeUer  section 
makes  with  a  |)hui(\  perpeiuli(Hdar  to  the  a.xis  of  th<!  propelh^r.     'I'his  angle,  varies 
along  tho  Made,  increasing  as  tho  boss  is  approached. 
BLADK  width  KA'PIO.— Tho  ratio  of  tlio  width  of  a  |)ropeller  Mado  at  any  point 
to  tho  circumforonce  of  tho  circle  along  whicli  that  point  travels  when  the  propeller 
is  rotating  and  tho  airplane  is  held  stationaiy.     When   us(m1  withont  (|nalif\ing 
tonns,  it  refers  to  tlic  ratio  of  tlie  nnixiinnni  bhuh;  widtii  to  tlu;  circninfcrenco  of  tho 
circle  swe|)t  by  the  i)ropeller. 
TOTAL  WIDTH  KATIO.  -The  product  of  blade  width  ratio  by  number  of  blades. 
I50SS. — ^'Hie  central  portion  of  an  air  screw.     'Hie  portion  in  wiiich  the  hub  is  mounted. 
CAMIiKR  RATIO.   -The  ratio  of  the  maximum  ordinate  of  a  {)ropeller  section  to  its 

chord. 
DISK  AREA. — The  total  area  swept  by  a  propeller;  i.  c.,  the  area  of  a  circle  having  a 

diameter  equal  to  the  propeller  diameter. 
INDRAFT. — The  drawing  in  of  air  from  in  front  of  a  propeller  by  the  action  of 
the  rotating  blades.     The  indraught  velocity  relative  to  the  propeller  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  undisturbed  air  at  most  points  of  the  propeller  disk. 
PITCH: 

(a)  Pitch,  aerodynamic. — The  distance  a  propeller  would  have  to  advance  in 

one  revolution  in  order  that  the  torque  might  be  zero. 
(&)  Pitch,  effective.^ — The  distance  an  aircraft  advances  along  its  flight  path 

for  one  revolution  of  the  propeller, 
(c)  Pitch,  geometrical. — The  distance  an  element  of  a  propeller  would  advance 
in  one  revolution  if  it  were  turning  in  a  solid  nut;  i.  e.,  if  it  were  moving 
along  a  helix  of  slope  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  chord  of  the  element 
and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  propeller  axis.  The  mean  geometrical 
pitch  of  a  propeller,  which  is  a  quantity  commonly  used  in  specifications, 
is  the  mean  of  the  geometrical  pitches  of  the  several  elements. 
id)  Pitch,   staxdard.^ — The   ''pitch  of   a   propeller"  is   usually  stated   as   the 

geometrical  pitch  taken  at  two-thirds  of  the  radius, 
(e)  Pitch,  virtual. — The  distance  a  propeller  would  have  to  advance  in  one 

revolution  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  thrust. 
if)  Pitch  speed. — The  product  of  the  mean  geometrical  pitch  b}'  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  propeller  in  unit  time;   i.  e.,  the  speed  the  aircraft  would 
make  if  there  were  no  slip. 
(g)  Slip. — The  difference  between  the  effective  pitch  and  the  mean  geometrical 
pitch.     Slip  is  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  mean  geometrica 
pitch. 
PUSHER  PROPELLER.— A  propeller  which  is  placed  at  the  rear  end  of  its  shaft 

and  pushes  against  the  thrust  bearing. 
RACE  ROTATION.^ — The  rotation  of  the  air  influenced  by  a  propeller.     This  rotation 

is  much  more  marked  in  the  slip-stream  than  in  front  of  the  propeller. 
RAKE,  BLADE. — The  angle  which  the  line  joining  the  centroids  of  the  sections  of 
a  propeller  blade  makes  with  a  plane  perpedicular  to  the  propeller  shaft.     The  rake 
is  positive  when  the  blades  are  thrown  forward. 
SLIP,  OF  PROPELLER,     [^ee  Pitch  (g).] 
SLIP  STREAM. — The  stream  of  air  behind  a  propeller. 
STATIC  THRUST.— The  thrust  developed  by  a  propeUer  when  the  aircraft  is  held 

stationary  on  the  ground. 
TRACTOR  PROPELLER.— A  propeller  which  is  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  its 
shaft  and  pulls  on  the  thrust  bearing. 
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WINDMILL. — A  sniiill  air-driven  turbine  with  blades  similar  to  those  of  a  propeller 
exposed  on  an  aircraft,  usually  in  the  slip-stream,  and  used  to  drive  such  auxiliary 
apparatus  as  gasoline  pumps  and  radio  generators. 

Iv.  INSTRUMENTS. 

AIR-SPP]ED  INDICATOR. — An  anemometer  mounted  on  an  aircraft  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  speed  of  the  aircraft. 

True  air-speed  indicator. — An  instrument,  usually  working  on  the  principle 
of  the  Biram  or  Robinson  anemometers,  which  gives  the  true  air  speed,  inde- 
pendent of  density. 
Apparent  air-speed  indicator. — An  instrument,  usually  dependent  on  pressure 
measurements,  the  readings  of  which  vary  with  the  density  of  the  air. 
ALTIMETER. — An  aneroid  barometer,  mounted  on  an  aircraft,  whose  dial  is  marked 

in  feet,  yards,  or  meters. 
ANEMOMETER.— Any  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  or  force  of  the  wind. 
BAROGRAPH. — An  instrument  used  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  variations  in 
barometric  pressure.     In  aeronautics  the  charts  on  which  the  records  are  made 
sometimes  indicate  altitudes  directly  instead  of  barometric  pressures. 
DRIFT  METER. — An  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  the  angular  deviation  of 

an  aircraft  from  a  set  course,  due  to  cross  winds. 
INCLINOMETER: 

Relative. — An  instrument  giving  the  attitude  of  an  aircraft  with  reference  to 
apparent  gravity.     Such  instruments  are  sometimes  incorrectly  referred  to  as 
banking  indicators. 
Absolute. — An  instrument  giving  the  attitude  of  an  aircraft  with  reference  to 
true  gravity. 
BITOT  TUBE. — A  tube  with  an  end  open  square  to  a  fluid  stream.     It  is  exposed 
with  the  open  end  pointing  upstream  to  detect  an  impact  pressure.     It  is  usually 
associated  with  a  coaxial  tube  surrounding  it,  having  perforations  normal  to  the 
axis  for  indicating  static  pressure ;  or  there  is  such  a  tube  placed  near  it  and  parallel 
to  it,  with  a  closed  conical  end  and  having  perforations  in  its  side.     The  velocity  of 
the  fluid  can  be  determined  from  the  difference  between  the  impact  pressure  and  the 
static  pressure,  as  read  by  a  suitable  gauge.     This  instrument  is  often  used  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  an  aircraft  through  the  air.     (Fig.  13.) 
PRESSURE  NOZZLE. — The  apparatus  which,  in  combination  with  a  gauge,  is  used 
to  measure  the  pressure  due  to  speed  through  the  air.     Includes  both  Bitot  and 
Venturi  tubes.     Pressure  nozzles  of  various  types  are  also  used  in  yawmeters  and 
other  instruments. 
RATE-OF-CLIMB  INDICATOR.— An  instrument  indicating  the  vertical  component 
of  velocity  of  an  aircraft.     Most  rate-of-climb  meters  depend  on  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
STATOSCOBE. — An  instrument  to  detect  the  existence  of  minute  changes  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  so  of  small  vertical  motions  of  an  aircraft. 
TURN  INDICATOR.— An  instrument  showing  when  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
flight,  or  the  direction  of  the  projection  of  that  line  on  a  horizontal  plane,  is  altering, 
and,  in  its  more  refined  forms,  giving  the  rate  of  turn,  in  terms  either  of  the  angular 
velocity  or  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 
VENTURI  TUBE. — A  short  tube  with  flaring  ends  and  a  constriction  between  them, 
so  that,  when  fluid  flows  through  it,  there  will  be  a  suction  produced  in  a  side  tube 
opening  into  the  constricted  throat.     This  tube,  when  combined  with  a  Bitot  tube 
or  with  one  giving  static  pressure,  forms  a  pressure  nozzle,  which  may  be  used  as 
an  instrument  to  determine  the  speed  of  an  aircraft  through  the  air.     (Fig.  21.) 
YAWMETER. — An  instrument  giving  by  direct  reading  the  angle  of  yaw. 
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L.  AIOKOSTATIC  TIOKMS. 

AIOKONAIIT. --Thd  pilol.  (.f  im  ncrostat. 

AlOROSTATK-S. — ^Tlio  scioncd  wliicli  relates  to  I  he  hiioyiUM  y  mid  l»cliiivi(M-  (jf  li^lMcr- 

tlinii-air  cnift. 
AEROSTATION.    -Tlio  opcM-ntion  of  biillooii.s  and  airsliijw.     CorrcHpondH  to  uviaficjri 

((|.  v.),  hut  i'('f(M-s  to  li<::lit(>r-thau-air  craft. 
ARPAIUl^NT   I'KESSURIC.  -Tlic  exc(>ss  of  prossuro  inside  the  envelope  of  an  aeroHtut 
over  the  atmospheric  pressure.     In  the  case  of  an  airship,  the  excess  of  pressure  is 
measured  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  envelope  uidess  otlu^rwise  spe(;i/ied. 
BUOYANCY, — The  upward  force  exerted  on  a  lighter-than-air  craft  due  to  the  air 
which  it  dis|)laces. 
Center  of. — The  center  of  volume  of  the  gas  container  (envelope)  or  tl)C  center 

of  gravity  of  a  gas  of  a  balloon  or  airship. 
Positive  and  negative. — The  positive  or  negative  difference  between  the  buoy- 
ancy and  the  weight  of  a  balloon  or  airship.     The  unbalanced  force  which 
causes  ascent  or  descent. 
CAPACITY. — The  cubic  contents  or  volume  of  an  aerostat. 

DISCHARGEABLE  WEIGHT.— The  excess  of  the  gross  buoyancy  over  the  dead 
load,  the  crew,  and  such  items  of  equipment  as  are  essential  to  enable  an  airship 
to  fly  and  land  safely. 
GROSS  BUOYANCY. — The  total  upward  force  on  an  aerostat  at  rest;  the  total 
volume  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  density  of  the  air  and  tlie  contained  gas. 
I  PERMEABILITY. — The  measure  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  gas  through  intact  bal- 

loon fabric;  usually  expressed  in  cubic  meters  per  square  meter  per  24  hours. 
PURITY  OF  A  GAS. — The  percentage,  by  number  of  molecules,  of  the  light  gas 

used  for  inflation,  such  as  hydrogen,  to  all  the  gases  within  the  container. 
TAIL  DROOP. — A  deformation  of   the   airship  in  which  the  axis  bends  downward 
at  the  after  end. 

M.  PARTS  OF  AEROSTATS. 

AIR  SCOOP. — A  projecting  cowl,  which,  by  using  the  dynamic  pressure  of  the 
relative  w^nd  or  slipstream,  serves  to  maintain  air  pressure  in  the  interior  of 
the  ballonet  of  an  aerostat.  (Fig.  2.) 
APPENDIX. — The  tube  at  the  bottom  of  a  balloon,  used  for  inflation.  In  the  case 
of  a  spherical  balloon  it  also  serves  to  increase  the  "head"  of  gas,  and  so  to  build 
up  an  internal  pressure  sufficient  to  keep  the  envelope  from  being  pulled  out  of 
shape  by  the  weight  of  the  basket.  (Fig.  6.) 
AUTOMATIC  VALVE. — An  automatic  escape  and  safety  valve  for  the  purpose  of 

regulating  internal  pressure  in  an  aerostat. 
BALLONET. — A  small  balloon  within  the  interior  of  a  balloon  or  airship  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  ascent  or  descent  and  for  maintaining  pressure  on  the 
outer  envelope  so  as  to  prevent  deformation.     The  ballonet  is  kept  inflated  with 
air  at  the  required  pressure,  under  the  control  of  valves,  by  a  blower  or  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  caught  in  an  air  scoop. 
BALLOON  BED. — A  mooring  place  on  the  ground  for  a  captive  balloon. 
BALLOON   FABRIC. — The  finished  material,  usually  rubberized,  of  which  balloon  or 
airship  envelopes  are  made. 
Biased. — Plied  fabric  in  which  the  threads  of  the  plies  are  at  an  angle  to  each 

other. 
Parallel. — Plied  fabric  in  which  the  threads  of  the  plies  are  parallel  to  each 
other. 
BASKET. — The  car  suspended  beneath  a  balloon,  for  passengers,  ballast,  etc. 
54889—21 14 
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BONNET. — The  appliance,  liaving  the  form  of  a  parasol,  which  protects  the  valve 
of  a  si)heri('al  l)alloon  a^jainst  rain. 

BOW  STIFFENERS. — Rigid  members  attached  to  the  bow  of  a  nonrigid  or  semi- 
rigid envelope  to  reinforce  it  against  the  pressure  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  air- 
ship.    (Sometimes  called  nose  stifTeners.) 

BRIDLE. — A  sling  of  cordage  which  has  its  ends  attached  to  the  envelope  of  a  balloon 
or  airship  and  a  rope  or  cable  running  from  an  intermediate  point. 

CAR. — -The  nacelle  of  an  airship. 

CONCENTRATION  RING: 

(a)  Free  balloon. — A  hoop  to  wliich  are  attached  the  ropes  suspending  the 

basket  and  to  which  the  net  is  also  secured. 

(b)  Parachute. — ^A  hoop  to  which  the  rigging  of  the  parachute  is  attached  and 

also  the  line  sustaining  the  passenger. 

(c)  Airship. — A  metal  ring  to  which  several  rigging  lines  are  brought  from  the 

envelope  and  from' which  one  or  more  lines  also  lead  to  the  car. 
CROWS-FOOT. — A  system  of  diverging  short  ropes  for  distributing  the  pull  of  a 

single  rope. 
DRAG  ROPE. — The  rope  dropped  by  an  airship  in  order  to  allow  it  to  be  secured 

by  a  landing  ])arty. 
DRIP  FLAP. — ^A  strip  of  fabric  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  envelope  of  an  aerostat 

so  that  rain  runs  off  its  free  edge  instead  of  dripping  into  the  basket  or  car.     The 

drip  Hap  assists  also  to  keep  the  suspension  ropes  dry  and  nonconducting. 
ENVELOPE. — The  outer  covering  of  a  rigid  airship;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  balloon  or 

a  nonrigid  airship,  the  bag  which  contains  the  gas. 
EQUATOR. — The  largest  horizontal  circle  of  a  spherical  balloon. 
FINS  (KITE  BALLOON).— The  air-inflated  lobes  intended  to  keep  the  balloon  headed 

into  the  wind. 
GORE. — The  ]:)ortion  of  the  envelope  of  a  balloon  or  airship  included  between  two 

adjacent  meridian  seams. 
GROUND  CLOTH. — Canvas  placed  on  the  ground  to  protect  a  balloon. 
HOG  (AIRSHIP). — A  distortion  of  the  envelope  in  which  the  axis  becomes  convex 

upward  or  both  ends  droop. 
HULL. — The  main  structure  of  a  rigid  airship,  consisting  of  a  covered  elongated 

framework  which  incloses  the  gas  bags  and  which  supports  the  cars  and  equipment. 
JACKSTAY. — ^A   longitudinal   rigging   provided    to   maintain    the   correct   distance 

between  the  heads  of  various  riggings  on  an  airship. 
KEEL. — A  member  or  assembly  of  members  which  provides  longitudinal  strength  to 

an  airship  of  rigid  or  semirigid  type.     In  the  case  of  a  rigid  airship  the  keel  is 

usually  an  elaborately  trussed  girder  and  may  be  inclosed  within  the  envelope  or 

may  project  beyond  (usually  below)  the  regular  cross-sectional  form  of  the  envelope. 
Articulated. — ^A  keel  made  up  of  a  series  of  members  hinged  together  at  their 
ends. 
LOBES. — Inflated  bags  at  the  stern  of  an  elongated  balloon,  designed  to  give  it 

directional  stabihty.     Also  used  to  denote  the  sections  into  which  the  envelope  is 

sometimes  (e.  g.,  in  the  Astra-Torres)  divided  by  the  tension  of  the  internal  rigging. 
MOORING  HARNESS. — The  system  of  bands  of  tape  over  the  top  of  a  balloon  to 

which  are  attached  the  mooring  ropes. 
NET. — A  rigging  made  of  ropes  and  twine  on  spherical  balloons  which  supports  the 

weight  of  the  basket,  etc.,  distributing  the  load  over  the  entire  upper  surface  of 

the  envelope. 
NOSE  CAP. — A  cap  used  to  reinforce  the  bow  stiff eners  of  an  airship. 
PANEL. — The  unit  piece  of  fabric  of  which  the  envelope  of  an  aerostat  is  made. 
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PA'iX'Il. — A  Htn'iij,'llu'M(><l  or   n-iiilorccd   (lap  of   fiil)ri(!,  of   vuriublc  form,  ucconliiiK 

to  tho  milker,  wliich  is  ccincnlcMl  to  llic  envelope!  and  forms  tin  uriclior  by   wlii'li 

some  portion  of  tlu^  miiehiiie  is  attuched  to  the;  envelope!.      (l''iK-  '^•) 
IMvOOKlNG.  -Material  applied  to  the  fabric  of  an  aerostat  at  tlie  time  of  manufuc- 

tiire,  to  protect  it  apiinst  weather  or  to  prevent  tlie  passage  of  ^as, 
RIP  (X )!{,]).    -'Hio  rope  runninj^  from  tho  rip  ))ancl  of  a  balloon  or  nonri^id  airship 

to  tho  haskot,  tho  puUinfj:  of  which  tears  ofT  tho  rip  j)an(!l  and  causes  immediate 

deflivtion. 
lilV  PAMEL.  —A  strip  in  tho  up])er  ))art  of  a  l)alloon  or  nonrij^id  airsliip  wliicli  is 

.torn  ofT  when  immodiato  deflation  is  desired. 
SAFICTY  LOOP. — A  loop  formed   immediately  outside   tho  conical  reversing   baf,' 

through  which  tho  valve  roi)o  emorgos  from  tho  bottom  of  an  aerostat.     ]i(!fore 

tho  automatic  valvo  can  be  opened  by  tho  aid  of  tho  valve  rope  the  fastening  of 

this  safety  loo])  is  torn  off  by  a  strong  pull  on  the  valvo  ropo  from  tho  nacello. 
SEKPENT.— A  short,  heavy  trail  roj)o. 
SUSPENSION  BAND. — Tho  l)and  around  a  balloon  or  airshij)  to  which  are  attached 

tho  main  bridle  sus])ensions  of  the  basket  or  car. 
SUSPENSION  BAR. — The  bar  used  for  tho  concentration  of  basket  suspension  ropes 

in  captive  balloons. 
TAIL  CUPS. — ^A  steadying  device  attached  by  lines  at  the  roar  of  certain  types  of 

elongated  captive  balloons.     Somewhat  similar  to  a  sea  anchor.     (Fig.  17.) 
TRAIL  ROPE. — Tho  long  trailing  rope  attached  to  a  si)herical  balloon  to  servo  as 

a  brake  and  as  a  variable  ballast. 
TOGGLE. — A  short  crossbar  of  wood  or  metal,  having  a  shouldered  groove,  which 

is  fitted  at  the  end  of  a  rope  at  right  angles  to  it.     It  is  used  for  obtaining  a  quickly 

detachable  connection  with  an  eye  at  the  end  of  another  rope.     (Fig.  18.) 
TRAJECTORY  BAND. — A  band  of  webbing  carried  in  a  curve  over  the  top  of  the 

envelo]ie  of  an  airehip  to  distribute  the  stresses  due  to  the  suspension.     The  use 

of  trajectory  bands  was  introduced  in  the  Parsoval  airships.     (Fig.  19.) 

TERMS  LIMITED  TO  AIRPLANES. 

N.  WING  PARTS. 

ANTIDRAG  WIRES. — Wires  designed  primarily  to  resist  forces  acting  parallel  to 

the  planes  of  the  wings  of  an  airplane  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  direction 

of  flight. 
ANTILIFT  WIRES. — Wires  in  an  airplane  intended  mainly  to  resist  forces  in  the 

opposite  direction  to  the  lift,  and  to  oppose  the  lift  wires  and  prevent  distortion 

of  the  structure  by  overtightening  of  those  members. 
BAY. — The  cubic  section  of  a  truss  included  between  two  transverseh'  adjacent  sets 

of  struts  of  an  airplane.     The  first  bay  is  the  one  closest  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
CABANE. — ^A  pyramidal  or  prismoidal  framework  to  wliich  wire  or  cable  stays  are 

secured. 
CELL.— The  entire  structure  of  the  wings  and  wing  trussing  on  one  side  of  the  fuselage 

of  an  airplane,  or  between  fuselages  or  nacelles,  where  there  are  more  than  one. 
DRAG  STRUT. — A  compression  member  of  the  internal  bracing  S3'stem  of  an  aero- 
foil. 
DRAG  WIRES. — All  wires  designed  primarily  to  resist  forces  acting  parallel  to  the 

pianos  of  the  wings  of  an  air})lane  and  opposite  to  the  direction  of  flight. 
Internal  drag  wires  are  concealed  inside  the  wings. 

External  drag  wires  run  from  the  wing  cell  to  the  nose  of  the  fuselage  or  some 
other  part  of  the  machine. 
KING  POST. — The  main  compression  member  of  a  trussing  system  applied  to  a 

member  subject  to  bending.     (Fig.  4.) 
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N.  WING  PARTS— Continued. 

LIFT  WIJIES. — The  wires  which  transmit  the  lift  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  wings 
of  an  air])lane  in  toward  the  fuselage  or  nacelle.     These  wires  usually  run  from 
the  to])  of  an  intcrplane  strut  to  the  bottom  of  the  strut  next  nearer  the  fuselage. 
MAIN  SUPPORTING  SURFACE.— A  pair  of  wings,  extending  on  the  same  level 
from  tip  to  tij)  of  an  airi)lanc;  e.g.,  a  triplanc  has  three  main  supporting  surfaces. 
The  main  supporting  surfaces  do  not  include  any  surfaces  intended  primarily  for 
control  or  stabilizing  purposes. 
PANEL. — A  portion  of  a  wing  of  an  airplane  which  is  constructed  entirely  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  wing,  and  which  is  attached  to  the  remainder  by  bolts  and 
fittings. 
PHILLIPS'  ENTRY. — A  reversal  of  curvature  of  the  lower  surface  of  an  aerofoil  near 
the  leading  edge.     The  result  is  to  decrease  the  drag  and  provide  more  depth  for 
the  front  spar.     (Fig.  9.) 
STAGGER  WIRES. — Wires  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  main  supporting  surfaces 

of  an  airplane,  and  !}■  ing  in  planes  substantially  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
WING. — The  portion  of  a  main  supporting  surface  of  an  airplane  on  one  side  of  the 

plane  of  symmetry;  e.  g.,  a  biplane  has  four  wings. 
WING  RIB. — A  fore-and-aft  member  of  the  wing  structure  of  an  airplane,  used  to 
give  the  wing  section  its  form  and  to  transmit  the  load  from  the  fabric  to  the  spars. 
(Fig.  20.) 
Rib,  compression. — A  heavy  rib  designed  to  have  the  above  functions  and  also 
to  act  as  a  strut  opposing  the  pull  of  the  wires  in  the  internal  drag  truss.     (Fig. 
20.) 
Rib,  form. — An  incomplete  rib,  frequently  consisting  only  of  a  strip  of  wood  ex- 
tending from  the  leading  edge  to  the  front  spar,  which  is  used  to  assist  in  main- 
taining the  form  of  the  wing  where  the  curvature  of  the  aerofoil  section  is 
sharpest.     (Fig.  20.) 
WING  SPARS. — The  principal  transverse  structural  elements  of  the  wing  assembly 
of  an  airplane.     The  load  is  transmitted  from  the  ribs  to  the  spars,  and  thence  to 
the  lift  and  drag  trusses.     (Fig.  20.) 
WING  TRUSS. — The  framing  by  which  the  wing  loads  of  an  airplane  are  transmitted 
to  the  fuselage;  comprises  struts,  wires,  or  tie-rods,  and  spars. 

O.  FUSELAGE  AND  NACELLE  PARTS. 

BULKHEAD.— -A  transverse  structural  member  of  a  fuselage  or  nacelle,  continuous 

around  the  periphery. 
COCKPIT. — The  open  space  in  which  the  pilot  and  passengers  are  accommodated. 

A  cockpit  is  never  completely  housed  in. 
COWLING. — -The  metal  covering  which. houses  the  engine,  and  sometimes  a  portion 

of  the  fuselage  or  nacelle  as  well. 
FIRE  WALL. — A  metal  plane,  so  set  as  to  isolate  from  the  engine  the  other  parts    of 

the  airplane  structure,  and  so  to  reduce  the  risk  from  a  backfire. 
FUSELAGE. — The  elongated  structure,  of  approximately  streamline  form,  to  which 

are  attached  the  wings  and  tail  unit  of  an  airplane.     In  general  it  is  designed  to  hold 

the  passengers, 
LONGERON. — A  fore-and-aft  member  of  the  framing  of  an  airplane  fuselage  or 

nacelle,  usually  continuous  across  a  number  of  points  of  support.     (Fig.  12.) 
MONOCOQUE. — A  type  of  fuselage  which  is  constructed  by  wrapping  strips  of  veneer 

around  formers,  and  in  which  the  veneer  is  primarily  depended  on  to  carry  stresses 

arising  in  the  fuselage. 
NACELLE. — The  inclosed  shelter  for  passengers  or  for  a  power  plant.     A  nacelle  is 

usually  shorter  than  a  fuselage  and  does  not  carry  the  tail  unit. 
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O.   Kl'S10LA(ilO  y\NI)  NACIOLhIO  J'ARTS  -  Coiitiiiuod. 

Sil iri'Tl^vKS.     Tjic  ii(ljiisliil)l(^  l)li(i(ls  or  vaiicH  wliidi  luc  iiHcd  (o  ronlioi  the  junotint 

of  nil'  (lowiiij;  (hroii^li  Iho  nidiatoi'  and  ho  Lo  rcguluLu  Llic  liiUi\>i-\  "\t>\i-  i,f  I  Ik- cooling' 

wa((M'. 
SIMNNMIv.     A  faifiiifj;,  tisuaily  niad(M)f  hIiccI,  iriclnl  Jind  roughly  coniral  or  paraboloid 

in  form,  which  is  nMaclicd  lo  (he  [jropcilcr  boss  and  rcivolvcH  vvilh  il. 
S'iWriON. — A  term  used  lo  dcMiold  IIm!  local  ion  of  fiiiniin^  aitacluncnl  in  n  fnsciluf^c 

or  nacoUo  (slrnl.  j)oin(s  in  a  iinsscd  fnschi^c,  bulkhead  points  in  a  v(!n(;(!r  fusclaj^o) 

P.  LANDING  GEAR  PARTS. 

1*'L()AT.    -A  coinph^lcly  inclosed  waior-lif^ht  sIrucliMc  all  ached  lo  an  aircraft  in  order 
»(()  furnish  it  buoyancy  when  in  contact  with  tlu;  surface  of  the  walcu-.      In   float 
seaplanes  (ho  crew  is  carried  in  a  fusela<i;o  or  nacelle  separate  from  the  float. 

FLOTATION  (iEAJ{. — An  emergency  landing  gear  nttaclied  to  an  airplane,  which  will 
permit  of  safe  landing  on  the  water  and  provide  buoyancy  when  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

HULL. — The  portion  of  a  boat  seaplane  wliich  furnishes  Imoyancy  wlien  in  contact 
witli  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  whicli  the  main  supporting  surfaces  and  other 
parts  are  attached,  and  which  contains  accommodations  for  the  crew. 

LANDING  GEAR. — The  undcrstructure  of  an  aircraft  designed  to  carry  the  load 
when  in  contact  with  the  land  or  water. 

SHOCK  ABSORBER. — A  spring  or  elastic  member,  designed  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion of  large  accelerations  on  the  fuselage,  wings,  and  other  heavy  concentrated 
weights.  Shock  absorbers  are  usually  interposed  ])etween  the  wheels,  floats,  or 
tail  skid,  and  the  remainder  of  the  airplane  to  secure  resiliency  in  landing  and 
taxi-ing. 

SHOCK-ABSORBER  HYSTERESLS.— The  ratio  of  the  work  absorbed  in  the  shock 
absorber  during  one  complete  cycle  to  the  total  energy  transmitted  to  the  shock 
absorber  during  the  first  half  of  the  cycle. 

SKn)S. — Runners  used  as  members  of  the  landing  gear  and  designed  to  aid  the  air- 
craft in  landing  or  taxi-ing. 

Tail  skid. — A  skid  used  to  support  the  tail  when  in  contact  with  the  groimd 
Wing  skid. — A  skid  placed  near  the  wing  tip  and  designed  to  protect  the  wing 
from  contact  with  the  ground. 

Q.  MISCELLANEOUS  PARTS. 

FINS. — Small  stationary  surfaces,  substantially  vertical,  attached  to  different  parts 
of  aircraft,  in  order  to  promote  stabilit}^;  for  example,  tail  fins,  skid  fins,  etc.  Fins 
are  sometimes  adjustable      (Fig.  10.) 

Skid  fins.- — Fore-and-aft  vertical  surfaces,  usualh'  placed  well  out  toward  the 
tips  of  the  upper  plane,  designed  to  provide  the  vertical  keel  surface  required 
for  stability. 
STEP. — A  break  in  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  a  float  or  hull,  designed  to  assist  in 

securing  a  dynamic  reaction  from  the  water. 
TAIL  BOOM. — A  spar  or  outrigger  connecting  the  tail  surfaces  and  main  supporting 

surfaces,     l^sually  used  on  pushers.      (Fig.  3.) 
TAIL  PLANE. — A  stationary  horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  tail  surface,  used  to 

stabilize  the  pitching  motion.     Often  called  "stabilizer."     (Fig.  10.) 
TAIL  UNIT.— The  tail  surfaces  of  an  aircraft. 

R.  LANDING  FIELDS,  ETC. 

AIRDROME.- -A  field  providing  facilities  for  aircraft  to  land  and  take-off,  and  equip- 
ped with  hangars,  shops,  and  a  supply  depot  for  the  storage,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  aircraft. 
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R.  LANDING  FIELDS,  ETC.— Continued. 

HANDLING  TRUCK.— A  truck,  mounted  on  wheels  or  sliding  on  ways,  on  which 
air])lancs  or  sca})lancs  may  he  placed  to  facilitate  moving  them  ahout  and  carry- 
ing them  to  and  from  their  hangars. 

HANGAR. — A  shelter  for  housing  aircraft. 

LANDING  FIELD. — A  field  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  of  airplanes  landing  or 
takingoff. 

S.  OPERATION  AND  MANEUVERS. 

AVIATOR. — llic  operator  or  pilot  of  heavier-than-air  craft.  This  term  is  applied 
regardless  of  the  sex  of  the  operator. 

BANK. — To  incline  an  airplane  laterally.  Right  hank  is  to  incline  the  airplane  with 
the  right  wing  down.  Also  used  as  a  noun  to  descrihe  the  position  of  an  airplane 
when  its  lateral  axis  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal. 

BARREL  ROLL. — An  aerial  maneuver  in  which  a  complete  revolution  ahout  the 
longitudinal  axis  is  made,  tbe  direction  of  flight  heing  approximately  maintained. 

DIVE.— A  steep  glide. 

GLIDE,  TO.— To  descend  at  a  normal  angle  of  attack  ^^^thout  engine  power  sufficient 
for  level  flight,  the  propeller  thrust  being  replaced  by  a  component  of  gravity 
along  the  line  of  flight. 

LOOP. — An  aerial  maneuver  in  which  the  airplane  describes  an  approximately  cir- 
cular path  in  the  plane  of  the  longitudinal  and  normal  axes,  the  lateral  axis  remain- 
ing horizontal,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  airplane  remaining  on  the  inside  of  the 
circle. 

NOSE  HEAVY. — Tlie  condition  of  an  aircraft  in  which,  in  any  given  condition  of 
normal  flight,  the  nose  tends  to  drop  if  the  longitudinal  control  is  released;  i.  e., 
the  condition  in  which  the  pilot  has  to  exert  a  pull  on  the  control  stick  or  column 
to  maintain  the  given  condition. 

PANCAKE,  TO. — To  "level  off"  an  airplane  higher  than  for  a  normal  landing,  caus- 
ing it  to  stall  and  descend  with  the  wings  at  a  very  large  angle  of  attack  and  approxi- 
mately without  bank,  on  a  steeply  inclined  path. 

REVERSE  TURN. — A  rapid  maneuver  to  reverse  the  direction  of  flight  of  an  air- 
plane, made  by  a  half  loop  and  half  roll  in  either  sequence. 

RIGGER. — One  who  is  employed  in  assembling  and  aligning  aircraft. 

RIGGING. — Tlie  assembling  and  aligning  of  an  aircraft. 

SIDE  SLIPPING. — Sliding  with  a  component  of  velocity  along  the  lateral  axis  which 
is  inclined  and  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  end  of  that  axis.  When  it  occurs  in 
connection  with  a  turn  it  is  the  opposite  of  skidding  (q.  v.) . 

SKIDDING. — Sliding  sidewise  awa}"  from  the  center  of  curvature  when  turning. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  banking  insufficiently  and  is  the  opposite  of  side  slipping 

(q.  v.).  . 

SOAR,  TO. — To  fly  without  engine  power  and  without  loss  of    altitude.     Lightl}^ 

loaded  gliders  will  soar  in  rising  currents  of  air. 
SPIN. — ^An  aerial  maneuver  consisting  of  a  combination  of  roll  and  yaw,  with  the 

longitudmal  axis  of  the  airplane  inclmed  steeply  downward.     The  airplane  descends 

in  a  helix  of  large  pitch  and  very  small  radius,  the  upper  side  of  the  airplane  being 

on  the  inside  of  the  helix,  and  the  angle  of  attack  on  the  inner  wing  bemg  maintained 

at  an  extremely  large  value. 
STALLING. — -A  term  describing  the  condition  of  an  airplane  which  from  any  cause 

has  lost  the  relative  air  speed  necessary  for  control. 
TAIL  HEAVY. — The  condition  of  an  aircraft  in  which,  in  anj"  given  condition  of 

normal  fhght,  the  nose  tends  to  rise  if  the  longitudinal  control  is  released;  i.  e.,  the 

condition  in  which  the  pilot  has  to  exert  a  push  on  the  control  stick  or  column  to 

maintain  the  given  condition. 
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S.  OlMOIUTION   AND  MANKHVIOItS     ContiniKMl. 

TAlIi  SLIDIO.     Thd  rciirAvnid  iiiodon  \vlii<li  (crhiiii  iiir|iliuicH  rimy  lie  iimdr-  to  tuko 

nft(M-  luiviiij;  I)i'(Mi  l)r()U<,'lil  into  u  stiilliiij^  poHilioii. 
TAXr,  TO. — To  run  an  iiirpluno  ovor  tiio  ground,  or  a  soapiano  on  tlio  Burfaco  of  water, 

un<l(M*  its  own  |)()Wor. 
WAJvP,  TO. — To  ('lianf^o  tho  form  of  a  winj,'  hy  twisting  it.     Warjung  is  sornotimoB 

uscul  (()  maintain  tlui  latoral  (U(uilil)riuin  of  an  air[)lano. 
ZOOM,  TO. — -To  clirnh  for  a  short  tinKs  at  an  an^Mo  {^rciator  tlum  tliat  whicli  can  !>o 

niaintaiiuid  in  steady  llif^lit,  tlio  macliiiu!  Ix'inj^  carried  upward  at  tlir;  cxpcnst!  of  its 

stored  kinetic  energy.     This  term  is  somelimes  used  by  pilots  to  den(jte  any  sudden 

incroaso  in  tho  upward  sh)po  of  tlio  flight  path. 

T.  DIMENSIONS  AND  CHAKACTEIiTSTTCS. 

ANGLE,  GLIDING.— The  acute  angle  which  the  (light  ])ath  makes  with  tlu;  horizontal 
when  descending  in  still  air  under  tho  influence  of  gravity  alone;  i.  c.,  without  power 
from  the  engine. 

iVNGLE,  LANDING. — Tho  angle  of  attack  of  the  main  supporting  surfaces  of  an 
aii'plane  at  the  instant  of  touching  tho  ground  in  a  three-point  landing;  i.  e.,  the 
angle  between  tho  wing  chord  and  tho  horizontal  when  the  machine  is  resting  on  the 
ground  in  its  normal  position. 

ANGLE  OF  INCIDENCE  (in  directions  for  rigging). — In  the  process  of  rigging  an 
airplane  some  arbitrary  definite  lino  in  the  airplane  is  kept  horizontal;  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  a  wing,  or  of  any  aerofoil,  is  the  angle  between  its  chord  and  this  hori- 
zontal line,  which  may  be  the  line  of  the  upper  longerons  of  the  fuselage  or  nacelle 
or  the  thrust  line. 

ANGLE  OF  TAIL  SETTING.— The  acute  angle  between  the  chord  of  the  wings  of 
an  airplane  and  the  chord  of  the  tail  plane.     Denoted  by  the  symbol  /3. 

DIPIEDllAL  ANGLE. — The  main  supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane  are  said  to  have 
a  dihedral  angle  when  both  right  and  left  wings  are  upwardly  or  dowTiwardly  inclined 
to  a  horizontal  transverse  line.  The  angle  is  measured  by  the  inclination  of  each 
wing  to  the  horizontal.  If  the  inclination  is  upward,  the  angle  is  said  to  be  positive; 
if  downward,  negative.  The  several  main  supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane  may 
have  different  amounts  of  dihedral.     (Fig.  5.) 

DOWNWASH  ANGLE. — The  acute  angle  through  which  the  air  stream  relative  to  the 
airplane  is  deflected  by  an  aerofoil.  It  is  measured  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  symmetry,  and  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  e. 

GAP. — The  shortest  distance  between  the  planes  of  the  chords  of  the  upper  and  lower 
wings  of  a  biplane,  measured  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the  upper 
wing  at  any  designated  point  of  its  entering  edge.     (Fig.  11.) 

LENGTH  OF  FUSELAGE.— The  distance  from  the  nose  of  the  fuselage  (includmg 
the  engine  bed  and  radiator,  if  present)  to  the  after  end  of  the  fuselage,  not  including 
the  control  and  stabilizing  surfaces. 

MEiVN  CHORD  OF  A  WING.— The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  wing  area  by 
the  extreme  dimension  of  the  wing  projection  at  right  angles  to  the  chord. 

MEAN  CHORD  OF  A  COMBINATION  OF  WINGS.— If  c  be  the  mean  chord  of  the 
combination;  Cj,  c^,  c^,  etc.,  the  mean  chords  of  each  wing  correspondmg  to  areas 
Si,  S2,  S3,  etc.,  then 

_CiSi  +  C2S2  +  C3S3  +     .... 
S1+S2  +  S3  + 
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T.  DIMENSIONS  AND  CIIARACTERISTICS^Continued. 

MEAN  SPAN  OF  A  COMBINATION  OF  WINGS.— If  s  be  the  mean  span  of  the 
c()ra])inati()n;  s,,  S2,  and  S3,  etc.,  the  spans  of  each  pair  of  wings  separately  corre- 
sponding to  areas  -S,,  S2,  S^,  etc.,  then 

^^8^81  +  8282  +  8^83+     .... 

ijj  +0,  +  03  + 

OVER-ALL  LENGTH. — Tlie  distance  from  the  extreme  front  to  the  extreme  rear  of 
an  aircraft,  including  the  propeller  and  the  tail  unit. 

OVERHANG. — One-half  the  difference  m  the  spjin  of  any  two  mahi  suj)porting  sur- 
faces of  an  airplane.  The  overhang  is  positive  when  the  upper  of  the  two  main 
supporting  surfaces  has  the  larger  span.     (Fig.  5.) 

RAKE. — The  cutting  away  of  the  wing  tip  at  an  angle  so  that  the  main  supporting 
surfaces,  seen  from  above,  will  appear  of  trapezoidal  form.  The  amount  of  rake  is 
measured  by  the  angle  between  the  straight  portion  of  the  wing-tip  outline  and  the 
plane  of  s^Tnmetry.  The  rake  is  positive  when  the  trailing  edge  is  longer  than  the 
leading  edge. 

SPAN  (or  SPREAD). — The  maximum  distance  laterally  from  tip  to  tip  of  an  airplane 
inclusive  of  ailerons,  or  the  lateral  dimension  of  an  aerofoil. 

STAGGER. — The  amount  of  advance  of  the  entering  edge  of  an  upper  wing  of  a 
biplane,  triplane,  or  multiplane  over  that  of  a  lower,  expressed  as  percentage  of  gap; 
it  is  considered  positive  wlien  the  upper  wing  is  forward,  and  is  measured  from  the 
enteruig  edge  of  the  upper  wing  along  its  chord  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  this 
chord  with  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the  upper  wing  at  the  entering 
edge  of  the  lower  wing,  all  lines  being  drawn  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
S3"mmetry.     (Fig.  11.) 

In  directions  for  rigging:  The  horizontal  distance  between  the  entering  edge  of  the 
upper  plane  and  that  of  the  lower  when  the  airplane  is  in  the  standard  ])osition; 
i.  e.,  when  the  arbitrar}^  line  of  reference  in  the  airplane  is  horizontal.  (This  line 
is  usuall}^  the  axis  of  the  propeller  shaft.) 

SWEEP  BACK. — The  angle,  measured  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis  and  to 
the  chord  of  the  main  planes,  between  the  lateral  axis  of  an  airplane  and  the  enter- 
ing edge  of  the  main  planes.     (Fig.  16.) 

W^ASH. — The  disturbance  in  the  air  produced  by  the  passage  of  an  aerofoil. 

WASHIN. — A  permanent  increase  in  the  angle  of  attack  near  the  tip  of  the  ^ving. 

WASHOUT. — A  permanent  decrease  in  the  angle  of  attack  near  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

WING  LOADING. — The  weight  carried  per  imit  area  of  supporting  surface.  The 
area  used  in  computing  the  wing  loading  should  include  the  ailerons,  but  not  the 
tail-plane  or  elevators. 

U.  STABILITY  THEORY. 

DAMPING    FACTOR.— The  percentage  of  damping  in  one  period;  i.   e.,  l-e"^^, 

where  XTis  the  logarithmic  decrement  (q.  v.). 
DIVERGENCE. — A  disturbance  which  increases  without  oscillation. 
LOGARITPIMIC   DECREMENT.— The  natural  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  two  suc- 
cessive amplitudes  of  an  oscillation;  i.  e.,  at  an  interval  of  one  period.     The  general 
equation  of  an  oscillation  may  be  A\Titten 

s  =  Ae~^^  sin  (pt  —  oc), 
in  which  A,  X,  jy,  and  oc  are  constants.  The  amphtude  of  oscillation  is  Ae~'^^. 
The  phase  of  the  vibration  is  jA—  oc.  The  period  is  2  ir/p,  and  max  be  written  T. 
It  follows  that  the  logarithmic  decrement  is  XT.  If  X  is  a  positive  number,  the 
vibration  is  said  to  be  "damped."  (In  an  unstable  oscillation  (q.  v.),  the  quantity 
X  is  a  negative  number.) 
PERIOD. — The  time  taken  for  a  complete  oscillation. 
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U.  STABII.ITY  TIIF.ORY     roi.t.imiod. 

rJllKiOll)   OSCILLATION. -A    Unv^   pniod   <..s<illiili(.n   <liunut«TiHUc   (;f    iIk!   dm- 

(iiilx'd  l(in<j;iludinHl  iiidlidn  <»f  nn  airplnnc. 
RKvSISTAN'CK  DLKI  VATrVKS.— Qiiiinlili(iH  cxprcHsiriK  tlic.  viirialion  of  Hm-  ffirreH 
and  m(im(>iils  on  aifcraCl  due  (<>  distiirhancc^  <if  steady  niotioii.  'riicy  foira  \ho. 
ox])orinu>nlal  basis  of  ihr  lluM)rv  (d'  staljilily,  und  from  llicni  llu!  periods  and  dnini)- 
infi;  factors  of  aircraft  can  bo  calcidatod.  Fn  (lie  g('n(M-al  case  tli(U(!  aro  LS  tianslatory 
and  LS  rotary  derivatives. 

RoTAKY.-    R(>sis(ance  (I(Miva(ives  ex])r(>ssin<^  (lie  vuiiiili'Ti  of  moiuents  and  forc<'H 

due  (o  small  increases  in  the  rotational  V(^locities  of  I  he  uircrnfl. 
TuANSi.ATOiiY. — Resistance  derivalivcs  oxprossin;^  the  variation  of  moments  and 
forces  due  to  small  increases  in  the  translatory  velocities  of  the  aircraft. 
RIGIITrNCi    MOMIONT. — A  moment  which  tends  to  restore  an  aircraft  to  its  i)revioii8 

atliduh;  after  any  small  rotational  dis])laccment. 
SPIRAL   INSTABILITY.— The  instability  on  account  of  which  an  airi)lane  tenrls  to 
depart  from  straight  flight,  by  a  combination  of  side  slij)ping  and  banking,   the 
latter  being  always  too  great  for  the  turn. 
STABILITY: 

(a)  Static  stability. — ^A  machine  is  statically  stable  if,  when  slightly  displaced 
by  rotation  about  its  center  of  gravity  (as  in  wind  tunnel  experimentations), 
moments  come  into  play  which  tend  to. return  the  machine  to  its  normal  attitude. 
(6)  Dynamical  stability. — A  machine  is  dynamically  stable  if,  when  displaced 
from  steady  motion  in  flight,  it  tends  to  return  to  that  steady  state  of  motion. 
In   a  general  way,   the  difTerence  betw^een  static  stability  and  dynamical 
stability  is  that  the  former  depends  on  restoring  moments  and  the  latter  on 
damping  factors. 
Automatic. — Stability   dependent  upon  movable  control  surfaces.     The   term 
"automatic  stability"  is  usuafly  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  control 
surfaces  are  automatically  operated  by  mechanical  means. 
DiRECTiONAT,. — Stability  with  reference  to  rotations  about  the  normal  axis;  i.  e., 
a  machine  possessing  directional  stability  in  its  simplest  form  is  one  for  which 
Nv  is  negative.     Owing  to  symmetry,  directional  stability  is  closely  associated 
with  lateral  stability. 
Inherent. — Stability  of  an  aircraft  dtie  solely  to  the  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  fixed  parts;  i.  e.,  that  property  which  causes  it  when  disturbed  to 
return  to  its  normal  attitude  of  flight  without  the  use  of  the  controls  or  the 
interposition  of  any  mechanical  device. 
Lateral. — Stabilit}'  with  reference  to  disturbances  involving  rolling,  yawing,  or 
side  slipping;  i.  e.,  disturbances  in  which  the  position  of  the  plane  of  symmetry 
of  the  aircraft  is  affected. 
LoNGiTLTDiNAL. — Stability  with  reference  to  disturbances  in  the  plane  of  S3'm- 
metry;  i.  e.,  disturbances  involving  pitching  and  variations  of  the  longitudinal 
and  normal  velocities. 
STABLE   OSCILLATION.— An  oscillation  which  tends  to  die  out. 
UNSTABLE   OSCILLATION.— An  oscillation  of  wliich  the  amplitude  tends  to  in- 
crease. 

ENGINE  TERMS. 

V.  ENGINE  TERMS. 

CONSUMPTION  PER  B.  H.  P.  HOUR.— The  quantity  of  fuel  or  oil  consumed  per 
hour  by  an  engine  running  at  ground  level  divided  by  the  brake-horsepower  de- 
veloped, unless  specifically  stated  otherwise. 

DRY  WEIGHT. — The  weight  of  an  engine  including  carburetors,  propeller  hub 
assembly,  and  ignition  sj'stem  complete,  but  excluding  exhaust  manifolds,  oil,  and 
water. 
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V.  ENGINE  TERMS- Continued. 

HORSEPOWER  OF  AN  ENGINE,  MAXIMUM.— The  maximum  horsepower  wliich 

can  be  safely  maintained  for  periods  not  less  than  five  mimites. 
HORSEPOWER    OF   AN   ENGINE,    NOR^LVL.— The   highest   horsepower   which 

can  be  safely  maintained  for  long  periods. 
REVOLUTIONS,   MAXIMUM. — The  maximum  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 

that  may  be  maintained  for  periods  not  less  than  five  minutes. 
REVOLUTIONS,    NOR^LVL.— The  highest  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  that 

may  be  maintained  for  long  periods. 
RIGHT-KVND   ENGINE.— An  engine  the  final  power  delivery  shaft  of  which  ro- 
tates clockvnse  when  dewed  by  an  observ'er  looking  along  the  engine  toward  the 

power  delivery  end. 
WEIGHT   PER   HORSEPOWER.— The  dry^  weight  of  an  engine  divided  by  the 

normal  horsepower  developed  at  ground  level. 
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By  the  National  Auvibohy  Committee  fok  Akronautich 


PART  II. 
ALPHABETICAL   NOMENCLATURE 

AKRODYNAMIC  PlTCll.^(.SVYi    Pitch.) 

AEROFOIL. — A  wiiiii;liko  striicturo,  Hat  or  curved,  designed  to  obtain  rcacticjn  upon  its  sur- 
faces from  the  air  through  wliich  it  moves. 

AEROFOIL  SECTION. — A  section  of  an  aerofoil  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry  of  the  aerofoil  and  to  the  normal  direction  of  motion. 

AERONAUT.— The  pilot  of  an  aerostat. 

AEROSTAT.^ — An  aircraft  which  embodies  a  container  filled  with  a  gas  lighter  than  air  and 
which  is  sustained  by  the  buoyancy  of  this  gas;  e.  g.,  airship,  balloon. 

AEROSTATICS. — The  science  which  relates  to  the  buoyancy  and  behavior  of  lighter-than-air 
craft. 

AEROSTATION. — The  operation  of  balloons  and  airships.  Corresponds  to  aviation  (q.  v.). 
but  refers  to  lighter-than-air  craft. 

AILERON. — A  hinged  or  pivoted  movable  auxiliary  surface  of  an  airplane,  usually  part  of  the 
trailing  edge  of  a  wing,  the  primary  function  of  which  is  to  impress  a  rolling  moment 
on  the  airplane.     (Fig.  L) 

AIR  SCOOP. — A  projecting  cowl,  which,  by  using  the  dynamic  pressure  of  the  relative  wind 
or  slip-stream,  serves  to  maintain  air  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  ballonet  of  an  aero- 
stat.    (Fig.  2.) 

AIRCRAFT. — Any  form  of  craft  designed  for  the  navigation  of  the  air — airplanes,  airships, 
balloons,  helicopters,  kites,  kite  balloons,  ornithopters,  gliders,  etc. 

AIRDROME. — A  field  providing  facilities  for  aircraft  to  land  and  take  off  and  equipped  with 
hangars,  shops,  and  a  supply  depot  for  the  storage,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  aircraft. 

AIRPLANE. — A  form  of  aircraft  heavier  than  air  which  obtains  support  by  the  dynamic  reac- 
tion of  the  air  against  the  wings  and  which  is  driven  through  the  air  by  a  screw  propeller, 
This  term  is  commonly  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  refer  to  airplanes  fitted  with 
landing  gear  suited  to  operation  from  the  land.  If  the  landing  gear  is  suited  to  opera- 
tion from  the  water,  the  term  "seaplane"  is  used.  (See  definition.) 
Pusher. — A  term  commonly  applied  to  a  single-engine  airplane  with  the  propeller  in  the 

rear  of  the  main  supporting  surfaces.     (Fig.  3.) 
Tandem. — An  airplane  with  two  or  more  sets  of  wings  of  substantially  the  same  area  (not 

including  the  tail  unit)  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other  and  on  about  the  same  level. 
Tractor. — A  term  commonly  applied  to  a  single-engined  airplane  with  the  propeller  for- 
ward of  the  main  supporting  surfaces.     (Fig.  4.) 

AIRSHIP. — A  form  of  aerostat  provided  with  a  propelling  system  and  with  means  of  control- 
ling the  direction  of  movement. 
NoNRiGiD. — An  airship  whose  form  is  maintained  by  the  pressure  of  the  contained  gas. 
Rigid. — An  airship  whose  form  is  maintained  by  a  rigid  structure  contained  within  the 

the  envelope. 
Semirigid. — ^An  airship  whose  form  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  rigid  or  jointed  keel  and 
by  gas  pressure. 

AIR  SPEED.— (5fee  Speed.) 
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AIR-SPEED  INDICATOR.— (5«e  Indicator.) 

ALTIMETER. — An  aneroid  barometer,  mounted  on  an  aircraft,  whose  dial  is  marked  in  feet, 
yards,  or  meters. 

ANEMOMETER. — Any  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  or  force  of  the  wind. 

ANGLE,  CRITICAL. — The   angle  of  attack   at  which   the  flow   about   an   aerofoil  changes 
abruptly,  with  corresponding  abrupt  changes  in  the  hft  and  drag  coefTicients.     An  aero- « 
foil  may  have  two  or  more  critical  angles,  one  of  which  almost  always  corresponds  to 
the  angle  of  maximum  lift. 

4NGLE,  DIHEDRAL. — The  main  supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane  are  said  to  have  a  dihedral 
angle  when  both  right  and  left  wings  are  upwardly  or  downwardl}^  inclined  to  a  hori- 
zontal transverse  line.  The  angle  is  measured  by  the  inclination  of  each  wing  to  the 
horizontal.  If  the  inclination  is  upward,  the  angle  is  said  to  be  positive;  if  downward, 
negative.  The  several  main  supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane  may  have  different 
amounts  of  dihedral.     (Fig.  5.) 

ANGLE,  DOWNWASH. — The  acute  angle  through  which  the  air  stream  relative  to  the  airplane 
is  deflected  by  an  aerofoil.  It  is  measured  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry., 
and  is  denoted  by  the  s3^mbol  t. 

ANGLE,  GLIDING. — The  acute  angle  which  the  flight  path  makes  with  the  horizontal  when 
descending  in  still  air  under  the  influence  of  gravity  alone;  i.  e.,  without  power  from  the 


engme. 


ANGLE,  LANDING. — The  angle  of  attack  of  the  main  supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane  at 
the  instant  of  touching  the  ground  in  a  three-point  landing;  i.  e.,  the  angle  between  the 
wing  chord  and  the  horizontal  when  the  machine  is  resting  on  the  ground  in  its  normal 
position. 
ANGLE  OF  ATTACK. — ^The  acute  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  relative  wind  and  the 
chord  of  an  aerofoil;  i.  e.,  the  angle  between  the  chord  of  an  aerofoil  and  its  motion 
relative  to  the  air.     (This  definition  may  be  extended  to  any  body  having  an  axis.) 

ANGLE  OF  INCIDENCE  (in  directions  for  rigging). — In  the  process  of  rigging  an  airplane 
some  arbitrary  definite  line  in  the  airplane  is  kept  horizontal;  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
a  wing,  or  of  any  aerofoil,  is  the  angle  between  its  chord  and  this  horizontal  line,  which 
may  be  the  line  of  the  upper  longerons  of  the  fuselage  or  nacelle  or  the  thrust  line. 

ANGLE  OF  PITCH. — The  angle  between  two  planes  defined  as  follows:  One  plane  includes 
the  lateral  axis  of  the  aircraft  and  the  direction  of  the  relative  wind;  the  other  plane 
includes  the  lateral  axis  and  the  longitudinal  axis.  (In  normal  flight  the  angle  of  pitch 
is,  then,  the  angle  between  the  longitudinal  axis  and  the  direction  of  the  relative  wind.) 
This  angle  is  denoted  by  6,  and  is  positive  when  the  nose  of  the  aircraft  rises. 

ANGLE  OF  PROPELLER  BLADE  SETTING.— The  angle  which  the  chord  of  a  propeller 
section  makes  with  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  propeller.  This  angle  varies 
along  the  blade,  increasing  as  the  boss  is  approached. 

ANGLE  OF  ROLL,  or  Angle  of  Bank. — The  angle  through  which  an  aircraft  must  be 
rotated  about  its  longitudinal  axis  in  order  to  bring  its  lateral  axis  into  a  horizontal 
plane.     This  angle  is  denoted  by  (j). 

ANGLE  OF  TAIL  SETTING.— The  acute  angle  between  the  chord  of  the  wings  of  an  air- 
plane and  the  chord  of  the  tail  plane.     Denoted  by  the  symbol  /3. 

ANGLE  OF  YAW. — The  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  relative  wind  and  the  plane  of 
symmetr}"  of  an  aircraft.  This  angle  is  denoted  by  ^,  and  is  positive  when  the  aircraft 
turns  to  the  right. 

ANGLE  OF  Zl^RO  LIFT.— (;Sfe  Zero  lift  angle.) 

ANTIDRAG  WIRES.— (5'ee  Wires.) 

ANTILIFT  WIRES.— (5ee  Wires.) 

APPiUlENT  PRESSURE. — The  excess  of  pressure  inside  the  envelope  of  an  aerostat  over 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  case  of  an  airship,  the  excess  of  pressure  is  measured 
at  the  bottom  of  the  envelope  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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AIMM^INDIX.     Tlio  (,iil)o  at  (Iks  holtoin  of  a  haliooii,  mh(mI  for  iiillafion.      In  llic  nmn  of  a  Hphnri- 

cal  balloon  i(.  also  sci'vds  to  increase  lh(>  "head"  of  ^as,  and  so  l,o  build  up  an  intertnil 

pressur(^  sudieient  to  ko(^p  tho  envelope  fioni  beiti*^  pulled  out  of  shape  by  the  w(M{^ht 

of  tho  basket.      (I'ig.  0.) 

ASri'X'T  RATIO.     The  ratio  of  sj)an  to  ineatj  ehord  of  an  acu-ofoil. 

ASl'KCn^  RATIO  OK   I'ROIMOLLKR.S.     Tho  ratio  of  propeller  diameter  to  maximum  blade 

width. 
A'n\\(M>:,  ANCJLIO  OK.    -USVfi  Anj;lo.) 

ATTiTUDlO.     The  atlitudo  of  an  aircraft  is  determined  by   the  inciiiiation  of  its  axes  to  a 
"frame  of  roforonco"  fixed  to  tho  earth;  i.  o.,  tho  attitude  dopend.4  entirely  on  the  posi- 
tion of  tho  aircraft  as  seen  by  an  observer  on  tho  ground. 
AUTOMATIC  VALVP]. — An  automatic  escape  and  safety  valve  for  tho  purpose  of  regulating 

internal  i)ressiire  in  an  aerostat. 
AVIATOR. — Tho  oj)erator  or  i)ilot  of  heavier-than-air  craft.     This  term  is  applied  regardless 

of  the  sex  of   the  opc^rator. 
AXES  OF  AN  AlUCK AFT.— Three  fixed  lines  of  reference;  usually  controidal  and  mutually 
rectangular.     (Fig.  7.) 

The  principal  longitudinal  axis  in  the  plane  of  SA^mmetry^  usually  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  propeller,  is  called  the  longitudinal  axis;  the  axis  perpendicular  to  this  in  the 
plane  of  symmetiy  is  called  the  normal  axis;  and  the  third  axis,-  perpendicular  to  the 
other  two,  is  called  the  lateral  axis.  In  mathematical  discussions  the  first  of  these  axes, 
drawn  from  front  to  rear,  is  called  the  A'  axis;  the  second,  drawn  upward,  the  Z  axis; 
and  the  third,  running  from  right  to  left,  the  Y  axis. 
BALANC^FD  SURFACE.— (*S^e  Surface.) 

BALLONET. — A  small  balloon  within  the  interior  of  a  balloon  or  airship  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  ascent  or  descent  and  for  maintaining  pressure  on  the  outer  envelope  so 
as  to  prevent  deformation. 
BALLOON. — A  form  of  aerostat  deriving  its  support  in  the  air  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  air 
displaced  by  an  envelope  the  form  of  which  is  maintained  b}^  the  j)ressure  of  a  contained 
gas  lighter  than  air,  and  having  no  power  plant  or  means  of  controlling  the  direction  of 
llight  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
Barrage. — A  small  captive  balloon,  raised  as  a  protection  against  attacks  by  airplanes. 
Captive. — A  balloon  restrained  from  free  flight  by  means  of  a  cable  attaching  it  to  the 

earth. 
Kite. — An  elongated  form  of  captive  balloon,  fitted  wdth  tail  appendages  to  keep  it  headed 
into  the  wind,  and  usually  deriving  increased  lift  due  to  its  axis  being  inclined  to  the 
wdnd.     A  Caquot  balloon  is  of  this  type.     (Fig.  8.) 
Nurse. — A  small  balloon  made  of  heavy  fabric,  employed  as  a  portable  means  for  storing 
gas.     Sometimes  one  is  so  connected  as  to  automatically  allow  for  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  gas  in  an  aerostat  when  on  the  ground. 
Pilot. — A  small  balloon  sent  up  to  show'  the  direction  of  the  wind  by  observations  of  its 

flight  with  theodolites. 
Sounding. — ^A  small  balloon  sent  aloft  without  passengers  but  with  registering  meteoro- 
logical and  other  instmments. 
BALLOON  BED. — A  mooring  place  on  the  ground  for  a  captive  balloon. 
BALLOON  FABRIC— (6^ee  Fabric.) 

BANK. — To  incline  an  airplane  laterally.     Right  bank  is  to  incline  the  airplane  wath  the  right 
wing  down.     Also  used  as  a  noun  to  describe  the  position  of  an  airplane  when  its  lateral 
axis  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal. 
BANK,  ANGLE  OF.— (See  Angle  of  roll.) 

BAROGRAPH. — An  instrument  used  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  variations  in  barometric 
pressure.  In  aeronautics  the  charts  on  which  the  records  are  made  sometimes  indicate 
altitudes  directly  instead  of  barometric  pressures. 
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BARRAGE  BALLOON.— (5ee  Balloon.) 

BAURKL  ROLL. — An  ncrinl  manouvor  in  which  a  complete  revolution  about  the  longitudinal 

axis  is  made,  the  direction  of  flight  being  appro.ximately  maintained. 
BASKET. — The  car  suspended  beneath  a  balloon,  for  passengers,  ballast,  etc. 
BAY, — The  cubic  section  of  a  truss  included  between  two  transversely  adjacent  sets  of  struts 

of  an  airplane.     The  first  bay  is  the  one  closest  to  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
BIPLANE. — A  form  of  airplane  whose  main  supporting  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts, 

superimposed. 
BLADE  BACK. — The  markedly  convex  surface  of  a  propeller  blade  which  corresponds  to  the 

upper  surface  of  an  aerofoil. 
BLADE  FACE. — The  surface  of  a  propeller  blade,  flat  or  slightly  cambered  near  the  tips, 

which  corresponds  to  the  lower  surface  of  an  aerofoil. 
BLADE  SETTING,  ANGLE  OF.— (See  Angle.) 

BLADE  WIDTH  RATIO.— The  ratio  of  the  width  of  a  propeller  blade  at  any  point  to  the 
,  circumference  of  the  circle  along  which  that  point  travels  when  the  propeller  is  rotating 

and  the  airplane  is  held  stationary-.     When  used  without  qualifying  terms,  it  refers  to 

the  ratio  of  the  maximum  blade  width  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  swept  by  the 

propeller, 
BOAT  SEAPLANE.— (S'ee  Seaplane.) 
BONNET. — The  appliance,  having  the  form  of  a  parasol,  which  protects  the  valve  of  a  spherical 

balloon  against  rain. 
BOSS. — The  central  portion  of  an  airscrew.     The  portion  in  which  the  hub  is  mounted. 
BOW  STIFFENERS. — Rigid  members  attached  to  the  bow  of  a  nonrigid  or  semirigid  enve- 
lope to  reinforce  it  against  the  i)ressure  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  airship.     (Some- 
times called  nose  stiff eners.) 
BRIDLE. — A  sling  of  cordage  which  has  its  ends  attached  to  the  envelope  of  a  balloon  or 

airship  and  a  rope  or  cable  running  from  an  intermediate  point. 
BULKHEAD. — A  transverse  structural  member  of  a  fuselage  or  nacelle,  continuous  around 

the  periphery. 
BUOYANCY. — The  upward  force  exerted  on  a  lighter-than-air  craft  due  to  the  air  which 

it  displaces. 
Center  of. — The  center  of  volume  of  the  gas  container  or  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gas 

(envelope)  of  a  balloon  or  airship. 
Gross. — The  total  upward  force  on  an  aerostat  at  rest:  the  total  volume  multiplied  by  the 

difference  of  density  of  the  air  and  the  contained  gas. 
Positive  and  negative. — The  positive  or  negative  difference  between  the  buoyancy  and 

the  weight  of  a  balloon  or  airship.     The  unbalanced  force  which  causes  ascent  or  descent. 
CABANE. — ^A  pyramidal  or  prismoidal  framework  to  which  "wire  or  cable  stays  are  secured. 
CAMBER. — The  convexity  or  rise  of  the  curve  of  an  aerofoil  from  its  chord,  usually  expressed 

as  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  departure  of  the  curve  from  the  chord  to  the  length  of  the 

chord.     "Top  camber"  refers  to  the  top  surface  of  an  aerofoil  and  "bottom  camber" 

to  the  bottom  surface;  "mean  camber"  is  the  mean  of  these  two. 
CAMBER  RATIO. — The  ratio  of  the  maximum  ordinate  of  a  propeller  section  to  its  chord. 
CAPACITY. — The  cubic  contents  or  volume  of  an  aerostat. 
CAPTIVE   BALLOON.— (-See  Balloon.) 
CAQUOT  BALLOON.— (-Sec  Balloon,  kite.) 
CAR. — The  nacelle  of  an  airship. 
CEILING: 

Absolute. — The  maximum  height  above  sea  level  which  a  given  aircraft  can  approach 

asymptotically,  assuming  standard  air  conditions. 
Service. — The  height  above  sea  level  at  which  a  given  aircraft  ceases  to  rise  at  a  rate 

higher  than  a  small  specified  one  (100  feet  per  minute  in  United  States  Air  Service). 

This  specified  rate  may  be  different  in  the  services  of  different  countries. 
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(iOlili.  'I'li(>  (Mitini  slriichin^  of  the  win<^s  mid  wiiij^  tnissinj^  on  otic  hkU-  of  I  lie  fijscliif^c  of  an 
aiipliiiK^,  or  hclAvccM  fusclu^cH  or  micelles,  wlicn*  llicrc  nvr  more  llniii  one. 

(MCN'IMOR  OV  PRIOSSl'ltIO  OK  AN  AEKOKOII.  SIOCTION.  TIk;  point  in  the  elioni  of  uo 
aerofoil  seel  ion,  prolonjjed  if  necessary,  through  wliicli  at  any  ^iven  attitude  the  liiM;  of 
action  of  the  resiiltaid  air  forces  passes. 

OITORl): 

Ok  an  AEKoroTT,  SECTION.  The  line  of  a  straighlcdf^e  hrouf^hl  info  eonla(;t  willi  iltc  lower 
surface  of  the  section  at  two  points.  In  (he  case  of  an  aerofoil  havirif^  douhle  convex 
camber  the  strai<^ht  line  joining  the  leadin*^  and  trailinj^  edg(>s.  (Tlicsc;  cd^cH  rnay  ho 
defined,  for  this  purpose,  as  the  two  points  in  the  section  which  are  farth(!st  apart.) 
(Fi^.  9.) 
LenotiiV   -The  length  of  the  projection  of  the  aerofoil  section  on  its  chord. 

CllOlU),  MEAN,  OF  A  WING.  The  ([uoticnt  o})taine(l  by  dividing  tlie  wing  area  by  the 
extreme  dimension  of  the  wing  projection  at  right  angles  to  th(^  chord. 

CHORD,  MEAN,  OF  A  COMJilNATlON  OF  WINGS.-If  c  be  the  mean  chord  of  the  com- 
bination Ci,  Cj,  C3,  etc.,  the  mean  chords  of  each  wing  corresponchng  to  areas  6',,  S2,  S^, 

etc.,  then 

_c^  S1+C2  S^  +  Cg  83  + 

CLIMB,  RATE  OF.— The  vertical  component  of  the  air  speed  of  an  aircraft;  i.  e.,  its  vertical 

velocity  with  reference  to  the  air. 
COCKPIT. — The  open  spaces  in  which  the  pilot  and  passengers  are  accommodated.     A  cockpit 

is  never  completely  housed  in. 
CONCENTRATION  RING: 

Airship.- — A  metal  ring  to  which  several  rigging  lines  are  brought  from  the  envelope  and 

from  which  one  or  more  lines  also  lead  to  the  car. 
Free  balloon. — ^A  hoop  to  which  are  attached  the  ropes  suspending  the  basket  and  to 

which  the  net  is  also  secured. 
Parachute. — A  hoop  to  which  the  rigging  of  the  parachute  is  attached  and  also  the  line 

sustaining  the  passenger. 
CONSUMPTION  PER  B.  H.  P.  HOUR.— The  quantity  of  fuel  or  oil  consumed  per  hour  by 

an  engine  running  at  ground  level  divided  by  the  brake  horsepower  developed,  unless 

specifically  stated  otherwise. 
CONTROL  COLUMN  OR  YOKE.— A  control  lever  with  a  rotatable  wheel  mounted  at  its 

upper  end,     (See  Control  stick.)     Pitching  is  controlled  by  fore-and-aft  movement  of 

the  column;  rolling,  by  rotation  of  the  wheel.     "Wheel  control"  is  that  type  of  control 

in  which  such  a  column  or  yoke  is  used. 
CONTROL  STICK. — The  vertical  lever  by  means  of  which  certain  of  the  principal  controls  of 

an  airplane  are  operated.     Pitching  is  controlled  by  a  fore-and-aft  movement  of  the 

stick,  rolling  by  a  side-to-side  movement.     "Stick  control"  is  that  type  of  control  in 

which  such  a  stick  is  used. 
CONTROLS. — A  general  term  applying  to  the  means  provided  to  enable  the  pilot  to  control 

the  speed,  direction  of  flight,  attitude,  and  power  of  an  aircraft. 
CORD. — A  species  of  wire  made  up  of  several  strands  (usually  7)  twisted  together  as  in  a  rope, 

each  of  the  strands,  in  turn,  being  made  up  of  several  (usually  19)  individual  wires. 
COWTjING. — The  metal  covering  which  houses  the  engine  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  the 

fuselage  or  nacelle  as  well. 
CRITICAL  ANGLE.— (5fee  Angle.) 
CROSS-WIND  FORCE. — The  component  perpendicular  to  the  lift  and  to  the  drag  of  the  total 

force  on  an  aircraft  due  to  the  air  through  w^hich  it  moves. 
CROW'S-FOOT. — A  system  of  diverging  short  ropes  for  distributing  the  pull  of  a  single  rope. 
DAMPING  FACTOR. — ^The  percentage  of  damping  in  one  period,  i.  e.,  l=e  — XT,  where  \T 

is  the  logarithmic  decrement  (q.  v.). 
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DEAD    LOAD.  -(5^^  Load.) 

DUlEDliAL  ANGLE.— (^fif  Angle.) 

DISK  AREA.  —The  total  area  swept  by  a  propeller,  i.e.,  the  area  of  a  circle  having  a  diameter 

ci[ua\  to  the  propeller  diameter. 
DISCHARGEABLE  WEIGHT.— The  excess  of  the  gross  buoyancy  over  the  dead  load,  the 
crew  and  such  items  of  equipment  as  are  essential  to  enable  an  airship  to  fly  and  land 
safely. 
DIVE.— A  steep  glide. 

DIVERGENCE. — A  disturbance  which  increases  without  oscillation. 

DOPE,  AIRPLANE. — A  general  term  applied  to  the  material  used  in  treating  the  cloth  surface 
of  airplane  members  to  increase  strength,  produce  tautness,  and  act  as  a  filler  to  maintain 
air-tightness. 
DOWNWASH  ANGLE.— GSeg  Angle.) 

DRAG. — The  component  parallel  to  the  relative  wind  of  the  total  force  on  an  aerofoil  or  air- 
craft due  to  the  air  through  which  it  moves. 

In  the  case  of  an  airplane,  that  part  of  the  drag  due  to  the  wings  is  called  "wing 
resistance;''  that  due  to  the  rest  of  the  ah'plane  is  called  "structural,"  or  "parasite 
resistance." 
DRAG  ROPE. — The  rope  dropped  by  an  airship  in  order  to  allow  it  to  be  secured  by  a  landing 

party. 
DRAG  STRUT. — A  compression  member  of  the  internal  bracing  system  of  an  aerofoil. 
DRAG  WIRES.— (,See  Wires.) 
DRIFT. — The  angular  deviation  from  a  set  course  over  the  earth,  due  to  cross  currents  of 

wind;  hence,  "drift  meter." 
DRIFT  METER. — An  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  the  angular  deviation  of  an  aircraft 

from  a  set  course,  due  to  cross  winds. 
DRIP  FLAP. — A  strip  of  fabric  attached  b}'  one  edge  to  the  envelope  of  an  aerostat  so  that 
rain  runs  off  its  free  edge  instead  of  dripping  into  the  basket  or  car.     The  drip  flap  assists 
also  to  keep  the  suspension  ropes  dry  and  nonconducting. 
DRY  WEIGHT. — The  weight  of  an  engine,  including  carburetors,  propeller-hub  assembly,  and 

ignition  system,  complete,  but  excluding  exhaust  manifolds. 
DYNAMIC  FACTOR. — The  ratio  between  the  load  carried  by  any  part  of  an  aircraft  when 
accelerating  or  when  other%\-ise  subjected  to  abnormal  conditions  and  the  load  carried 
in  normal  flight. 
DYNAMIC  LIFT.— (^6e  Lift.) 
EFFECTIVE  FlTCR.—(See  Pitch.) 
ELEVATOR. — A  movable  auxiliary  surface  of  an  airplane,  usually  attached  to  the  tail  plane, 

the  function  of  which  is  to  impress  a  pitching  moment  on  the  aircraft.     (Fig.  10.) 
EMPENNAGE.— Same  as  Tail  unit  (q.  v.). 
ENVELOPE. — The  outer  covering  of  a  rigid  airship;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  balloon  or  a  nonrigid 

airship,  the  bag  which  contains  the  gas. 
EQUATOR. — The  largest  horizontal  circle  of  a  spherical  balloon. 

FABRIC,  BALLOON. — The  finished  material,  usually  rubberized,  of  which  balloon  or  airship 

envelopes  are  made. 

Biased.— Plied  fabric  in  which  the  tlu-eads  of  the  plies  are  at  an  angle  to  each  other. 

Parallel. — ^Plied  fabric  in  which  the  thi-eads  of  the  plies  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

FACTOR,  DYNAMIC— (^€6  Dynamic  factor.) 

FACTOR  OF  SAFETY. — The  ratio  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  member  to  the  maximum 

possible  load  occurring  under  conditions  specified. 
FAIRING. — A  member  whose  primary  function  is  to  produce  a  smooth  outline  and  to  reduce 
head  resistance  or  drag. 
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KFNS.  -Small  stalioiiarv  siiifatMvs,  Hiihstaiilially  v<Mtical,  al-Uiclird  to  difrordrit  [)arts  <»f  aircraft, 

in  ordtu'  to  [)r()in<)to  sLahility;  for  oxainphi,  tail  Muh,  skid  liriH,  otc-,     I'iiiH  aro  HoiuctinioH 

adjUHtahlo.     (Kig.  10.) 
Skid  kins. — b\)i«  and  aft  vortical  surfacos,  usually  placod  woll  out  toward  th(5  tips  of  tlio 

U|)por  piano,  (losi<j;ii(Hl  to  provide  tho  vortical  k(5ol-Hurfaco  required  for  stability. 
FINS,  KrriO  BALLOON.    Tho  air-iuflatod  lohos  iiitoiuh^d  to  kci^)  tlio  halloon  headed  into 

tho  wind. 
FIRE  WALL. — A  inotal  plate,  so  sot  as  to  isolate  from  the  engine  the  otluir  parts  of  the  air- 
piano  structure,  and  thus  to  reduce  th(^  risk  from  a  backdre. 
FITLTNO. — A  {generic  term  for  any  small  metal  part  used  in  tho  structure  of  an  airj)lano. 
FLIGirr  TATIL — The  path  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  aircraft  with  reference , to  the  earth. 
FLOAT. — A  completely  inclosed  water-tight  structure  attached   to  an  aircraft  in  order  to 

furnish  it  buoyancy  wlion  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water.     In  float  seaplanes 

tho  crow  is  carried  in  a  fuselage  or  nacelle  separate  from  tho  float. 
FLOAT  SEAPLANE.— (6'ee  Seaplane.) 
FLOTATION  GEAR. — An  emergency  landing    gear    attached    to    an    airplane,   which   will 

permit  of  safe  landing  on  the  water  and  provide  buoyancy  when  resting  on  the  surface 

of  the  water. 
FLYING  BOAT.— (See  Seaplane.) 
FREE-FLIGHT  TESTING.— The  conduct  of  special  flight  tests  of  a  scientific   nature,   as 

contrasted  with  performance  testing  (q.  v.). 
FULL  LOAD.— (/See  Load.) 
FUSELAGE. — The   elongated   structure,   of   approximately   streamline  form,    to   which   are 

attached  the  wings  and  tail  unit  of  an  airplane.     In  general  it  is  designed  to  hold  tho 

passengers. 
FUSELAGE,  LENGTH  OF. — The  distance  from  the  nose  of  the  fuselage  (including  the  engine 

bed  and  radiator,  if  present)  to  the  after  end  of  the  fuselage,  not  including  the  control 

and  stabilizing  surfaces. 
GAP. — The  shortest  distance  between  the  planes  of  the  chords  of  tho  upper  and  lower  wings 

of  a  biplane,  measm'ed  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the  upper  wing  at  any 

designated  point  of  its  entering  edge.     (Fig.  11.) 
GEOMETRICAJL  PITCH.— (.See  Pitch.) 
GLIDE,  TO. — To  descend  at  a  normal  angle  of  attack  without  engine  power  sufEcient  for 

level  flight,  the  propeller  thrust  being  replaced  by  a  component  of  gravity  along  the 

line  of  flight. 
GLIDER. — ^A  form  of  aircraft  similar  to  an  airplane,  but  without  any  power  plant.     Gliders 

are  used  chiefly  for  sport. 
GLIDING  ANGLE.— (/See  Anglo.) 
GORE. — The  portion  of  the  envelope  of  a  balloon  or  airship  included  between  two  adjacent 

meridian  seams. 
GROSS   BUOYANCY.— (/See  Buoyancy.) 

GROUND  CLOTH.— Canvas  placed  on  the  ground  to  protect  a  balloon. 
GROUND   SPEED.— (.See  Speed.) 
HANDLING  TRUCK. — ^A  truck,  mounted  nn  wheels  or  sliding  on  ways,  on  which  airplanes 

or  seaplanes  may  be  placed  to  facilitate  moving  them  about  and  carrying  them  to  and 

from  their  hangars. 
HANGAR. — A  shelter  for  housing  aircraft. 
HELICOPTER. — ^A  form  of  aircraft  whose  support  in  the  air  is  derived  from  the  vertical 

thrust  of  propellers. 
HOG  (AIRSHIP) . — A  distortion  of  the  envelope  in  which  the  axis  becomes  convex  upward  or 

both  ends  droop. 
HORN. — The  operating  lever  of  a  control  surface  of  an  aircraft,  e.  g.,  aileron  horn,  rudder  horn, 

elevator  horn. 
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IIORSEPOWKR    OF    AN    ENCIINE,    MAXIMUM.— Tlio  maximum  horsepower  which  ran 

be  safely  maintained  for  periods  not  less  than  live  minutes. 
lIORSEPOWlhl     OF    AN    ENOINE,     NORMAL.— The  highest  horsepower  which  can  be 

safely  maintained  for  long  periods. 
HULL  (AIRSHIP). — The  main  structure  of  a  rigid  airship,  consisting  of  a  covered  elongated 

framework  which  incloses  the  gas  bags  and  which  supports  the  cars  and  equipment. 
HULL  (SEAPLANE). — The  portion  of  a  boat  seaplane  which  furnishes  buoyancy  when  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  which  the  main  supporting  surfaces  and  other 
parts  are  attached,  and  which  contains  accommodati<ms  for  the  crew. 
INCIDENCE,  ANGLE  OF.— (See  Angle.) 
INCLINOMETER: 

Absolute. — An  instrument  giving  the  attitude  of  an  aircraft  with  reference  to  true  gravity. 
Relative. — An  instrument  giving  the  attitude  of  an  aircraft  with  reference  to  apparent 
gravity.    Such  instruments  are  sometimes  incon-cctly  referred  to  as  banking  indicators 
INDICATOR,  AIR-SPEED. — An  anemometer  mounted  on  an  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  speed  of  the  aircraft. 
True  air-speed  indicator. — An  instrument,  usually  working  on  the  principle  of  the 
Biram  or  Robinson  anemometers,  which  gives  the  true  air  speed,  independent  of  density. 
Apparent  air-speed  indicator. — An  instrument,  usualh^  dependent  on  pressure  meas- 
urements, the  readings  of  which  vary  with  the  density  of  the  air. 
INDRAFT. — The  drawing  in  of  air  from  in  front  of  a  propeller  by  the  action  of  the  rotating 
blades.    The  indraft  velocity  relative  to  the  propeller  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  undisturbed  air  at  most  points  of  the  propeller  disk. 
INSPECTION  WINDOW. — A  small  transparent  window  in  the  envelope  of  a  balloon  or  in 

the  wdng  of  an  airplane  to  allow  inspection  of  the  interior. 
JACKSTAY. — A  longitudinal  rigging  provided  to  maintain  the  correct  distance  between  the 

heads  of  various  riggings  on  an  airship. 
KEEL. — A  member  or  assembly  of  members  which  provides  longitidunal  strength  to  an  air- 
ship of  rigid  or  semirigid  type.     In  the  case  of   a  rigid  airship  the  keel  is  usually  an 
elaborately  trussed  girder  and  may  be  inclosed  within  the  envelope  or  may  project  be- 
yond (usually  below)  the  regular  cross-sectional  form  of  the  envelope. 
Articulated. — A  keel  made  up  of  a  series  of  members  hinged  together  at  their  ends. 
KING  POST. — The  main  compression  member  of  a  trussing  sj'stem  applied  to  a  member 

subject  to  bending.     (Fig.  4.) 
KITE. — A  form  of  aircraft  without  other  propelling  means  then  the  towline  pull,  whose  support 

is  derived  from  the  force  of  the  wind  moving  past  its  surface. 
KITE  BALLOON.— (See  Balloon.) 
LAMINATED   WOOD. — Wooden  parts  made  up  by  gluing  or  otherwise  fastening  together 

individual  w^ood  planks  or  laminations  with  the  grain  substantially  parallel. 
LANDING  ANGLE.— (See  Angle.) 

LANDING  FIELD. — ^A  field  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  of  airplanes  landing  or  taking  off. 
LANDING  GEAR. — The  understructure  of  an  aircraft  designed  to  carry  the  load  when  in 

contact  with  the  land  or  water. 
LEADING  EDGE. — The  foremost  edge  of  an  aerofoil  or  propeller  blade. 
LENGTH,  CHORD.— (See  Chord.) 
LENGTH,  FUSELAGE.— (See  Fuselage.) 
LENGTH,  OVER-ALL.— (See  Over-all.) 

LIFT. — The  component  of  the  total  air  force  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  relative  mnd  and 
in  the  plane  of  symmetry.     It  must  be  specified  whether  this  applies  to  a  complete  air- 
craft or  parts  thereof.     (In  the  case  of  an  airship  this  is  often  called  "  dynamic  Uft.") 
LIFT  WIRES.— (See  Wires.) 
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LOAD: 

l)KAi).--Th(i  siriicliirc,  pownr  |)liml,  luul  csscnlinl  iic«css(trics  i>{  un  airciaft.     fn'-liMli-d  in 

(his  jiro  (ho  vvadir  iii  Uui  radiiUor,  (achnmclcr,  (,h('riiiorii('(<*r,  ^a'l^cs,  aii-Hpccd  indicatorH, 

Uncls,  al(inu't(M',  compass,  wa(ch  and  iiaiid  starter,  and  also,  in  the,  case;  of  an  a('n»Htat, 

tho  amount  i»f  halhist  whidi  must  bo  carriod  to  assist  in  maUinj;  a  safo  hindinj^. 

Full. — Tho  total  woiglit  of  an  ait-craft  when  loaded  t<»  (he  maximum  authorizcid  ioadinj^ 

of  that  ])articuhir  typo. 
Useful. — Tho  oxeoss  of  the  full  load  over  tho  dead  load  of  tlus  aircraft  itstilf.    Tlu^ntforo 
Useful  load  includ(>s  (h(^  crew  and  ])assen«];ers,  oil  and  fuel,  ballast,  eloctric-lii^ht  installa- 
tion, chart  board,  detachable  gun  mounts,  bomb  stora<;o  and  releasing   gear,  wireless 
ai)])aiatus,  etc. 

LOAD  FACTOR. — The  ratio  of  tho  ultimate  strength  of  a  member  to  the  load  under  horizontal 
steady  rectilinear  flight  conditions. 

LOBES. ^Tn dated  bags  at  the  stern  of  an  elongated  balloon,  designed  to  give  it  directional 
stability.  Also  used  to  denote  the  sections  into  whicli  the  envelope  is  sometimes 
(e.  g.,  in  the  Astra-Torres)  divided  by  the  tension  of  the  internal  rigging. 

LOGARITHMIC  DECREMENT.— The  natm-al  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  two  successive  ampli- 
tudes of  an  oscillation;  i.  e.,  at  an  interval  of  one  period.  The  general  equation  of  an 
oscillation  may  be  written 

s=Ae-^' sin  (pt—<x), 

in  whicli  A,  X,  p,  and  oc  are  constants.     The  amplitude  of  oscillation  is  Ae~^K  The  phase 

of  the  vibration  is  pt—  <x.     The  period  is  27r/p,  and  may  be  written  T.     It  follows  that 

the  logarithmic  decrement  is  XT.     If  X  is  a  positive  number,  the  vibration  is  said  to  be 

"damped."     [In  an  unstable  oscillation  (q.  v.),  the  quantity  X  is  a  negative  number.] 
LONGERON. — A  fore-and-aft  member  of  the  framing  of  an  airplane  fuselage  or  nacelle,  usually 

continuous  across  a  number  of  points  of  support.     (Fig.  12.) 
LOOP. — An  aerial  maneuver  in  which  the  airplane  describes  an  approximately  circular  path 

in  the  plane  of  the  longitudinal  and  normal  axes,  the  lateral  axis  remaining  horizontal, 

and  the  upper  side  of  the  airplane  remaining  on  the  inside  of  the  circle. 
MAIN  SUPPORTING  SURFACE.— (5ee  Surface.) 
MARGIN  OF  POWER.— (^See  Power.) 
MEAN  CHORD  OF  A  WING.— (5ee  Chord.) 

MEAN  CHORD  OF  A  COMBINATION  OF  WINGS.— (^'ee  Chord.) 
MEAN  SPAN.— (-See  Span,  mean.) 
MINIMUM  SPEED.— (-See  Speed.) 
MONOCOQUE. — ^A  type  of  fuselage  which  is  constructed  by  wrapping  strips  of  veneer  around 

formers,  and  in  which  the  veneer  is  primarily  depended  on  to  carry  stresses  arising  in 

the  fuselage. 
MONOPLANE. — A  form  of  airplane  which  has  but  one  main  supporting  surface  extending 

equally  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
MOORING  HARNESS. — The  sj^stem  of  bands  of  tape  over  the  top  of  a  balloon  to  which  are 

attached  the  mooring  ropes. 
MULTIPLANE. — ^A  form  of  airplane  whose  main  supporting  surface  is  divided  into  four  parts, 

superimposed. 
NACELLE. — The  inclosed  shelter  for  passengers  or  for  a  power  plant.     A  nacelle  is  usually 

shorter  than  a  fuselage,  and  does  not  carry  the  tail  unit. 
NET. — ^A  rigging  made  of  ropes  and  twine  on  spherical  balloons  which  supports  the  weight  of 

the  basket,  etc.,  distributing  the  load  over  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  envelope. 
NONRIGID  AIRSHIP.— (-See  Airship.) 
NOSE  CAP.^A  cap  used  to  reinforce  the  bow  stiffeners  of  an  airship. 
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NOSE  HEAVY. — The  condition  of  an  aircraft  in  which,  in  any  given  condition  of  normal 
fliglit,  tlie  nose  tends  to  drop  if  tlie  longitudinal  control  is  released;  i.  e.,  tlic  condition 
in  which  the  pilot  has  to  exert  a  pull  on  the  control  stick  or  column  to  maintain  the  given 
condition. 

NURSE  BALLOON.— (5'ee  Balloon.) 

ORNITHOPTER. — A  form  of  aircraft  deriving  its  support  and  propelling  force  from  flapping 
wings. 

OSCILLATION,  PHUGOID. — A  long  period  oscillation  characteristic  of  the  disturbed  longi- 
tudinal motion  of  an  airplane. 

OSCILLATION,  STABLE.— An  oscillation  which  tends  to  die  out. 

OSCILLATION,  UNSTABLE. — An  oscillation  of  which  the  amplitude  tends  to  increase. 

OVER-ALL  LENGTH. — The  distance  from  the  extreme  front  to  the  extreme  rear  of  an  air- 
craft, including  the  propeller  and  the  tail  unit. 

OVERHANG. — One-half  the  difference  in  the  span  of  any  two  main  supporting  surfaces  of 
an  airplane.  The  overhang  is  positive  when  the  upper  of  the  two  main  supporting 
surfaces  has  the  larger  span.     (Fig.  5.) 

PANCAKE,  TO. — ^To  "level  off"  an  airplane  higher  than  for  a  normal  landing,  causing  it  to 
stall  and  descend  with  the  wings  at  a  very  large  angle  of  attack  and  approximately 
without  bank,  on  a  steeply  inclined  path. 

PANEL  AEROSTAT.— The  unit  piece  of  fabric  of  which  the  envelope  of  an  aerostat  is  made. 

PANEL  AIRPIxdVNE. — A  portion  of  a  wing  of  an  airplane  which  is  constructed  entirely  sepa- 
rately from  the  rest  of  the  wing,  and  which  is  attached  to  the  remainder  by  bolts  and 
fittings. 

PARACHUTE. — An  apparatus  used  to  retard  the  descent  of  a  falling  body  by  offering  resistance 
to  motion  through  the  air;  usually  made  of  light  fabric  with  no  rigid  parts. 

PARASITE  RESISTANCE.— (<See  Drag.) 

PATCH,  AIRSHIP. — A  strengthened  or  reinforced  flap  of  fabric,  of  variable  form  according  to 
the  maker,  which  is  cemented  to  the  envelope  and  forms  an  anchor  by  which  some 
portion  of  the  machine  is  attached  to  the  envelope.     (Fig.  2.) 

PERFORMANCE. — The  maximum  and  minimum  speeds  and  rate  of  climb  at  various  altitudes, 
the  time  to  climb  to  these  altitudes,  and  the  ceiling  constitute  the  performance  charac- 
teristics of  an  airplane, 

PERFORMANCE  TESTING. — The  process  of  determining  the  performance  characteristics 
of  an  airplane. 

PERIOD. — The  time  taken  for  a  complete  oscillation. 

PERMEABILITY. — The  measiu^e  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  gas  through  intact  balloon  fabric; 
usually  expressed  in  cubic  meters  per  square  meter  per  24  hours. 

PHILLIPS'  ENTRY. — A  reversal  of  curvature  of  the  lower  surface  of  an  aerofoil  near  the 
leading  edge.  The  result  is  to  decrease  the  drag  and  provide  more  depth  for  the  front 
spar.     (Fig.  9.) 

PHUGOID  OSCILLATION.— (^ee  Oscillation.) 

PILOT  BALLOON.— (See  Balloon.) 

PITCH  OF  A  PROPELLER: 

Pitch,  aerodynamic. — The  distance  a  propeller  would  have  to  advance  in  one  revolution 

in  order  that  the  torque  might  be  zero. 
Pitch,  effective. — The  distance  an  aircraft  advances  along  its  flight  path  for  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  propeller. 
Pitch,  geometrical. — The  distance  an  element  of  a  propeller  would  advance  in  one 
revolution  if  it  were  turning  in  a  solid  nut;  i.  e.,  if  it  were  moving  along  a  helix  of  slope 
equal  to  the  angle  between  the  chord  of  the  element  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
propeller  axis.  The  mean  geometrical  pitch  of  a  propeller,  which  is  a  quantity  com- 
monly used  in  specifications,  is  the  mean  of  the  geometrical  pitches  of  the  several 
elements. 
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IMTCII  ()!''   A    riiOriOI.I.lOIl     Contiriuod. 

rriiii,  STANOAIU).     'rii(<  "pilcli  ol  a  |>n)|)(>ller"  is  UMUully  stuU'd  us  lh(i  gcomctricul  pitch 

livkcn  at  two-tliirds  of  (hci  radius. 
I'ri'cii,  viirruAi..     'Piio  disl.aiu'o  a  proixdler  would  have;  Lo  advance  in  oik-  i<voiuti(jii  in 

order  thai,  there  mi^lit  ho  no  thrust. 
I'lTdl,  ANGLIO  OF.— {See  Anglo.) 
Vl'Wn  SLIP.— (^^'r' Slip.) 
WWW  SPKI01).  —  (-SV^' Speed.) 
FITOT  TUBE. —A  tube  with  an  end  open  s{|iiare  to  a  fhiid  stream.     It  is  exposed  with  the 

ojien  end  pointin<]^  upstream  to  (U^tect  an  imj)act  pressure.     It  is  usually  associated  with 

a  coaxial   tube  surrounding  it,  having  perl'orations  normal  to  tlie  axis  for  indicating 

static  pressure;  or  there  is  such  a  tube  placed  near  it  and  parallel  to  it,  with  a  closed 

conical  end  and  having  perforations  in  its  side.     The  velocity  of  the  fluid  can  bo  deter- 
mined from  the  difTercnco  between  the  impact  pressure  and  the  static  pressure,  as  read 

by  a  suitable  gauge.     This  instrument  is  often  used  to  determine  the  velocity  of  an 

aircraft  through  the  air.     (Fig.  13.) 
PLYWOOD.  -A  product  formed  by  gluing  together  two  or  more  layers  of  wood  veneer. 
POWP]R,  MARGIN  OF. — The  difference  between  the  power  available  at  any  given  speed  and 

in  air  of  given  density  and  the  power  required  for  level  flight  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  best  rate  of  climb  at  any  altitude  depends  on  the  maximum  margin  of  power. 
POWER  LOADING.— llie  weight  pej-  horsepower,  computed  on  a  basis  of  lull  load  and  of 

power  in  air  of  standard  density  unless  otherwise  stated. 
PRESSURE  NOZZLE. — The  apparatus  which,  in  combination  with  a  gauge,  is  used  to  measure 

the  pressure  due  to  speed  through  the  air.     Includes  both  Pi  tot  and  Venturi  tubes. 

Pressure  nozzles  of  various  types  are  also  used  in  yawmeters  and  other  instruments. 
PROOFING. — Material  applied  to  the  fabric  of  an  aerostat  at  the  time  of  manufacture  to 

protect  it  against  weather  or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  gas. 
PROPELLER,  PUSHER. — A  propeller  which  is  placed  at  the  rear  end  of  its  shaft  and  pushes 

against  the  thrust  bearing. 
PROPELLER,  TRACTOR.— A  propeller  which  is  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  its  shaft  and 

pulls  on  the  thrust  bearing. 
PURITY  OF  A  GAS. — The  percentage,  by  number  of  molecules,  of  the  light  gas  used  for 

inflation,  such  as  hvdrogen,  to  all  the  gases  \nthin  the  container. 
PUSHER  AIRPLANE.— (-See  Airplane.) 
PUSHER  PROPELLER.— (-See  Propeller.) 
QUADRUPLANE. — A  form  of  airplane  whose  main  supporting  surface  is  divided  into  four 

parts,  superimposed. 
RACE  ROTATION. — The  rotation  of  the  air  influenced  by  a  propeller.     This  rotation  is  much 

more  marked  in  the  slip  stream  than  in  front  of  the  propeller. 
RAKE. — The  cutting  away  of  the  wing  tip  at  an  angle  so  that  the  main  supporting  surfaces 

seen  from  above  will  appear  of  trapezoidal  form.     The  amount  of  rake  is  measured  by 

the  angle  between  the  straight  portion  of  the  wing-tip  outline  and  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

The  rake  is  positive  when  the  trailing  edge  is  longer  than  the  leading  edge. 
RAKE,  BLADE. — The  angle  which  the  line  joining  the  centroids  of  tlie  sections  of  a  propeller 

blade  makes  with  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  propeller  shaft.     The  rake  is  positive 

when  the  blades  are  thrown  forward. 
RATE  OF  CLIMB. — The  vertical  component  of  the  air  speed  of  an  aircraft;  i.  e.,  its  vertical 

velocity  with  reference  to  the  air. 
RATE-OF-CLIMB  INDICATOR.— An  instrument  indicating  the  vertical  component  of  the 

velocity  of  an  aircraft.     Most  rate-of-climb  meters  depend  on  the  rate  of  change  of  the 

atmospheric  pressure. 
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RELATIV^E  WIND. — The  motion  of  the  air  with  reference  to  a  moving  body.     Its  direction 

and  velocity,  therefore,  are  found  l)}'^  adding  two  vectors,  one  being  the  velocity  of  the 

air  with  reference  to  the  earth,  the  other  being  equal  and  opposite  to  the  velocity  of  the 

body  with  reference  to  the  earth. 
RESISTANCE  DERIVATIVES.— Quantities    expressing    the    variation    of    the    forces    and 

moments  on  aircraft  due  to  disturbance  of  steady  motion.     They  form  the  experimental 

basis  of  the  theory  of  stability,  and  from  them  the  periods  and  damping  factors  of  aircraft 

can  be  calculated.     In  the  general  case  there  are  IS  translator^  and  18  rotarj^  derivatives. 
Rotary. — Resistance  derivatives  expressing  the  variation  of  moments  and  forces  due  to 

small  increases  in  the  rotational  velocities  of  the  aircraft. 
Translatory, — Resistance  derivatives  expressing  the  variation  of  moments  and  forces  due 

to  small  increases  in  the  translator^  velocities  of  the  aircraft. 
REVERSE  TURN. — A  rapid  maneuver  to  reverse  the  direction  of  flight  of  an  airplane,  made  by 

a  half  loop  and  half  roll  in  either  sequence. 
REVOLUTIONS,  MAXIMUM. — The  maximum  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  that  may 

be  maintained  for  periods  not  less  than  5  minutes. 
REVOLUTIONS,  NORMAL. — The  highest  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  that  may  be 

maintained  for  long  periods. 
RIB.— (See  Wing  rib.) 

RIGGER. ^ — One  who  is  employed  in  assembling  and  aligning  aircraft. 
RIGGING. — The  assembling  and  aligning  of  an  aircraft. 

RIGHT-HAND  ENGINE. — An  engine  the  final  power  delivery  shaft  of  which  rotates  clock- 
wise when  viewed  by  an  observer  looking  along  the  engine  toward  the  power  deliver}^  end. 
RIGHTING  MOMENT. — A  moment  which  tends  to  restore  an  aircraft  to  its  previous  attitude 

after  any  small  rotational  displacement. 
RIGID  AIRSHIP.— (-See  Airship.) 
RIP  CORD. — The  rope  running  from  the  rip  panel  of  a  balloon  or  nonrigid   airship  to  the 

basket,  the  pulling  of  which  tears  off  the  rip  panel  and  causes  immediate  deflation. 
RIP  PANEL. — ^A  strip  in  the  upper  part  of  a  balloon  or  nonrigid  airship  which  is  torn  off  when 

immediate  deflation  is  desired. 
ROLL,  ANGLE   OF.— (See  Angle.) 
RUDDER. — ^A  hinged  or  pivoted  surface  used  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  yawing  moments 

on  an  aircraft;  i.  e.,  for  controlling  its  direction  of  flight.     (Fig.  10.) 
RUDDER   BAR. — The  foot  bar  by  means  of  which  the  rudder  is  operated. 
RUDDER    TORQUE. — The  twisting  effect  exerted  by  the  rudder  on  the  fuselage,  due  to  the 

relative  displacement  of  the  center  of  pressure  of  the  rudder.     The  product  of  the  rudder 

area  by  the  distance  from  its  center  of  area  to  the  center  line  of  the  fuselage  may  be 

used  as  a  relative  measure  of  rudder  torque. 
SAFETY,  FACTOR  OF.— (See  Factor  of  Safety.) 
SAFETY     LOOP. — A  loop  formed  immediately  outside  the  conical  reversing  bag  through 

which  the  valve  rope  emerges  from  the  bottom  of  an  aerostat.     Before  the  automatic 

valve  can  be  opened  by  the  aid  of  the  valve  rope  the  fastening  of  this  safety  loop  is 

torn  off  by  a  strong  pull  on  the  valve  rope  from  the  nacelle. 
SEAPLANE. — A  particular  form  of  airplane  designed  to  rise  from  and  land  on  the  water. 

Boat  seaplane,  or  flying  boat. — A  form  of  seaplane  having  for  its  central  portion  a 

boat  which  provides  flotation.     It  is  often  provided  with  auxiliary  floats  or  pontoons. 

(Fig.  14.) 
Float  seaplane. — A  form  of  seaplane  in  which  the  landing  gear  consists  of  one  or  more 

floats  or  pontoons.     (Fig.  15.) 
SEMIRIGID  AIRSHIP.— (.See  Airship.) 
SERPENT.— A  short,  heavy  trail  rope. 
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SHOCK  ABSORRICR. — A  spring  or  olastic  niemlx'r,  (losi^iuMi  to  jjrcvcnt  tlio  irnpoHitioii  of 
lar<^o  HC('(^l('riiti()ns  on  tla^  I'uscIji^c,  wind's,  iiiid  other  luiJivy  (•onroiitnttcd  woif^htH.  Shock 
absorbers  iu(»  iisiinlly  interposed  h(>t\veeii  the  vvIku'Is,  ll(»ats,  or  tail  skid,  and  tlic  rernaindftr 
of  the  airphino  to  secure  r(>siHeney  in  hiiuhnj^  and  taxi-in^. 

SIlOCK-AliSORBKIl  IIYSTIOUKSIS.  Tlie  ratio  of  the  work  absorbed  in  the  shock  nbHorbcr 
(luring  one  complete  cycle  to  the  total  energy  transmitted  to  the  shock  absorber  during 
the  first  half  of  the  cycle. 

SHUTTKRvS.  The  adjustable  blinds  or  vanes  which  are  used  to  control  the  amount  of  air 
(lowing  through  the  radiator  and  so  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water. 

SIDE  SLirPlNd.  SHding  with  a  component  of  velocity  along  the  lateral  axis  which  is 
incliuod  and  in  tlie  direction  of  the  lower  end  of  that  axis.  When  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  a  turn  it  is  the  opposite  of  skidding  (q.  v.). 

SKID   FINS.— (-See  Fins.) 

SKIDDING. — Sliding  sidewise  away  from  the  center  of  curvature  when  turning.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  banking  insufficiently  and  is  the  opposite  of  side  slipping  (q.  v.). 

SKIDS. — Runners  used  as  members  of  the  landing  gear  and  designed  to  aid  the  aircraft  in 
landing  or  taxi-ing. 
Tail  skid. — A  skid  used  to  support  the  tail  when  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
Wing  skid. — A  skid  placed  near  the  wing-tip  and  designed  to  protect  the  wing  from  con- 
tact with  the  ground. 

SKIN  FRICTION. — The  tangential  component  of  the  fluid  force  at  a  point  on  a  surface.  It 
depends  on  the  viscosity  and  density  of  the  fluid,  the  total  surface  area  and  the  rough- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  object. 

SLIP. — The  difference  between  the  effective  pitch  and  the  mean  geometrical  pitch.  Slip  is 
usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  mean  geometrical  pitch. 

SLIP   STREAM. — The  stream  of  air  behind  a  propeller. 

SOAR,  TO. — To  fly  without  engine  power  and  without  loss  of  altitude.  Lightly  loaded  gliders 
will  soar  in  rising  currents  of  air. 

SOUNDING   BALLOON.— (^eg  Balloon.) 

SPAN,  OR  SPREAD. — The  maximum  distance  laterally  from  tip  to  tip  of  an  airplane  in- 
clusive of  ailerons,  or  the  lateral  dimension  of  an  aerofoil. 

SPAN,  MEAN,  OF  A  COMBINATION  OF  WINGS.— If  s  be  the  mean  span  of  the  combination, 

s,,  S2,  and  S3,  etc.,  the  spans  of  each  pair  of  wings  separately  corresponding  to  areas  Si, 

S2,  S3,  etc.,  then 

_Si  S1+S2  S2+S3  S3+      .      .      .     ' . 

«Si +O2 -I-O3 -f- 
SPEED: 

Air. — The  speed  of  an  aircraft  relative  to  the  air. 

Ground. — The  horizontal  component  of  the  velocity  of  an  aircraft  relative  to  the  earth. 

SPEED,    MINIMUM. — The  lowest  speed  which  can  be  maintained  in  level  flight,  with  any 

throttle  setting  whatever. 
SPEED,    PITCH. — The  product  of  the  mean  geometrical  pitch  by  the  number  of  revolutions 

of  the  propeller  in  unit  time;  i.  e.,  the  speed  the  aircraft  would  make  if  there  were  no 

slip. 
SPIN. — An  aerial  maneuver  consisting  of  a  combination  of  roll  and  yaw,  with  the  longitudinal 

axis  of  the  airplane  inclined  steeply  downward.     The  airplane  descends  in  a  helix  of 

large  pitch  and  very  small  radius,  the  upper  side  of  the  airplane  being  on  the  inside  of 

the  helix,  and  the  angle  of  attack  on  the  inner  wing  being  maintained  at  an  extremely 

large  value. 
SPINNER. — A  fairing,  usually  made  of  sheet  metal  and  roughly  conical  or  paraboloid  in  form 

which  is  attached  to  the  propeller  boss  and  revolves  with  it. 
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SPIRAL    INSTABILITY. — The  instability  on  account  of  which  an  airplane  tends  to  depart 

from  straight  flight,  by  a  combination  of  side  slipping  and  banking,  the  latter  being 

always  too  great  for  the  turn. 
SPLICE  (of  a  wooden  member). — A  joint  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood  in  which  one  piece 

overlaps  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  strength. 
SPREAD.— (-See  Span.) 
STABILITY: 

Static  stability. — A  machine  is  statically  stable  if,  when  slightly  displaced  by  rotation 

about  its  center  of  gravity  (as  in  wind  tunnel  experimentation),  moments  come  into 

play  which  tend  to  return  the  machine  to  its  normal  attitude. 
Dynamical  stability. — A  machine  is  dynamically  stable  if,  when  displaced  from  steady 

motion  in  flight,  it  tends  to  return  to  that  steady  state  of  motion. 

In  a  general  way,  the  difference  between  static  stability  and  dynamical  stabilit\'  is 

that  the  former  depends  on  restoring  moments  and  the  latter  on  damping  factors. 
Automatic. — Stability  dependent  upon  movable  control  surfaces.     The  term  "automatic 

stability"  is  usually  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  control  surfaces  are  automaticafly 

operated  by  mechanical  means. 
Directional. — Stability  with  reference  to  rotations  about  the  normal  axis;  i.  e.,  a  machine 

possessing  directional  stability  in  its  simplest  form  is  one  for  which  Nv  is  negative. 

Owing  to  symmetry,  directional  stability  is  closely  associated  with  lateral  stability. 
Inherent. — Stability  of  an  aircraft  due  solely  to  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  its 

fixed  parts;  i.  e.,  that  property  which  causes  it,  when  distur})ed,  to  return  to  its  normal 

attitude  of  flight  without  the  use  of  the  controls  or  the  interposition  of  any  mechanical 

device. 
Lateral. — Stability  with  reference  to  disturbances  involving  rolling,  yawing,   or  side- 
slipping; i.  e.,   disturbances  in  which  the  position  of  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the 

aircraft  is  affected. 
Longitudinal. — Stability  with  reference  to  disturbances  in  the  plane  of  symmetry;  i.  e., 

disturbances  involving  pitching  and  variations  of  the  longitudinal  and  normal  velocities. 
STABILIZER.— (>Sfee  Tail  plane.) 
STABILIZER,  MECHANICAL. — A  mechanical  device  to  stabilize  the  motion  of  an  aircraft. 

Includes  gyroscopic  stabilizers,  pendulum  stabilizers,  inertia  stabilizers,  etc. 
STABLE  OSCILLATION.— (.See  Oscillation.) 
STAGGER. — The  amount  of  advance  of  the  entering  edge  of  an  upper  wing  of  a  biplane,  triplane, 

or  multiplane  over  that  of  a  lower,  expressed  as  percentage  of  gap.     It  is  considered 

positive  when  the  upper  wing  is  forward  and  is  measured  from  the  entering  edge  of 

the  upper  wing  along  its  chord  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  this  chord  with  u  line 

drawn  perpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the  upper  wing  at  the  entering  edge  of  the  lower 

wing,  all  lines  being  drawn  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.     (Fig.  11.) 
STAGGER  WIRES.— (^ee  Wires.) 
STALLING. — A  term  describing  the  condition  of  an  airplane  which  from  any  cause  has  lost 

the  relative  air  speed  necessary  for  control. 
STANDARD  PITCH.— (.See  Pitch.) 
STATIC  THRUST. — The  thrust  developed  by  a  propeller  when  the  aircraft  is  held  stationary 

on  the  ground. 
STATION. — A  term  used  to  denote  the  location  of  framing  attachment  in  a  fuselage  or  nacelle 

(strut  points  in  a  trussed  fuselage,  bulkhead  points  in  a  veneer  fuselage). 
STATOSCOPE. — An  instrument  to  detect  the  existence  of  minute  changes  of  atmospheric 

pressure,  and  so  of  small  vertical  motions  of  an  aircraft. 
STAY. — A  w^ire  or  other  tension  member;  for  example,  the  stays  of  the  wing  and  bod}^  trussing. 
STEP. — A  break  in  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  a  float  or  hull  designed  to  assist  in  securing  a 

d3mamic  reaction  from  the  water. 
STICK  CONTROL.— (^ee  Control  stick.) 
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STRAND. — A  Hpo('i(^s  of  wire  madi^  up  of  Hovciral  iridivifliml  wirns  twiatod  tof^ct.luir.      ^'J'licro 

aro  usually  1!)  wires   -a  Hin<j;l(»  wire  us  com,  an  inner  layv.v  of  0  wiics,  and  an  oiiL(,-r  Ju3cr 

of  12.) 
STREAMLINIO.— Tlio  palli  of  a  small  portion  of  a  fluid,  supposed  cordinuous,  eomrnonl}'  taken 

relative  to  a  solid  body  with  respect  to  which  the  fluid  is  moving.     The  (erni  is  f:oniinofdy 

used  only  of  such  paths  as  aro  not  eddying,  but  the  distinction  should  be  made  flejir  by 

the  context. 
STRE.\MrjrNlC  FLOW.- -Tluii  condition  of  continuous  flow  of  a  fluid,  as  distinguished  firmi 

eddying  flow. 
STKEAMLINE  FORM. — A  fair  form  intended  to  avoid  eddying  and  to  preserve  streamline 

flow. 
STRUT. — A  member  of  a  truss  frame  designed  to  carry  compressive  loads.     For  instance,  the 

vertical  membei-s  of  the  wing  truss  of  a  biplane  (interplane  struts)  and  the  short  vertical 

and  horizontal  member  separating  the  longerons  (q.  v.)  in  the  fuselage.     (Figs.  1  and  12.) 
STRUT,  DRAG.— OSVfi  Drag  strut.) 
SURFAOPj. — An  aerofoil  used  for  sustentation  or  control  or  to  increase  stability.     Applies  to 

the  whole  member,  and  not  to  one  side  only. 
Balanced. — A  surface,  such  as  a  rudder,  aileron,  etc.,  part  of  which  is  in  front  of  its  pivot. 
SURFACE,  MAIN  SUPPORTING.— A  pair  of  wings,  extending  on  the  same  level  from  tip  to 

tip  of  an  airplane;    i.  e.,  a  triplane  has  three  main  supporting  surfaces.     The  main 

supporting  surfaces   do  not  include   any  surfaces  intended   primarily  for  control   or 

stabilizing  purposes. 
SUSPENSION  BAND.— The  band  around  a  balloon  or  airship  to  which  are  attached  the 

main  bridle  suspensions  of  the  basket  or  car. 
SUSPENSION  BAR. — The  bar  used  for  the  concentration  of  basket  suspension  ropes  in 

captive  balloons. 
SWEEP  BACK. — The  angle,  measured  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis  and  to  the  chord 

of  the  main  planes,  between  the  lateral  axis  of  an  airplane  and  the  entering  edge  of  the 

main  planes.     (Fig.  16.) 
TAIL  BOOM. — A  spar  or  outrigger  connecting  the  tail  surfaces  and  main  supporting  surfaces 

Usually  used  on  pushers.     (Fig.  3.) 
TAIL  CUPS. — A  steadying  device  attached  by  lines  at  the  rear  of  certain  types  of  elongated 

captive  balloons.     Somewdiat  similar  to  a  sea  anchor.     (Fig.  17.) 
TAIL  DROOP. — A  deformation  of  the  airship  in  which  the  axis  bends  downward  at  the  after 

end. 
TAIL  HEAVY. — The  condition  of  an  aircraft  in  which,  in  anv  given  condition  of  normal  flight 

the  nose  tends  to  rise  if  the  longitudinal  control  is  released;   i.  e.,  the  condition  in  which 

the  pilot  has  to  exert  a  push  on  the  control  stick  or  column  to  maintain  the  given 

condition. 
TAIL  PLANE. — A  stationary  horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  tail  surface,  used  to  stabilize 

the  pitching  motion.     Often  called  "stabilizer."     (Fig.  10.) 
TAIL  SETTING,  ANGLE  OF.— (See  Angle.) 
TAIL  SKID.— (;S^ee  Skids.) 
TAIL  SLIDE. — The  rearward  motion  which  certain  airplanes  may  be  made  to  take  after 

having  been  brought  into  a  stalling  position. 
TAIL  LTNIT— The  tail  surfaces  of  an  aircraft. 
TANDEM  AIRPLANE.— (-See  Airplane.) 
TAXI,  TO. — To  run  an  airplane  over  the  ground,  or  a  seaplane  on  the  surface  of  water,  under 

its  own  power. 
TOGGLE. — A  short  crossbar  of  wood  or  metal,  having  a  shouldered  groove,  which  is  fitted  at 

the  end  of  a  rope  at  right  angles  to  it.     It  is  used  for  obtaining  a  quickly  detachable  con- 
nection with  an  eye  at  the  end  of  another  rope.     (Fig.  18.) 
TRACTOR  AIRPLANE.— (S-ee  Airplane.) 
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TRACTOR  PROPELLER.— (<See  PropoUor.) 

TRAIL  ROPE. — Tlio  lont,'  trailinj^  ropo  attached  to  a  spherical  balloon,  to  serve  as  a  brake 
and  as  a  variable  ballast. 

TRAILING  EDGE. — The  rearmost  edge  of  an  aerofoil  or  propeller  blade. 

TRAJECTORY  BAND. — A  band  of  webbing  carried  in  a  curve  over  the  top  of  the  envelope 
of  an  airship  to  distribute  the  stresses  due  to  the  suspension.  The  use  of  trajectory 
bands  was  introduced  in  the  Parseval  airships.     (Fig.  19.) 

TRIPLANE. — A  form  of  airplane  whose  main  supporting  surface  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
superimposed. 

TURN  INDICATOR. — An  instrument  showing  when  the  direction  of  the  line  of  flight  or  the 
direction  of  the  projection  of  that  line  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  altering,  and  in  its  more 
refined  forms,  giving  the  rate  of  turn,  in  terms  either  of  the  angular  velocity  or  of  the 
radius  of  curvature. 

UNSTABLE  OSCILLATION.— (5'ee  Oscillation.) 

USEFUL  LOAD.— (.9^6  Load.) 

VALVE,  AUTOMATIC— (.See  Automatic  XaWe.) 

VENEER. — Thin  sheets  or  strips  of  wood. 

VENTURI  TUBE. — A  short  tube  with  flaring  ends  and  a  constriction  between  them,  so  that, 
when  fluid  flows  through  it,  there  will  be  a  suction  produced  in  a  side  tube  opening  into 
the  constricted  throat.  This  tube,  when  combined  with  a  Pitot  tube  or  with  one  giving 
static  pressure,  forms  a  pressure  nozzle,  which  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  determine 
the  speed  of  an  aircraft  through  the  air.     (Fig.  21.) 

VIRTUAL  PITCH.— (6Ve  Pitch.) 

WARP,  TO. — To  change  the  form  of  a  wing  b}^  twisting  it.  Warping  is  sometimes  used  to 
maintain  the  lateral  equilibrium  of  an  airplane. 

WASH. — The  disturbance  in  the  air  produced  by  the  passage  of  an  aerofoil. 

WASHIN. — A  permanent  increase  in  the  angle  of  attack  near  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

WASHOUT. — A  permanent  decrease  in  the  angle  of  attack  near  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

WEIGHT,  DISCHARGEABLE.— (^ee  Dischargeable  Weight.) 

WEIGHT,  DRY.— (-See  Dry  Weight.) 

WEIGHT  PER  HORSEPOWER.— The  dry  weight  of  an  engine  divided  by  the  normal 
horsepower  developed  at  ground  level. 

WHEEL  CONTROL.— (.S-ee  Control  Column.) 

WIDTH  RATIO,  TOTAL  (PROPELLER  BLADE).— The  product  of  blade  width  ratio  by 
number  of  blades. 

WIND,  RELATIVE.— (5'ee  Relative  Wind.) 

WIND  TUNNEL. — ^An  elongated  inclosed  chamber,  including  means  for  the  production  of  a 
substantially  steady  air  current  through  the  chamber.  Models  of  au'craft  or  other 
objects  are  supported  in  the  center  of  the  airstream  and  their  resistance  and  other  char- 
acteristics when  exposed  to  an  air  current  of  known  velocity  are  determined.  The 
term  includes  those  laboratories  in  which,  as  in  the  Eiffel  type,  there  is  an  experimental 
chamber  of  much  larger  cross-section  than  the  air  current. 

WINDMILL. — A  small  air-driven  turbine  with  blades  similar  to  those  of  a  propeller  exposed  on 
an  aircraft,  usually  in  the  slip  stream,  and  used  to  drive  such  auxiliary  apparatus  as 
gasoline  pumps  and  radio  generators. 

WINDOW,  INSPECTION.— (^ee  Inspection  window.) 

WING. — The  portion  of  a  main  supporting  surface  of  an  airplane  on  one  side  of  the  plane  of 
symmetry;  e.  g.,  a  biplane  has  four  wings. 

WING  LOADING. — The  weight  carried  per  unit  area  of  supporting  surface.  The  area  used  in 
computing  the  wing  loading  should  include  the  ailerons,  but  not  the  tail  plane  or 
elevators. 

WING  RESISTANCE.     {See  Drag.) 
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WlN(i   RIB. — A  f<)r(Mii)(l-»ift  iiKMiihor  of  tlm  w'lw^  stnictiiio  of  nti  iiiipliiiin,  uHnd  to  ^ivo  tlio 

winji^  aoc-tioii  its  foi'ia  niid  to  tninsruit  tlin  loud  from  tli(»  fiilnir,  to  tlm  spiiiH.      (I'l'r^-  20.) 
Iliii,  coMiMtKs.sioN. — A  liouvy  lib  dosi^^'nod  to  huvo  tho  uhovo  futictioris  and  uIho  to  uct  U8 

II  strut  ()])j)<)siiij^  tho  j)ull  of  t\u)  wiros  in  tho  iutorrml  (\ni<^  truss.      (Fif^.  20.) 
Itiij,  KOKM.  —An  incomploto  rib,  fi(»|uontly  (:onsistin<(  only  of  u  strij)  of  wood  o.xtonding 

from  tho  loudinj;  odL,'o  to  tho  front  spur,  which  is  tisod  to  assist  in  maintaining  tho  form 

of  tho  win^  whoro  tho  curvaturo  of  tho  aorofoil  section  is  sharpest.      (Fig.  20.) 
WING  SKID.— GSV^  Skids.) 
WING  SPAIvS.  -Tho  princij)al    transv(M-so   sti'iictui-al  ohuncuits  r)f  tii(!  winj^  a.ssonibly    of  i\n 

air])lano.     Tho  load  is  transmitted  from  tho  ribs  to  tlio  s])ars,  and  tlionco  to  tiio  lift  and 

drjjg  trusses.      (Fig.  20.) 
WING  TRUSS. — Tho  framing  by  which  tho  wing  loads  of  an  airplane  arc  tran.smittcd  to  tho 

fuselage;  com])rises  struts,  wires,  or  tie-rods,  and  .spars. 
WIRE. — In  aeronautics  refers  specifically  to  hard-drawn  solid  wire. 
WIRES,  ANTIDRAG. — Wires  designed  primarily  to  resist  forces  acting  j)arallcl  to  the  planes 

of  the  wings  of  an  airplnno  and  in  the  same  diro(;tion  as  the  direction  of  flight. 
WIRES,  ANTILIFT. — Wires  in  an  air])lano  intended  mainly  to  resist  forces  in  the  opposite 

direction  to  the  lift,  and  to  oppose  tho  lift  wires  and  prevent  distortion  of  the  structure 

by  overtightening  of  those  members. 
WIRES,  DRAG. — All  wiros  designed  primarily  to  resist  forces  acting  parallel  to  tho  planes  of 

the  wings  of  an  airplane  and  opposite  to  tho  direction  of  flight. 
Internal  drag  wires  are  concealed  inside  the  wings. 
External  drag  wires  run  from  the  wing  cell  to  the  nose  of  the  fuselage  or  some  other 

part  of  the  machine. 
WIRES,  LIFT. — The  wires  which  transmit  the  lift  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  wings  of  an 

airplane  in  toward  the  fuselage  or  nacelle.     These  wires  usually  run  from  the  top  of  an 

interplane  strut  to  the  bottom  of  the  strut  next  nearer  the  fuselage. 
WIRES,  STAGGER. — Wires  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  an  airplane,  and 

Iving  in  planes  substantially  parallel  to  the  plane  of   symmetry. 
YAW,  ANGLE  OF.~(See  Angle.) 
YAWING. — Angular  motion  about  the  normal  axis. 

YAWMETER. — An  instrument  giving  by  direct  reading  the  angle  of  3"aw. 
YOKE.— (5'eg  Control  column.) 

ZERO  LIFT  ANGLE. — The  angle  between  the  chord  and  the  relative  wind  when  the  lift  is 

zero. 
ZERO  LIFT  LINE. — The  position  in  the  plane  of  an  aerofoil  section  of  the  line  of  action  of 

the  resultant  air  force  when  the  position  of  the  section  is  such  that  the  lift  is  zero. 
ZOOM,  TO. — To  climb  for  a  short  time  at  an  angle  greater  than  that  which  can  be  maintained 

in  steady  flight,  the  machine  being  carried  upward  at  the  expense  of  its  stored  kinetic 

energy.     This  term  is  sometimes  used  by  pilots  to  denote  any  sudden  increase  in  the 

upward  slope  of  the  flight  path. 
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AERONAUTICAL  SYMBOLS. 


Symbol. 

Height /i 

Propeller  diameter I) 

Angle  of  attack a 

Tan-'  D/L.. 7 

Dihedral r 

Angle  of  downwash e 

Angle  of  tail  setting ^ 

Propeller  helix  angle cjy 

True  air  speed _• V 

Indicated  air  sjioed Fj 

Lift l' 

Drag D 

Cross-wind  force C 

Longitudinal  force X 

Lateral  force Y 

Normal  force Z 

Rolling  moment L 

Pitching  moment M 

Yawing  moment N 

Note. — In  dealing  with  stability 
theory,  X,  Y,  Z,  L,  M,  and  N 
are  commonly  referred  to  the  forces 
and  moments  per  unit  mass. 

Propeller  thrust T 

Propeller  torque Q 

Power P 

W 


Mass  of  machine  = 


g 


m 


Total  weight-  -  - IF 

Propeller  efficiency tt 


Symbol. 

Air  density  (mass  per  unit  volume) p 

Kinematic  viscosity u 

Ai-ea S 

Angle  of  yaw ^ 

Angle  of  pitch d 

Angle  of  roll (j> 

Component  of  velocity  parallel  to  the 
AT-axis  and  relative  to  the  undisturbed 

air 

Component  of  velocity  parallel  to  the 
Y-axis  and  relative  to  the  undisturbed 

air;. 

Component  of  velocity  parallel  to  the 
Z-axis  and  relative  to  the  undisturbed 

air 

Angular  velocity  of  roll p 

Angular  velocity  of  pitch c[ 

Angular  velocity  of  yaw r 

n 


U 


V 


IV 


Products  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the" 
Y  and  Z,  X  and  Z,  and  X  and  Y 
axes,  respectively 

Radii  of  gyration  about  the  X,  Y,  and 
Z  axes,  respectively 

Logarithmic  increment  or  decrement  of 


D 
E 
F 


amplitude.      (9  =  0o^~^') X 


COEFFICIENTS. 

Coefficients  of  forces  and  moments  ("absolute"  coefficients  to  be  used  in  all  cases): 


Lc,  Dc,  Cc,  Xc,  Yc,  Zc,  Lc,  Mf.,  A 
Propeller  thrust  coefficients: 
T 


T.= 


pN'D* 


T' 


T  T 


,F2/>2 


p  F' 


where  N  =  Revolutions  per  minute. 
Propeller  torque  coefficients: 

JV3 


^C 
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FIG.  2. 


Ai/eron. 


Strut 


FIG     1. 


FIG.  3. 


tOng  Post 


mACrOft  MONOPLANC 
FIG.  4. 


/ixes  of  an  Airp/ane. 
FIG.  7 
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FIG.  6. 


Chord.  -^  Phil/ips  Cn/ry. 

FIG.  9. 


S 


FIG.  8; 


C"  Cop. 

S  -  Shigger. 


Tail 
P/ane 


£^/e\^a/or 


/7/7. 


Rudder. 


TAIL  UN/r 

FIG.  10. 


FIG.   11. 


Stot/cpressur-c 


.{••,, >',,I<IIIHIIH>I>.^    f.'!-/  '/'l<!iri!rTT7T77 


Dynamic  pressure. 


o 


PirOT-STAT/C  ruB£ 
FIG.  13. 
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J-//-<y/.  Longe 


!«&..' 


■i-. 


Strut. 
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FIG,   12. 


FIG.   14. 
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^^^        To/7  Cups 


FIG.  15 


FIG.  17. 


B  "  Sweep  -back 


'99/e. 


FIG.  18. 


FIG.  16 


V^NTUfi/  rUB£. 

FIG.  21. 


fiec/uced 

static 
pressure. 


Trajectory  Bonds- 


/        1      N^-:^^ 
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FIG.  19. 


FIG.  20. 
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Pi'Dpollor  powor  coodiciotils: 


/> 
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pV-'lP 


r 

nVN'f)*' 


DIMIIVATIVES. 


Sy  111  metric,  resistance  derivatives. 


Y,  L,  iV„ 

Yr   Lr  Nr 


Asymmetric  resistance  derivatives. 


Y,      Lg     Ng 


Combined  resistance  derivatives  which  disappear  in  a  symmetrical  aircraft. 


Xy      Z„        My 

Xjj  Zp  Mp 

Xr   Zr    Mr 


Combined  resistance  derivatives  which  do  not  disappear  but  are  generally 
neglected. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  W1N(;  TRUSS  STRKSSKS. 
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This  report  was  pn-parcHl  at  the  Lanjijh'v  Memorial  AcM'oiuiutical  Lahorulofy  of  \\\ti  National 
Advisory  Coinmidoe  for  A(»roiiautics  iiiuhM-  th(>  direction  of  (  he  Conimittee  on  AerodyrminicH  by 
Edward  P.  Warner  and  May  (r.  Miller. 

It  has  boon  tlie  usual  ])ra('.tico  of  air])hino  desijijjiers  in  niakinj(stru<;tur<il  analyses  to  treat  tlie 
air])lano,  not  as  a  eollected  whole,  but  as  an  assoiui)lage  of  soj)arato  units,  and  to  carry  throuj^h 
an  aiudysis  for  eacdi  of  these  units  ui  turn,  ij^norinj^  nienibers  wherever  necessary  in  order  that 
the  structure  of  ea(di  se])arate  unit  may  be  statically  deterniuiate.  In  winj^  truss  analysis, 
for  example,  it  is  the  invariable  ])ractice  ui  making  routiiie  analyses  to  entirely  ij^Jiore  the  v,i\vj;t 
of  the  st agf^er  wires  and  t  he  external  drag  wires,  the  forces  acting  on  the  truss  being  resolved  into 
the  planes  of  the  lift  bracing  and  the  internal  drag  bracing  and  these  bracing  systems  being 
designed  strongly  enough  to  carry  the  entire  loads.  When  the  stagger  wires  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  all,  it  is  ojdy  (m  the  assum])ti()u  that  the  ll.ying  wire  has  been  shot  away  and  that  the 
load  must  be  carried  from  one  lift  truss  to  the  other  through  the  stagger  wires.  Obviously  the 
members  thus  ignored  will  come  into  l)lay  under  some  conditions,  and,  in  so  doing,  they  will 
affect  the  stresses  in  the  other  members  wdiich  are  ordinarily  taken  into  account.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  fall  back  on  the  assertion  that  the  ordinary  method  of  analysis  is  on  the  safe  side,  but 
reliance  on  such  a  claim  is  always  uns(;ientific  and  unsatisfactory,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
airplane  design,  where  the  loads  acting  are  all  dependent  on  the  weight  of  the  structure,  and 
where  it  is  therefore  almost  as  undesirable  to  have  one  unit  or  group  of  members  too  strong  and 
heav}^  relatively  to  the  otlier  members  as  to  have  one  member  too  Aveak,  since  the  excessive 
strength  and  weight  ol  one  increases  the  loads  and  stresses  in  all  others.  It  is  therefore  emi- 
nently desirable  that  the  analysis  of  the  airplane  structure  should  be  carried  through  with  the 
greatest  possible  refinement  of  detail,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  guesswork  or  chance 
where  it  can  be  avoided. 

To  take  one  of  the  simplest  cases  as  an  illustration,  it  is  evident  that  when  an  airplane  is 
diving  and  the  center  of  pressure  is  far  to  the  rear  of  the  rear  spars  the  load  on  the  rear  truss  will 
act  upw^ard  and  that  on  the  front  truss  dow^nward.  If  there  were  no  restraint  on  the  relative 
motion  of  the  two  systems  of  bracing  the  rear  truss  would  therefore  rise  while  the  front  one 
descended  below  its  normal  level,  and  the  form  would  be  distorted  at  each  panel  point,  the  truss 
being  so  warped  as  to  decrease  the  angle  of  attack  along  the  wing  and  to  decrease  the  stagger 
near  the  tips  of  the  wing.  The  physical  reasoning  on  this  pomt  has  been  given  at  some  length  by 
Mr.  John  Case.^  Other  points  at  which  there  is  uncertainty  are  the  external  drag  wires,  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  interaction  between  the  fuselage  and  wings.  The  latter  point  was  taken  up 
in  a  recent  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,-  but  the  analysis  was  not 
carried  through  m  full  and  certain  rough  assumptions  were  made  as  to  the  tensions  in  the  external 
drag  wires. 

The  standard  method  of  treating  redundant  members  and  staticall}^  indeterminate  struc- 
tures in  general  is  furnished  by  the  method  of  least  work,  originated  by  Castigliano.  This 
method  is  commoidy  used  in  bridge  design,  and  has  found  some  application  in  other  departments 
of  engineering,  but  very  little  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  apply  it  to  theneedsol  aeronautics . 

The  general  means  of  a])i)lication  of  the  method  of  least  work  will  be  found  discussed  in  anj- 
textbook  on  structures.'     The  api)lication  to  airplanes  has  been  briefly  and  simply  discussed  in 

»  The  Importance  of  Incidence  Wires  in  Strength  Calculations,  "Aeronautics,"  December  4, 1918. 

«  Faselage  Stress  Analysis,  by  E.  P.  Warner  and  R.  G.  Miller,  Report  No.  7G,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Washington,  1920 . 

*  The  Theory  of  Structures,  by  C.  M.  Spofford,  Chapter  XVI,  New  York,  1915.     Mechanics  of  Internal  Work,  by  Church,  New  York,  1910. 
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Pi])])ar(l  and  Prilclmrd's  rooont  work  on  air])lano  stniftiires  CLoiulon,  1919),  and  Mr.  Case,^  in  an 
oxtcnsioji  ol  the  articlo  incnlioncd  al)ovc,  has  treated  mathenialically  the  theory  of  the  efTect  of 
incidence  wires  l)y  this  method,  but  a  ^reat  d(^al  of  work  on  the  subject  remains  to  be  done. 
The  nuUliod  ])ursued  in  this  report  is  somewliat  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  j)revious  report 
on  fuselaf^e  stresses.  A  representative  air])lane  is  chosen  and  the  analysis  carried  through  both 
with  and  without  consideration  of  tlie  redundancies  for  a  number  of  different  systems  of  loading, 
in  ()r(hu'  to  give  a  concrete  idea  of  the  im])ortance  of  the  stagger  wires  and  external  drag  wires 
and  of  the  jnagnitu(h;  of  the  error  involved  by  failing  to  take  them  into  consideration  when  analyz- 
ing the  stresses  in  an  airplane  of  conventional  type.  The  stresses  in  each  member  for  the  various 
conditions  of  loading  liave  then  been  tabulated.  The  air])lane  chosen  as  an  illustrative  example 
closely  resembles  the  JN4H,  it  being  ])robable  that  more  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  type  than  with  any  other.  Assembly  drawings  of  this  airplane  are  given 
in  figure  1. 


FlG.  1. 

The  method  of  least  work  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  simple  method  of  analyzing  the  geom- 
etry of  a  structure.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  structure  would  deflect  under  load,  and  any  parti- 
cular redundant  tension  member  were  absent,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  distance 
between  the  points  at  which  the  ends  of  that  redimdant  member  are  actually  attached,  the  re- 
dundant member  will  resist  and  reduce  the  deflection  and  will  modif}-  the  strains  in  the  other 
members  and  the  distribution  of  load  among  them.  Castigliano's  theorem  offers  an  easy  and 
straightforward  route  to  the  determination  of  this  new  distribution,  which  could  otherwise  be 
found  only  by  a  tedious  process  of  trial  and  error.  Tliere  are  certain  points  which  make  it  very 
difficult  to  apply  the  method  of  least  work  to  airplane  structures  in  the  normal  manner.  Tlie  end 
fixatioi?  of  the  members  is  uncertain,  there  being  an  initial  yield  in  the  terminals  and  fittings 
which  it  is  usually  impossible  to  take  into  theoretical  consideration.  Furthermore,  the  stresses 
acting  on  some  of  the  members  are  a  combination  of  bending  and  direct  end  loading,  and  it  would 

♦  Incidence  Wires  in  the  Strength  Calculation  of  Wind  Structures, ' '  Aeronautics,"  December  18  and  25, 1918,  and  January  1  and  8, 1919. 
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1)0  ox(r<>m(>Iy  (lidiciill  lo  tiikc  liill  ii((<tiiiil  of  llic  cH'cfls  of  Ixdii  lypcs  of  sIic^h.  II,  uj»j)ciirh 
pr()l)iil)l('  tliiit  i(  will  lui  suf(^  in  least  work  iiiialyscH  of  \\\o.  wiii^^  slriicliirc  lo  i^^norc  tlm  woodf'ii 
iiUMiihcMS  (Mitircly.  'I'liti  ((MisiU^  Htroii^lli  of  uii|)laii(i  wire  is  al)oii1  200, 000  poiiinls  \n'.v  srjiiun! 
iiicli,  and  its  modulus  of  (elasticity  is  about  ;{(),00(),()00  |)(»uii(ls  per  s((uarc  iiidi.  'I'lu;  stii'ti^^th 
of  si)ru('0  in  dircM't  coniprossion  is,  on  the  ot  her  liand,  about  1,,')00  |)ouiids  jxir  square  in<|i  and  itn 
modidus  of  oiasticity  is  alK>ut  1,()0(),()00  pounds  pvr  scpiarc  inch.  If  all  llic  incrnbcrH  were;  i)ftr- 
foctly  clastic  U|)  to  their  ultiinatir  slren<;th,  the  strain  per-  unit  length  at  \\\v.  instant  bcjfore  ru|)tiire 
would  1)0  a  little  less  than  one-half  as  <^reat  for  spruce  as  for  wiic.  I'intherinore,  the  unit  sIresH 
in  the  spruce  m(Mid)ers  is  always  a  much  smaller  |)i'()j)()rtion  of  the  idt itmite  strenj^lh  than  is  that 
in  wires,  because  most  of  the  wooden  members  ai(i  long  columns  of  a  small  stsctional  radius  of 
gyration,  and  the  iinitstross  must  thorcforo  1)0  kept  low  in  order  that  failiiremaynotoccurby  buck- 
ling. Since  tho  work  done  in  stressing  a  member  depends  largely  on  the  strain  imposed,  being 
directly  j)rop()rtional  to  strain  for  a  given  stress,  it  is  clear  that  the  work  done  in  stressing  the 
wooden  members  will  be  much  less  than  that  done  on  the  wires,  and  that  the  effect  on  total  work 
andits  derivatives  of  any  change  in  tho  stress  in  the  wooden  members  will  therefore  be  n^latively 
sUght.  Reliance  has  not,  however,  l)een  placed  solely  on  this  approximate  physical  reasoning. 
An  analysis  has  been  carried  through  for  one  type  of  loading,  taking  the  wooden  uKunbers  fully 
into  accoiuit  so  far  as  their  end  loads  are  concerned,  and  the  tabulation  of  results  shows,  as  has  just 
been  predicted,  that  the  elTect  of  the  wooden  members  is  small  enough  to  be  neglected  under  ordi- 


FiG.  2. 

nary  circumstances.  The  comparative  analyses  with  and  without  consideration  of  the  spars 
and  struts  will  be  fully  discussed  in  their  proper  place. 

Another  question  which  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  stress  w4ien  there  are  redundant 
members  is  that  of  initial  tension  in  the  wires,  and  the  uncertainty  prevailing  as  to  the  initial 
tension  is  often  used  as  an  argument  against  the  undertaking  of  further  refinement  of  the  methods 
of  stress  analysis.  Tlicre  is  some  justice  in  this  argument  for,  as  will  be  sho\\Ti  later,  the  initial 
tension  does  vary  widely  between  different  members  in  the  same  airplane  and  between  corre- 
sponding members  in  different  machines.  To  show  what  the  maximum  effect  of  initial  tension 
is  likely  to  be,  an  analysis  has  been  carried  through  with  the  maximum  probal)le  initial  tension 
in  each  wire. 

In  the  application  of  the  method  of  least  work  to  aeronautical  structures  there  arises  a 
problem  not  so  often  encountered  in  the  design  of  indeterminate  bridge  structures,  in  that  some 
of  the  members  are  capable  only  of  taking  tension.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  make  some  assump- 
tion in  starting  the  analysis  as  to  which  one  of  an  opposed  pair  of  tension  members  will  be  in 
tension  when  all  the  loads  are  acting,  and  then  to  carry  the  analysis  throagh,  disregarding 
entirely  the  members  opposed  to  those  which  are  believed  to  carry  tension  in  the  final  result  and 
treating  the  working  members  for  the  moment  as  though  they  could  take  either  tension  or  com- 
pression. If,  however,  the  final  result  shows  a  compression  in  a  wire,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the 
whole  analysis  with  the  opposing  wire  taken  into  consideration  throughout  in  place  of  the  one 
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which  had  a  stress  of  ()|)|)()si(('  si«^n  to  that  oxpoctod.  It  is  usually  possihlc,  after  a  little  practice, 
to  guess  which  wire  of  any  pair  will  carry  tension,  and  th(>  trial  and  error  method  just  outlined 
tlierefore  does  not  often  have  to  he  invoked. 

The  method  of  least  work  is  essentially  a  check  method.  It  can  not  he  used  for  initial 
calculations,  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  sizes  of  all  the  memhers  hefore  the  work  equations 
can  he  written.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  "Berry  method"  of  wing  spar  analysis  hy  the 
generalized  ecpiation  of  three  moments. 

The  cases  treated  in  this  report  are  five  in  numher,  two  of  them  relating  to  loadings  experi- 
enced in  the  air  and  the  other  three  to  comparison  with  other  types  of  analysis  and  to  the  effects 
of  modifying  factoi-s.  The  loadings  considered  are  those  experienced  at  a  high  angle  of  attack 
and  a  high  speed,  as  in  pulling  out  of  a  dive  ahruptly  and  in  a  vertical  dive  at  limiting  speed. 
The  other  three  cases  deal  with  the  effect  of  wooden  members,  the  effect  of  initial  tension,  and 
with  the  determination  of  the  stresses  encountered  when  the  structure  is  loaded  in  accordance 


with  a  suggested  set  of  specifications  for  static  testing  recently  drawn  up  by  the  staff  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

CASE   I. 

As  a  first  application  of  the  analysis,  the  airplane  was  assumed  to  flatten  out  of  a  dive  very 
abruptly,  so  that  the  angle  of  attack  reached  12°  in  combination  with  a  speed  of  100  miles  per 
hour.  The  total  air  load  under  these  conditions  is  5.43  times  the  weight  of  the  airplane.  Accel- 
erometer  tests  on  pursuit  airplanes,  conducted  at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment,  have 
never  shown  a  chaiamic  load  factor  in  excess  of  4.2  under  the  most  violent  handling,  and  ordinary 
stunting  does  not  impose  loads  in  excess  of  three  times  the  weight.  The  conditions  assumed 
are  therefore  at  least  as  severe  as  any  that  would  ever  be  encountered  in  flattening  out  of  a  dive. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  left  wing  truss,  with  every  wire  numbered,  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
The  first  step  in  the  analysis  is,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  introduction,  to  determine  which 
wires  are  placed  in  tension  by  the  loads  being  considered,  as  all  wires  which  do  not  carry  tension 
must  be  disregarded  entirely.  The  possible  redundancies  are  the  stagger  wires  (not  more  than  one 
at  each  panel  acting  in  any  given  case),  the  two  external  drag  wires  20  and  21,  and  the  landing 
wires  in  the  inner  bay,  16'  and  17'.  It  is  possible  for  the  landing  and  flying  wires  to  be  stressed 
at  the  same  time,  even  though  there  is  no  initial  tension  anywhere,  as  the  center  section  struts 
can  carry  ao  tension  and  the  lift  reaction  on  the  upper  wing  at  the  center  section  may  be  carried 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  landing  wire,  being  transmitted  thence  to  the  fuselage  through  the 
inner  interplane  strut  and  the  irmer  fl3'ing  wire.  Since  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  landing  wire  is  itself  deflected  upward  by  the  normal  lift  load,  that  wire  will  not  take  the 
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(•<Mil.<M*  Hcicliori  rcjK'lion  if  iJicn^  is  any  oIIkt  idcimIxt  riipuhlc  of  rurryin^  if,  in  a  rcasonahly  (Vm'C.l 
fjisliioii.  'I'liis  is  llwi  casd  iti  l\\^^  front,  (riiss  of  l\\('  aiipliuic  licrc  analyzed,  jis  l\>i'.  wire  IS  ciirricH 
tim  rouclion.  'V\w  irar  (fiiss,  however,  is  sii()j)oil,e(l  a(.  Ilui  (teiiU-r  section  only  l>y  tlu;  win;  11), 
which  runs  ho  o!)li(|Mely  that  a  relatively  lar<^(!  vertical  (h^flectioii  of  th(!  nppr-r  n-ar  spar  at  tlio 
center soctioii  would  ensue  if  then^  were  no  otluM"  restiainitj^  ni(!inl)(!r.  If  this  deflection  prucvcdH 
far  (Mi()U<i;h,  tiu^  r(>ar  landinjj;  wire  conies  into  |)l)iv,  iind  it  is  thercfoic  necessary  to  take  I  his  win; 
into  account  as  one  of  the  r(^dun(la^lci(^s. 

As  for  tho  two  exteriuil  (lrii<;  wires,  No.  20,  which  runs  downU'ard  and  forwarri  from  tiir; 
rear  upper  spar,  is  ol)\'iously  in  tension,  as  the  upward  deflection  of  the  iifl  Iruss  and  tiu;  rear- 
ward d(Wlec(ion  of  the  dra<jj  ti'uss  both  act  to  CiXtend  that  win!.  No.  21,  while  it  is  ex(end(Ml 
by  i\\c  (h^doctiou  of  tho  draji;  truss,  is  so  much  shortened  by  the  much  larger  movc^ment  of  the 
lift  truss  that  it  carries  no  tensile  stress,  and  is  therefon^  disn^j^arded.  'rher(!  are,  then,  four 
re(hnidancies  in  all,  iucludin<;  tho  two  staj^ger  wires  whi(;li  aro  actinj^.  One  s(a<^{<er  wire  at 
each  panel  ])()int  always  comes  into  j)lay,  but  the  load  may  shift  from  one  diaf^onal  to  tli(!  other 
as  the  type  of  loadinf;;  chanii^es.  In  tho  particular  case  under  consideration  it  is  tlu;  lonj^  diagonal, 
running  downward  from  front  to  n^ar,  which  acts  at  both  f)aiud  ()oin(s,  chif^fly  Ix^causc;  the  front 
lift  truss  carries  more  load  than  tho  rear,  tho  center  of  pressun;  being  far  forward,  and  conse- 
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quently  has  a  larger  deflection.  The  long  stagger  wire  accordingly  comes  into  play  to  equalize 
the  deflections.  Tlie  distrihution  of  the  drag  load  also  acts  to  stress  the  same  wire,  as  the  wire 
No.  20  acts  as  a  partial  support  for  the  upper  wing  at  the  inner  panel  point,  and  the  length  of 
the  portion  of  the  lower  wing  which  is  cantilevered  beyond  its  last  support  (not  counting  the 
stagger  wires  as  supports)  in  respect  of  drag  is  therefore  greater  than  the  length  of  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  upper  wing.  Part  of  the  drag  of  the  lower  wing  is  therefore  transferred 
to  the  upper  and  carried  by  it  to  the  fuselage,  instead  of  the  reverse,  which  is  generally  assumed 
and  which  would  hold  true  if  it  were  not  for  the  external  drag  wires. 

The  center  section  struts  are  incapable  of  sustaining  any  tension,  and  the  reactions  must 
therefore  be  taken,  in  the  nonredundant  analysis,  by  the  wires  18  and  19.  The  horizontal 
components  of  the  pulls  in  these  wires  combine  with  the  center  section  drag  truss  reaction  to 
produce  an  unbalanced  force  in  the  plane  of  the  wing,  and  one  of  the  center  section  struts  must 
be  thrown  into  compression  to  take  the  force.  In  the  case  under  discussion  at  present,  the 
unbalanced  force  being  to  the  rear,  the  forward  strut  is  in  compression  and  the  rear  one  is 
inoperative.  Tho  tension  in  IS  is  very  large  because  of  the  small  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  forward  strut. 

The  moan  resultant  air  load  on  the  wings  was  found  to  be  36.6  pounds  per  square  foot. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  variation  of  unit  loading  betw^een  the  wings  and  the  variation 
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alonp;  tho  spars  wore  nc^jlccted,  tlie  load  ])or  running  foot  hoins:  assumed  to  he  constant.  The 
load  was  distributed  Ix'twoen  the  front  and  rear  spars  in  tlio  usual  manner,  the  center  of 
pressure  heing  IVA  per  cent  of  the  way  hack  on  tlie  cliord.  Tlie  lift  and  draj;  reactions  at  the 
several  ])anel  points  were  then  determined,  and  each  lift  reaction  resolved  into  the  lines  of 
the  dra<]j  struts  and  the  interplane  struts.  The  perfectly  general  method  of  carrying  through 
the  work  would  he  to  resolve  every  force  into  those  two  lines  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  wing 
spars,  and  also  to  determine  the  direction  cosines  of  every  memher  of  the  truss  with  respect 
to  a  nonrectangular  system  of  axes  ])arallel,  res])ectively,  to  the  wing  spars,  to  the  drag  struts, 
and  to  the  inter])lane  struts,^  and  then  to  WTite  the  equations  of  equili])rium  at  every  point. 
Having  done  this,  the  solution  })ecomes  ])ractically  automatic.  It  is  possi})le,  liowever,  to 
very  much  shorten  the  work  hy  a  judicious  use  of  the  method  of  sections,  especially  if  the 
stresses  in  the  wooden  members  need  not  be  determined.  The  first  part  of  the  problem  is 
to  solve  for  the  stresses  in  all  members  except  the  redundant  ones,  ignoring  those  entirely; 
and  this  is  identical  with  the  ordinary  stress  analysis. 

The  analysis  with  wires  6,  7,  20,  and  17'  ignored  being  completed,  each  of  these,  in 
turn,  is  assumed  to  carry  a  tension  of  1"  pound,  and  the  stresses  which  every  other  member 
of  the  truss  would  bear,  due  to  this  tension,  were  there  no  other  loads  acting,  are  computed 
and  tabulated.     The  total  stress  in  any  member  can  then  be  expressed  by  the  formula: 

-/x=Ji+    -^8'^7e+    -'■l^Jl'^   -^20'^./20    I      -^17     Xji7 

where  jTj  is  the  total  stress  in  the  member  in  question, /i  the  stress  due  to  air  loads  with  redun- 
dancies omitted  from  consideration,  /g, /y,  /20,  and/j^',  the  stresses  due  to  tensions  of  1  pound 
in  6,  7,  20,  and  17',  respectively,  and  Tg,  T^,  T20,  and  T^',  the  stresses  which  actually  exist  in 
those  redundant  members  when  the  structure  is  loaded. 
-    The  work  done  in  elongating  the  member  x  is 


F.- 


2AE 


where  1  is  the  length  of  the  member,  A  its  cross-section  area,  and  E  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  the  material  composing  it.  Writing  T  in  this  expression  in  terms  of  JJ,,  T^,  T20,  and  Tj/, 
and  doing  the  same  for  the  expressions  for  Wy,  W^,  and  so  on,  for  every  member  of  the  structure, 
the  total  work  of  deformation  for  any  set  of  values  of  the  stresses  in  the  redundancies  can  be 
obtained  by  summation.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  a  minimum,  as  required  by  Castig- 
liano's  theorem,  its  partial  derivatives  with  respect  to  each  of  the  independent  variables  (in 
this  case  the  tensions  in  the  redundant  wires)  must  all  be  equal  to  zero.  Differentiating  the 
expression  for  total  work  with  respect  to  T^,  T^,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  redundancies  in  turn, 
four  simultaneous  equations  in  four  unknowns  are  obtained,  and  these  can  at  once  be  solved. 
The  stresses  on  all  the  members  taken  into  account  in  the  usual  type  of  analysis  and  ordinarily 
considered  as  nonredundant  can  then  be  determined  by  substituting  in  equations  of  the  form 
given  for  T^  the  values  just  found  for  the  stresses  in  the  redundancies  by  solution  of  the 
simultaneous  equations  for  the  work  derivatives. 

The  carrying  through  of  this  process  shows  the  tensions  in  the  redundancies  to  be  87 
pounds  in  No.  6,  143  pounds  in  No.  7,  707  pounds  in  No.  20,  and  1  pound  in  No.  17'.  The 
important  figures  in  connection  with  each  member  of  the  truss  are  tabulated  below.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  listings  of  factors  of  safety  as  found  by  the  ordinary  statical  analysis 
with  all  stagger  wires  and  external  drag  wires  disregarded  and  as  found  by  the  complete  analysis 
with  these  members  fully  taken  into  account.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  true 
factors  of  safety  or  "material  factors,"  based  on  the  worst  possible  loading,  and  are  less  than 
one-fifth  as  large  as  the  hypothetical  "factors  of  safety"  which  are  usually  specified  and  which 
are  based  on  the  loading  in  normal  rectilinear  horizontal  flight  in  smooth  air. 

The  presence  of  the  redundant  members  reduces  the  stress  in  11  wires  and  increases  it 
in  only  3  (not  including  the  redundancies  themselves).  The  beneficial  effect  on  the  worst- 
Ftressed  members  is,  however,  slight. 

5  This  system  ot  axes  would  be  rectangular  if  there  were  no  stagger. 
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'I'lus  slicss  ill  (lie  rear  iiiiuM'  liuidiii}^  wire  i-i  ii(';^li;^ililc  mid  has  hern  otnilti'd  finm  ( misidiTa- 
(ii)ii  ill  (•()iii])ii(iii<^  llu^  fjictors  of  Hufrty.  l'"iirllicriii(»ir,  I  Ik-  vlh-cl  of  17'  is  jutimlly  irvcu  a 
littUi  loss  (Jiiin  would  a])i)(Mir,  as  tho  rear  ])oilioM  of  the  fiiscla^^fi  is  Huljjcctcd  to  a,  downward 
dynamic,  load,  and  (lui  ])oinl  of  attachmcnl  of  llic  lowci'  cud  of  !•)  is  tlicrcfon^  dcdcctcd  down- 
ward rolalivci  to  (li(>  ])oints  of  a(taclini(Mil  of  the  lower  wiiif^  H])arH,  so  that  H)  carries  u  liirj^er 
share  of  th(^  u])ward  reaction  at  \\w  C(>nter  section  of  tlu!  u])])er  witij^  than  it  would  if  its  lower 
end  reiniuned  t\\actly  fixed.  'J'he  elfect  of  the  landinj^  wires  will  therefon;  be  di  re^'aidcd  in 
all  sul)se((uent  cases.  Tlu^  ])ossil)ili(y  of  Iheir  Jiiivin<^  an  effect  is  only  mentioned  as  a  waiiiin^ 
that  Ihey  should  sometimes  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  sliare  of  the  (Mentor  sc^r-tion  load 
carried  by  the  landing  wires  increases  rapidly  as  the  ol)li(iuity  of  the  center  section  wires  is 

increased. 

CASE  I. 


No. 

Stress 
wUlioul 
rcUund. 

162 
518 
433 
905 
827 

Stress 

(iU(^  to 

1  |>owiul 
in  No.  0. 

Str&ss 

due  to 

1  pound 

in  No.  7. 

Stress 

due  to 

1  pound 

in  No.  20. 

Stress 
with  all 
reduud. 

102 

577 

492 

343 

204 

87 

143 

198 

120 

536 

458 

508 

307 

2,341 

1,886 

4,851 

3,633 

1,505 

342 

707 

-2,062 

-2,310 

-1,613 

-2,692 

-5,019 

-6,365 

-4,739 

-6,586 

-  269 

-  332 

-  557 

-  214 

-  320 

76 
474 

-  18 
2,437 
1,071 
2,843 

734 

-  162 

-  96 

-  272 

-  324 

-  878 

-  702 
-2,298 
-1,887 

-  948 

Ultimate 
strength 

of 
member. 

2, 600 
2,000 
2, 0(KJ 
4,000 
■1,(KK1 
2/)(l0 
2,(KK) 
2,ti(K) 
2,600 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
8,400 
8,400 
8,400 
8,400 
4,200 
2,000 
4,200 

V.  s. 
without 
redund. 

V.H. 
with  all 
reduiul. 

1 

16.0 
5.02 
6. 00 
4.01 

16.0 
4.50 
5.29 
11.6 
15.1 
23.0 
14.0 
13.1 
21.0 
7.45 
8.74 
7.87 
10.9 
3.58 
4.45 
1.73 
2.31 
2.79 
5.85 
5.94 

2 

.083 
.683 
.654 

.  6.54 
1 .  000 

3 

4 

.054 
.054 

-1.008 
-1.008 

5 

6 

7 

1.000 

8 

257 

180 

686 

608 

508 

367 

2,456 

1,772 

5,143 

3,711 

2,606 

342 

-  .683 

-  .683 

-  .654 

-  .054 

10.  I 
14.  5 
5.82 
0.59 
7.87 
10.9 
3.  42 
4.74 
1.64 
2. 20 
1.61 
5.85 

9 

10 

-  .054 

-  .054 

11 

12 

13 

14 

-1.318 
1.318 

-1.272 
1.272 
1.282 

15 

16 

-1.272 

1.272 
1.282 

17 

-  .523 
-1.975 

18 

19 

20 

1.000 

22 

23 

-2,152 
-2,174 
-1,750 
-2,510 
-5,4'-'5 
-6,087 
-4,742 
-6,710 
-2,327 

-  295 

-  460 

-  565 

-  320 

31 
520 

-  109 
2,619 

788 

3,136 

329 

-  162 

-  134 

-  309 

-  421 

-  878 

-  633 
-2,366 
-1,707 
-1,790 

1.052 
-1.583 

1.583 
-2.114 

3.107 
-3.600 

3.600 
-4.093 

-  .4300 

-  .4300 

-  .4300 

-  .4300 

24 

25 

26 

.9922 

-1.485 

1.485 

-1.979 

27 

.4189 
-  .7599 
1.179 

28...   .            

29 

30 

31 

32 

-  .4300 

-  .4300 

33 

.6625 

34 

35 

.5301 
-  .5301 

1.060 
-2.112 

2.606 
-2.606 

3.099 

36 

37 

38 

39 

.4932 

-  .4932 

.9864 

40 

41 

42 

43 

.4300 
.4300 
.4300 

44 

45 

.4300 

46..      . 

47 

-  .7950 
.7950 

-  .7950 
-1.020 

48 

49 

-  .7950 
-1.020 

50 

1.585 

CASE  la.    (Effect  of  wooden  members.) 

The  loading  taken  in  this  case  was  the  same  as  in  the  last,  but  full  allowance  w^as  made 
for  the  effect  of  the  wooden  members,  in  so  far  as  their  end  loads  were  concerned,  the  stresses  in 
these  members  and  the  work  done  in  elongating  or  shortening  being  computed  exactly  as  for 
the  wires,  and  the  equations  of  total  work  being  enlarged  to  include  the  work  which  goes  into 
storing  strain  energy  in  the  spars  and  struts.  The  strain  energy  of  flexure  has  not  been  taken 
into  consideration,  as  its  variation  due  to  the  redundancies  is  slight,  and  the  accurate  com- 
putation of  flexural  w^ork  w'ould  be  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty,  requiring  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive approximations  to  allow  for  the  departure  of  intermediate  panel  points  from  the  straight 
line  connecting  the  outermost  and  innermost  supports  of  the  wing  truss.  It  is  only  because  of 
such  departures  that  the  work  of  flexure  is  changed  by  the  redundant  members,  and  these 
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redundancies  therefore  have  no  edect  on  the  energy  of  flexure  in  airplanes  which  have  no  inter- 
mediate panel  points,  the  wing  truss  on  each  side  consisting  of  a  single  bay  and  an  overhang. 

The  inlioduclion  of  the  wooden  in(>tnl)crs  into  the  work  equations  gives  a  larger  stress  in 
two  of  the  redundancies  than  was  found  in  (^ise  I,  while  the  stress  in  the  third  (No.  7)  remains 
practically  unchanged.  The  tension  in  No.  6  was  increased  to  a  rather  surj)rising  extent.  In 
onlv  one  wire  (No.  18)  does  the  allowance  for  the  struts  and  spars  change  the  computed  ten- 
sion by  as  much  as  5  ])er  cent  of  its  ultimate  strength,  and  the  effect  in  that  one  wire,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  others,  is  to  reduce  the  computed  stress. 

The  efTect  of  redundancies  on  the  stresses  in  the  wooden  mcinhers  themselves  is  small  in 
most  instances,  hut  is  not  by  any  means  small  enough  to  be  ncg!igil)le.  The  loads  in  the  worst- 
stressed  ])ortions  of  the  wing  spars  are  reduced  by  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  by  the  redun- 
dant wires,  chiefly  by  the  effect  of  No.  20.  The  stress  in  the  intermediate  compression  rib  in 
the  inner  bay  of  the  upper  wing  is  cut  down  about  85  per  cent  by  the  external  drag  wires.  The 
interplane  struts  are  but  little  affected,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  center  section  strut, 
the  stress  in  which  is  64  per  cent  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  the  redundant  members  were 
removed. 

A  tabulation,  similar  to  that  for  Case  I,  of  the  stresses  with  and  without  allowance  for  the 
redundant  members  is  given  below.  Tlie  differences  between  the  stresses  found  in  Case  I  and 
Case  la,  or  the  errors  due  to  failing  to  include  the  wooden  members  in  the  work  eciuations 
have  been  included  in  the  tabulation. 

It  appears  from  the  comparison  of  the  results  in  this  case  and  in  Case  I  that  the  assump- 
tion originally  made  wjis  a  reasonably  accurate  one,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  omit  the  wooden 
members  from  consideration  for  any  except  the  most  refined  work. 

CASE  la. 

[Stresses  without  redundancies,  and  effects  of  unit  stresses  in  redundancies,  are  the  same  as  in  Case  I.) 


No. 

Stress 
with  all 
redund. 

Differ- 
ence 
between 
la  and  I 
(absolute 
magni- 
tude). 

1 

162 

624 

539 

180 

102 

155 

140 

151 

74 

493 

414 

508 

367 

2, 251 

1,977 

4,767 

3,621 

0 

+  v. 

+  47  1 
-163 
-162 
-I-  68 

-  3 

-  47 

-  46 

-  43 

-  44 

0 

-  90 

-1-  91 

-  84 

-  12 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6      . 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15  .. 

16 

17    ...      . 

No. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Differ- 

ence 

Stress 

l)etween 

with  all 

la  and  I 

redund. 

(absolute 

magni- 

tude). 

1,186 

-319 

342 

0 

911 

+  204 

-1,989 

-  73 

-2,420 

+  110 

-1,504 

-109 

-2,839 

+  147 

-4,803 

-216 

-6,473 

+  108 

-4,667 

-  72 

-6,550 

-  36 

-     299 

+  30 

-     362 

+  30 

-     587 

+  30 

-      88 

+  126 

-     320 

0 

No. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
.39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49 
50 


Differ- 

ence 

Stress 

between 

with  all 

la  and  I 

redund. 

(absolutel 

magni- 

tude). 

113 

+  37 

437 

+  37 

56 

I  +  38 

2,291 

-146 

1,262 

+  191 

2,662 

-181 

949 

+  215 

-     162 

0 

-      67 

-  29 

-     242 

-  30 

-     296 

-  28 

—     878 

0 

-     757 

+  55 

-2,243 

-  55 

-1,942 

+  55 

-     648 

-300 

1  The  stress  is  changed  in  sign  in  this  case. 

CASE  II. 

The  loading  in  this  case  was  that  encountered  in  a  vertical  dive  at  120  miles  per  hour. 
This  is  considerably  below  the  limiting  speed  of  the  JN,  but  is  as  fast  as  it  is  likely  to  be  dived. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  upload  on  the  rear  truss  was  equal  to  the  down  load  on  the  front  truss, 
and  the  resultant  force  on  the  wings  was  therefore  parallel  to  the  chords.  Since  the  angle  of 
attack  was  negative,  there  was  some  lift  on  the  wings  under  these  conditions,  but  not  enough 
to  balance  the  down  load  on  the  tail.  In  the  particular  machine  used  as  an  illustration  the  angle 
of  zero  normal  force  is  — 5°,  the  zero  lift  angle  for  the  Eiffel  36  section  being  unusually  small. 
The  true  angle  of  attack  in  a  vertical  dive  would  probably  be  nearer  —4°  than  —5°.  Ihe  com- 
ponents of  load  acting  perpendicular  to  the  wing  chord  were  45  pounds  per  foot,  giving  a  total 
force  of  about  1.6  times  the  weight  of  the  airplane  in  each  lift  truss  (including  both  the  right 
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Mild  l(^f(.  si(l(^H  of  (Micli  Iriiss).  This  is  iimiHiiiilly  l»irt^<',  \hv.  lOiMVI  '.'At  wiiij;  linviii^  nri  I'xrt^pfioniiUy 
liirfi;(>  (liviii<2;  iiioiiiciH  nl-  llw^  im<i;l('  of  /cro  lifl.  'I'lic  loiidiii^  in  diving;  llic  .IN  lo  120  niilcH  per 
hour  is  nhoiit.  (>(|uiil  lo  (linl  vvliicli  would  he  found  at  llic  Icnniiud  vclocily  with  inont  iiirpiiiiicH 
usinjj;  tlio  R.  A.  I*\  If)  or  olhcr  siiuilnr  scctioti.  The  loud  imrallcl  lo  llic  wiiij;  r-liord  ffronl  and 
roar  lruHS(>s  ((><l;(^lll(M•)  was  7.22  pounds  per  fool.,  so  lluil  llic  lolal  disi  rihuh-d  load  (jii  lluj 
(lra<>;  lruss(>s,  includin<i;  llic  parasilc  rcsislancc  of  llic  inlcrplanc  hracin^,  luil  nol  inclndjnjr  t}|(. 
coinpoiuMits  in  llic  planes  of  llic  wiiif^s,  duo  to  Hl.a<i;}^cr,  of  llic  lifl  Iniss  reactions,  was  about  29 
])er  ccnl  of  llic  wei<:;lil  of  llic  airplaii(>.  In  a  dive  lo  the  Icnninal  velocity  this  force;  may  rise 
to  as  iiuicli  as  M  pi>r  cent  of  llic  wcii!;lit  of  the  airplane  for  a  inacliinc  willi  fine  lines  and 
low  parasil(>  r(>sislance. 

'Vho  front  Uin>!;-posl  hraciiifi;  ahovc^  lli(>  upper  winj^  is  stressed  by  llic  down-load  on  the 
front  truss,  and  the  strosaos  in  the  two  lift  trusses  therefore  arc  not  (piifo  syrnmctrical  with 
respect  to  (Mich  oilier.  If  the  two  systems  of  trussing  were  j)arallel  througliout,  th(;  stagf^er 
would  ha\'(^  no  (>(r(>ct  on  the  net  reactions  in  tho  plane  of  the  wing,  as  the  effects  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  lift  hiacing  would  he  (><iual  and  opjxisito  at  the  front  and  rear  panel  points  and  would 
exactly  cancel  out ;  but  this  is  not  actually  the  case,  since  the  king-|)Ost  ov(>rhang  bracing  lies 
in  a  i)lane  perpendicular  to  the  wing  choi'd  instead  of  being  j)arallcl  to  the  lift  truss  prctjjcr. 

There  are  three  redundancies  in  this  case,  Nos.  6',  7',  and  21.  The  stagger  wires  acting  are 
those  which  run  upward  and  to  tlio  rear,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  rear  truss  tends  to 
move  uj)  and  the  forward  one  down,  and  the  stagger  wires  acting  are  those  which  are  thrown 
into  tension  in  resisting  this  relative  displacement  of  the  lift  trusses.  The  work  equations  were 
424  pounds  in  0',  427  pounds  in  7',  and  485  pounds  in  21.  It  might  j)erhaj)s  have  been  antici- 
pated that  No.  20  would  be  in  tension,  as  the  rear  truss  considered  alone  tends  to  move  upward 
and  to  the  rear  and  both  of  these  components  of  motion  would  elongate  No.  20,  but  analysis 
shows  that  No.  20  would  carry  a  considerable  compressive  load  if  it  were  capable  of  sustaining 
such  a  load.  The  physical  explanation  of  this  is  dual.  In  the  first  place,  the  pull  in  stagger 
wires  Nos.  6'  and  7'  tend  to  draw  the  upper  wing  forward.  Secondly,  and  more  important,  the 
load  in  the  rear  truss  is  carried  by  the  Hying  wires,  while  that  in  the  front  truss  falls  on  the 
landing  wires.  I'hese,  being  single  in  each  bay,  elongate  more  under  a  given  load  than  do  the 
double  flying  wires,  and,  if  the  two  trusses  were  not  connected  together  in  any  way,  the  front 
one  would  deflect  downward  more  than  the  rear  one  would  yield  upward.  Since  the  two  are 
connected  by  the  stagger  wires  and  must  move  substantially  together,  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
symmetry of  the  lift  and  antilift  bracing  is  to  cause  the  wing  cell  to  deflect  downward  as  a  whole. 
The  upper  rear  spar  therefore  moves,  not  upward  and  backward  as  it  would  if  there  were  no 
redundancies,  but  forward  and  downward.  Incidentally,  this  serves  as  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  inlricacies  of  a  redundant  structure  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stress  in  any  member 
depends  on  the  form  and  strength  of  every  other  member.  For  example,  if  the  antilift  wires 
as  well  as  the  lift  wires,  were  double  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  upper  drag  wire  (No.  20), 
as  well  as  the  lower  one,  would  carry  a  considerable  tensile  load  during  a  dive  instead  of  going 
slack. 

The  pull  of  the  stagger  wires,  drawing  the  upper  wing  forward,  also  has  the  effect,  not  very 
generally  foreseen  or  allowed  for,  of  throwing  a  load  on  the  antidrag  wires  in  the  upper  wing. 
A  load  on  these  wires  is  expected  at  large  angles  of  attack,  particularl}-  in  airplanes  with  little 
or  no  stagger,  but  its  appearance  in  a  vertical  dive  seems  rather  curious  until  a  thorough 
analysis  is  made. 

The  nature  of  the  load  distribution  in  the  center  section  is  quite  different  from  that  at  a 
large  angle  of  attack,  although  three  of  the  four  members  involved  are  active  in  each  case.  In 
a  dive,  the  front  wire  (No.  18)  takes  no  load.  Both  struts  are  in  compression,  and  the  forward 
tendency  of  tho  upper  wing,  due  to  the  pull  of  the  stagger  wires,  is  resisted  by  a  tension  in 
No.  19." 

A  tabulation  of  stresses,  similar  to  that  given  for  Case  ^,  appears  below.  There  has  been 
no  recomputation  of  redundancies  with  the  work  done  in  the  spars  and  struts  taken  into 
account  in  this  case,  but  the  final  stresses  in  the  wooden  members  have  been  computed  with 
allowance  for  the  redundancies  found  by  writing  the  work  equations  for  the  wires  alone. 
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The  factors  of  safety  in  the  wires  are  high  and  fairly  uniform.  The  stresses  in  the  wooden 
members,  with  a  few  exceptions  (chiefly  the  internal  drao;  struts),  are  reduced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  redundant  wires.  This  is  ])articularly  true  of  the  worst-stressed  portions  of  the 
spars,  the  maximum  direct  compressive  loads  being  reduced  by  about  72  per  cent.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  every  bay  of  every  spar  is  in  compression  in  a  dive,  the  effect  of  the  stagger 
wires  and  of  the  king-post  bracing  being  sufTicient  to  overcome  the  tension  which  might  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  appear  in  the  upper  front  and  lower  rear  spars. 

The  stagger  wires  are  of  enormous  benefit  as  regards  the  lift  trusses.  In  the  lift  and  anti- 
lift  wires,  as  in  the  spars,  the  stresses  are  from  55  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  lower  than  they  would 


be  if  the  stagger  wires  were  removed. 


CASE  n. 


Stress 

Stress 

F.  S. 

F.  S. 

No. 

without 

with  all 

without 

with 

redund. 

redund. 

redund. 

redund. 

1 

+    133 

+  133 

19.6 

19.6 

2 

+      72 

36.3    ■ 

2'. 

+289 

4.50 

3 

+     115 

22.6 

3' 

+245 

5.30 

4 

4' 

+    200 

20.0 

+  488 

4. 10 

4.47'    i 

4.72 
4.68 
6.27 

5 

5' 

+    240 

16.7 

+447 
+424 
+427 
+415 

6' 

7' 

8 

+      55 

47.6 

9 

+      94 

+455 

28.6 

5.72 

10 

+     142 

+457 

28.2 

8.75     , 

n 

+     182 

+497 

22.0 

8.05     ' 

12' 

+     513 

+513 

3.90 

3.90 

12" 

+     518 

+518 

3.86 

3.86 

13 

+     211 

+211 

19.9 

19.9 

14' 

+  1,223 

+528 

3.44 

7.96 

15 

+  1,053 

+359 

7.98 

23.1 

16' 

+2,206 

+770 

1.90 

5.46 

17 

+2,206 

+  860 

3.81 

9.77 

18 

19 

+     529 
+     202 

7.94 
9.90 

+502 

3.98 

21 

+485 
-632 

8.67 

22 

-     410 

23 

24 

-1,133 
-    354 

-523 
-820 

.        1 

No. 


25... 
26... 
27... 
28... 
29... 
30... 
31... 
32... 
33... 
34... 
.35... 
36... 
37... 
38... 
39.., 
40... 
41.. 
42... 
43.. 
44.. 
45.. 
46.. 
47.. 
48.. 
49.. 
50... 
50A 


Stress 
without 
rcKlund. 


-1,222 
+  1,225 
-3,094 
+  1,375 
-3,255 

-  45 

-  73 

-  131 

-  158 

-  976 
+   90 

-  933 
+  17 
-2, 581 
+  751 

2,474 


+ 


-1 


614 

34 

59 

93 

119 

530 

377 

999 

015 


-  625 


Stress 
with  all 
redund. 


-300 
-253 
-783 
-610 
-416 
-225 
-180 
-379 
-320 
-421 
-188 
-101 
-5.39 
-825 
-597 
-480 
-972 
-259 
-284 
-300 
-326 
-5.30 
-377 
-580 
-596 
-615 
-210 


F.  S. 
without 
redund. 


F.  S. 

with 

redund. 


CASE  III. 

The  loading  in  this  case  was  one  devised  by  the  authors  and  recommended  for  use  as  a 
standard  in  sand-load  tests.  It  was  based  on  an  attempt  to  distribute  the  load  over  the  wings 
in  such  a  manner  that  both  lift  trusses  and  both  drag  trusses  w^ould  simultaneously  reach  the 
worst  load  which  they  ever  encounter  in  flight.  The  total  load  on  the  wings  was  taken  as 
5.3W.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  load  was  placed  at  37  per  cent  of  the  chord  from  the  leading 
edge,  and  the  chord  was  assumed  to  be  inclined  at  6.5°  to  the  horizontal,  the  trailing  edge  being 
lower  than  the  leading  edge  (the  wing  truss,  of  course,  being  inverted  for  sand-load  test).  The 
load  per  running  foot  was  84  pounds  in  the  front  truss  and  78  pounds  in  the  rear. 

The  solution  was  exactly  similar  to  those  for  Cases  I  and  II  and  calls  for  no  special  comment. 
Since  the  load  was  nearly  equally  distributed  between  the  front  and  rear  trusses  the  stresses 
in  the  stagger  wires  were  extremely  small,  different  diagonals  being  stressed  at  the  two  panels 
and  the  stress  in  the  short  diagonal  at  the  outer  panel  point  being  less  than  1  pound.  The 
larger  pull  in  the  long  stagger  wire  at  the  inner  panel  point  is  due  to  the  forward  reaction  of  the 
upper  external  drag  wire  on  the  upper  wing  at  that  point.  Both  external  drag  wires  carry  some 
load,  the  upper  one  taking  more  than  the  lower,  as  the  upper  wing  deflects  more  freely  in  the 
direction  of  the  drag  truss  than  does  the  lower  and  as  the  upper  drag  wire  also  assists  in  carrying 
the  lift. 

The  nature  of  the  stress  distribution  in  the  redundancies  causes  a  very  peculiar  reversal 
of  direction  of  stress  in  the  internal  drag  bracing  of  the  upper  wing.  The  direction  of  the  load- 
carrying  diagonal  reverses  twice,  so  that  the  load-carrying  members  are  arranged  as  in  a  Warren 
truss,  but  with  all  the  members  in  tension.     The  compression  ribs  at  the  points  where  these 
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i'(n'(Ms»ils  occur  ctirry  no  load  iit  nil,  mid  ii  smikI  IoihI  in  iiccorditnco  vvitli  Uuwo  HpncificiitioriH 
would  tluM-cford  he  unduly  <insy  ou  the  iipjxir  dni^'  truss  in  the  itiu<<r  hiiy.  The  HtfeHH  in  th(5 
ujiper  front  iiiul  1()\V(M"  reiir  s])iiis,  also,  ai'e  considfuahly  Jess  in  (Uisr,  111  than  in  (.'ase  I,  par- 
ticuliiily  in  the  inniM-  hays.  TJie  diaj^  vviic^s  in  the  itnun-  hay  of  the  lower  win^  and  Hoine  of  the 
compi'ossion  rihs  in  hotli  uj)j)er  and  lower-  winj^s,  on  tlui  otluir  hand,  aro  stnwsfid  more  soveroly 
in  tlie  sand  load  than  they  over  would  he  in  (li^^ht.  Tlie  conipnrison  of  tlx^  i-esults  of  the  varioiiH 
analyses  scM'ves  to  onij)hasize  the  inijiossihiJity  of  (hivisin^  any  sinj^h?  sand  load  whicji  will  truly 
simulate  all  of  l\\o  "worst  conditions"  that  nuiy  he  encountered  in  tlie  air. 

CASK  IK. 


stress 
without 
redund. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
If.. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


396 
497 
090 
192 
404 
376 
954 
819 
093 
810 
302 
351 


-1 
-2, 

-3, 


507 
6-14 
857 
380 


Stress 
with  all 
redund. 


392 

835 

946 

8 

95 

1 

201 

396 

497 

800 

902 

404 

376 

1,955 

1,818 

3.879 

3,217 

1,358 

351 

1,620 

207 

-1,508 

-2,643 

-     858 

-3,379 


F   8 
with  till 
ri'dund. 


6.03 

3.11 

2. 75 

2.47 

42.2 

33.30 

9.98 

6.56 

5.22 

5.00 

4.43 

9.89 

10.6 


No. 


30 
62 
17 
61 
09 
70 
2.  .■)9 
20.3 


20. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46., 
47. 
4S. 
49. 
50. 


Stress 
without 
redund. 

Stres.s 
with  all 
redund. 

F.8. 
with  all 
redund. 

-2,182 
-0,3.53 
-2,182 
-8,684 

-  388 

-  .561 
+     186 

-  35- 
+    2.54 

-  70 
+    562 

-  4.56 
+2,, '■.07 
+     175 
+3,, 327 

-  724 

-  128 

-  282 

-  .521 

-  751 

-  699 

-  650 
-1,883 
-1,753 
-3,251 

-1,923 

-5,870 
-2,164 
-7,169 

-  388 

-  561 

-  887 

-  35 
+    2.54 

-  70 
+    .562 

-  457 
+2,.T58 
+    390 
+2,941 

-  290 

-  128 

-  282 

-  394 

-  .555 

-  699 

-  650 
-1,860 
-1,912 

-  887 

EFFECT   OF  INITIAL  TENSIONS. 

The  analyses  of  the  first  two  cases  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  wires 
are  just  taut  but  with  no  initial  tension.  Actually,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  such  an 
adjustment  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  do  so,  as  some  initial  tension  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  structure  from  vibrating  badly  and  to  hold  it  in  proper  alignment.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  investigate  the  effect  of  initial  stress  on  the  distribution  of  load. 

It  is  not  correct  to  apply  the  method  of  least  work  in  a  straightforward  manner,  taking 
the  derivatives  of  the  work  done  by  the  external  loads  along,  or  of  the  change  in  total  strain 
energy  due  to  the  imposition  of  the  external  loads,  as  might  at  first  be  assumed  to  be  the  case. 
The  partial  derivative  of  the  total  strain  energy  with  respect  to  the  stress  in  any  member  is 
equal  to  the  deflection,  parallel  to  the  line  of  that  member,  of  the  point  at  which  the  force 
representing  the  stress  is  considered  to  be  applied,  this  deflection  being  measured  from  the 
point  at  which  there  would  be  no  stress  in  the  member  in  question.  If  the  frame  of  the  struc- 
ture is  lined  up  with  initial  tensions  in  some  or  all  of  the  members,  the  deflections  which  are 
desired  in  order  to  establish  the  conditions  of  geometrical  equilibrium  of  the  truss  are  those 
measured  from  the  strained  lengths  of  the  members  before  the  external  loads  are  applied,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  deduction  for  the  initial  deflections  due  to  straining  of  the 
redundant  members  against  each  other.  The  equations  based  on  the  work  derivatives,  and 
defining  the  relations  between  the  final  stresses  in  the  redundant  members,  must  then  be 
written: 

dW_dw_ 

where  Wis  the  work  done  by  external  loads,  w  the  work  of  deformation  when  the  initial  stresses 
alone  are  acting,  T^  the  final  tension  in  any  redundant  member  and  t^.  the  initial  tension.  It 
is  not  necessary,  liowcver,  to  re-write  all  the  equations,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  carry  tlirough  the 
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analysis  and  compiito  tlio  strossos  without  regard  to  the  initial  tensions,  and  tlion  to  add  to  the 

stress  in  each  member  that  due  to  initial  stress  in  the  redundancies.     It  is  evident  that  this 

is  the  case,  as  the  equations  for  If  and  w  in  each  mem})er  are  homolo<j;ous,  except  that  tlie  terms 

involving  only  one  unknown  stress  do  not  appear  in  the  latter,  since  those  terms  arc  due  to  th'e 

dW         dw 
external  loads.     The  derivatives    .y,  and    ,.   arc  then  identical,  except  that  the  second  involved 

t  wjiere  the  first  has  T,  the  sul)scri[)ts  remaining  the  same,  and  that  the  first  has  a  pure 
num(>rical  term  which  is  lacking  in  the  other.  Tlie  terms  combine,  when  the  second  expres- 
sion is  subtracted  from  the  first,  in  such  a  way  that  neither  2'  nor  t  appears  singly,  but  always 
in  the  combination  (T-t),  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  sufficient  to  write  in  the  first  place 

dW 


d  CT.-k) 


=  0 


(T-t)  ^1  (T^-f)  1 

where   W  is  given  the  fictitious  value  ^oAE    ^"^^^^^  ^^      2AF~'   ^^ich  is  the  true  change  in 

strain  energy  caused  by  the  application  of  tlic  external  loads.     The  solution  of  the  simultaneous 

equations  then  gives  T^-^  for  the  redundant  members,  and  the  initial  stresses  must  be  added 

in  to  secure  the  total  final  load. 

Tiie  efi'ect  of  initial  tension  can  best  be  illustrated  by  giving  a  couple  of  simple  examples. 

As  a  firet  instance  the  pin-jointed  structure   shown  in  figure  3,  and  consisting  of  bars  cross 

braced  with  wires,  may  be  selected.     It  is  assumed  that  the  bars  are  so  large  in  proportion  to 

the  wires  that  their  strain  may  be  neglected,  and  that  the  two  diagonal  wires  are  of  equal  size. 

If  an  initial  tension  F  be  placed  in  one  wire  there  must  be  an  equal  and  opposite  initial  tension 

resisting  it  in_the  other  diagonal  member  in  order  that  the  structure 

may  be  in  equili})rium.     If  an  external  load  0.707  P  be  applied  as 

shown  in  the  figure  wire  No.  1  will  carry  a  tension  of  P  pounds  while 

No.  2  goes  slack  if  there  is  no  initial  tension.     If  there  is  initial  tension 

No.  2  will  shorten  by  exactly  the  same  amount  that  No.  1  lengthens, 

P 
and  the  resultant  tension  in  No.  1  will  be  F+-n>  while  that  in  No.  2 

^"^"^"^^^"^"^^^^  is  F—^-     The  tensions  will  vary  in  this  manner  as  P  is  increased  until 

Fig.  5.  "^  .  . 

P  —  2F,  at  which  time  the  tensions  are  P  and  0.     Tnereafter  the 

stresses  are  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no  initial  tension.     If  this  very  simple  problem  had 

P 

2 


P 
been  treated  by  least  work  with  initial  tension  the  stresses  determined  would  have  been  +  ^  for  1 


P 

and  —  V,  for  2.     Adding  these  stresses  algebraically  to  the  initial  tensions  in  the  two  members 

the  same  result  is  obtained  as  was  just  given  as  a  result  of  elementary  geometrical  reasoning. 

If,  in  this  problem.  No.  2  had  only  half  the  cross-section  area  of  No.  1  the  initial  tensions 

in  the  two  would,  as  before,  be  equal.     An  applied  load  superimposed  on  the  original  stresses 

would,  however,  produce  twice  as  great  an  effect  in  1  as  in  2,  since  the  increase  in  tensile  strain 

of  1  as  the  structure  deforms  must  be  equal  to  the  decrease  of  strain  in  2.     The  unit  stresses  in 

the  two  are  then  equal  if  they  are  of  the  same  material,  and  the  total  stresses  are  proportional 

to  the  cross-sectional  areas.     It  follows  from  this  that  the  total  loads  in  the  two  wires  are  given, 

2P  P 

so  long  as  they  both  remain  in  tension,  by  the  formulae  F+  -^    and  F—  ^  and  that  the  lighter 

o  o 

wire  will  not  become  slack  until  P  =  3F. 

To  afford  some  indication  of  the  initial  tensions  existing  in  airplanes  rigged  in  the  field 
under  average  conditions  and  without  using  a  tensiometer,  tensiometer  measurements  of  the 
stresses  in  all  the  exposed  wires  were  made  for  6  JN4H  airplanes,  four  of  them  rigged  by  four 
different  Army  crews  and  the  remaining  two  by  a  civilian  crew.  The  averages  are  tabulated 
below,  together  with  the  mean  deviations  showing  how  widely  the  tensions  in  corresponding 
wires  varied  in  the  several  machines.     In  the  case  of  the  flying  wires,  the  mean  deviations  given 
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an*  l.lio  iiUMiii  (IcivialioMs  of  I  he  (oliil  sIrcsH  in  the  two  piinillcl  wii'cs  fnuri  tlio  iiu'Hii  valiK;  of  that 
tolal,  and  [\\o  (ijjjiircs  in  parciillicscs,  itnmcdialcly  iiiidcr  tlios(i  mean  dc-vialions,  arc  iIm*  nn'ariH 
of  tlici  (liircriMiccs  IxUvvccn  tlic  Icnsion.s  in  two  parallel  wires  on  the  sain(!  airplane.  'I'Ik;  ten.si/n- 
otor  readin<i;s  taken  in  this  way  do  not  directly  n^present  llu;  tru(^  initial  t(MiHions,  iih  th(!  weij^ht 
of  the  cellule  is  an  e.xlernal  load  which  was  heinj;  carried  hy  the  landin;^  wires  at  the  tinu;  wherj 
tiioso  measureinonts  were  made.  The  tensions  read  in  (he  landinj^  wires  wcsre  then^forc;  a  iitthj 
hi<;h(>r  than  the  true  initial  tensions,  while  the  values  for  the  (lyiiif^  winvs  wen;  corn^spondinf^ly 
(oo  low.  This  eU'ecl,  ainoun(in<j;  lo  ahout  (U)  pounds  in  some  win^s,  has  be('n  corrected  f(tr  in 
com|)ilin«i;  the  (,al)l(>  of  m(>ans.  Th(>  ma<i;nitudes  of  (he  mean  deviations  in  initial  tensions 
s(i'onjj;ly  indicate  the  a(l\isal)ili(y  of  usinjj;  a  lensiome(('r  and  stiaininj^  all  wii'(!s  in  ac-cordance 
with  a  schedule  spooilied  by  the  builder  of  the  airplan(\  This  method  has  been  tried  in  rif^f^ing 
one  or  two  machines  at  Lan<;ley  Field,  the  tensiomcter  bein^  used  by  mechanics  with  no  pre- 
vious experience  with  such  an  instrument,  and  a  jijrcNit  improvement  in  the  rigging  was  mani- 
fested. Where  it  had  been  common  for  one  or  more  wires  to  vibrate  badly  at  all  engine  speeds 
when  the  initial  tension  was  adjuste<l  by  feel  in  the  usual  manner,  there  was  no  vibration  except 
at  one  critical  speed  on  the  machine  rigged  by  tensiomcter. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  |)robable  maximum  of  initial  tension  in  any  particular  wire 
given  reasonably  competent  and  careful  rigging,  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  tensions  for  the  six 
machines  examined  plus  twice  the  mean  deviation.  This  is  not  by  any  means  an  absolute 
maximum,  and  it  was  exceeded  in  some  wires  on  several  of  the  airplanes  examined,  but  it 
represents  a  figure  wliich  need  not  and  should  not  ever  be  exceeded.  These  probable  maxima 
have  also  been  included  in  the  tabulation  above.  In  the  case  of  the  stagger  wires,  where  both 
wires  remain  in  tensit)n  and  it  is  only  the  amount  of  unbalanced  tension  or  the  difference 
between  the  two,  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  the  assumption  in  the  analysis  has  been 
that  the  wire  stressed  by  external  loads  (the  long  one)  has  an  initial  tension  ec|ual  to  the  aver- 
age for  the  six  airplanes  plus  the  mean  deviation  and  that  the  short  wire  carries  a  stress  less  than 
the  average  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  mean  deviation  for  that  member.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  therefore  twice  the  average  of  their  mean  deviation. 

TABLE  OF  MEAN  INITIAL  TENSION  ON  SIX  JN4HS. 


Wire  No. 

.\verage 
tension. 

Mean 
(le\  iation. 

Probable 
maximum. 

Wire  No. 

-Average 
tension. 

-Mean 
deviation. 

Probable 
maxi- 
mum. 

6 

665 
498 
737 
497 
110 

129 

90 

170 

105 

47 

(33) 

64 

38 

(27) 

62 

138 

(64) 

138 

923 
678 
1,077 
707 
204 

15. 

15' 
16. 

16' 
17. 

17' 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

691 

107 

(83) 

215 

118 

(92) 

167 

192 

(54) 

122 

105 

87 

31 

86 

905 

6' 

(Double) 

7 

(Double)..... 

730 
645 

1,160 
881 

7' 

12 

(Double) 

693 
684 

1,027 
1,068 

12' . . 

205 
85 

333 
161 

13 

(Double) 

( Double) 

728 
466 
630 
225 
269 

972 
676 
804 

287 
441 

13' 

181 
721 

305 
997 

14 

(Double) 

14'              ..   .     ■- 

838 

1,114 

The  differences  between  the  initial  tensions  in  any  given  pair  of  opposed  wires  can  be  com- 
puted, if  the  initial  tensions  in  the  redundancies  are  known,  on  the  usual  assumption  of  fric- 
tionless  pin  joints.  Any  discrepancy  between  the  difference  of  stress  thus  computed  and  that 
found  by  actual  measurement  is  then  due  to  the  partial  rigidity  of  the  joints  and  the  continuity 
of  the  spars.  If,  when  the  structure  is  in  perfect  alignment,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
computed  and  measured  stresses  in  the  nonredundant  members,  it  shows  that  the  wings  are 
warped  and  that  they  have  had  to  be  initially  stressed  to  draw  them  into  alignment.  In  the 
average  of  the  six  machines  measured  this  discrepancy  was  largest  in  the  inner  bay  of  the  rear 
truss,  where  it  amounted  to  a  deficiency  of  about  200  pounds  in  the  tension  in  the  flying  wires. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  relative  bowing  of  the  left  rear  spars  in  order  to  give  "droop"  to  that 
wing  and  balance  the  engine  torque. 
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The  cfrcct  of  the  inaxinuim  pr()])a])lo  initial  tension  has  been  compulod  for  all  three  of  the 
loa(lin<;s  tluis  far  treated,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  below.  In  <i:eneral,  the  effect  on  the 
worst-stressed  members  is  injurious,  and  the  initial  tensions  should  therefore  be  kept  as  small  as 
possible  without  permitting  excessive  vibration.  In  tabulating  the  stresses  due  to  initial 
tension  it  has  been  assumed  in  every  case  that  the  excess  tension  is  in  that  stagger  wire  where  it 
will  increase  the  stress,  as  both  stagger  wires  of  an  opposed  pair  are  in  tension  at  all  times  with 
the  usual  initial  tension.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  factors  of  safety  in  the  stagger  wires  are  low, 
as  their  initial  tensions  are  a  large  pro])ortion  of  their  ultimate  strengths.  Ihe  change  of 
tension  in  the  stagger  wires  under  load  is  therefore  small  in  comparison  with  the  initial  tension, 
the  stress  in  one  wire  increasing  while  that  in  the  other  decreases  so  that  the  change  in  each 
wire  is  equal  to  ap})roximately  half  the  tension  computed  by  the  least  work  analysis.  Ihis  is 
in  accordance  with  the  results  of  sand  load  tests,  where  tensiometer  measurements  after  the 
application  of  each  load  have  shown  that  the  stresses  in  the  stagger  wires  vary  only  a  little  from 
their  initial  values.  In  addition  to  always  taking  the  worst  condition  as  regards  the  initial 
distribution  of  load  between  the  stagger  wires,  the  stresses  in  the  external  drag  wires  have 
been  taken  as  the  ])robable  minimum,  instead  of  the  probable  maximum,  wherever  that  would 
be  the  worst  condition  as  regards  the  resultant  stress  in  any  particular  member. 

In  a  few  cases  the  influence  of  the  initial  stress  is  great  enough  to  control  the  direction  of 
the  diagonal  which  carries  load  in  the  internal  drag  bracing,  the  load  shifting  from  the  drag  to 
the  antidrag  wires,  or  vice  versa,  if  the  excess  unbalanced  tension  is  transferred  from  one 
stagger  wire  to  the  opposed  member.  In  some  cases  this  leads  to  difficulty  where  the  worst 
loads  in  the  spars  and  in  the  internal  drag  wires  occur  under  different  conditions  of  initial 
adjustment  and  where  the  worst  load  in  the  spars  corresponds  with  a  reversal  of  stress  and  a 
transfer  to  the  opposite  diagonal  from  that  which  normally  carries  the  tension  in  the  internal 
truss.  When  this  occurs  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  strictly  accurate  results,  to  carry 
the  whole  analysis  through  from  the  start  with  the  antidrag  wires  included  and  the  drag  wires 
omitted,  but  a  close  approximation  can  be  made  without  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  work  in 
this  manner.  This  approximation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  compression  in  one  diagonal 
of  a  rectangular  frame  can  be  replaced  by  a  tension  in  the  0])])osite  diagonal^  an  assumption  which 
would  be  true  if  the  frame  were  exactly  sj'mmetrical  and  if  the  drag  and  antidrag  wires  were 
of  the  same  size.  3f  any  particular  combination  of  initial  tensions  gives  a  negative  result  for 
the  total  force  in  a  drag  wire  this  wire  is  therefore  replaced  by  the  opposed  member,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  resultant  stress  determined  is  unchanged  in  magnitude  but  reversed  in  sign. 
A  correction  has  to  be  applied  to  the  stresses  in  the  spars  in  ihe  panel  where  this  reversal  occurs, 
as  the  drag  and  antidrag  ^\4res  do  not  affect  the  same  portions  of  the  spars.  In  the  second 
panel  from  the  tip  of  the  up})er  wing,  for  example,  the  stress  in  22  (see  figure  1)  is  aflected  by  a 
force  in  2'  but  not  by  one  in  2,  whereas  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  23.  It  would 
therefore  be  necessary,  in  arbitrarily  passing  from  2  to  2'  as  the  load-carrying  member,  to  sub- 
tract (algebraically)  from  the  direct  load  on  each  spar  panel  an  amount  equal  to  the  component 
parallel  to  the  transverse  axis  of  the  stress  in  the  wire.  The  correction  is  subtract ive  in  each 
case,  as  there  is  taken  away  from  23  a  tension  due  to  the  fictitious  compression  in  2,  while  there 
is  added  to  22  a  compression  arising  from  the  real  tension  in  2',  this  tension  being  equal  in 
magnitude,  as  already  noted,  to  the  theoretical  compression  found  in  2.  ^'n  the  tabulation, 
wherever  an  approximation  of  this  sort  has  been  made  the  stress  for  the  member  affected  is 
placed  in  parentheses. 

In  the  members  (interplane  struts  and  compression  ribs)  directly  interposed  between  two 
points  of  attachment  of  stagger  wires,  the  fact  that  both  wires  remain  in  tension  under  all 
conditions  has  been  allowed  for.  The  final  stress  in  any  stagger  wire  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  initial  stress  plus  or  minus  half  the  computed  stagger  wire  tension  (the  stress  being  increased 
in  the  diagonal  which  was  originally  assumed  to  be  stressed,  decreased  in  the  other).  This, 
again,  is  only  an  approximation,  but  approximations  are  essential  if  the  work  is  not  to  be 
complicated  beyond  all  endurance  by  the  introduction  and  simultaneous  treatment  of  about  20 
redundancies. 
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No. 

Stress 

WltllDlll 

intllal 
tension. 

Stress 
due  to 
liillial 
tension 
In  n. 

Strew 
due  to 
ttiillnl 
tension 
in  7. 

Rtrosfi 
due  to 
Inliliil 
tension 
In  20. 

Total 

resultant 

stress. 

16.3 

771 

(170 

644 

565 

1  066 

'  1,147 

320 

251 

778 

700 

508 

367 

2,594 

2,267 

5,321 

4,453 

2,095 

S804 

964 

-2,264 

-2,768 

-1,917 

-3,303 

(-5,824) 

No. 
27 

Ptrcm 
without 

Initial 
tcn.slon. 

HtroM 
due  to 
iTiltlal 
tension 
InO. 

BtreM 
due  to 
Initial 
t<!iL><lon 
in  7. 

-027 

-2(M 

-833 

0 

n 

-463 

-182 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

208 

88 

416 

0 

0 

-375 

-  76 

0 

0 

-699 

-856 

-430 

HtroM 
due  to 
initial 
lonitlon 
in  20. 

312 
-2,1MI 

436 
0 
0 
0 

108 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
258 

Total 

rc<iiiltiint 

IttreM, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

?::::::: 

8 

9 

10 

11 ». 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

mi 

577 

482 

343 

264 

8fi 

140 

108 

120 

536 

458 

508 

367 

2,341 

1,886 

4,851 

3,633 

1,505 

342 

677 

-2,062 

-2,310 

-1,613 

-2,692 

-5,019 

0 

107 

107 

180 

180 

0-'3 

0 

i:u 

131 

12() 

126 

0 

0 

253 

381 

244 

368 

371 

0 

0 

-202 

-458 

-304 

-611 

-597 

0 
0 
0 

276 

276 

0 

1,077 

0 

0 

116 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

226 

.537 

541 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-177 

0 
0 
0 
-1(14 
-164 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
-  85 
-322 
0 
287 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-5,307 
-4.730 
-6,628 

-  269 

-  333 

-  657 

-  214 

-  320 

76 
474 

-  18 

2,437 

1,071 

2,843 

734 

-  162 

-  06 

-  272 

-  324 

-  878 

-  702 
-2,298 
-1,887 

-  948 

-1,040 

-  601 
-1,18.3 

-  395 

-  124 

-  124 

-  124 

0 
153 
102 

-n,nfl2 

(   i\,im) 

7.  lOK 

-  <m 

-  4,56 
'-1,114 

-  411 

-  320 
229 
676 

{■il! 

2,843 
2,032 
3,431 

-  179 

-  701 

-  483 
11,514 
•1,401 

1-3,045 
1-2,917 
-1,416 

28 

20 

.to    

:)1  

32 

33          .   .. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

406 
753 
,500 
896 
-300 

-  8.3 

-  83 

-  83 
-671 
-734 
-153 
-230 
-295 

41 

42 

43          

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

INITIAL  TENSIONS,  CASE  II. 


No. 

Stress 
without 

initial 
tension. 

Stress 
due  to 
initial 
tension 
in  6'. 

Stress 
due  to 
initial 
tension 
in  7'. 

Stress 
due  to 
initial 
tension 
in  21. 

Total 

resultant 

stress. 

No. 

Stress 
without 

initial 
tension. 

Stress 

due  to 

initial 

tension 

in  6'. 

Stre.ss 
due  to 
initial 
tension 
in?'. 

'  Stress 

due  to 

initial 

tension 

in  21. 

Total 

resultant 

stre.ss. 

1 

2' 

3' 

4' 

5' 

6' 

7' 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12' 

13 

14' 

15 

16' 

17 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

133 
289 
245 

487 

447 

424 

427 

415 

455 

457 

497 

513 

518 

528 

359 

770 

860 

502 

485 

-632 

-523 

-820 

-300 

-253 

-783 

0 

132 

132 

126 

126 

498 

497 

132 

132 

126 

126 

0 

0 

380 

380 

367 

367 

109 

0 

-102 

-304 

-205 

-45f) 

-504 

-894 

0 

0 

0 

116 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

540 

540 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  87 

-421 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-  74 

-  74 

0 
0 
0 
0 

-  18 

0 

-  3 
441 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

133 

420 

377 

729 

689 

1710 

1711 

547 

586 

624 

664 

513 

518 

908 

739 

1.657 

1,766 

708 

926 

-  734 

-  836 
-1,025 

-  756 

-  844 
-2,098 

28 

-610 
-416 
-225 
-180 
-379 
-320 
-421 
-188 
-101 
-539 
-825 
-597 
-480 
-972 
-259 
-284 
-300 
-326 
-530 
-377 
-680 
-596 
-615 
-210 

-  599 
-1,036 

-  360 

-  83 

-  83 

-  83 

-  304 

-  102 

-  456 

-  205 

-  894 

-  504 
-1,036 

-  599 

-  360 

-  83 

-  83 

-  83 

-  734 

-  734 

-  229 

-  229 

-  237 

-  65 

-174 

-629 

0 

0 

-376 

-  76 

0 

0 
421 

-504 
-629 
-599 
0 
0 
-376 

-  76 

0 

0 

-856 

-856 

-348 

-  60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-328 

56 

-623 

112 

0 

0 

49 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

-  22 

-1.383 
(-2.092) 
1  -    473 

-  263  . 
'-    725 

-  479 

-  725 

-  290 

-  557 

-  743 
(-2,767) 

-1,132 
(-2.996) 
-1.633 
-1507 

-  367 

-  1646 

-  436 
1-1,055 
1-     902 
I-  1,455 
1-  1,471 

-1,188 

-  22 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

50A 

1  The  maximum  probable  stress  here  is  not  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  the  first  four  columns,  as  the  stress  in  any  stagger  wire,  so  long  as 
both  diagonals  remain  in  tension,  varies  only  half  as  rapidly  as  does  the  computed  stagger  wire  tension  imder  air  loads,  and  this  variation  is  negative 
in  one  stagger  wire  of  each  pair.  The  stress  in  interplane  struts  and  compression  ribs  caused  by  the  pull  of  the  stagger  wires  between  which  they  are 
interposed,  is  therefore  less,  in  most  cases,  when  the  air  load  is  acting  than  when  the  machine  is  resting  on  the  ground.  In  other  words,  the  an 
load  decreases  the  initial  tress  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  stagger  wires,  but  adds  another  component  of  stress  from  an  entirely  different  source. 

'  The  maximum  probable  stress  here  was  arbitrarily  taken  as  equal  to  the  maximum  probable  initial  tension  found  by  measurement.  Com- 
putation of  the  initial  tension  and  combination  of  the  stresses  is  impossible  in  this  case,  as  any  initial  tension  in  19  would  have  to  be  balanced  by  a 
compression  in  SO.'V,  and  .50A  was  left  out  of  consideration  in  making  the  least  work  analysis. 

>  The  stress  in  37  may  be  either  tensile  or  compressive,  depending  on  which  stagger  wire  carries  an  excess  of  initial  tension. 
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CASE  IlL 


No. 

Stress 
wilhout 

initial 
totisiun. 

Stress 
with 
wcitsl 
iniiial 
tension. 

No. 

<?treM          ^'''•^ 

No. 

Stress 

without 

initial 

tension 

Stress 
with 
worst 
iniiial 
tension. 

1 

392 

835 

'.Mil 

8 

95 

1 

201 

396 

497 

800 

902 

404 

376 

1,955 

1,818 

3,879 

3,217 

392 

1,033 

1,144 

538 

396 

678 

1,187 

526 

627 

968 

1,018 

404 

376 

2,210 

2,204 

4,432 

4,039 

18 

1,358            1,886 

351               351 

1,620            1,907 

207                648 

-1,508         -1-711 

35 

-  70 

562 

-  457 
2,338 

390 
2,941 

-  290 

-  128 

-  282 

-  394 

-  5.55 

-  699 

-  050 
-1,800 
-1,912 

-  887 

-  172 

-  664 

-  660 
2,664 
1,009 
3, 393 

-  951 

-  488 

-  365 

-  756 

-  663 
-1,370 
-1,384 
-2,687 
-3, 088 

-  1   217 

2 

19 

36 

3 

20       

37 

4' 

5 

21 

38 

22 

39 

6' 

7 

2} 

-2,643 

-  858 
-3, 379 
-1,923 
-5,870 
-2,  IM 
-7, 169 

-  388 

-  561 

-  887 

-3, 103 
-1,103 
-3. 992 
-2,779 
-7,320 
-3,732 
-8,756 

-  785 

-  685 

-  1   417 

40 

24 

41 

42  

8 

25 

9 

26 

43 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

27 

44 

28 

45 

29 

46 

30 

47 

31..  . 

48 

32 

49 

33 

34 

-      35         -  '   35 
254  1      —    2.54 

50 

1 

1       '■-'     1 

1                      1 

The  results  of  the  investigations,  as  recorded  in  these  tables,  emphasize  the  great  importance 
of  initial  tension,  the  deleterious  effects  of  which  have  too  seldom  been  appreciated.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  stresses  under  the  worst  probable  distribution  of  initial  tensions  are  greater 
than  those  which  arise  from  the  air  load  alone,  either  with  or  without  redundancies.  In  short, 
the  stagger  wires,  as  they  are  usually  set  up,  are  actually  harmful  and  weaken  the  structure 
under  most  conditions  of  flight,  whereas  they  should  be  an  important  element  of  strength. 
The  initial  tensions  in  the  external  drag  wires  are  much  more  innocuous,  although  the  values 
selected  there  sliouhl  always  be  as  small  as  are  consistent  with  the  rigidity  of  the  structure  and  with 
freedom  from  vibration  when  in  flight.  The  stagger  wires,  being  disposed  in  directly  opposed 
pairs,  can  and  should  be  so  adjusted  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  unbalanced  tension  to  affect 
the  remainder  of  the  truss.  Even  if  this  is  done,  however,  the  initial  tensions  should  be  kept 
small  to  ease  the  strain  on  the  stagger  wires  themselves  and  on  the  interplane  struts  and  drag 
struts  or  compression  ribs  which  make  up  the  parallelogram  frames  at  panel  points.  If  the 
alignment  of  the  air  plane  is  carried  out  with  a  tensiometer  the  element  of  guesswork  is  definitely 
removed,  the  factors  of  safety  in  some  important  and  badly  stressed  members  are  increased  by 
from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  and  the  time  required  for  rigging  is  increased  very  little,  if  at  all. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  a  crew  which  has  had  a  little  experience  with  a  tensiometer  can  work 
quite  as  rapidly  with  as  without  it,  as  the  amount  of  trial  and  error  required  to  bring  the  machine 
into  true  alignment  is  less  than  by  the  ordinary  method. 

In  order  that  mechanics  may  have  some  reliable  guide  for  use  in  rigging  the  designers  of 
airplanes  should  draw  up  schedules  of  initial  tensions  to  be  used.  The  primary  principle  to  be 
followed  in  drawing  up  such  a  schedule  is  that  there  should  be  no  unbalanced  tension  in  either 
of  two  directly  opposed  members.  In  a  rectangular  frame  this  means  that  the  initial  tension 
must  be  equal.  (This  of  course  applies  to  the  total  tensions  where  there  are  two  or  more  members 
in  parallel.  Where,  for  example,  two  flying  wires  oppose  a  single  landing  wire  the  initial  tension 
in  each  flying  wire  should  be  just  half  that  in  the  landing  wire.)  Where  the  frame  is  not  rectangu- 
lar, but  has  two  parallel  sides,  as  in  the  stagger  panels  of  an  airplane  with  stagger  or  in  the  lift 
truss  of  a  machine  with  interplane  struts  sloping  outwardly  and  with  the  same  amount  of 
dihedral  in  the  upper  and  low^er  wings,  the  condition  is  that  the  diagonal  wires  should  have 
equal  components  perpendicular  to  the  parallel  sides.  In  the  case  of  a  stagger  panel,  this  means 
that  the  tensions  in  the  two  stagger  wires  should  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the 
angles  which  they  make  with  the  wing  chords,  so  that  the  long  diagonal  has  the  larger  tension. 

In  drawing  up  a  tension  schedule  the  periods  of  vibration  of  all  the  wires  should  be  high 
enough  not  to  synchronize  with  the  natural  period  of  the  engine,  and  should  be  approximately 
the  same  throughout  the  structure.     The  fundamental  frequency  of  a  stretched  wire  can  be 

1   It 
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mjiHS  |)(M' imi(  Icii^l  li,  u  liicli  is  «tl'  ('.(nirsc  directly  |)r<»|)<»rli<)iiiil  to  (Ik!  .s(!cliomil  nn-u  tiiid  ho  I,o  iIm; 
s(nMi}j;lli  (»l  tlid  wire.  TIki  (cnsioii  to  ^ivc  ii  (•oiisduit  fr(!(in(!iicy  miiHt  tlicicforc,  Ix;  jjrojxjrtioiml 
to  tlio  iiltiiiiato  strcnj^tli  luid  to  the  s(|iiiir('  of  tlie  Icii^tli,  uiid  it  is  ri(',(;(!Hsiiry  tliiit  vosy  lon^  winsH 
be  Bupportod  at  soiiu^  iiilcrrncdiiitc  point,  as  tlut  initial  t(;tisioii  rccjiiircd  to  pntvorit  vibration 
if  tliis  \v(M*c  not  don(^  would  be  danj^(>rously  liij^li.  1 1  bas  Ix^cn  found  by  actual  (txpcrinient  tliat 
an  initial  tension  of  220  poinids  in  (be  upper  draj^  wii-e  of  a  JN  is  cnouf^b  to  j)rovont  vibration. 
Since  tins  wire  carries  an  additioind  load  of  about  140  pounds  wben  flying  normally  witii  a  load 
factor  of  1,  (be  (()(al  resuUant  (ension  for  satisfactoiy  results  is  '.iOO  pounds,  and  tliis  may  bo 
taken  as  a  basis  for  tbe  (le(('iinina(ion  of  tiie  odier  Icnsions.  Tbe  llyin<^  and  landinf^  wires  are 
8ubstan(ially  equal  in  l(Mi{j;tb  to  tb(»  u[)p(U'  (lra<(  wii'(^,  but  tboy  bave  an  int(!rm(!diato  point  of 
support  wliere  tbey  cross  ott(;b  otluM-.  The  area  of  all  tiicsc  members  are  tli(!  same,  and  tbe 
resultant  tension  in  tbe  flying  and  landing  wires  must  tiierefore  be  at  least  90  pounds  (tbe 
efTective  lengtb  being  halved).  Witli  a  load  factor  of  2,  wliicli  is  as  bigh  a  value  as  is  likely 
to  be  maintained  s(ea(lily,  tbe  air  load  reduces  tlie  stress  in  tbe  inner  landing  wires  by  about  O.'iO 
pounds  (tbe  total  airload  on  tbe  wires  in  tbe  inner  bay  being  1,8<S()  |)oun(ls,  of  which  two-thirds 
is  taken  by  an  increase  in  tbe  stress  in  the  double  ll3'ing  wires,  wbile  the  remaining  third  shows 
as  a  reduction  in  the  landing  wire  tension),  and  the  initial  tensions  therefore  should  be  at  least 
720  pounds.  The  initial  tension  in  each  flying  wire,  as  already  noted,  should  be  half  this  amount. 
In  the  outer  bay  a  tension  of  390  pounds  in  the  landing  wires  is  sufRcicnt,  as  the  air  load  effect 
there  is  less.  The  length  of  the  long  stagger  wire  is  approximately  two-thirds  that  of  the  upper 
drag  wire,  and  there  is  a  center  support  where  the  two  stagger  wires  cross.  The  area  of  the 
stagger  wire  is  about  half  that  of  the  external  drag  wire,  so  that  the  resultant  tension  for  Nos.  6 
and  7  in  the  conspectus  only  needs  to  be  one-eighteenth  of  that  for  No.  20,  or  20  pounds.  Under 
normal  conr^  lions  of  flight  (load  factor  of  2  or  less)  the  tension  in  the  stagger  wires  is  not 
changed  mo  •  than  30  pounds  by  the  air  load,  and  the  initial  tension  thus  does  not  need  to 
exceed  50  pr  '.;:ds.  Making  some  extra  allowance  to  secure  rigidity,  150  pounds  for  the  long 
wire  and  120  pounds  for  the  short  one  appears  ample,  and  tests  in  flight  have  shown  it  to  be  so. 
The  complete  tension  schedule  for  the  JN  is  given  below,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  drawing 
up  such  schedule  for  other  machines  of  similar  type. 


Member. 

Initial 

tension 

(including 

weight  of 

Wings). 

Member. 

Initial 

tension 
(including 
weight  of 

wings). 

Inner  front  flying  wires  (each) 

360 

Stagger  wires,  long 

150 
120 
1.50 
230 
220 
340 

Inner  rear  flying  wires  (each) 270 

Outer  living  wires  (each) 180 

Stagger  wires,  short- 

Front  center  section  wires 

Inner  landing  wires 

780 

420 

70 

400 

Rear  center  section  wires 

Outer  landing  wires 

Upper  drag  wire 

Overhang  flying  wires  (each) 

Overhang  landing  wires  (king-post). . . 

Lower  drag  wire 

The  pulls  in  the  flying  and  landing  wires  in  the  inner  bay  are  not  exactly  balanced  because 
the  vertical  components  of  the  tensions  in  the  external  drag  wares  are  balanced  by  modification 
of  the  flying  wire  stresses. 

PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS   AND   SUMMARY. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  work  will  first  be  tabulated  and  will  then  be  exam- 
ined more  in  detail  where  they  call  for  such  examination. 

(i)  The  making  of  a  least  w^ork  analysis  of  a  new  design  for  at  least  one  case  is  thoroughly 
justified.  The  labor  of  making  such  an  analysis  is  not  excessive  and  it  gives  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  true  stresses  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

(ii)  The  wooden  members  may  be  omitted  from  consideration  in  the  W'ork  equations 
without  causing  any  serious  error. 

(Hi)  The  effect  of  the  stagger  wires  is  unimportant  when  the  load  is  approximately  equally 
distributed  between  the  front  and  rear  trusses.  In  diving  the  effect  of  the  stagger  wires  is 
54889—21 17 
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vory  important,  and  {j^rcatly  rcdufos  tho  load  on  the  lift  trusses.  Tho  offcct  of  the  stagj^or  wires 
depends  in  part  on  the  arrangement  of  the  external  drag  wires.  If  there  is  no  external  drag 
wire  attached  to  the  upper  wing,  and  if  the  center  section  wires  have  as  little  forward  inclination 
as  they  have  on  the  JN,  the  stagger  wires  running  upward  from  front  to  rear  will  be  in  tension 
at  all  times,  transferring  drag  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  wing,  and  must  be  taken  into  account. 

(iv)  The  tension  in  the  external  drag  wires  varies  widely  with  the  conditions  of  loading. 
Only  very  rarely  are  both  wires  stressed  at  the  same  time,  and  most  of  the  work  now  done  by 
the  two  wires  could  be  accomplished  equally  well  by  a  shigle  one. 

(r)  The  initial  tensions  are  almost  always  excessive,  particularl}-  in  the  stagger  wires,  and 
are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  dangerous,  especially  as  regards  the  compression  ribs  at  the  lift 
truss  panel  points.  The  initial  tension  is  sometimes  so  high  that  the  total  effect  of  the  redun- 
dancies becomes  harmful,  whereas  it  should  be  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  total  strength  of  the 

truss 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I.  Only  one  external  drag  wire  should  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  plane  of  symmetry 
That  one  can  be  kept  in  tension  nearly  all  the  time,  whereas,  as  already  noted,  it  is  only  rarely 
that  the  upper  and  lower  drag  wires  are  in  tension  simultancousl}-.  The  structure  should  of 
course  be  designed  to  fly  normally  (not  to  be  stunted)  without  any  external  drag  wires  at  all. 
A  single  drag  wire  should  be  attached  at  the  lower  front  spar,  so  that  it  will  resist  the  downward 
and  backward  deflection  of  the  truss  during  a  dive.  If  two  external  wires  are  used  the  second 
one  should  be  attached  either  to  the  upper  front  or  the  upper  rear  spar.  The  first  position  is 
probably  the  more  effective  in  most  instances,  as  the  drag  wire  then  relieves  the  ver\-  heavy- 
load  on  the  front  lift  truss  at  large  angles.  The  same  result  can  be  obtained  without  the  use 
of  a  second  drag  wire  by  increasing  the  strength  of  tlic  flying  wires  in  the  inner  bay  and  attaching 
them  to  the  fuselage  a  little  forward  of  the  wing  spars,  as  has  been  done  in  several  recent  designs, 
in  order  that  they  may  resist  the  drag  on  the  upper  wing.  Attachment  of  the  drag  wire  at  the 
lower  rear  spar  should  not  be  employed. 

II.  The  stagger  wire  which  runs  upward  from  front  to  rear  carries  a  heavy  load  at  times 
and  may  well  be  made  stronger  than  the  other  diagonal.  If  a  steel  tube,  with  no  opposing 
member,  is  used  for  stagger  bracing  it  shoukl  run  upward  from  front  to  rear.  If  there  is  no 
drag  wire  attached  to  the  upper  wing,  such  a  tube  need  not  be  designed  to  carry  a  compressive 
load  of  more  than  one-eighth  the  .v^eight  of  the  airplane,  but  it  should  be  capable  of  sustaining 
a  tension  equal  in  magrdtude  to  the  total  weight  of  the  machine.  If  picture-frame  struts  are 
used,  and  they  are  highly  recommended,  they  should  be  designed  to  carry  from  five  to  eight 
times  as  large  a  compressive  load  in  the  direction  of  the  long  diagonal  (for  a  machine  with 
positive  stagger)  as  in  the  direction  of  the  other  diagonal. 

III.  Airplanes  should  be  rigged,  whenever  possible,  by  means  of  a  tensiometer  and  in 
accordance  with  a  schedule  of  initial  tensions  to  be  provided  by  the  designer.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions for  drawing  up  such  a  schedule  have  already  been  given.  In  particular,  the  tensions  in 
the  stagger  wires  should  be  far  less  than  has  been  the.  common  practice,  and  opposing  members 
should  exactly  balance  each  other.  One  great  advantage  of  the  picture-frame  strut  is  that  it 
eliminates  all  danger  of  excessive  initial  tension. 
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By  National  Advisory  Oommittkk  for  Aeronautics, 


INTUODUCTION. 

This  collection  of  data  on  acM'ofoils  lias  boon  ma(l(>  from  tho  puhlisliod  r(![)orts  of  a  number 
of  the  loading  aerodynamic  laboratories  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  information  which 
was  originally  expressed  according  to  the  difTorent  customs  of  the  several  laboratories  is  here 
presented  in  a  uniform  series  of  charts  and  tables  suitable  for  the  Use  of  designing  engineers 
and  for  purposes  of  general  reference. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  results  obtained  in  different  laboratories,  because  of  their 
individual  methods  of  testing,  are  not  strictly  comparable  even  if  proper  scale  corrections  for 
size  of  model  and  speed  of  test  are  supplied.  It  is,  therefore,  unwise  to  compare  too  closely 
the  coeflicients  of  two  wing  sections  tested  in  different  laboratories.  Tests  of  different  wing 
sections  from  the  same  source,  however,  may  be  relied  on  to  give  true  relative  values. 

The  absolute  system  of  coefficients  has  been  used,  since  it  is  thought  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  that  this  S3'stem  is  the  one  most  suited  for  international 
use,  and  yet  is  one  for  which  a  desired  transformation  can  be  easily  made.  For  this  purpose  a 
set  of  transformation  constants  is  included  in  this  report. 

Each  aerofoil  section  is  given  a  reference  number,  and  the  test  data  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  curves  from  which  the  coefHcients  can  be  read  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  design  pur- 
poses. The  dimensions  of  the  profile  of  each  section  are  given  at  various  stations  along  the 
chord  in  per  cent  of  the  chord,  using  as  datum  the  line  shown  on  the  curves.  The  shape  of  the 
section  is  also  shown  in  reasonable  accurac}^  to  enable  one  to  more  clearly  visualize  the  section 
under  consideration,  together  with  its  characteristics.  To  obtain  more  accurately  the  dimensions 
of  the  profile  of  each  section,  a  separate  data  sheet  for  each  section  has  been  included  which 
gives  an  additional  decimal  place  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  ordinates. 

The  authority  for  the  results  here  presented  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  laboratory  at  which 
the  experiments  were  conducted,  with  the  si?;e  of  model,  wind  velocity,  and  date  of  test. 

TRANSFORMATION   COEFFICIENTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  wlio  prefer  to  use  a  sA'stem  of  units  other  than  the  absolute 
system  there  is  given  below  a  table  of  transformation  constants  based  on  the  standard  condition 
adopted  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  of: 

Temperature  =    15°  C. 

Pressure         =  760  mm.  Hg. 

Humidity       =     0. 

Gravity  =     9.80  m./sec.-  =  32.2  ft./sec.=' 

thus  giving  values  of  specific  weight  of  air 

ir=  0.1225  kg./m.'  =  0.07636  Ibs./ft.-^ 
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and  of  (Icnsitv 


or 


(T  =  0.01250  in  the  French  engineering  or  kilogram,  meter,  second  system. 

=  0.00238  in  the  English  or  foot,  pound,  second  system. 

In  absolute  units  T*=CaV'. 

In  kg./m.2 m./sec.  P=  .1250  CV\ 

In  kg./m.2 km./iir.  P=  .00!)()45  CV\ 

In  lbs./s(i.  ft. ft./sec.  P=  .002:^7S  CV\ 

In  Ihs./sq.  ft. mi./hr.  P=  .0051 10  CV\ 

INDEX. 

Three  separate  types  of  index  are  given;  chart  indexes  which  make  it  possible  for  a  designer 

to  select  the  wing  section  most  suitable  for  the  particular  design  in  which  he  is  interested;  a 

group  index  which  is  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  curve  sheets,  i.  e.,  by  countries  and 

laboratories  at  which  tests  were  conducted,  each  section  also  being  designated  by  a  reference 

number;  and  an  alphabetical  index. 

CHART   INDEX. 

In  order  that  the  designer  may  easily  pick  out  a  wing  section  which  is  suited  to  the  type  of 
machine  on  which  lie  is  working,  four  index  charts  are  given  which  classify  the  wings  according 
to  their  aerodynamic  and  structural  properties. 

In  Chart  No.  1  the  minimum  drag  is  plotted  against  the  L/D  at  one-fourth  the  maximum 
lift.  This  chart  should  be  used  in  choosing  a  wing  section  for  a  high-speed  machine,  the  wing 
sections  being  more  suited  for  this  use  the  farther  they  are  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

In  Chart  No.  2  the  mean  spar  depth  is  plotted  against  the  maximum  lift  in  order  to  show 
the  possible  strength  and  lightness  of  the  wing  structure.  The  higher  the  maximum  lift  coeffi- 
cient is  the  smaller  will  be  the  wing  area  and  the  lighter  the  structural  weight,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  spars  the  lighter  will  be  their  weight,  so  that  the  sections 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner  will  give  the  lightest  and  strongest  wings. 

The  maximum  L/D  is  plotted  against  the  maximum  lift  in  Chart  No.  3,  which  is  of  use  in 
choosing  the  wing  section  for  a  slow  and  efficient  machine.  In  the  same  way  as  before,  the  sec- 
tions farthest  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

In  Chart  No.  4  the  L/D  at  two-thirds  the  maximum  lift  is  plotted  against  the  maximum  lift, 
so  that  this  chart  can  be  used  for  choosing  a  section  that  will  give  an  efficient  climb  or  a  long 
range  at  cruising  speed.  The  best  sections  for  this  purpose  will  be  the  farthest  from  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  chart. 


GROUP  INDEX. 


UNITKI)   STATKS. 


AiTofoil. 


U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.S.A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.S.A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
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19 
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21 
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24 
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T.  S. 
T.  S. 
T.  S. 
T.  S.  5. 
T.  S.  6. 
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2. 
3. 

4. 
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Wind  tiiiini'l. 
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No. 
1    ' 

M.  I.T.... 
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2  ; 

M.  I.T.... 

3    ' 

M.  I.T.... 

4    1 

M.  I.T.... 

5   1 
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7 
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8 

M.  I.T.... 

9 
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10 
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11 
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12 
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13 
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Aerofoil. 


u. 
u. 
u. 
u. 
u. 
u. 


u.  s 
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u.  s 
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S.  A.  T.  S 
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13.... 
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7. 
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T. 

T.  S. 

T.  S. 
A.T.  S. 
U.S.  A.T.  S. 
U.  S.  A.T.  S. 
U.  S.  A.T.  S. 
Durand  Propeller  No. 
Durand  Propeller  No. 
Durand  Propeller  No. 
Durand  Propeller  No. 
Durand  Propeller  No.  Hi... 

Offenstein 

Offenstein  (modified) 

Spad 

Standard  Aircraft  Corp.  No. 

V.  E.  Clark 

W-1 

Washington  Navy  Yard  1 . . . 
^^'ashington  Na^'^'  Yard  2 .  . 
Washington  Na\y  Yard  3 . . . 
Washington  Na\y  Y'ard  4 .  . 
Sloane 


Wind  iiinnol. 


48. 


M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.T... 
M.  I.  T... 
W.  N.  Y.. 
W.  N.  Y.. 
W.  N.  Y.. 
W.  N.  Y.. 
W.N.  Y'.. 


Rejiort 

ff'TCTJCe 
.No, 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


BRITISH. 


R.A.F.    3 

R.A.F.    4 

R.A.F.    5 

R.A.F.    6 

R.A.F.    6  (modified) 

R.A.F.    6a 

R.A.F.    6c 

R.  A.  F.    6c  (both  surfaces) 

R.  A.  F.    8 

R.A.F.    9 

R.A.F.  12 

R.A.F.  13 

R.  A.  F.  14 

R.  A.  F.  14  (modified) 

R.A.F.  15 

R.  A.  F.  15  (modified) 

R.  A.F.  16 ;.. 

R.  A.  F.17 

R.  A.F.  18 

R.  A.  F.  19 

R.  A.  F.  20 

Navlor  &  Griffiths    1 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    2 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    3 

Naylor  &  ( jrif fiths    4 

Navlor  &  Griffiths    5 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    6 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    7 


N.  P.  L... 

N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 

P.  L... 

P.  L... 

P.  L... 

P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 


L... 
L... 
L... 
L... 
L... 
L... 
L... 


N.  P 
N.  P 
N.  P 
N.  P 
N.  P 
N.  P 
N.  P 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 
N.  P.  L... 


58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Naylor  &  Griffiths    8 N.  P.  L....  86 

Navlor  &  Griffiths    9 N.  P.  L....  87. 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  10 1  N.  P.  L....  88 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  11 N.  P.  L....  89 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  12 N.  P.  L..-..  90 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  13 N.  P.  L....  91 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  14 X.  P.  L....  92 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  15 N.  P.  L....  93 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  If) N.  P.  L....  94 

Navlor  &  Gr.ffiths  17 N.P.  L....  95 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  18 N.  P.  L....  96 

NaVlor  &  Griffitlis  19 N.  P.  L....  97 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  20 N.  P.L....-  98 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  21 N.  P.L....  99 

Na\-lor  &  Griffiths  22 N.P.  L....'  100 

Navlor  &  Grifiiths  23 N.P.I 101 

NaVlor  &  Griffiths  24 N.P.  L....  102 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  25 :  N.  P.  L. . .  .i  103 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  26 N.  P.  L....'  104 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  27 N.P.  L....:  105 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  28 X.  P.  L....'  106 

NaVlor  &  Griffiths  29 X.  P.  L....  107 

Navlor  &  Griffiths  30 N.  P.  L. . . .  lOS 

Navlor  &  Griffitlis  31 N.P.  L....  109 

A.  D.  No.  1 '  N.  P.  L....  110 

A.D.No.4 N.P.L....  Ill 

N.  P.  L.  64 N.  P.  L....  112 

Albatross N.  P.  L....  113 
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BRITISII--(Jontimic(I. 


Aerofoil. 


A  vro 

Bristol 

B.  I.  II.  la.. 
B.  I.  R.  3... 
B.  I.  11.  :«a. 


("iirtiss. 
Den-2. 
DeII-3. 
F.  2.  B. 


Fairoy 

Ilancllcy  Page  KKi.. 
llandloy  Page  HUia. 
Ilaiidley  Page  Kifib. 
llandlev  Page  IGOc. 

N.  P.  L.  4 

N.  P.  L.  4a 

N.  P.  L.  4b 

N.  P.  L.  4c 

N.  P.  L.  4ca 

N.  P.  L4c/3 

N.  P.  L.  4c7 


Wind  tunnel. 


P.  L 

P 

P 

P 

V 

V 

V 


N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 


1'. 
P. 
P. 
P 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P.  L 
P.  L 
P.  L 
P.  L 
P.  L 
P.  L 


I{o[)ort 

reference 

No. 


114 
115 
110 

117 
lis 
11!» 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
12') 
J  20 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 


Aerofoil. 


N.  P.  L.  73 

N.  P.  L.  214 

Porlholrae 

Scout  K 

Sopwitli 

Wiiite 

Cowley  &  Levy — A.  1 
Cowley  &  Levy — A.  2 
Cowley  &  Levy — A.  3 
Cowley  &  Levy — A.  4 
('owley  &  Levy — A.  5 
Cowley  &  Levy — A.  0 
Cowlev  &  Lew — -.X.  7 
Cowlev  &  Levv— B.  1 
Cowley  &  Levy— B.  2 
Cowley  &  Levy — B.  3 
Cowley  &  Levy — B.  4 
(Jowley  &  Levy — B.  5 
Cowley  &  Levy — B.  0 
Cowley  &  Levy — B.  7 


Wind  luiinel. 


N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 


P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
PL. 


UefHirt 

reference 

No. 


135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
140 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 


FRENCH. 


Eiffel    8 

Eiffel    9 

Eiffel  10  (Wright) 

Eiffel  11  (Voisin) 

Eiffel  12  (M.  Farmaii) 

Eiffel  13  (Bleriot  11) 

Eiffel  13  bis  (Bleriot  11a).  . . 

Eiffel  14  (Breguet) 

Eiffel  15  (M.  iErnoidt) 

Eiffel  16  (M.  Drzewieeki). . . 

Eiffel  16a 

Eiffel  16b 

Eiffel  10c 

Eiffel  16d 

Eiffel  17  (M.  Drzewiecki). . . 
Eiffel  18  (M.  Drzewiecki) . . . 

Eiffel  30 

Eiffel  31 

Eiffel  32  (Lanier-Lawrance) 

Eiffel  33  (Breguet) 

Eiffel  34(Colliex) 

Eiffel  35(Dorand) 

Eiffel  36(Odier) 

Eiffel  37  (Kauffmann) 

Eiffel  38  (Coanda) 

Eiffel  39  (16b  modified) 

Eiffel  40 

Eiffel  41 

Eiffel  42 


Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel, 
Eiffel, 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 
Eiffel 


155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
103 
164 
165 
106 
107 
108 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
170 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 


Eiffel  43 Eiffel. 

Eiffel  44  (Voisin) Eiffel. 

Eiffel  45  (Buch). :  Eiffel. 

Eiffel  46  (Bu.'h) Eiffel. 

Eiffel  47  (Howard-Wright) Eiffel. 

Eitfel  48  ( Howard- Wright) Eiffel- 
Eiffel  49  ( Howard-Wright) Eiffel . 

Eiffel  52  (Nieuport) Eiffel . 

Eiffel  53  (Nieuport) Eiffel. 

Eiffel  54  (Deperdussin) Eiffel. 

Eiffel  55  (Deperdussin) Eiffel. 

Eiffel  50  (Deperdussin) Eiffel. 

Eiffel  57. Eiffel. 

Eiffel  58 Eiffel. 


Eiffel  59 

Eiffel  60 

Eiffel  01 

Eiffel  02 

Dorand 

Halbroun  2 

Ilalbroun  3 

S.  E.  A 

St.  Cvr  1 

St.  CIt2 

St.  C;\t3 

Turin  1 

Turin  2 

Bleriot  Triplane. 


Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 
Eiffel. 


184 
185 
180 
187 
188 
189 
190 
181 
192 
193 
194 
195 
190 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
200 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Italian  1 

Crocco.  . . . 
Crocco .... 

212 
213 

Italian  3 

Crocco.  

214 

Italian  2 

AMMIAIIKTICAL  INDEX. 


Aorofoil. 


A.  I).  No.  I 

A.  1).  No.  4 

All);i(.ront< 

Avro ' 

B.  1.  11.    hi 

ll.l.R.    ;{ 

n.  I.  K.  :5:{a 

lUt'iiot  Tripliiiie 

IJristol 

(Uark,  V.  E 

Cowley  &  Levy — A.  1 

Cowley  &  Levy — A.  2 

Cowley  &  Levy — ^A.  3 

Cowley  &  Levy — A.  4 

Cowley  &  Levy — A.  5 

Cowley  &  Levy — A.  6 

Cowley  &  T^evy — A.  7 

Cowley  &  Levy — B.  1 

Cowley  &  Levy — B.  2 

Cowley  &  Levy — B.  3 

Cowley  &  Tievy — B.  4 

Cowley  &  Levy — B.  5 

Cowley  &  Levy — B.  6 

Cowley  &  Levy — B.  7 

Curtiss 

DeH-2 

DeH-3 

Dorand 

Durarul  Propeller  No.    4.  . . 
Durand  Propeller  No.    7 . . . 

Durand  Propeller  No.  10 

Durand  Propeller  No.  13 .  . . 
Durand  Propeller  No.  16.  . . 

Eiffel    8 

Eiffel    9 

Eiffel  10  (Wright) 

Eiffel  ll(Voisin) 

Eiffel  12  (M.  Farman) 

Eiffel  13  (Bleriot  11) 

Eiffel  13  bin  (Bleriot  11a).. 

Eiffel  14  (Bresuet) 

Eiffel  15  (M.  Ernoult) 

Eiffel  16  (M.  Drzemecki).  . 

Eiffel  16a 

EiffellGb 

Eiffel  16c 

Eiffel  16d 

Eiffell7  (M.  Drzewiecki).  . 
Eiffel  18  (M.  Drzewiecki) .  . 

Eiffel  30 

Eiffel  31 

Eiffel  32  (Lanier-Lawrance) 

Eiffel  33  (Breguet) 

Eiffel  34  (Colliex) 

Eiffel  35  (Dorand) 

Eiffel  36  (Odier) 

Eiffel  37  (Kauffmann) 

Eiffel  38  (Coanda) 

Eiffel  39  (16b  Modified) 

Eiffel  40 

Eiffel  41 

Eiffel  42 

Eiffel  43 

Eiffel  44  (Voisin) 

Eiffel  46  (Buch) 


Kcporl 

K'fl'tCIlCC 

No. 


110 

III 

113 
114 
116 
117 
118 
211 
115 
51 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
J46 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
119 
120 
121 
202 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 


Aerofoil. 


Eiffel  46  (Buch) 

Kind  17  (Howard-Wright) 
I'lilTcl  18  (Howard- Wright; 
lOiflcl  4!)  (Howard- Wright) 

KilTel  52  (Nieuport) 

Eiffel  53  (Nieuport) 

Eiffel  54  (DoperduHHin).. . 
Eiffel  55  (DeperduHHin).. . 
Eiffel  56  (I)ei)erduH.4in).. . 

Eiffel  57 

Eiffel  58 

Eiffel  59 

Eiffel  60 

Eiffel  61 

Eiffel  62 

F.  2B 

Fairey 

Ualbronn  2 

Halbronn  3 

Handley  Page  166 

Handley  Page  166a 

Handley  Page  166b 

Ilandley  Page  166c 

Italian    1 

Italian    2 

Italian    3 

N.  P.  L.      4 

N.  P.  L.      4a 

N.  P.  L.      4b 

N.  P.  L.      4c 

N.  P.  L.      4ca 

N.  P.  L.      4c/3 

N.  P.  L.      4c7 

N.  P.  L.    64 

N.  P.  L.    73 

N.  P.  L.  214 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  1 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    2 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    3 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    4 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    5 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    6 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    7 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    8 

Naylor  &  Griffiths    9 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  10 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  11 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  12 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  13 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  14 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  15 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  16 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  17 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  18 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  19 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  20 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  21 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  22 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  23 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  24 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  25 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  26 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  27 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  28 
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re(«r«tK;e 
No. 


187 

188 

189 

190 

19i 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

122 

123 

203 

204 

124 

125 

126 

127 

212 

213 

214 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

112 

135 

136 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 
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Aerofoil. 


F. 
F. 
F. 


Naylor  &  Griffiths  29 

Naylor&  Ciriniths  80 

Naylor  &  Griffiths  31 

Off  enstein 

Off enstein  (modified ) 

Portholme 

R.  A.  F.    3 

4 

5 

6 

6  (modified) 

6a 

6c 

6c  (both  surfaces). 

8 

9 

12 

13 

R.  A.  F.  14 

R.  A.  F.  14  (modified) 

R.  A.  F.  15 

F.  15  (modified) 

F.16 

F.  17 

F.  18 

F.19 

F.20 

A 


R.  A.  F. 
R.  A.  F. 
R.  A. 
R.  A. 
R.  A. 
R.  A.  F. 
R.  A.  F. 
R.  A.  F. 
R.  A.  F. 
R.  A.  F. 
R.  A.F. 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
S. 


A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

F 

St.-Cyr  1 

St.-Cyr2 

St.-Cyr  3 

Scout E 

Sloane 

Sopwith 

Spad 

Standard  Aircraft  Corp.  48. 

Turin  1 

Turin  2 

U.S.A.    1 

U.S.A.    2 

U.  S.  A.    3 

U.S.A.    4 

U.S.A.    5 


Report 

reference 

No. 


107 

108 

109 

47 

48 

137 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

205 

206 

207 

208 

138 

57 

139 

49 

209 

209 

210 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Aerofoil. 


U.  S.  A.  6 
U.S.A.  7 
U.  S.  A.  8 
U.  S.  A.  9 
U.  S.  A.  10 
U.  S.  A.  11 
U.  S.  A.  12 
U.  S. A.  14 
U.  S. A.  15 
U.  S.  A.  16 
U.  S.  A.  J7 
U.  S. A.  18 
U.  S.  A.  19 
U.  S. A.  20 
U.  S. A.  21 
U.  S.  A.  23 
U.  S. A.  24 
U.  S.  A.  T. 
U.  S.  A.  T.S 
U.  S.  A.  T.  S 
U.  S.  A.  T.  S 
U.  S.  A.  T.  S 

A.  T 

A.  T 
U.S.  A 
U.  S.  A 
U.  S.  A 
U.  S.  A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


S. 


U.S. 
U.S. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


U.S. 

U.S. 

u.  s. 
u.  s. 


T. 
T. 
T. 


15 


T. 

T. 

T.  S.  10. 

T.  S.  11. 

T.S.  12. 
S.  13. 
S.  14. 
S. 

U.  S.  A.  T.S.  16 

U.  S.  A.T.  S.  17 

U.  S.  A.T.S.  18 

U.  S.  D.  9A 

W-1 

Washington  Navy  Yard  1 . 
Washington  Naw  Yard  2. 
Washington  Na\y  Yard  3. 
Washington  Navy  Yard  4. 
WTiite 


Report 

reference 

No. 


6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
23 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
140 


AKUODYNAMK!    (  Ml  AUACTKHI.STK 'S    OK    AKIIOKOIF-S, 


205 


Por 
(•(•lit  of 
cliord. 

Kkk, 

No.  1. 

Kicir. 

No.  2 

ti.  H. 

A.  1. 

U.S. 

A.  3. 

Tlic        followinji; 

onllimtas. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

tal)l(\s     liiivo    l)oon 

0 

i.2r. 

1.22 

2.5ft 

0.81 
0.42 

0.80 
1.80 

0.0 
0.27 

proi)ar('(l     (o    give 

2.5 

r, 

3.44 

4.77 

0. 19 

0.0 

2.  OS 

4.  38 

0.49 
0.88 

additional  docimal 

7.5 

5. 58 

0.12 

5., 50 

1.23 

plac(>s       for       (li(> 

10 
15 

n.  11 

fi.SO 

0.39 
0.90 

0.  38 
7. 05 

1.51 
1.94 

groat(M'  portion   of 

20 

7.28 

1.00 

8.37 

2.23 

the  ordinatcs: 

30 
40 

7.01 
7. 55 

2.27 
2.2S 

8.80 
8.  50 

2.57 
2.73 

50 

7.11 

1.72 

7.8.5 

2.  .53 

00 

0. 30 

1.04 

6.88 

1.95 

70 

5.  .32 

0.34 

5.02 

1.27 

SO 

3.90 

0.0 

4.12 

0.72 

90 

2.47 

0.03 

2.48 

0. 30 

95 

1.50 

0.23 

1.50 

0.15 

100 

0.83 

0.49 

0.70 

0.0 

Por 

('l<M(.  Itt 

chord. 

IlKr, 

Sid.  3 

Her. 

Ho.  4. 

llEr.  No.  s. 

Iter. 

Si).  S, 

V.  fl. 

A.  8. 

U.  H. 

A.  4. 

U.  H. 

A.  8. 

U  «, 

1 
A.  6 

OrdliiuHn, 

Upper. 

Ivowor. 

Uppi-r. 

Lower. 

I'ppi-r 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Loww. 

0 

0.79 

0.0 

0.81 

0.0 

0.71 

0.33 

0.72 

0.72 

1.25 

1.87 

0.  13 

2. 43 

0.25 

2.10 

0.17 

1.77 

0. 08 

2.5 

2.04 

0. 30 

3.44 

0.61 

3.03 

0. 03 

2.39 

0.0        1 

♦5 

3.91 

0.62 

4. 88 

1.07 

4.40 

0.03 

3.49 

0.080    1 

7.5 

5. 00 

0.90 

6.00 

1.47 

5.40 

0.26 

4.41 

0.32      1 

10 

5.  98 

1.15 

6.  83 

1.82 

6.20 

0.67 

6. 13 

0. 63 

15 

7.30 

1.65 

7.87 

2.35 

7.16 

1.10 

6.12 

1.25 

20 

8.20 

1.87 

8.57 

2.57 

7.92 

L65 

6.90 

1.97 

30 

8.68 

2.30 

8.90 

2.83 

8.30 

2.02 

7.40 

2.77 

40 

8.44 

2.50 

8.57 

2.93 

8.14 

2.17 

7..% 

2.90 

50 

7.75 

2.33 

7.82 

2.63 

7.55 

1.96 

6.85 

2.62 

00 

0.80 

1.78 

6.90 

1.98 

6.75 

1.65 

6.03 

1.93 

70 

5.57 

1.15 

5.60 

1.22 

6.63 

1.16 

4.91 

1.32 

80 

•1.08 

0.63 

4.08 

0.62 

4.24 

0.76 

3.52 

0.72 

90 

2.38 

0.33 

2.32 

0.30 

2.52 

0.55 

2.01 

0.12 

95 

1.55 

0.15 

1.45 

0.18 

1.50 

0.35 

LIS 

0.0 

100 

0.09 

0.0 

0.71 

0.0 

0.50 

0.0 

0.29 

0.29 

♦3.5 

0.0 

Per 
com  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  7. 

Rek.  No.  8. 

Ref. 

No.  9. 

Ref.  No.  10. 

1 

U.S. 

A.  7. 

U.  S.  A.  8. 

U.S. 

A.  9. 

U.S. 

A.  10. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.25 

0.0 

1.25 

0.0 

1.25 

0.0 

1.25 

0.0 

1.25 

3.40 

-1.07 

4.05 

-0.38 

3.25 

0.0 

2.43 

0.0 

2.5 

5.38 

-L58 

6.33 

-0.58 

4.58 

0.0 

3.43 

0.0 

5 

8.70 

-2.32 

8.73 

-0.81 

6.35 

0.0 

4.50 

0.0 

7.5 

11.39 

-2.80 

10.21 

-0.95 

7.47 

0.0 

6.73 

0.0 

10 

13.28 

-3. 13 

11.25 

-1.05 

8.22 

0.0 

6.32 

0.0 

15 

16.00 

-3.65 

12. 45 

-1.15 

9.15 

0.0 

6.90 

0.0 

20 

17.93 

-3.80 

13.33 

-1.22 

9.70 

0.0 

7.27 

0.0 

30 

20.00 

-4.02 

13.93 

-1.29 

10.07 

0.0 

7.60 

0.0 

40 

20.50 

-3.87 

13.80 

-1.28 

10.00 

0.0 

7.45 

0.0 

50 

19.33 

-3.52 

13.00 

-1.20 

9.47 

0.0 

7.10 

0.0 

00 

17.23 

-3.03 

11.63 

-1.09 

8.43 

0.0 

6.43 

0.0 

70 

14.37 

-2.50 

9.74 

-0.91 

Ll-J 

0.0 

6.38 

0.0 

80 

10.00 

-L92 

7.28 

-0.6fi 

5.56 

0.0 

4.20 

0.0 

90 

6.26 

-L17 

4.50 

-0.40 

3.02 

0.0 

2.92 

0.0 

95 

3.95 

-0.75 

2.95 

-O.lo 

2.00 

0.0 

2.23 

0.0 

100 

1.5C 

0.0 

1.10 

0.0 

1.60 

0.0 

1.60 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  11. 

Ref.  No.  12. 

Ref.  No.  13. 

Ref.  No.  14. 

U.S. 

A.  11. 

U.S. 

A.  12. 

u.  s. 

A.  14. 

U.S. 

A.  15. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.25 

0.0 

1.25 

0.0 

1.26 

0.633 

L22 

0.63 

1.26 

2.32 

0.0 

4.73 

0.0 

2.277 

0.467 

2.66 

0.46 

2.5 

3.21 

0.0 

0.88 

0.0 

3.100 

0.333 

3.44 

0.33 

5 

4.45 

0.0 

9.34 

0.0 

4.2.50 

0.150 

4.80 

0.15 

7.5 

5.30 

0.0 

11.13 

0.0 

4.970 

0.033 

5.58 

0.03 

10 

5.85 

0.0 

12.27 

0.0 

5.417 

0.0 

6.11 

0.0 

15 

0.42 

0.0 

13.50 

0.0 

0.050 

0.117 

6.88 

0.12 

20 

0.78 

0.0 

14.56 

0.0 

6.567 

0.333 

7.28 

0.33 

30 

7.12 

0.0 

15.59 

0.0 

6.850 

0.867 

7.61 

0.86 

40 

7.05 

0.0 

15.07 

0.0 

6.S67 

1.000 

7.  .55 

LOO 

50 

6.03 

0.0 

14.20 

0.0 

6.600 

0.717 

7.11 

0.72 

60 

5.95 

0.0 

12.71 

0.0 

5.967 

0.277 

6.36 

0.28 

70 

5.00 

0.0 

10.63 

0.0 

5.017 

0.0 

5.32 

0.0 

80 

3.92 

0.0 

8.03 

0.0 

3.850 

0.110 

3.90 

0.11 

90 

2.77 

0.0 

4.97 

0.0 

2.433 

0.233 

2.50 

0.23 

95 

2.12 

0.0 

2.05 

0.0 

1.620 

0.370 

1.67 

0.37 

100 

1.50 

0.0 

1.50 

0.0 

0.833 

0.500 

0.83 

0..50 

266 
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Per 
cent  of 
chord. 


0 

1.25 

2.5 

5 

7.5 
10 
lo 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
95 
100 


Ref.  No.  15. 


U.  8.  A.  16. 


Ref.  No.  16. 


U.  S.  A.  17. 


Ref.  No.  17. 


U.  S.  A.  18. 


Ref.  No.  18. 


U.  S.  A.  19. 


Upper. 


Ordinates. 


Lower. 


0.0 

0.0 

2.10 

-0.42 

2.99 

-0.64 

3.88 

-0.76 

4.52 

-0.83 

4.95 

-0.83 

5.42 

-0.76 

5.67 

-0.51 

5.86 

-0.06 

5.74 

0.0 

5.29 

-0.19 

4.65 

-0.70 

4.01 

-0.76 

3.25 

-0.70 

2.23 

-0.446 

1.37 

-0.27 

0.0 

0.0 

Upper. 


0.0 

1.60 

2.55 

3.70 

4.46 

4.90 

5.42 

5.67 

5.80 

5.60 

5.23 

4.65 

4.01 

3.06 

1.97 

1.10 

0.0 


Lower 


0.0 
0.40 
-0.64 
-0.70 
-0.76 
-0.83 
-0.96 
-1.02 
-1.08 
-L15 
-1.09 
-1.02 
-0.89 
-0.76 
-0.57 
-0.35 
0.0 


Upper. 


Lower. 


1.07 

1.070 

1.80 

0.467 

2.98 

0.339 

4.38 

0.150 

5.50 

0.033 

6.38 

0.000 

7.65 

0.117 

8.37 

0.333 

8.80 

0.867 

8.50 

1.000 

7.85 

0.717 

6.88 

0.277 

5.62 

0.000 

4.12 

0.110 

2.48 

0.233 

1.50 

0.370 

0.74 

0.740 

Upper. 


0.75 
1.80 
2.40 
3.47 
4.35 
5.07 
6.11 
6.73 
7  r 
6.97 
6.37 
5.40 
4.17 
3.17 
2.18 
2.00 
1.50 


Lower. 


0.0 

0.10 

0.00 

0.10 

0.30 

0.55 

1.25 

1.77 

2.45 

2.50 

1.90 

1.20 

0.47 

0.03 

0.29 

0.58 

0.0 


TVr 

Ref.  No.  19. 

Ref.  No.  20. 

Ref.  No.  21. 

Ref. 

Mo.  22. 

U.S. 

A.  20. 

U.S. 

A.  21. 

U.S. 

A.  23. 

u.  s. 

A.  24. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.30 

0.0 

1.667 

0.0 

1.50 

I.b0 

L50 

1.50 

1.25 

3.05 

o.&o 

2.340 

0.72 

2.52 

0.65 

2.60 

1.13 

2.5 

3.90 

0.32 

2.967 

0.34 

3.00 

0.50 

3.10 

0.46 

5 

4.83 

0.13 

4.370 

0.15 

3.81 

0.20 

4.12 

0.20 

7.5 

5.47 

0.03 

5.500 

0.033 

4.45 

0.07 

5.00 

0.05 

10 

5.86 

0.0 

6.367 

0.0 

5.00 

0.0 

5.65 

0.0 

15 

6.37 

0.16 

7.600 

0.100 

5.77 

0.09 

6.65 

0.09 

20 

6.60 

0.30 

8.367 

0.300 

6.32 

0.30 

7.30 

0.30 

30 

6.77 

0.67 

8.800 

0.866 

6.92 

0.80 

7.93 

0.80 

40 

6.60 

0.83 

8.500 

1.000 

6.95 

1.00 

7.90 

1.00 

50 

6.10 

0.62 

7.833 

0.717 

6.60 

0.94 

7.45 

0.94 

60 

5.60 

o.r. 

6.867 

0.277 

5.82 

0.74 

6.60 

0.74 

70 

4.83 

0.0 

5.600 

0.0 

4.72 

0.55 

5.33 

0.55 

80 

4.17 

0.30 

4.300 

0.270 

3.44 

0.38 

3.83 

0.38 

90 

3.47 

1.05 

3.317 

LOOO 

2.00 

0.19 

2.10 

0.19 

95 

3.25 

1.60 

2.93 

1.550 

1.12 

0.10 

1.16 

0.10 

100 

2.55 

0.0 

2.643 

0.0 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

Per 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  23. 

Ref.  No.  24. 

Ref.  No.  25. 

Ref. 

No.  26. 

U.S. 

D.  9A. 

U.S.A.  T.S.I. 

U.S.A.T.S.2. 

U.S  A 

.  T.  S.  3. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.31 

L31 

2.0 

+2.00 

2.0 

+2.00 

2.0 

2.00 

L25 

2.67 

0.55 

4.4 

-1.30 

4.4 

0.0 

4.4 

0.30 

2.5 

3.46 

0.33 

5.5 

-2.30 

5.5 

-0.50 

5.5 

0.00 

5 

4.62 

0.11 

7.4 

-4.00 

7.4 

-L35 

7.4 

0.50 

7.5 

5.3o 

0.05 

8.8 

-5.40 

8.8 

-1.85 

8.8 

0.85 

10 

5.90 

0.0 

10.0 

-6.50 

10.0 

-2.25 

10.0 

1.15 

15 

6.36 

0.10 

11.8 

-7.90 

11.8 

-2.80 

11.8 

1.60 

20 

6.62 

0.26 

13.1 

-8.90 

13.1 

-3.40 

13.1 

2.00 

30 

6.70 

0.63 

14.7 

-9.65 

14.7 

-4.00 

14.7 

2.30 

40 

6.69 

0.62 

14.8 

-9.10 

14.8 

-4.10 

14.8 

2.50 

50 

6.38 

0.42 

13.9 

-8.30 

13.9 

-4.00 

13.9 

2.40 

60 

5.95 

0.22 

12.3 

-7.30 

12.3 

-3.85 

1%3 

2.10 

70 

5.31 

0.06 

10.3 

-5.85 

10.3 

-3.00 

10.3 

1.80 

80 

1.24 

0.0 

7.8 

-4.10 

7.8 

-2.00 

7.8 

1.30 

90 

2.67 

0.08 

4.9 

-2.10 

4.9 

-1.00 

4.9 

0.70 

95 

L77 

0.15 

3.3 

-1.00 

3.3 

-0.45 

3.3 

0.30 

100 

0.59 

0.59 

1.0 

+  1.00 

1.0 

+  1.00 

1.0 

1.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  27. 

Ref.  No.  28. 

Ref.  No.  29. 

Ref. 

No.  30. 

U.S.A. 

T.S.4. 

U.S.A.  T.  S.5. 

U.S.  A 

T.S.6. 

U.S.  A 

T.S.7. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

2.0 

2.00 

2.0 

+2.00 

2.0 

+2.00 

2.0 

+2.00 

1.25 

4.1 

0.45 

4.4 

0.0 

4.4 

0.10 

4.4 

0.60 

2.5 

5.5 

0.20 

5.5 

-0.80 

5.5 

-0.40 

5.5 

0.0 

5 

7.4 

0.80 

7.4 

-1.80 

7.4 

-0.75 

7.4 

0.20 

7.5 

8.8 

1.30 

8.8 

-2.50 

8.8 

-1.10 

8.8 

0.5 

10 

10.0 

1.80 

10.0 

-3.00 

10.0 

-1.45 

10.0 

0.74 

15 

11.8 

2.65 

11.8 

-3.40 

11.8 

-1.80 

11.8 

1.00 

20 

13.1 

3.20 

13.1 

-3.50 

13.1 

-2.00 

13.1 

1.25 

30 

14.7 

3.90 

14.7 

-2.90 

14.7 

-2.10 

14.7 

1.47 

40 

14.8 

3.90 

14.8 

-1.50 

14.8 

-1.35 

14.8 

1.00 

50 

13.9 

3.60 

13.9 

-0.65 

13.9 

0.0 

13.9 

0.0 

60 

12.3 

3.10 

12.3 

-0.30 

12.3 

+  1.00 

12.3 

-1.20 

70 

10.3 

2.65 

10.3 

-0.20 

10.3 

1.40 

10.3 

-2.00 

80 

7.8 

2.00 

7.8 

-0.10 

7.8 

1.35 

7.8 

-2.50 

90 

4.9 

1.00 

4.9 

0.0 

4.9 

0.80 

4.9 

-1.90 

95 

3.3 

0.70 

3.3 

0.0 

3.3 

0.50 

3.3 

-1.20 

100 

1.2 

1.20 

1.0 

+  1.00 

1.0 

1.00 

1.0 

+  1.00 
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I'rr 
cmil  of 
chord. 

Uitr.  No.  31. 

Hv.r.  No.  32. 

i(Kr.  ^ 
U.S.A. 

Jo.  33. 

lUr. 

Si>.  34. 

tr.8.  A.T.8.8. 

U.S.A. 

T.  a. ». 

T.8.10. 

U.S.  A 

T.B.U. 

Ordlnates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

2.0 

2.00 

1.50 

1.5 

l.fiO 

l.fi 

1..50 

1.5 

1.2:) 

4.4 

+  0.50 

3.U0 

0.2 

4.00 

0.1 

3.25 

0.1 

'2.r> 

5. 5 

-0.20 

5.75 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

4.2,'; 

0.0    1 

5.0 

7.4 

-1.20 

8.50 

0.0 

8.30 

0.0 

5.90 

0.0 

7.r) 

8.8 

-1.50 

10.50 

0.0 

10.00 

0.0 

7.10 

0.0 

10 

10.0 

-1.90 

12.30 

0.0 

11.40 

0.0 

8.40 

0.0 

15 

11.8 

-1.90 

14.50 

0.0 

13.30 

0.0 

10.10 

0.0 

20 

13.1 

-1.45 

15.70 

0.0 

14.50 

0.0 

11.30 

0.0 

30 

14.7 

0.00 

16.90 

0.0 

15.75 

0.0 

12.70 

0.0 

40 

14.8 

1.20 

16.90 

0.0 

15.70 

0.0 

13.00 

0.0    , 

50 

13.9 

1.90 

15.80 

0.0 

14.70 

0.0 

12.30 

0.0 

60 

12.3 

1.50 

14.00 

0.0 

13.10 

0.0 

11.00 

0.0 

70 

10.3 

0.73 

11.50 

0.0 

10.90 

0.0 

9.00 

0.0 

80 

7.8 

ao 

8.50 

0.0 

8.00 

0.0 

6.90 

0.0 

90 

4.9 

-0.50 

5.30 

0.0 

5.00 

0.0 

4.46 

0.0 

95 

3.3 

-0.30 

3.60 

0.0 

3.40 

0.0 

3.20 

0.0 

100 

1.0 

+1.00 

1.00 

1.0 

1.00 

1.0 

1.00 

1.0 

Per 

cunt  (i( 
chord. 

I(Kr.  No.  i&. 

IlKr.  No.  3«. 

ItEr.  No.  37. 

Ktr. 

Ho.U. 

U.S.A. 

T.8.U. 

U.S.A. 

T.  8. 13. 

U.8.A.T.8.M, 

US  A. 

r.  B. IS 

UrdlnatM. 

Upper. 

I>owcr. 

l/ppcr. 

I..«wcr. 

I'pper. 
l.fiO 

Lower. 

UppIT 

2.0 

0 

l.SO 

l.S 

1.40 

1.4 

1.1 

3.00 

1.25 

3.30 

0.1 

3.50 

0.1 

3.M) 

0.1 

2.rjr) 

0.4 

2.5 

4. 35 

0.0 

5.40 

0.0 

.'i.Z'5 

0.0 

2.2rj 

0.0 

5 

6.40 

0.0 

8.00 

0.0 

7.«5 

0.0 

3.90 

0.0 

*7. 5 
10 

7.90 
0.00 

0.0 
0.0 

9.70 
11.00 

0.0 
0.0 

9.. JO 
10.  .50 

0.0 
0.0 

10.50 

0.0 

15 

11.00 

0.0 

12.90 

0.0 

12.10 

0.0 

12.30 

0.0 

20 

12.40 

0.0 

13.75 

0.0 

13.20 

0.0 

13.50 

0.0 

30 

14.00 

0.0 

14.30 

0.0 

14.00 

0.0 

14.75 

0.0    1 

40 

14.30 

0.0 

13.70 

0.0 

13.50 

0.0 

14.75 

0.0 

50 

13.80 

0.0 

12.30 

0.0 

12.00 

0.0 

13.80 

0.0 

60 

12.75 

0.0 

10.80 

0.0 

10.10 

0.0 

12.40 

0.0 

70 

11.00 

0.0 

8.90 

0.0 

8.00 

0.0 

10.30 

0.0 

80 

8.60 

0.0 

6.80 

0.0 

6.00 

0.0 

7.90 

0.0 

90 

5.65 

0.0 

4.35 

0.0 

3.80 

0.0 

5.20 

0.0 

95 

3.75 

0.0 

3.00 

0.0 

2.80 

0.0 

3.70 

0.0 

100 

1.00 

1.0 

1.00 

1.0 

1.00 

1.0 

1.50 

1.5 

♦6.75 

8.70 

0.0 

Per 

Ref.  No.  39. 

Ref.  No.  40. 

Ref.  No.  41. 

Ref.  No.  42. 

U.S.A.T.S.16. 

U.S.A.T.S.17. 

U.S.A.T.S.18. 

Durand  Prop.  4. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinatcs. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.00 

2.0 

2.0 

0.60 

0.60 

1.25 

4.4 

0.3 

4.4 

0.25 

4.4 

0.2 

5.70 

0.0 

2.5 

5.5 

-0.1 

5.5 

-0.25 

5.5 

-0.3 

8.25 

-0.20 

5.0 

7.4 

-1.1 

7.4 

-0.70 

7.4 

-1.0 

12.70 

-1.10 

7.5   . 

8.8 

-1.8 

8.8 

-1.00 

8.8 

-1.5 

15.70 

-1.90 

10 

10.0 

-2.5 

10.0 

-1.30 

10.0 

-1.9 

18.41 

-2.60 

15 

11.8 

-3.4 

11.8 

-1.80 

11.8 

-2.6 

22.70 

-3.60 

20 

13.1 

-4.3 

13.1 

-2.10 

13.1 

-3.1 

25.10 

-4.30 

30 

14.7 

-5.3 

14.7 

-2.70 

14.7 

-3.7 

28.10 

-5.30 

40 

14.8 

-5.8 

14.8 

-3.00 

14.8 

-4.0 

28.50 

-5.80 

50 

13.9 

-5.7 

13.9 

-2.90 

13.9 

-3.7 

27.00 

-6.00 

60 

12.3 

-4.9 

12.3 

-2.60 

12.3 

-3.2 

23.80 

-5.90 

70 

10.3 

-3.9 

10.3 

-2.10 

10.3 

-2.6 

19.50 

-5.40 

80 

7.8 

-2.7 

7.8 

-1.50 

7.8 

-1.8 

14.40 

-4.70 

90 

4.9 

-1.2 

4.9 

-0.70 

4.9 

-0.9 

8.50 

-3.00 

95 

3.3 

-0.55 

3.3 

-0.30 

3.3 

-0.5 

5.40 

-1.25 

100 

1.0 

+L0 

1.0 

+1.00 

1.0 

+1.0 

1.20 

+1.20 

Per 

Ref.  No.  43. 

Ref.  No.  44. 

Ref.  No.  45. 

Ref.  1 

^0.  46. 

Durand  Prop.  7. 

Burand  Prop.  10 

Durand  Prop.  13 

Durand  Prop.  16 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinate?. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

4.10 

0.0 

3.20 

0.0 

4.40 

0.30 

2.60 

ao 

2.5 

6.00 

0.0 

5.00 

0.0 

5.50 

0.0 

3.50 

ao 

5.0 

9.00 

0.0 

7.50 

0.0 

7.40 

0.0 

5.00 

ao 

7.5 

11.40 

0.0 

9.60 

0.0 

8.80 

0.0 

6.30 

ao 

10 

13.16 

0.0 

11.50 

0.0 

10.00 

0.0 

7.30 

ao 

15 

16.60 

0.0 

14.40 

0.0 

11.80 

0.0 

9.00 

ao 

20 

19.00 

0.0 

16.50 

0.0 

13.10 

0.0 

laoo 

ao 

30 

21.80 

0.0 

18.60 

0.0 

14.70 

0.0 

11.00 

ao 

40 

22.00 

0.0 

18.60 

0.0 

14.80 

ao 

11.10 

ao 

50 

20.32 

0.0 

17.10 

0.0 

13.90 

ao 

ia7o 

ao 

60 

18.05 

0.0 

15.00 

0.0 

12.30 

ao 

9.60 

ao 

70 

14.65 

0.0 

12.40 

0.0 

10.30 

ao 

8.00 

ao 

80 

10.80 

0.0 

9.20 

0.0 

7.80 

ao 

6.20 

ao 

90 

6.55 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

4.90 

ao 

4.10 

ao 

95 

4.20 

0.0 

3.70 

0.0 

3.30 

ao 

3.00 

ao 

100 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2G8 
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Per 
rent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  47. 

Ref.  No.  48. 

Ref.  No.  49. 

Ref.  No.  50. 

Offenstein. 

Oftenstein- 
Mod. 

Spad. 

St.  Ai 
No. 

r.  Co. 
48. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper    Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00      1.00 

0.26 

0.26 

1.27 

1.27 

1.25 

1.83 

0.55 

1.96      0.570 

1.55' 

0.07 

2.10 

0.45 

2.5 

2.30 

0.70 

2.50       0.274 

2.14 

0.03 

2.68 

0.24 

5 

3.57 

0.04 

3. 572     0. 0357 

3.00 

0.08 

3.57 

0.0 

7.5 

4.21 

0.04 

4.210  1  0.0357 

3.75 

0.16 

4.20 

0.04 

10 

4.65 

0.11 

4.65       0.1071 

4.37 

0.26 

4.68 

0.15 

15 

5.20 

0.32 

5. 25       0. 310 

5.31 

0.55 

5.30 

0.36 

20 

5.56 

0.48 

5.56 

0.478 

5.95 

0.85 

5.62 

0.56 

30 

5.84 

0.67 

5.84 

0.666 

6.60 

1.25 

5.85 

0.67 

40 

5.79 

0.63 

5.79 

0.631 

6.67 

1.31 

5.84 

0.60 

50 

5.51 

0.51 

5.51 

0.512 

6.28 

1.10 

5.55 

0.48 

60 

5.04 

0.43 

5.045 

0.429 

5.53 

0.82 

5.06 

0.37 

70 

4.36 

0.32 

4.360 

0.3214 

4.51 

0.51 

4.35 

0.30 

80 

3.42 

0.19 

3.419 

0. 1904 

3.26 

0.29 

3.46 

0.22 

90 

1.96 

0.83 

1.962 

0.0834 

1.80 

0.15 

2.34 

0.11 

95 

1.30 

0.78 

1.050 

0.0190 

1.06 

0.07 

1.64 

0.04 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.00 

0.000 

0.32 

0.0 

0.48 

0.48 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  51. 

Ref.  No.  52. 

Ref.  ^ 

o.  53. 

1 

Ref.  No   54. 

V.  E. 

Clark. 

W 

-1. 

W.N. 

Y.  1. 

W.  N.  Y.  2. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

1.018 

1.018 

1.018 

1.018 

1.25 

2.6 

0.7 

1.25 

-1.10 

1.802 

0.548 

1.802 

0.548 

2.5 

3.7 

0.5 

1.95 

-1.40 

2.508 

0.2ri5 

2.508 

0.235 

5 

4.8 

0.0 

3.00 

-1.90 

3.605 

0.0 

3.605  1  0.0 

7.5 

5.6 

0.3 

3.90 

-2.15 

4.467 

0.235 

4.467  '  0.235 

10 

6.3 

0.7 

4.50 

-2.50 

5.265 

0.687 

5.265     0.687 

15 

7.0 

1.7 

5.35 

-2.85 

6.270 

1.489 

6.270  1  1.489 

20 

7.3 

2.2 

5.70 

-3.00 

7.175 

2.228 

7.175 

2.228 

30 

7.5 

2.7 

5.80 

-3.00 

7.870 

2.954 

7.870 

2.954 

40 

7.1 

2.3 

5.70 

-3.00 

7.680 

2.725 

7.450     2.725 

50 

6.5 

1.8 

5.20 

-2.80 

7.060 

2.060 

6.560     2.062 

60 

5.5 

1.3 

4.50 

-2.50 

6.070 

1.210 

5.310     1.210 

70 

4.7 

0.5 

3.60 

-2.10 

4.770 

0.573 

4. 100     0. 573 

80 

3.5 

0.2 

2.75 

-L75 

3.460 

0.229 

2. 905     0. 229 

90 

2.2 

0.0 

1.75 

-1.25 

2.150 

0.051 

1.810     0.051 

95 

1.3 

0.1 

1.30 

-1.10 

1.450 

0.080 

1.260 

0.080 

100 

0.8 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.814 

0.229 

0.814 

0.229 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

REr.  No.  55. 

Ref.  No.  56. 

Ref.  No.  57 

Ref.  No.  58 

4 

W.N. 

Y.  3. 

W.N. 

Y.  4. 

Sloane. 

R.  A. 

F.  3. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.018 

1.018 

0.0 

0.0 

0.71 

0.71 

0.80 

0.80 

1.25 

1.802 

0.548 

1.179 

0.0 

1.80 

0.26 

2.00 

0.0 

2.5 

2.508 

0.235 

2.044 

0.0 

2.56 

0.07 

3.00 

0.0 

5 

3.605 

0.0 

3.880 

0.0 

3.40 

0.01 

4.40 

0.90 

7.5 

4.467 

0.235 

4.409 

0.235 

3.95 

0.05 

5.50 

1.30 

10 

5.265 

0.687 

5.265 

0.687 

4.38 

0.12 

6.40 

1.60 

15 

6.270 

1.489 

6.270 

1.489 

4.93 

0.36 

7.68 

2.10 

20 

7.175 

2.228 

7.175 

2.228 

5.25 

0.51 

8.40 

2.40 

30 

7.870 

2.954 

7.870 

2.954 

5.62 

0.63 

8.80 

2.90 

40 

7.190 

2.725 

7.450 

2.725 

5.62 

0.55 

8.50 

3.20 

50 

5.925 

2.062 

6.560 

2.062 

5.30 

0.46 

7.80 

3.10 

60 

4.575 

1.210 

5.310 

1.210 

4.82 

0.38 

6.90 

2.60 

70 

3.356 

0.573 

4.100 

0.573 

4.10 

0.33 

5.60 

2.10 

80 

2.355 

0.229 

2.905 

0.229 

3.26 

0.21 

4.10 

1.40 

90 

1.502 

0.051 

1.810 

0.051 

2.14 

0.08 

2.40 

0.80 

95 

1.150 

0.080 

1.260 

0.080 

L43 

0.04 

1.60 

0.40 

100 

0.814 

0.229 

0.814 

0.229 

0.58 

0.0 

0.70 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No  59. 

Ref.  No.  60. 

Rf.f.  N 

'o.  61. 

Ref.  No.  62. 

R.  A. 

F.  4. 

R.  A. 

F.5. 

R.  A. 

F.  6. 

R.  A.  F.  6- 
Mod. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.50 

0.0 

0.50 

0.0 

1.25 

2.20 

0.05 

2.25 

0.20 

2.30 

0.10 

2.00 

0.05 

2.5 

3.10 

0.0 

3.10 

0.0 

3.21 

0.0 

3.05 

0.13 

5 

4.30 

0.90 

4.30 

-0.50 

4.43 

0.22 

4.50 

0.24 

7.5 

5.25 

L30 

5.20 

-0.75 

5.35 

0.35 

5.40 

0.34 

10 

6.00 

1.60 

6.00 

-0.80 

6.01 

0.41 

6.10 

0.45 

15 

6.90 

2.00 

6.90 

—0.55 

7.08 

0.70 

7.15 

0.63 

20 

7.40 

2.10 

7.40 

-0.10 

7.40 

0.68 

7.80 

0.70 

30 

7.50 

2.20 

7.50 

+1.70 

7.59 

0.77 

8.20 

0.80 

40 

7.20 

2.10 

7.20 

2.20 

7.47 

0.68 

7.70 

0.80 

50 

6.60 

1.90 

6.60 

2.00 

7.11 

0.53 

7.10 

0.75 

60 

5.90 

1.60 

5.90 

1.60 

6.51 

0.41 

6.43 

0.64 

70 

4.90 

1.30 

4.90 

1.30 

5.65 

0.30 

5.80 

0.80 

80 

3.80 

0.90 

3.80 

0.90 

4.42 

0.19 

5.33 

1.45 

90 

2.50 

0.40 

2.50 

0.40 

2.73 

0.09 

4.90 

2.50 

95 

1.70 

0.22 

1.65 

0.30 

1.85 

0.05 

4.76 

3.20 

100 

0.80 

0.10 

0.80 

0.10 

1      0.50 

0.0 

4.30 

4.30 
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I'lM' 

l<i:r    N(.    (13. 

Kick    N<>   lii. 
U.  A.  !••.  (ic. 

Ul-.K,   Nu.  (15 

KlK 

Nil    (Id 

U.  A, 

F.  till. 

H.  A.  !'• 

Oc(HH) 

It    A 

K.  H. 

cliord. 

iM.linuloS. 

Upper. 
5.00 

liowcr. 

I'liper, 

Lower 
0.0 

I'pper 

Lower. 

I'pper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1. 2.1 

2.30 

0.0 

2. 25 

0.0 

2.25 

-2. 25 

3.30 

0.0 

2.,'i 

3.21 

0.0 

3.10 

0.11 

3. 10 

-3.10 

4.10 

0.10 

5 

4.43 

0.0 

4.53 

0.  25 

4.53 

-4.  S3 

5.30 

0. 35 

7.5 

5.  .35 

0.0 

5. 50 

0.37 

5. 50 

-5.50 

0.00 

0.57 

10 

6.01 

rf.O 

6.17 

0. 45 

6.17 

-6.17 

6.47 

0.76 

1,') 

7.08 

0.0 

6. 95 

0.67 

6.95 

-6.95 

7.20 

1.00 

20 

7.40 

0.0 

7.40 

0.  .HO 

7.40 

-7.40 

7.52 

0.95 

30 

7.59 

0.0 

7. 85 

0.90 

7.  85 

-7.85 

7.58 

0.  85 

40 

7.47 

0.0 

7.70 

0. 80 

7.70 

-7.70 

7.40 

0.70 

.SO 

7.  11 

0.  0 

7.  30 

0.  65 

7.  30 

-7.30 

7.10 

0.  .55 

60 

6.51 

0.0 

6.  80 

0. 50 

6.  SO 

-6.80 

6.50 

0.  30 

70 

5.  65 

0.0 

5. 90 

0.35 

5.  00 

-5.90 

5.60 

0.  IS 

80 

4.42 

0.0 

4.70 

0.20 

4.70 

-4.70 

4. 50 

0.0 

90 

2.73 

0.0 

3.20 

0.10 

3.20 

-3.20 

2.80 

0.0 

95 

1.85 

0.0 

2.36 

0.05 

2.30 

-2.30 

1.85 

0.0 

100 

0. 50 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

I'er 

I{l'.r    ^ 
H    A 

Jo,  (17. 

itK.r  .s«i  im. 

HKr.  Nu.  60 

lur  No   70 

ro 

11    A 

F    12 

R.  A.  7. 13, 

R.A. 

F.14. 

eeiil,  o( 
chord. 

'>ri|l(iut<?H. 

Ifpper 
0.0 

Lower. 
0.0 

"pper. 

(/ownr. 

Upper. 

l/owor. 

Up|)cr. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

O.flM 

0.A8 

1.25 

2.  75 

0. 02 

2.00 

-0.4« 

2.06 

-0.80 

1.80 

o.ia 

2.5 

3.  52 

0.  (Ml 

2.74 

-0.63 

2.86 

-0.66 

2.64 

0.06 

5 

4.82 

0.  20 

3.83 

-0.89 

3.95 

-*0.«9 

3.66 

0.03 

7.5 

5.  70 

0.  30 

4.55 

-1.05 

4.80 

-l.Ofl 

4.  .12 

0.16 

10 

6.  33 

0.  35 

5.05 

-1.22 

6.34 

-I.IH 

6.25 

0.39 

15 

7. 00 

0.40 

6.55 

-1.33 

6.00 

-1.33 

6.18 

0.94 

20 

7.  2.3 

0.37 

5.76 

-1.40 

6.  .50 

-1.38 

6.63 

1.22 

30 

7.  .33 

0.  35 

5. 75 

-1.38 

7.05 

-1.42 

7.06 

1.39 

40 

7.10 

0.30 

5.59 

-1.36 

6.88 

-\.M 

6.82 

1.27 

50 

6.70 

0.25 

5.27 

-1.28 

6.26 

-1.28 

6.60 

1.06 

60 

6.10 

0.20 

4.80 

-1.17 

4.60 

-1.17 

6.08 

0.85 

70 

5.20 

0.16 

4.58 

-0.99 

4.08     -0.99 

5.43 

0.62 

80 

4.00 

0.10 

3.79 

-0.76 

3.14     -0.76 

4.28 

0.42 

90 

2.50 

0.07 

2.48 

-0.47 

1.96     -0.4T 

2.65 

0.19 

95 

1.67 

0.03 

1.62 

0.26 

1.24 

-0.27 

1.70 

0.17 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.38 

0.38 

J'er 

Ref.  No.  71. 

Ref.  No.  72. 

Ref.  No.  73. 

Ref.  No.  74. 

R.A.F. 

14-Mod. 

R.A.F.  15. 

R.A.F.15-Mod. 

R.  A.  F.  16. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.66 

0.66 

0.20 

+0.20 

1.33 

1.33 

0.30 

+0.30 

1.25 

1.74 

0.42 

1.90 

-0.45 

3.00 

0.55 

2.20 

-0.47 

2.5 

2.55 

0.40 

2.80 

-0.73 

3.75 

0.26 

3.15 

-0.75 

5 

3.82 

0.40 

3.90 

-0.90 

4.85 

0.10 

4.42 

-0.90 

7.5 

4.76 

0.42 

4.60 

-1.00 

5.56 

0.05 

5.20 

-1.00 

10 

5.50 

0.40 

5.05 

-LOO 

6.00 

0.0 

5.70 

-1.03 

15 

6.40 

0.80 

5.58 

—0.80 

6.55 

0.17 

6.25 

-0.80 

20 

6.80 

1.26 

5.76 

-0.50 

6.70 

0.50 

6.50 

-0.50 

30 

6.90 

1.24 

5.80 

-0.10 

6.70 

0.80 

6.58 

-0.10 

*40 

6.78 

L12 

5.58 

-0.05 

6.49 

0.91 

6.32 

0.0 

50 

6.47 

0.86 

5.17 

-0.28 

6.13 

0.67 

6.00 

0.0 

60 

6.00 

0.40 

4.68 

-0.47 

5.62 

0.34 

5.49 

0.0 

•*70 

5.37 

-0.08 

4.07 

-0.62 

4.98 

0.10 

4.70 

0.0 

-*80 

4.16 

-0.50 

3.28 

-0.67 

4.22 

0.16 

3.80 

0.0 

90 

2.63 

-0.40 

2.24 

-0.35 

3.33 

0.55 

2.68 

0.0 

95 

1.66 

-0.15 

1.63 

-0.20 

2.77 

0.76 

1.90 

0.0 

100 

0.40 

0.40 

0.30 

+  0.30 

1.33 

1.33 

0.30 

+0.30 

*35 

*36.7 

■*68 

-*73.3 

5.74 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

I'er 

Ref.  No.  75. 

Ref.  No.  76. 

Ref.  No.  77. 

Ref.  No.  78. 

R.  A.  F.  17. 

R.A. 

F.  18. 

R.A. 

F.  19. 

R.  A.  F.  20. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 
+  0.30 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.30 

0.70 

0.70 

1.20 

L20 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 

1.80 

-0.32 

1.82 

0.25 

3.90 

0.22 

0.90 

-0.53 

2.5 

2.76 

-0.48 

2.41 

0.05 

5.80 

0.03 

L60 

-0.68 

.*5 

3.90 

-0.70 

3.30 

0.0 

8.50 

0.10 

2.70 

-0.90 

7.5 

4.55 

-0.80 

4.00 

0.05 

10.38 

0.62 

3.50 

-0.96 

10 

5.00 

-0.85 

4.50 

0.16 

n.75 

1.40 

4.06 

-1.05 

15 

5.54 

-0.87 

5.20 

0.52 

13.70 

3.15 

4.86 

-1.20 

20 

5.78 

-0.82 

5.62 

0.90 

14.72 

4.85 

5.43 

-1.27 

30 

5.80 

-1.00 

5.90 

1.40 

15.20 

6.90 

6.00 

-1.40 

40 

5.62 

-0.95 

5.90 

1.30 

14.70 

7.50 

6.00 

-1.50 

50 

5.20 

-0.87 

5.60 

1.00 

13.40 

7.20 

5.70 

-1.50 

60 

4.65 

-0.80 

5.10 

0.70 

11.70 

6.20 

5.10 

-1.40 

70 

3.98 

-0.70 

4.40 

0.40 

9.50 

5.00 

4.20 

-L40 

80 

3.22 

-0.60 

3.50 

0.20 

7.10 

3.40 

3.10 

-1.10 

90 

2.24 

-0.40 

2.20 

0.0 

4.30 

L70 

1.80 

-0.80 

95 

1.64 

-0.30 

1.50 

0.0 

2.60 

0.80 

1.10 

-0.60 

*100      ' 

0.42 

+0.42 

0.30 

0.30 

0.60 

0.60 

0.0 

0.0 

•*3.5 
*99 

0.0 
0.0 
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Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  79. 

Ref.  No.  80. 

Kef.  No.  81. 

Ref. 

No.  82. 

N.  &  0.1. 

N.  &  0.  2. 

N.  &  Q.  3. 

N.4G.4. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 

1.13 

0.0 

1.44 

0.0 

1.69 

0.0 

2.25 

0.0 

2.5 

1.58 

0.0 

2.01 

0.0 

2.36 

0.0 

.3.14 

0.0 

5 

2.29 

0.0 

2.94 

0.0 

3.44 

0.0 

4..'-.H 

0.0 

7.5 

2.78 

0.0 

3.56 

0.0 

4.16 

0.0 

6.55 

0.0 

10 

3.07 

0.0 

3.94 

0.0 

4.61 

0.0 

6.14 

0.0 

15 

3.47 

0.0 

4.45 

0.0 

5.21 

0.0 

6.94 

0.0 

20 

3.70 

0.0 

4.74 

0.0 

5.55 

0.0 

7.40 

0.0 

30 

3.89 

0.0 

4.99 

0.0 

5.84 

0.0 

7.78 

0.0 

*40 

3.85 

0.0 

4.94 

0.0 

5.78 

0.0 

7.70 

0.0 

50 

3.65 

0.0 

4.68 

0.0 

5.48 

0.0 

7. 30 

0.0 

60 

3.40 

0.0 

4.36 

0.0 

5.10 

0.0 

6.  HO 

0.0 

70 

2.95 

0.0 

3.78 

0.0 

4.40 

0.0 

5.90 

0.0 

80 

2.35 

0.0 

3.01 

0.0 

3.50 

0.0 

4.70 

0.0 

90 

1.60 

0.0 

2.05 

0.0 

2.40 

0.0 

3.20 

0.0 

95 

1.15 

0.0 

1.47 

0.0 

1.73 

0.0 

2.30 

0.0 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

♦32 

3.90 

0.0 

5.00 

0.0 

5.85 

0.0 

7.80 

0.0 

Per 

Ref.  No.  83. 

Ref.  No.  84. 

Ref.  No.  85. 

Ref. 

No.  86. 

N.  &  0.  5. 

N.&O.  6. 

N.  &  0.  7. 

N.  &  G.  8. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 

2.37 

0.0 

2.53 

0.0 

1.78 

0.0 

1.90 

0.0 

2.5 

3.40 

0.0 

,3.71 

0.0 

2.55 

0.0 

2.78 

0.0 

5 

4.85 

0.0 

5.24 

0.0 

3.64 

0.0 

3.93 

0.0 

7.5 

5.83 

0.0 

6.16 

0.0 

4.37 

0.0 

4.62 

0.0 

10 

6.44 

0.0 

6.77 

0.0 

4.83 

0.0 

5.08 

0.0 

15 

7.20 

0.0 

7.39 

0.0 

5.40 

0.0 

5.54 

0.0 

20 

7.52 

0.0 

7.73 

0.0 

5.64 

0.0 

5.80 

0.0 

*30 

7.79 

0.0 

7.76 

0.0 

5.84 

0.0 

5.82 

0.0 

40 

7.59 

0.0 

7.47 

0.0 

5.70 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

50 

7.16 

0.0 

7.03 

0.0 

5.37 

0.0 

5.27 

0.0 

60 

6.59 

0.0 

6.47 

0.0 

4.94 

0.0 

4.85 

0.0 

70 

5.67 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

4.25 

0.0 

4.21 

0.0 

80 

4.53 

0.0 

4.45 

0.0 

3.40 

0.0 

3.34 

0.0 

90 

3.11 

0.0 

3.04 

0.0 

2.33 

0.0 

2.28 

0.0 

95 

2.27 

0.0 

2.20 

0.0 

1.70 

0.0 

1.65 

0.0 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

♦  24 

7.80 

0.0 

5  85 

0  0 

♦28 

7.80 

0.0 

5.85 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  87. 

Ref.  No.  88. 

Ref.  No.  89. 

Ref.  No.  90. 

N.  &G.  9. 

N.  &  G.  10. 

N.&G.  11. 

N.&G.  12. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

-0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 

1.90 

-0.65 

1.90 

-0. 325 

1.90 

-1.14 

1.90 

-0.76 

2.5 

2.78 

-0.95 

2.78 

-0.475 

2.78 

-1.75 

2.78 

-1.17 

5 

3.93 

-1.34 

3.93 

-0.670 

3.93 

-2.50 

3.93 

-1.67 

7.5 

4.62 

-1.58 

4.62 

-0. 790 

4.62 

-2.84 

4.62 

-1.89 

10 

5.08 

-1.74 

5.08 

-0. 870 

5.08 

-2.99 

5.08 

-1.99 

•♦15 

5.54 

-1.89 

5.54 

-0.945 

5.54 

-2.68 

5.54 

-1.79 

20 

5.80 

-1.98 

5.80 

-0.990 

5.80 

-1.80 

5.80 

-1.20 

*30 

5.82 

-1.99 

5.82 

-0.995 

5.82 

-0.20 

5.82 

-0.133 

40 

5.60 

-1.91 

5.60 

-0.955 

5.60 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

50 

5.27 

-1.80 

5.27 

-0.900 

5.27 

0.0 

5.27 

0.0 

60 

4.85 

-1.66 

4.85 

-0.830 

4.85 

0.0 

4.85 

0.0 

70 

4.21 

-1.44 

4.21 

-0.720 

4.21 

0.0 

4. 21         0. 0 

80 

3.34 

-1.14 

3.34 

-0.570 

3.34 

0.0 

3. 34         0. 0 

90 

2.28 

-0.78 

2.28 

-0.340 

2.28 

0.0 

2.28 

0.0 

95 

1.65 

-0.56 

1.65 

-0.280 

1.65 

0.0 

1.65        0.0 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0    ;      0.0 

•♦10.7 
♦24 

-3.0 

5.85 

-2.0 

5.85 

-0.20 

5.85 

-0.10 

5.85 

Per 

Ref.  No.  91. 

Ref.  No.  92. 

Ref.  No.  93. 

Ref. 

No.  94. 

N.  &  G.  13. 

N.-&  G.  14. 

N.  &  G.  15. 

N.&G.  16. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 

1.90 

-0.380 

1.90 

-0.94 

1.90 

-0.470 

1.90 

-1.30 

2.5 

2.78 

-0.580 

2.78 

-1.36 

2.78 

-0.680 

2.78 

-1.50 

5 

3.93 

-0.830 

3.93 

-1.83 

3.93 

-0.915 

3.93 

-1.38 

7.5 

4.62 

-0.950 

4.62 

-2.00 

4.62 

-1.000 

4.62 

-1.20 

10 

5.08 

-0. 997 

5.08 

-1.85 

5.08 

-0.925 

5.08 

-1.07 

•*15 

5.54 

-0.890 

5.54 

-1.20 

5.54 

-0.600 

5.54 

-0.70 

20 

5.80 

-0.600 

5.80 

-0.70 

5.80 

-0.350 

5.80 

-0.30 

~*  30 

5.82 

-0.067 

5.82 

-0.10 

5.82 

-0.050 

5.82 

-0.06 

♦40 

5.60 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

50 

5.27 

0.0 

5.27 

0.0 

5.27 

0.0 

5.27 

0.0 

60 

4.85 

0.0 

4.85 

0.0 

4.85 

0.0 

4.85 

0.0 

70 

4.21 

0.0 

4.21 

0.0 

4.21 

0.0 

4.21 

0.0 

80 

3.34 

0.0 

3.34 

0.0 

3.34 

0.0 

3.34 

0.0 

90 

2.28 

0.0 

2.28 

0.0 

2.28 

0.0 

2.28 

0.0 

95 

1.65 

0.0 

1.65 

0.0 

1.65 

0.0 

1.65 

0.0 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

•♦10.7 
-♦  24 

5.85 

-1.0 

5.85 

5.85 

5.85 

♦33.3 

0.0 
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I'or 
(•out  of 
('hor<l. 

0 

Hick. 

No,  ur,. 

Uki'. 

^Jo.  90. 

I{i:k 

Mo.  07 

lif.r. 

Nil.  98. 

N.  A  (1.  17. 

N    .V. 

(1    l.s 

N    A 

(i    19 

N    A  (».*). 

Ordi 

intM. 

Upper. 
0.0 

Lower. 
0.0 

Upper. 
0.0 

I-<i\ver. 
0.0 

Upper. 
0.0 

Lower. 
0.0 

Upper. 

Lower. 
0.0 

0.0 

1.35 

1.90 

-0.866 

1.00 

-0. 483 

1.13 

-0.380 

1.13 

-0.470 

2.5 

2.78 

-1.000 

2.7S 

-  ().  ,MM) 

1.68 

-0.680 

1.68 

-0.680 

6 

3.93 

-0.920 

3.03 

-0.  160 

2.20 

-0.830 

2.20 

-0.015 

7.8 

4.62 

-0.800 

4.62 

- 1).  400 

2.78 

-0.9,-0 

2.78 

-1.000 

10 

5.08 

-0.  713 

5.08 

0..157 

3.07 

-0.997 

.3.07 

-0.025 

•♦15 

5.54 

-0.466 

5. 54 

-0.233 

3.47 

-0.890 

3.47 

-0.600 

20 

5.80 

-0.200 

5.80 

-0.100 

3.70 

-0.600 

3.70 

-0.350 

-♦30 

5.82 

-0.040 

5. 82 

-0.020 

3.89 

-0.067 

3.89 

-O.O.'iO 

♦40 

5.60 

0.0 

5.60 

0.0 

3.85 

0.0 

3.85 

0.0 

50 

5.27 

0.0 

5.27 

0.0 

3.65 

0.0 

3.65 

0.0 

60 

4.85 

0.0 

4.85 

0.0 

3.40 

0.0 

3.40 

0.0 

70 

4.21 

0.0 

4.21 

0.0 

2.95 

0.0 

2. 95 

0.0 

80 

3.34 

0.0 

3.34 

0.0 

2.35 

0.0 

2.35 

0.0 

90 

2.28 

0.0 

2.28 

0.0 

1.60 

0.0 

1.60 

0.0 

95 

1.65 

0.0 

1.65 

0.0 

1.15 

0.0 

1.15 

0.0 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

•*10. 7 
-^■24 

♦32 

♦33.3 

-1.0 

5.85 

5.85 

3.90 

0.0 

3.90 

0.0 

I'er 
cent  of 
chord. 

0 

R«r. 

No.  00. 

Htr.  No.  100, 

Iter.  No.  101. 

Rtr. 

No.  103. 

N.  <ti  a  21. 

N.  it  U.22. 

N  A  0.33. 

N  4(0.34. 

OrdliuUa. 

Upper. 
0.0 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 
0.0 

Upper. 
0.0 

Lower. 

Upper. 

■  1 
I^.ww. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 

1.13 

-0.2.15 

1.13 

-0.200 

1.13 

-0.1« 

2.26 

-0.300 

2.5 

1.58 

-o.:mo 

1.58 

-0.4(K) 

1.5H      -0.2tK) 

.3.14 

-0.400 

5 

2.29 

-O.I.IS 

2.29 

-0.590 

2.29 

-0.295 

4.68 

-0.600 

7.5 

2.78 

-0.500 

2.78 

-0.760 

2.78 

-0.380 

6.65 

-0.7«) 

10 

3.07 

-0.463 

3.07 

-0.790 

.3.07 

-0.395 

6.14 

-0.790 

15 

3.47 

-0.300 

3.47 

-0.890 

3.47 

-0.445 

6.94 

-0.890 

20 

3.70 

-0. 175 

3.70 

-0.950 

3.70 

-0. 475 

7.40 

-0.9.50 

30 

3.89 

-0.025 

3.89 

-0.997 

3.89 

-0.498 

7.78 

-0.997 

♦40 

3.85 

0.0 

3.85 

-0.990 

3.8.5 

-0.495 

7.70 

-0.990 

50 

3.65 

0.0 

3.65 

-0.940 

3. 65 

-0.470 

7.  .30 

-0.940 

60 

3.40 

0.0 

3.40 

-0. 870 

3.40 

-0.43.5 

6.80 

-0. 870 

70 

2.95 

0.0 

2.95 

-0.760 

2.95 

-0.380 

5.90 

-0.760 

80 

2.35 

0.0 

2.35 

-o.fm 

2. 35 

-0.300 

4.70 

-0.600 

90 

1.60 

0.0 

1.60 

-0.410 

1.60 

-0.205 

3.20 

-0.410 

95 

1.15 

0.0 

1.15 

-0.290 

1.15 

-0.145 

2.30 

-0.290 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

*32 

3. 90 

3.90 

-I.OOO 

3.90 

-0..500 

7.80 

-1.000 

*33.3 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  103. 

Ref.  No.  104. 

Rep.  No.  105. 

Ref.  No.  106. 

N.  &  0.  25. 

N.  &  G.  26. 

N.  &  G.  27. 

N.  &  G.  28. 

1 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.834 

0.834 

1.67 

1.67 

1.25 

2.5 

5.0 

7.5 
10 

1.69 
2.36 
3.44 
1.16 
4.61 

-0.290 
-0. 400 
-0.590 
-0. 760 
-0.790 

1.44 
2.01 
2.94 
3.56 
3.94 

-0.290 
-0.400 
-0.590 
-0. 760 
-0. 790 

4.580 
5. 550 
6.140 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

6.14 

0.0 

15 

5.21 

-0.890 

4.45 

-0.890 

6.940 

0.0 

6.94 

0.0 

20 

5.55 

-0.950 

4.74 

-0.950 

7.400 

0.0 

7.40 

0  0 

30 

5.84 

-0.997 

4.99 

-0.997 

7.780 

0.0 

7.78 

0.0 

♦40 

5.78 

-0.990 

4.94 

-0. 990 

7.700 

0.0 

7.70 

0.0 

50 

5.48 

-0.940 

4.68 

-0. 940 

7.300 

0.0 

7.30 

0.0 

60 

5.10 

-0.870 

4.36 

-0.870 

6.800 

0.0 

6.80 

0.0 

70 

4.40 

-0.760 

3.78 

-0.  760 

5.900 

0.0 

5.90 

0.0 

80 

3.50 

-0.600 

3.01 

-0.600 

4.700 

0.0 

4.70 

0.0 

90 

2.40 

-0.410 

2.05 

-0.410 

3.200 

0.0 

3.20 

0.0 

95 

1.73 

-0.290 

1.47 

-0.290 

2.300 

0.0 

2.30 

0.0 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

♦32 

5.85 

-1.000 

5.00 

-1.000 

7.800 

0.0 

7.80 

0.0 

Per 

Ref.  No.  107. 

Ref.  No.  108. 

Ref.  No.  109. 

Ref.  No.  110. 

N.  &  G.  29. 

N.  &  G.  30. 

N.  &  G.  31. 

A.  D.  No.  1. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

3.34 

3.34 

5.00 

5.00 

-0.834 

-0.834 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 
2.5 

1.10 
1.63 

-0.780 
—1.000 

5 

7.5 
10 

2.62 
3.50 
4  21 

-L160 

-1.270 

1  3(60 

6.14 

0.0 

15 

6.94 

0.0 

6.94 

0.0 

5.20 

-1.450 

20 

7.40 

0.0 

7.40 

0.0 

7.40 

0.0 

5.67 

-1.500 

30 

7.78 

0.0 

7.78 

0.0 

7.78 

0.0 

6.32 

-L600' 

♦40 

7.70 

0.0 

7.70 

0.0 

7.70 

0.0 

6.38 

-1.620 

50 

7.30 

0.0 

7.30 

0.0 

7.30 

0.0 

6.08 

-1.610 

60 

6.80 

0.0 

6.80 

0.0 

6.80 

0.0 

5.38 

-1.600 

70 

5.90 

0.0 

5.90 

0.0 

5.90 

0.0 

4.50 

-1.400 

80 

4.70 

0.0 

4.70 

0.0 

4.70 

0.0 

3.43 

-0.900 

90 

3.20 

0.0 

3.20 

0.0 

3.20 

0.0 

1.90 

-0.700 

95 

2.30 

0.0  • 

2.30 

0.0 

2.30 

0.0 

LIO 

-0.620 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

♦32 

7.80 

0.0 

7.80 

0.0 

7.80 

0.0 

54889—21- 
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I'cr 
cent  of 
chord. 

Rkf.  N 
A.  1 

().  HI. 

Rkk.  N 

().  112. 

Ki-.K.  No.  113. 

Ukf.  .N 

<).  111. 

3.4. 

N.  P. 

L.  64 

Albatross. 

Avro. 

Crdinale-s. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.74 

0.74 

0.34 

0.34 

•*i.2r, 

1.600 

-0.700 

2.3 

0.0 

2.20 

0.0 

1.28 

0.015 

2.5 

2.403 

-0.945 

3.3 

0.0 

3.20 

0.20 

2.08 

0.06 

5 

3.717 

-1.125 

4.6 

0.0 

5.00 

0.60 

3.30 

0.17 

7.5 

4.60 

-1.300 

5.5 

0.0 

6.20 

0.95 

4.30 

0.26 

10 

5.310 

-1.440 

6.2 

0.0 

7.05 

1.25 

5.20 

0.42 

15 

6.300 

-1.647 

7.2 

0.0 

8.25 

1.75 

6.68 

0.88 

20 

6.858 

-1.737 

7.6 

0.0 

9.00 

2.12 

7.50 

1.25 

30 

7.200 

-1.800 

8.0 

0.0 

9.64 

2.50 

8.30 

1.78 

40 

6.912 

-1.773 

7.2 

0.0 

9.45 

2.62 

8.43 

1.93 

50 

6.300 

-1.710 

7.1 

0.0 

8.55 

2.50 

8.05 

1.76 

60 

5. 472 

-1.575 

6.2 

0.0 

7.40 

2.17 

7.20 

1.40 

70 

4.383 

-1.368 

5.1 

0.0 

6.02 

1.76 

5.75 

1.04 

80 

3.177 

-1.125 

3.9 

0.0 

4.30 

1.25 

4.00 

0.66 

90 

1.845 

-0.882 

2.5 

0.0 

2.47 

0.65 

2.23 

0.30 

95 

1.060 

-0.660 

1.6 

0.0 

1.50 

0.30 

L30 

0.08 

*100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.35 

0.35 

0.20 

0.20 

•*1 
*96 

1   . 

0.0 
0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

0 

Ref.  N 

o.  115. 

Ref.  N 

o.  110. 

Ref.  N 

o.  117. 

Ref.  No.  118. 

Bristol. 

B.  I.  R.  la. 

B.I. 

R.3. 

B.  I.  R.  33a. 

Ordi  nates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

L74 

1.39 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 

2.38 

1.00 

2.18 

0.0 

2.18 

1.20 

2.15 

0.21 

2.5 

2.90 

0.75 

3.40 

0.0 

3.40 

2.05 

3.42 

0.34 

5 

3.81 

0.40 

5.30 

0.0 

5.30 

3.20 

5.30 

0.53 

7.5 

4.50 

0.18 

6.65 

0.0 

6.65 

3.95 

6.52 

0.ft5 

10 

5.08 

0.04 

7.62 

0.0 

7.62 

4.55 

7.50 

0.75 

15 

5.92 

0.08 

8.80 

0.0 

8.80 

5.34 

8.87 

0.88 

20 

6.41 

0.35 

9.50 

0.0 

9.50 

5.74 

9.50 

0.95 

30 

6.77 

0.83 

9.98 

0.0 

9.98 

6.00 

9.95 

0.99 

*40 

6.76 

1.05 

9.88 

0.0 

9.88 

5.84 

9.80 

0.98 

50 

6.65 

0.99 

9.16 

0.0 

9.16 

5.50 

9.05 

0.90 

60 

6.14 

0.71 

8.10 

0.0 

8.10 

4.80 

8.00 

0.80 

70 

5.31 

0.27 

6.64 

0.0 

6.64 

3.92 

6.50 

0.65 

80 

4.14 

0.0 

4.78 

0.0 

4.78 

2.85 

4.75 

0.47 

90 

2.72 

0.12 

2.65 

0.0 

2.65 

1.50 

2.60 

0.26 

95 

1.90 

0.40 

1.50 

0.0 

1.50 

0.78 

1.42 

0.14 

100 

1.04 

0.69 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

♦33.2 

10.00 

0.0 

10.00 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  119. 

Ref.  No.  ,120. 

Ref.  No.  121. 

Ref.  No.  122.    1 

Curtiss. 

DeH-2. 

DeH-3. 

F.  2.  B. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.43 

1.43 

2.00 

2.00 

2.30 

2.30 

0.8 

0.8 

1.25 

3.50 

0.22 

2.80 

1.30 

3.15 

1.60 

1.87 

0.3 

2.5 

4.25 

0.07 

3.40 

0.95 

3.78 

1.12 

2.7 

0.1 

•*5 

5.21 

0.04 

4.33 

0.58 

4.67 

0.50 

4.0 

0.0 

7.5 

5.86 

0.18 

4.93 

0.45 

5.26 

0.20 

4.92 

0.03 

10 

6.30 

0.40 

5.36 

0.38 

5.63 

0.10 

5.7 

0.1 

15 

6.84 

0.73 

5.83 

0.43 

6.10 

0.0 

6.8 

0.5 

20 

7.21 

0.90 

6.10 

0.60 

6.35 

0.07 

7.3 

1.0 

30 

7.40 

0.90 

6.45 

0.83 

6.53 

0.38 

7.6 

1.7 

40 

7.21 

0.83 

6.50 

0.86 

6.57 

0.57 

7.6 

1.6 

50 

6.83 

0.73 

6.44 

0.87 

6.47 

0.57 

7.3 

1.4 

60 

6.13 

0.52 

5.73 

0.77 

6.03 

0.50 

6.1 

1.1 

70 

5.28 

0.42 

5.31 

0.62 

5.35 

0.35 

5.'8 

0.8 

80 

4.08 

0.28 

4.07 

0.43 

4.20 

0.17 

4.5 

0.4 

~*90 

2.35 

0.15 

2.53 

0.23 

2.73 

0.0 

2.9 

0.1 

95 

1.37 

0.07 

1.70 

0.12 

1.93 

0.10 

L8 

0.0 

=►100. 

0.13 

0.13 

0.40 

0.40 

0.70 

0.70 

0.3 

0.3 

•*3.3 

■^88.0 

*98.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  123. 

Ref.  No.  124. 

Ref.  No.  125. 

Ref.  No.  126. 

Fairey. 

H.  P 

.  166. 

H.  P. 

166a. 

H.  P. 

166b. 

Ordinate.s. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.13 

0.13 

0.70 

0.70 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

*1.25 

1.90 

0.08 

2.62 

0.02 

2.62 

0.33 

2.62 

0.66 

2.5 

3.06 

0.03 

3.55 

0.05 

3.55 

0.33 

3.55 

0.63 

5 

4.86 

0.07 

5.14 

0.15 

5.14 

0.35 

5.14 

0.60 

7.5 

6.20 

0.40 

6.25 

0.30 

6.25 

0.40 

6.25 

0.60 

10 

7.10 

0.70 

7.00 

0.40 

7.00 

0.50 

7.00 

0.60 

15 

8.10 

1.10 

8.00 

0.60 

8.00 

0.63 

8.00 

0.61 

20 

8.85 

1.46 

8.50 

0.72 

8.50 

0.72 

8.50 

0.72 

30 

9.40 

1.80 

8.84 

0.88 

8.84 

0.88 

8.84 

0.88 

40 

9.22 

1.80 

8.72 

0.96 

8.72 

0.96 

8.72 

0.96 

50 

8.72 

1.67 

8.20 

0.85 

8.20 

0.85 

8.20 

0.85 

60 

7.83 

1.47 

7.36 

0.68 

7.36 

0.68 

7.36 

0.68 

70 

6.45 

1.10 

6.28 

0.46 

6.28 

0.46 

6.28 

0.46 

80 

4.85 

0.70 

4.90 

0.30 

4.90 

0.30 

4.90 

0.30 

90 

2.90 

0.33 

3.27 

0.14 

3.27 

0.14 

3.27 

0.14 

95 

1.83 

0.17 

2.28 

0.08 

2.28 

0.08 

2.28 

0.08 

100 

0.67 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

*0.7 

0.0 

AKilODVNAMK!    CIIAltACTKIU.sTKS    OK    AKIIOI'OII-.S. 
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I'cr 
(•fill  <if 

Rick.  N 

(1.  127. 

Kick.  N 

o.  128. 

Uicr.  N 

u.  12U. 

\lKr.  No    130. 

TI.  P. 

1060. 

N.  P 

L.4. 

N.  p. 

L.  4a. 

N.  I*. 

I,  4b. 

clKlld 

null 

iiultw. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

l.dWlT. 

I'pplT 

1.(1  WIT. 

0.0 

Uppor. 

Upper. 

Lower. 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.25 

2.02 

0.04 

2.30 

0.0 

2.8 

0.40 

2.30 

0.92 

2.5 

3.55 

0.88 

3.73 

0.0 

3.73 

0.746 

3.73 

1.49 

S 

5. 14 

0.75 

5.70 

0.0 

6.70 

1.14 

5.  70 

2.28 

7.5 

6. 25 

.0.71 

7.13 

0.0 

7.13 

1.43 

7.13 

2.85 

10 

7.00 

0.70 

8.00 

00 

8.00 

1.00 

8.00 

3.20 

15 

8.00 

0.70 

9.10 

0.0 

9.10 

1.82 

9.10 

3.64 

20 

8.50 

0.72 

9.70 

0.0 

9.70 

1.94 

9.70 

3.88 

30 

8.84 

0.88 

9.90 

0.0 

9.90 

1.98 

9.90 

3.96 

40 

8.72 

0.96 

9.70 

0.0 

9.70 

1.94 

9.70 

3.88 

SO 

8.20 

0.85 

8.80 

0.0 

8.80 

1.76 

8.80 

3.52 

60 

7.36 

0.68 

7.80 

0.0 

7.80 

1.56 

7.80 

3.12 

70 

6.28 

0.46 

6.30 

0.0 

6.30 

1.26 

6.30 

2.92 

80 

4.90 

0.30 

4.50 

0.0 

4.50 

0.90 

4.50 

1.80 

90 

3.27 

0.14 

2.50 

0.0 

2.50 

0.50 

2.50 

1.00 

95 

2.28 

0.08 

1.40 

0.0 

1.40 

0.28 

1.40 

0.56 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

ivr 
cont  of 
chord. 

REr.  No.  131. 

URr    No.  133 

REr.  No.  U3. 

Rer   No.  m. 

N.  P. 

L.4C. 

N    1' 

,  *<■„. 

N,  t.L.iof 

rt.  i: 

i..4oy. 

OrrllimHw. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Iwiwor. 

Upper. 

lAlWCT. 

Uppw. 

Lovar. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

1..W 

1.60 

2.30 

2.39 

3.90 

3.90 

1.2.1 

2.3 

1.38 

3.60 

0.0 

4.30 

0.32 

6. 60 

1.00 

2.5 

.3.73 

2.24 

4.00 

0.2fi 

6.36 

0.0 

7.60 

0.26 

5 

5.70 

3.42 

0.20 

1.90 

6.90 

0.68 

8.30 

0.  li> 

7.5 

7.13 

4.28 

7.30 

3.25 

7.90 

2.20 

8.86 

1.64 

10 

8.00 

4.80 

8.10 

4.10 

8.60 

3.60 

9.20 

3.30 

15 

9.10 

5. 46 

9.20 

6.20 

9.20 

6.00 

9.6« 

4.20 

20 

9.70 

5.82 

9.70 

6.80 

9.70 

6.60 

9.80 

6.03 

30 

9.90 

5.95 

9.90 

5.90 

9.90 

5.90 

9.90 

6.W 

40 

9.70 

5.82 

9.70 

5.80 

9.70 

5.80 

9.70 

5.80 

50 

8.80 

5.28 

8.80 

5.30 

8.80 

5.30 

8.80 

5.30 

60 

7.80 

4.68 

7.80 

4.70 

7.80 

4.70 

7.80 

4.70 

70 

6.30 

3.78 

6.30 

3.80 

6.30 

3.80 

6.30 

3.80 

80 

4.50 

2.70 

4.  .50 

2.70 

4.50 

2.70 

4.50 

2.70 

90 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

95 

1.40 

0.84 

1.40 

0.80 

1.40 

0.80 

1.40 

0.80 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Ppr 

Ref.  No.  135. 

Ref.  No.  136. 

Ref.  No.  137. 

Ref.  No.  138. 

N.  P. 

L.  73. 

N.  P. 

L.  214. 

Portholme. . 

Scout  E. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordi 

nates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.50 

0.50 

0.0 

0.0 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.25 

2.  SO 

0.0 

2.20 

0.31 

2.15 

+0.40 

2.50 

0.50 

2.5 

3.95 

0.08 

3.50 

0.70 

3.00 

0.12 

3.50 

0.20 

5 

5.40 

0.20 

5.25 

1.25 

4.30 

0.02 

4.90 

0.0 

7.5 

6.28 

0.34 

6.58 

1.70 

5.08 

-0.04 

5.82 

0.02 

10 

6.90 

0.40 

7.50 

2.09 

5.80 

-0.10 

6.40 

0.10 

15 

7.95 

0.60 

8.78 

2.70 

6.70 

-0.20 

7.10 

0.40 

20 

8.50 

0.80 

9.51 

3.25 

7.20 

-0.27 

7.40 

0.70 

30 

8.80 

1.00 

9.99 

3.90 

7.50 

-0.35 

7.50 

1.10 

40 

8.70 

1.00 

9.84 

3.60 

7.34 

-0.30 

7.30 

1.20 

50 

8.30 

0.90 

9.21 

3.20 

6.93 

-0.25 

7.00 

1.10 

60 

7.30 

0.70 

7.92 

2.55 

6.30 

-0.20 

6.50 

0.80 

70 

6.20 

0.50 

6.39 

1.98 

5.50 

-0.12 

5.60 

0.40 

80 

5.00 

0.30 

4.73 

1.30 

4.30 

-0.10 

4.30 

0.20 

90 

3.30 

0.10 

2.72 

0.67 

2.60 

-0.05 

2.90 

0.0 

95 

2.10 

0.05 

1.65 

0.32 

1.65 

-0.02 

2.00 

0.0 

*100 

0.40 

0.40 

0.50 

0.0 

0.20 

+0.02 

0.30 

0.30 

*97.5 



0.0 

Per 

Ref.  No.  139 

Ref.  No.  140. 

Ref.  No.  141. 

Ref.  No.  142. 

Sopwith. 

White. 

C.  &  L 

-A.  1. 

C.  &  L 

.-A.  2. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.80 

0.80 

0.58 

0.58 

Rad.- 

'1.04. 

Rad.= 

-1.04. 

1.25 

2.40 

0.20 

2.33 

0.02 

2.15 

0.0 

2.167 

0.0 

•*2.5 

3.15 

0.05 

3.23 

0.16 

2.40 

0.0 

2.45 

0.0 

5 

4.30 

0.0 

4.55 

0.70 

2.97 

0.0 

3.07 

0.0 

7.5 

5.20 

0.0 

5.50 

1.13 

3.46 

0.0 

3.57 

0.0 

10 

5.90 

0.0 

6.20 

1.55 

3.91 

0.0 

4.08 

0.0 

15 

7.00 

0.25 

7.20 

2.20 

4.75 

0.0 

5.01 

0.0 

20 

7.80 

0.55 

7.67 

2.68 

5.49 

0.0 

5.77 

0.0 

30 

8.60 

1.10 

7.70 

3.22 

6.64 

0.0 

7.00 

0.0 

40 

8.40 

1.00 

6.83 

3.48 

7.30 

0.0 

7.73 

0.0 

50 

7.80 

0.70 

5.70 

3.30 

7.50 

0.0 

8.00 

0.0 

60 

7.00 

0.30 

7.81 

2.90 

7.30 

0.0 

7.73 

0.0 

70 

5.80 

0.0 

7.10 

2.40 

6.64 

0.0 

7.00 

0.0 

80 

4.40 

0.0 

5.42 

1.76 

5.49 

0.0 

5.77 

0.0 

90 

2.80 

0.0 

3.26 

0.91 

3.91 

0.0 

4.08 

0.0 

95 

1.80 

0.0 

2.05 

0.46 

2.97 

0.0 

3.07 

0.0 

*100 

0.60 

0.60 

0.24 

0.24 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

•*1.5 
*99.6 

2.59 
0.88 

0.0 
0.0 
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Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  N 

lo.  143. 

Kef.  No.  144. 

Ref.  No.  145. 

Kef.  No.  146 

C.&L 

-A.  3. 

C.  &  L 

—A.  4. 

C.  &  L 

—A.  5. 

C.&  L 

.—A.  6. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

Rad.« 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

1.25 

2.18J 

0.0 

2.20 

0.0 

2.30 

0.0 

2.40 

0.0 

2.5 

2.50 

0.0 

2.56 

0.0 

2.75 

0.0 

3.10 

0.0 

5 

3.19 

0.0 

3.37 

0.0 

3.75 

0.0 

4.50 

0.0 

7.5 

3.80 

0.0 

4.08 

0.0 

4.65 

0.0 

5.83 

0.0 

10 

4.44 

0.0 

4.79 

0.0 

5.54 

0.0 

7.07 

0.0 

15 

5.51 

0.0 

6.00 

0.0 

7.05 

0.0 

9.21 

0.0 

20 

6.44 

0.0 

7.07 

0.0 

8.42 

0.0 

11.07 

0.0 

30 

7.88 

0.0 

8.71 

0.0 

10.43 

0.0 

13.84 

0.0 

40 

8.72 

0.0 

9.67 

0.0 

11.62 

0.0 

15.45 

0.0 

50 

9.00 

0.0 

10.00 

0.0 

12.00 

0.0 

16.00 

.     0.0 

60 

8.72 

0.0 

9.67 

0.0 

11.62 

0.0 

15.45 

0.0 

70 

7.88 

0.0 

8.71 

0.0 

10.43 

0.0 

13.84 

0.0 

80 

6.44 

0.0 

7.07 

0.0 

8.42 

0.0 

11.07 

0.0 

go 

4.44 

0.0 

4.79 

0.0 

5.54 

0.0 

7.07 

0.0 

95 

3.19 

0.0 

3.37 

0.0 

3.75 

0.0 

4.50 

0.0 

100 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Per 

Ref.  No.  147. 

Ref.  No.  148. 

Ref.  No.  140. 

Ref.  No.  150. 

C.  &L 

—A.  7. 

C.  &L 

-B.l. 

C.  &  L 

— B.2. 

C.&L 

.-B.  3. 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

1.25 

2.50 

0.0 

2.20 

0.0 

2.30 

0.0 

2.30 

0.0 

2.5 

3.50 

0.0 

2.60 

0.0 

2.70 

0.0 

2.80 

0.0 

5 

5.42 

0.0 

3.28 

0.0 

3.40 

0.0 

3.65 

0.0 

7.5 

7.14 

0.0 

3.91 

0.0 

4.08 

0.0 

4.44 

0.0 

10 

8.76 

0.0 

4.45 

0.0 

4.75 

0.0 

5.15 

0.0 

15 

11.63 

0.0 

5.49 

0.0 

5.77 

0.0 

6.44 

0.0 

20 

13.87 

0.0 

6.28 

0.0 

6.65 

0.0 

7.45 

0.0 

30 

17.36 

0.0 

7.30 

0.0 

7.73 

0.0 

8.72 

0.0 

*40 
50 

19.34 
20.00 

0.0 
0.0 

7.30 

0.0 

7.73 

0.0 

8.72 

0.0 

60 

19.34 

0.0 

6.85 

0.0 

7.15 

0.0 

8.10 

0.0 

70 

17.36 

0.0 

6.00 

0.0 

6.30 

0.0 

7.05 

0.0 

80 

13.87 

0.0 

4.90 

0.0 

5.15 

0.0 

5.70 

0.0 

90 

8.76 

0.0 

3.55 

0.0 

3.70 

0.0 

3.95 

0.0 

95 

5.42 

0.0 

2.75 

0.0 

2.85 

0.0 

2.95 

0.0 

100 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  L04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

*37.5 

7.50 

0.0 

8.00 

0.0 

9.00 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  151. 

Ref.  No.  152. 

Ref.  No.  153. 

Ref.  No.  154. 

1 

C.  &L 

— B.  4. 

C.  &L 

-B.5. 

C.  &L 

— B.6. 

C.  &L 

1 
— B.7. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rid.= 

1.04. 

L25 

2.30 

0.0 

2.45 

0.0 

2.64 

0.0 

2.80 

0.0 

2.5 

2.80 

0.0 

3.10 

0.0 

3.55 

0.0 

4.15 

0.0 

5 

3.80 

0.0 

4.35 

0.0 

5.35 

0.0 

6.55 

0.0 

7.5 

4.79 

0.0 

5.54 

0.0 

7.07 

0.0 

8.75 

0.0 

10 

5.60 

0.0 

6.55 

0.0 

8.50 

0.0 

10.65 

0.0 

15 

7.07 

0.0 

8.42 

0.0 

11.07 

0.0 

13.87 

0.0 

20 

8.20 

0.0 

9.84 

0.0 

13.00 

0.0 

16.25 

0.0 

30 

9.67 

0.0 

11.62 

0.0 

15.45 

0.0 

19.34 

0.0 

♦40 
50 

9.67 

0.0 

11.62 

0.0 

15.45 

0.0 

19.34 

0.0 

60 

8.90 

0.0 

10.70 

0.0 

14.20 

0.0 

17.88 

0.0 

70 

7.75 

0.0 

9.30 

0.0 

12.20 

0.0 

15.45 

0.0 

80 

6.20 

0.0 

7.30 

0.0 

9.60 

0.0 

11.95 

0.0 

90 

4.25 

0.0 

4.85 

0.0 

6.00 

0.0 

7.50 

0.0 

95 

3.10 

0.0 

3.40 

0.0 

3.95 

0.0 

4.72 

0.0 

100 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

Rad.= 

=  1.04. 

♦37.5 

10.00 

0.0 

12.00 

0.0 

16.00 

0.0 

20.00 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  155. 

Ref.  No.  156. 

Ref.  No.  157. 

Ref.  No.  158. 

Eiffel  8. 

Eiffel  9. 

Eiflel  10. 

Eiffel  11. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.60 

3.60 

2.73 

0.0 

0.0 

L25 

0.66 

0.12 

6.35 

LO 

2.96 

0.32 

0.20 

2.5 

1.24 

0.32 

7.28 

0.22 

3.23 

0.60 

0.40 

*5 

2.40 

0.70 

8.60 

0.21 

3.75 

1.17 

0.80 

7.5 

3.55 

1.10 

9.60 

1.73 

4.23 

L70 

L20 

10 

4.55 

1.40 

10.45 

3.25 

4.68 

2.23 

L60 

15 

6.62 

2.18 

11.80 

5.75 

5.50 

3.15 

2.30 

20 

8.45 

3.00 

12.70 

7.35 

6.14 

3.90 

•g 

3.00 

30 

10.20 

3.80 

13.70 

8.45 

7.01 

4.86 

.a 

4^ 

3.96 

40 

10.65 

4.05 

13.75 

8.33 

7.18 

5.27 

eo 

4.12 

50 

10.20 

3.85 

12.83 

7.70 

6.93 

5.18 

^ 

3.64 

60 

9.18 

3.50 

11.25 

6.70 

6.23 

4.56 

2.93 

70 

7.46 

2.80 

9.10 

5.45 

5.10 

3.70 

2.19 

80 

5.26 

1.95 

6.64 

4.00 

3.70 

2.55 

L46 

90 

2.75 

1.00 

3.65 

2.06 

2.20 

L27 

0.76 

95 

1.43 

0.45 

2.12 

1.30 

1.43 

0.65 

0.35 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.50 

0.0 

0.64 

0.0 

0.0 

*3.75 

0.0 

1 
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IVr 

lti;i'    N 

11.  1,M» 

\l\:v.  N 

<>    100 

ltl;K    N 

<>  nil 

Ukk.   No.  UYJ> 

Klllol  12. 

10  nil 

1  13. 

Klir.'l 

13  Ills. 

KIITitl  U. 

chord. 

<ir<|iriiil(\<<. 

I'ppor. 

•I,OW<M'. 

l'j>i)or. 

Lower. 

l^ppor. 

I.owor. 

Upper, 

Lower 

0 

0. 53 

0.  ra 

0. 80 

.80 

0.70 

0. 70 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.4S 

0.10 

2.88 

0.12 

2.00 

0.10 

2.75 

0.0 

2.  5 

\.m 

0.16 

4.20 

0.  ,S8 

2.8fl 

0.45 

3.  28 

0.15 

5 

I.S4 

0. 30 

6.10 

2.10 

4.15 

1.50 

4.20 

0.  6(1 

7.5 

2.  OS 

0.  43 

7.40 

3.60 

6.10 

1.58 

4.95 

1.05 

10 

2. 30 

-  0.  53 

8. 30 

3.80 

ft.  Ki 

2.05 

5.  60 

1.40 

15 

2. 68 

0.  (i.5 

9. 30 

4.90 

6.00 

2.80 

6.  (H) 

2.10 

20 

2.85 

0.74 

0.70 

5.6.5 

7.58 

3.35 

7.25 

2.73 

30 

3.10 

0.85 

9.75 

6.10 

8.00 

3.  6.5 

7.78 

3.80 

40 

3.05 

0.84 

9.40 

5.93 

7.40 

3. 22 

7. 55 

4.27 

50 

2. 95 

0.75 

8.60 

5.45 

6.45 

2.73 

6. 95 

4.30 

60 

2.80 

0.60 

7.43 

4.60 

5.40 

2.13 

6. 05 

3.90 

70 

2.  .W 

0.48 

5.95 

3.50 

4.28 

1.58 

4.90 

3.30 

80 

1.96 

0.30 

4.25 

2.33 

3.10 

1.04 

3.  .50 

2.40 

90 

1.05 

0.14 

2.48 

1.16 

1.95 

0.45 

2.00 

1.25 

95 

0.68 

0.06 

1.56 

0.58 

1.31 

0.23 

1.24 

0.60 

100 

0.30 

0.0 

0.55 

0.0 

0.65 

0.0 

0.45 

0.0 

I'.r 
cenl  of 
chord. 

0 

l(Kr.  N 

o.  IKi. 

lur.  N 

».  104. 

KEr.  No.  IftA 

KEr.  No.  IM. 

ICIITid  15. 

Kia«i  IB. 

KIITel  Ifttt. 

KlfTrl  14b.        1 

1 

Ordl 

1 11 1  <•  ■ 

Ifpper. 
1.90 

Lower. 
1.00 

I''l)per. 

Lower. 

Ippor. 

0.0 

Lf>wir 

0.0 

L'pper 

Lower. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 .  25 

3.37 

0.32 

1.00 

0.0 

1.74 

0.0 

3.10 

0.0 

2.5 

.3.  60 

0.00 

I.K5 

0.0 

2.W 

0.0 

8.06 

0.0 

r^ 

3.  86 

0.15 

3. 17 

0.0 

4.80 

0.0 

7.W 

0.0 

7.5 

3.93 

0.26 

4.24 

0.0 

6.  .36 

0.0 

0.80 

0.0 

10 

3.95 

0.37 

5.15 

0.0 

7.70 

0.0 

11.22 

0.0 

15 

3.  K2 

0.43 

6. 30 

0  0 

9. 38 

0.0 

12.  «J 

0.0 

20 

3.60 

0.34 

6.M 

0.0 

9.99 

0.0 

13.  .32 

0.0 

30 

3. 13 

0.0 

6.25 

0.0 

9.6.3 

0.0 

13.05 

0.0 

40 

2.92 

0.16 

5.33 

0.0 

8.66 

0.0 

11.99 

0.0 

.50 

2.90 

0.56 

4.6:5 

0.0 

7.33 

0.0 

10.30 

0.0 

60 

2.95 

1.15 

3.79 

0.0 

5.99 

0.0 

8.46 

0.0 

70 

3.20 

1.83 

2.90 

0.0 

4.57 

0.0 

6.42 

0.0 

80 

3. 75 

2.70 

1.99 

0.0 

3.13 

0.0 

4.39 

0.0 

90 

4.50 

3.80 

1.10 

0.0 

1.76 

0.0 

2.42 

0.0 

95 

4.94 

4.42 

0.65 

0.0 

1.05 

0.0 

1.43 

0.0 

100 

5.40 

5.10 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

rcr 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  167. 

Ref.  No.  108. 

Ref.  No.  109. 

Kef.  No.  170. 

Eiffel  16c. 

Eiffel  16d. 

Eiffel  17. 

Eiffel  18. 

Ordiiiatcs. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.25 

2.5 

5 

7.5 
10 
15 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
95 
100 

0.0 

4.75 

7.20 

10.57 

12.80 

14.38 

16.10 

16.65 

16.05 

14.66 

12.86 

10.66 

8.00 

5.33 

2.84 

1.56 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

7.25 

10.15 

13.65 

15.  93 

17.56 

19.42 

19.99 

19.37 

17.99 

15.83 

12.99 

9.83 

6.66 

3.50 

1.90 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.83 

1.25 

2.06 

2.80 

3.53 

4.75 

5.66 

6.54 

6.54 

6.00 

5.30 

4.18 

3.00 

1.75 

1.10 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

6.65 
6.50 
6.10 
5.35 
4.35 
3.35 
2.35 
1.40 
0.90 
0.40 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  171. 

Ref.  N 

0.  172. 

Ref.  No.  173. 

Ref.  No    174. 

Eiffel  30. 

Eiffel  31. 

Eiffel  32. 

Eiffel  33. 

Ordiiiatcs. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.20 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

0.0 

1.25 

0.73 

0.17 

0.68 

0.26 

2.00 

0.37 

2.80 

0.0 

2.5 

1.33 

0.40 

1.33 

0.55 

2.67 

0.18 

3.63 

0.10 

5 

2.45 

0.82 

2.53 

1.07 

3.75 

0.0 

5.00 

0.43 

7.5   • 

3.52 

1.20 

3.65 

1.56 

4.65 

0.24 

6.07 

0.77 

10 

4.60 

1.60 

4.75 

2.00 

5.35 

0.64 

6.93 

1.12 

15 

6.50 

2.36 

6.85 

2.84 

6.56 

1.50 

8.20 

1.80 

20 

8.16 

3.06 

8.67 

3.50 

7.36 

2.24 

8.88 

2.36 

30 

10.50 

4.08 

10.90 

4.55 

7.92 

2.93 

9.27 

2.98 

40 

11.12 

4.40 

11.40 

4.75 

7.26 

2.70 

9.00 

3.35 

50 

10.60 

4.43 

11.20 

4.66 

5.93 

1.96 

8.15 

3.30 

60 

9.28 

4.08 

9.86 

4.15 

4.50 

1.13 

7.10 

2.94 

70 

7.40 

3.37 

8.10 

3.34 

3.33 

0.54 

5.76 

2.39 

80 

5.30 

2.44 

5.80 

2.35 

2.36 

0.26 

4.16 

1.68 

90 

2.84 

1.24 

3.10 

1.20 

1.50 

0.0 

2.33 

0.93 

95 

1.58 

0.63 

1.72 

0.60 

1.20 

0.10 

1.38 

0.45 

100 

0.20 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.70 

0.70 

0.43 

0.0 
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Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  175. 

Ref.  No.  176. 

Ref.  No.  177. 

Ref.  N 

o.  178 

Eiflel  34. 

Eiffel  35. 

Eiffel  36. 

Eiffel  37. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.50 

0.50 

0.90 

0.90 

0.70 

0.70 

3.00 

3.00 

1.25 

1.65 

0.10 

2.28 

0.08 

1.90 

0.23 

3.60 

1.80 

2.5 

2.30 

0.41 

2.66 

0.26 

2.84 

0.05 

4.06 

1.00 

♦5 

3.62 

1.06 

3.33 

0.95 

4.30 

0.04 

4.88 

0.18 

7.5 

4.90 

1.67 

4.03 

1.56 

5.28 

0.15 

5.60 

0.02 

10 

6.13 

2.20 

4.66 

2.00 

6.05 

0.35 

6.28 

0.30 

15 

8.25 

3.45 

5.76 

2.76 

7.05 

0.76 

7.25 

1.06 

20 

10.00 

4.45 

6.66 

3.33 

7.80 

1.15 

7.95 

2.00 

30 

11.90 

5.40 

7.70 

4.32 

8.66 

1.78 

8.50 

3.30 

40 

12.40 

5.70 

8.00 

4.74 

,      8.78 

2.10 

8.24 

3.96 

50 

11.50 

5.20 

7.95 

5.00 

8.40 

2.30 

7.60 

4.10 

60 

9.82 

4.20 

7.34 

4.74 

7.46 

2.15 

6.76 

3.95 

70 

7.95 

3.30 

6.22 

4.33 

J      5.92 

1.86 

5.55 

3.50 

80 

5.85 

2.30 

4.24 

3.00 

4.23 

1.33 

4.00 

2.65 

90 

3.56 

1.20 

2.16 

1.40 

2.34 

0.70 

2.33 

1.50 

95 

2.32 

0.63 

1.16 

0.67 

1.40 

0.40 

1.40 

0.83 

100 

1.00 

0.0 

0.10 

0.10 

0.40 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

*4.4 

0.0 

1               1 

Per 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  N 

o.  179. 

Ref.  No.  180. 

Ref.  No.  181. 

Ref.  N 

0.  182. 

Eiffel  38. 

Eiffel  39. 

Eiffel  40. 

Eiffel  41. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.50 

0.50 

0.40 

0.0 

0.35 

0.0 

i 
0.10 

0.0 

1.25 

1.65 

0.0 

0.94 

0.0 

0.90 

0.03 

1.10 

0.15 

2.5 

2.46 

0.0 

1.75 

0.0 

1.67 

0.23 

3.00 

0.30 

5 

3.76 

0.20 

4.50 

0.0 

3.50 

0.63 

4.00 

0.70 

7.5 

4.75 

0.60 

9.55 

0.0 

4.25 

1.06 

4.65 

1.10 

10 

5.62 

1.22 

11.22 

0.0 

4.95 

1.45 

5.20 

1.45 

15 

6.88 

2.43 

12.83 

0.0 

6.10 

2.13 

6.40 

2.06 

20 

7.74 

3.22 

13.32 

0.0 

6.95 

2.62 

6.75 

2.60 

30 

8.70 

4.32 

13.05 

0.0 

7.63 

3.05 

7.65 

3.65 

40 

8.70 

4.52 

11.99 

0.0 

7.70 

3.18 

7.68 

3.92 

50 

8.32 

4.13 

10.30 

0.0  1      7.50 

3.05 

7.35 

4.00 

60 

7.55 

3.35 

8.46 

0.0 

6.75 

2.76 

6.54 

3.64 

70 

6.13 

2.60 

6.42 

0.0 

5.62 

2.16 

5.46 

3.00 

80 

4.65 

1.80 

4.39 

0.0 

4.23 

1.42 

4.16 

2.10 

90 

2.85 

0.94 

2.42 

0.0 

2.54 

0.70 

2.35 

1.06 

95 

1.85 

0.50 

1.43 

0.0 

1.68 

0.30 

L34 

0.54 

100 

1.25 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.70 

0.0 

0.50 

0.0 

Per 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  183. 

Ref.  No.  184. 

Ref.  No.  185. 

Ref.  No.  186. 

Eiffel  42. 

Eiffel  43. 

Eiffel  44. 

Eiffel  45. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.13 

0.0 

0.13 

0.0 

1.05 

1.05 

1.38 

L38 

1.25 

1.08 

0.25 

1.08 

0.25 

2.10 

0.0 

3.74 

0.02 

2.5 

2.80 

0.50 

2.80 

0.50 

2.20 

0.05 

4.72 

0.0 

5 

6.15 

0.93 

6.15 

0.93 

2.45 

0.23 

5.62 

0.03 

7.5 

7.54 

1.33 

7.54 

1.33 

2.73 

0.45 

6.45 

0.48 

10 

8.68 

1.68 

8.68 

1.68 

3.13 

0.78 

7.20 

1.32 

15 

10.24 

2.30 

10.24 

2.30 

4.23 

1.77 

7.95 

3.27 

20 

10.90 

2.90 

10.90 

2.90 

6.30 

2.93 

8.30 

4.10 

30 

10.90 

3.64 

10.90 

3.64 

9.08 

4.00 

8.55 

4.37 

40 

10.47 

3.84 

10.47 

3.84 

8.70 

3.90 

8.10 

4.06 

50 

9.55 

3.90 

9.55 

3.90 

7.80 

3.35 

7.33 

3.75 

60 

8.30 

3.63 

8.30 

3.63 

6.16 

2.45 

6.25 

3.18 

70 

6.75 

3.14 

6.75 

3.14 

4.22 

1.45 

5.10 

2.46 

80 

4.86 

2.25 

4.86 

2.25 

2.45 

0.67 

3.80 

1.68 

90 

2.86 

1.20 

2.86 

1.20 

1.14 

0.14 

2.26 

0.83 

95 

1.73 

0.55 

1.73 

0.55 

0.63 

0.02 

1.44 

0.40 

100 

0.53 

0.0 

0.53 

0.0 

0.30 

0.0 

0.60 

0.0 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  187. 

Ref.  No.  188. 

Ref.  No.  189. 

Ref.  No.  190. ' 

EiSel  46. 

Eiffel  47. 

Eiffel  48. 

Eiffel  49. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.25 

1.25 

0.75 

0.75 

0.60 

0.60 

0.40 

0.40 

1.25 

2.30 

0.08 

2.35 

0.06 

2.55 

0.14 

2.12 

0.0 

2.5 

3.24 

0.0 

3.30 

0.30 

3.78 

0.38 

2.86 

0.13 

5 

5.07 

0.32 

4.93 

0.78 

5.40 

0.80 

4.00 

0.56 

7.5 

6.30 

1.05 

6.23 

1.20 

6.30 

1.17 

4.78 

0.95 

10 

6.96 

1.90 

7.12 

1.60 

6.65 

1.50 

5.38 

1.30 

15 

9.30 

3.40 

8.16 

2.26 

6.42 

2.03 

6.10 

1.90 

20 

10.60 

4.70 

8.68 

2.75 

6.08 

2.40 

6.26 

2.27 

30 

10.93 

6.10 

8.30 

3.38 

5.25 

2.85 

5.58 

2.75 

*40 

10.40 

6.40 

7.45 

3.85 

7.82 

2.95 

6.64 

2.95 

50 

9.24 

6.00 

6.03 

4.00 

7.40 

2.80 

6.53 

2.94 

60 

7.65 

4.8 

8.93 

3.75 

5.56 

2.45 

5.53 

2.80 

•*70 

5.75 

3.32 

7.95 

3.15 

5.85 

2.00 

5.40 

2.40 

80 

3.65 

1.76 

5.90 

2.20 

6.53 

1.43 

5.55 

1.66 

90 

1.70 

0.60 

3.70 

1.16 

4.10 

0.78 

3.75 

0.85 

95 

1.00 

0.16 

2.45 

0.56 

2.72 

0.40 

2.37 

0.40 

100 

0.50 

0.0 

1.15 

0.0 

1.30 

0.0 

0.85 

0.0 

*33.9 
•*66. 82 

4.92 
4.28 

2.95 
2.31 
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f(Mll  III 

Hi  !■    ,\ 

()    lit! 

Ui:i'.  No    102. 
liillol  53. 

r 
KKir.  No.  103. 

KllTol  54. 

Ur.r.  No    104. 

KlUul  52. 

KIlTol  fiS. 

Clldlll 

Ordlnatoi. 

1  ppor. 

Lower. 

ll'pper. 

liowcr. 

tfp])er. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.70 

0.70 

0.30 

0.30 

o.no 

o.nn 

0.67 

0.67 

1.25 

2.00 

0.30 

1. 82 

0.14 

1.70 

0.11 

1.32 

0.20 

2.5 

:t.  00 

0.20 

2.82 

0. 30 

2.50 

0.0 

1.56 

0.13 

5 

•I.U) 

0. 05 

4.33 

0. 66 

3.75 

0.05 

2.00 

0. 03 

7.5 

5..i:( 

0.07 

5.36 

1.00 

4.70 

0.  15 

2.36 

0.0 

10 

(•).  20 

0.30 

6.M 

1.35 

5. 40 

0.30 

2.70 

0.0 

15 

7.33 

1.00 

7.15 

1.83 

6. 35 

0.62 

3.30 

0.02 

20 

8.10 

1.85 

7.85 

2.10 

6.  70 

0.80 

3.75 

0. 06 

:to 

9.13 

3.00 

8.70 

2.70 

6. 50 

1.00 

4.44 

0.28 

•10 

9.5-1 

3.  .10 

8.86 

2.80 

6.00 

1.17 

4.92 

0.40 

50 

9.40 

3.54 

8.55 

2.60 

5.2,5 

1.15 

5.10 

0.22 

60 

8.60 

2.65 

7.40 

2.40 

4.  .50 

1.05 

4.95 

0.08 

70 

6.96 

1.57 

5.76 

1.30 

.3.60 

0..54 

4.38 

0.03 

SO 

4.53 

0.58 

3.97 

0.60 

2.65 

0.06 

3.55 

0.01 

90 

2. 00 

0.03 

2.10 

0.13 

1.90 

0.21 

2.45 

0.0 

95 

1.26 

0.0 

1.35 

0.04 

1.71 

0.50 

1.80 

0.03 

100 

0.65 

0.0 

0.50 

0.0 

1.65 

1.00 

0.70 

0.70 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

0 

Hier.  N 

o,  lOfl. 

Ur.v   N 

»    100 

ItKr.  N 

o,  W. 

Ukw.  No    IOH 

KIITel  .V. 

l.lfT< 

I  57. 

KlfTi 

1  .'iH. 

l.lffcl  .'/J 

Or<lliiul(f4, 

Upper. 
0.0 

Lower. 
0.0 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

4.10 

4.  lu 

l'f»p«r. 

l./iw«r. 

8.00 

8.00 

II.  w 

U.fiO 

1.2.'; 

0. 70 

-0.04 

12.70 

3..W) 

7.  (HI 

1.14 

1.05 

CIS 

2.5 

0.90 

-0.66 

14.72 

2.00 

7.90 

0.35 

2.83 

0.45 

5 

1.30 

-0.70 

17.55 

0.50 

8.WJ 

0.0 

4.40 

1.03 

7.5 

1.02 

-0.77 

19.30 

0.0 

9.50 

0.0 

5.90 

L.W 

10 

1.90 

-0.85 

20.60 

0.0 

9.90 

0.0 

7.13 

2.WJ 

*15 

2.36 

-LOO 

22.40 

0.0 

9.92 

0.0 

9.37 

2.84 

20 

2.60 

-L13 

23.12 

0.0 

9.  .50 

0.0 

10.87 

3..% 

30 

2.8.5 

-1..55 

22.00 

0.0 

8.  .50 

0.0 

13.30 

4.. 55 

40 

2.80 

-1.92 

19.74 

0.0 

7.50 

0.0 

14.20 

4.75 

50 

2.85 

-2.24 

16.94 

0.0 

6.43 

0.0 

13.66 

4.6fl 

60 

2.76 

-2.35 

13.90 

0.0 

6.27 

0.0 

12.13 

4. 15 

70 

2.50 

-2.40 

10.60 

0.0 

4.05 

0.0 

9.75 

3.34 

80 

1.94 

-2.20 

7.20 

0.0 

2.85 

0.0 

7.07 

2.35 

90 

1..32 

-1.70 

3.78 

0.0 

1.62 

0.0 

3.72 

1.20 

95 

0.90 

-L20 

2.05 

0.0 

1.00 

0.0 

2.05 

0.60 

100 

0.0 

0.0 

0.35 

0,0 

0.20 

0.20 

0.30 

0.0 

*12.5 

10.00 

0.0 

. 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  199. 

Ref.  ^ 

o.  200. 

Ref.  No.  201. 

Ref.  No.  202. 

Eiffel  60. 

Eiffel  61. 

Eiffel  62. 

Dorand. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.60 

0.60 

0.60 

0.60 

0.60 

0.60 

LOO 

LOO 

1.25 

2.22 

0.15 

2.30 

0.15 

2.40 

0.15 

2.25 

0.03 

2.5 

3.37 

0.45 

3.73 

0.45 

3.94 

0.45 

2.70 

0.23 

5 

5.50 

1.03 

6.18 

1.03 

6.80 

1.03 

3.50 

0.63 

7.5 

7.28 

L53 

8.33 

1.53 

9.34 

1.53 

4.25 

1.06 

10 

8.87 

2.00 

10.26 

2.00 

11.70 

2.00 

4.95 

1.45 

15 

11.57 

2.84 

13.63 

2.84 

15.56 

2.84 

6.10 

2.13 

20 

13. 73  - 

3.50 

16.40 

3.50 

18.60 

3.50 

6.95 

2.62 

30 

16.55 

4.55 

19.87 

4.55 

23.00 

4.55 

7.63 

3.05 

40 

17.73 

4.75 

21.06 

4.75 

24.53 

4.75 

7.70 

3.18 

50 

16.84 

4.66 

19.85 

4.66 

23.00 

4.66 

7.50 

3.05 

60 

15.00 

4.15 

17.33 

4.15 

19.90 

4.15 

6.75 

2.76 

70 

12.15 

3.34 

13.65 

3.34 

16.00 

3.34 

5.62 

2.16 

80 

8.73 

2.35 

9.67 

2.35 

11.33 

2.35 

4.23 

1.42 

90 

4.65 

1.20 

5.15 

L20 

6.03 

1.20 

2.54 

0.70 

95 

2.50 

0.60 

2.75 

0.60 

3.20 

0.60 

1.68 

0.30 

100 

0.35 

0.0 

0.40 

0.0 

0.40 

0.0 

0.70 

0.0 

Per 

cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  203. 

Ref.  No.  2.T4. 

Ref.  N 

o.  205. 

Ref.  No.  206. 

Halbronn  2. 

Halbronn  3. 

S.  E 

.A. 

St.  Cyr.  1. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

2.73 

2.73 

0.75 

0.75 

0.90 

0.90 

0.25 

0.25 

1.25 

3.72 

1.35 

1.70 

0.25 

2.00 

0.50 

0.70 

0.0 

2.5 

4.52 

0.66 

2.36 

0.0 

2.80 

0.33 

0.96 

0.0 

5 

5.66 

0.0 

3.39 

0.0 

4.05 

0.08 

L45 

0.0 

7.5 

6.55 

0.0 

4.30 

0.08 

4.90 

0.0 

L88 

0.0 

10 

7.27 

0.0 

4.99 

0.18 

5.55 

0.10 

2.26 

0.0 

15 

8.00 

0.10 

5.90 

0.40 

6.45 

0.35 

2.76 

0.0 

20 

8.30 

0.37 

6.41 

0.56 

6.95 

0.65 

3.00 

0.0 

30 

8.48 

0.66 

6.78 

0.94 

7.30 

1.00 

3.10 

0.0 

40 

8.12 

0.75 

6.60 

1.22 

7.20 

0.95 

3.10 

0.0 

50 

7.36 

0.66 

6.02 

0.94 

6.90 

0.65 

3.10 

0.0 

60 

6.42 

0.48 

5.18 

0.66 

6.27 

0.27 

3.10 

0.0 

70 

5.28 

0.23 

4.20 

0.37 

5.42 

0.12 

3.10 

0.0      1 

80 

4.20 

0.09 

3.15 

0.19 

4.10 

0.08 

3.00 

0.0 

90 

2.64 

0.0 

1.85 

0.0 

2.2.5 

0.03 

2.11 

0.0 

95 

1.63 

0.15 

1.15 

0.05 

1.20 

0.0 

L38 

0.0 

100 

i 

0.47 

0.47 

0.47 

0.19 

0.0 

0.0 

0.25 

0.25 
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Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Uef.  N 

o.  207. 

Ref.  No.  208. 

Uef.  N 

o.  209. 

Ref.  No.  210. 

St.  Cyr.  2. 

St.  Cyr.  3. . 

Turin  1. 

Turin  2. 

Ordinatcs. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

1.10 

1.10 

2.30 

2.30 

0.65 

0.65 

0.60 

0.60 

1.25 

2.00 

0.25 

3.65 

1.25 

1.85 

0.0 

1.80 

0.05 

2.5 

2.45 

0.0 

4.60 

0.60 

2.52 

0.10 

2.55 

0.15 

5 

3.25 

0.50 

5.85 

0.0 

3.60 

0.30 

3.80 

0.55 

7.5 

3.85 

1.10 

6.60 

0.40 

4.42 

0.60 

4.65 

0.95 

10 

4.25 

1.70 

7.20 

1.00 

5.00 

0.90 

5.25 

1.30 

15 

5.05 

2.50 

8.00 

2.10 

5.55 

L35 

5.80 

1.75 

20 

5.65 

3.00 

8.50 

3.10 

5.75 

1.60 

6.07 

2.00 

30 

6.40 

3.50 

9.35 

4.60 

5.80 

1.70 

6.20 

2.10 

40 

6.25 

3.25 

9.85 

5.25 

5.70 

1.60 

6.90 

1.75 

50 

5.75 

2.85 

9.80 

5.20 

5.15 

1.35 

5.50 

.1.40 

60 

4.9d 

2.40 

9.40 

4.45 

4.28 

0.80 

4.82 

1.10 

70 

4.00 

1.90 

8.20 

3.30 

3.30 

0.40 

3.95 

0.70 

80 

2.90 

1.25 

5.85 

1.95 

2.35 

0.0 

3.15 

0.50 

90 

1.70 

0.65 

2.90 

0.40 

1.40 

0.0 

1.90 
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1.10 

0.30 
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0.0 

1.00 

0.0 
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0.05 
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0.30 

0.30 

1.00 

1.00 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Per 
cent  of 
chord. 

Ref.  No.  211. 

Ref.  No.  212. 

Ref.  No.  213. 

Ref.  No.  214. 

Bloriot3-pl. 

Italian  1. 

Italian  2. 

Italian  3. 

Ordinates. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.58 
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3.20 

0.0 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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0.45 

0.0 
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Ai:i{()l>YNAMI(J    (!IIAIIA<   TKUIKTICH   OV   AKIlorolLS. 
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rriottNOE  NO. 


?*re«nt  at   Chord 


RtrCMnOC  10.    I  P«ra«n«  of  Chor* 

_lflfl.,  J?       •?       79      *?       ^      *f      ^       »?    '»':'•?»«> 


"T3 — J — » — 5 — 8 — Tt5 — rr 

Angle    of  Attack    in   Degree: 


? « 5 8 n3 IT" 

Angle   of  Attack   in   Degrees 


DEFERCRCI  10.  3 


Percent  of  Chord 
70   60   SO   'to 


19,?„?2 


RETCRENCE  NO.   "^ 


Percent  of  Chord 
7p       feO       SO       to 


10,?. ?g 


iJ « 6 * — rt — i^ — itr 

Angle  of  Attack  Jn  Degrees 


-zv 


Name  of  section:  U.S.A.  ". 
Slie  of  DOdel;  18"  x  J*. 
wind  velocity;  "t^  ft./aeo. 
Where  tested:   H.I.T. 


"S 4 1 1 to      12" 

Angle   of  Attack   In  Degrees 


1917. 


-rs — It — It" 
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Rmnmoi  no.    5  percent  of  Chord 

100     go     go     70     feo     SO     "9      30     ap     lo,?,,?: 


RrreREWCE  KO. 


Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 


Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 
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MtrBltROt  NO 


taMMt  of   Chord 

TO    ftff   y 


"-^-11" 


REFERENCE  RO.    11 


Angle  of  Attack   In  Degrees 

Percent  of  Chord 
TO       bO       50       ^O 


HEyERERCE  SO.    12 


^ 4 S « rt It- 
Angle   of  \ttack  In  Degrees 

Percent  of  Chord 
70       60       50       "0 


-.1 


Angle  of  Attiick  }n  Dei^ees 


t 1 i — to — rr 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 
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ntrERZircx  no 


-Tt g 1 'tC 12 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 


BEFEREMCE  RO 


REreRTRCE  BO.   16 


t 6 8 ro — 12~ 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Deg;rees 

Percent  of  Chord 
70   60   'iO   '*0_ 


-i « g 1 — ri3 — iT 

Angle   of  Attack  In  Degrees 


t IV     12 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 
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, ,--i^ 


tira»n\  al  Ct>'itt 
49       ^       '•y 


39      »?    .>?.?,> 
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Angle  of  Attack   In  Degrees 


T> 6 ! TO — la" 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 
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REfERrHcr  no.  21 


Percent  of  Chord 
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RircHEFCE  HO. 


Percent  of  Char* 
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.5 


-.1 


100     90 


Percent  of  Chord 
60   SO   ^0 


REFERINCE  ;I0.  Z'* 


10  ?,,?: 


Vame   of  section:  U.S.D.  9A. 
Slie  of  aodel:  lg«  x   3". 
wind  velocity:  W»  ft./seo. 
miere  tested:  K.I.T. 


T « E i — rt5 — rr 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 


Data:       19IS. 
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100      90 


Percent  of  Chord 
70       60       SO       '*0 


10,?    0; 


20 


10 


-10 


-2 


Kaao  of   section:    U.S. A. T.S.I. 
Slse  of  ttodel:      Ig"  x   J'. 
Wind  velocity:    ItU  ft. /sec. 
Where   tested:      U.I.T. 
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Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 
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AKltoDYNAMIC    (   1 1  AKACTKIIISTK 'S    OK    AKIt()l''()IJ>4. 
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MtRMHCt 


Parotnt  of  Chord 


nirmzNCK  no.  26 


-.1 


Hamo  of  section:  U.S.A.T.S.2. 
Size  of  model:  IS"  i  3". 
Wind  velocity;  M*  ft./soo. 
Where  tested:  a.I.T. 
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~i — t — s — 8 — rt! — rr 

Angle  of  Attack  in  Degrees 

Percent  of  Chord 
70   bO    50   "0 


Date:      I9I8. 


"T*I rt IT 


?*retnt  of  Clior4 

7&       W       "".O       "*' 


-* 6 — i — lb     12 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 


-0 — -i — 4 1 — S — rt — rr 

Angle   of  Attack  In  Degrees 
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BZTERTNCt  S7.  29 


Percent  of  Chord 
19       gp   7p  bO 52 ^0 
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percent  of  cnora 
7p       hO       SO       KQ 
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-0 — J — 4 — 6 — 8 — vo — rr 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 


TS TT- 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 


AKltoDYNAMIC    CI  I  AltACriJtlS  TK  S    Ol'    Al'.lti  H'oll, 


2H7 


ntrnttNCE  ko 


Parecnt  of  Chord 
_ZP M SSL    "0 


wnmriicr  no 


Paretnt  af  Chord 


~n3 — ly- 

Angle  of  Attack   In   Degrees 


ftEPEREHCE  HO.   35 

100   90   80 
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Percent  of  Chord 
70   bO   SO   ''O 


10,?„P, 


1 r r^ 

Nasa  of  gectloo:  U.S.i.T.S.X2. 
Size  of  DOdel:  lA*  ic  }•. 
Wind  Telocity:  IM»  ft. /mo. 
Where  tested:  H.I.T, 


TS — 8 — i — 4 — t — « — rt — rr 

Angle  of  Attkck  In  Degrees 

54889—21 19 
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REFEREJICE  HO 


Size  of  model:  IB  In.  z  J  In. 
Wind  velocity:  W*  ft.  per  sec. 
Where  tested:  M.I.T. 

— i — « — t — i — lb     1^ 

Angle   of  Attack  in  Degrees 

Percent  of  Chord 
70       feO       50       ■«0 


Date:    I9I8 

Tft — rt- 


T«^ 


19,?,,?2 


10        12 
Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 
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nrrranct  ho.  j7 


Percent  of  Chord 
HO       7p       t.0       SO «_0 


nErZHDICE  RO.    J» 


ViTcent  of  Chord 

10 feO_iO__!«0_ 


_iO 20    .  IP.?..?-; 


-6 2 1 E « n 12 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 


RETCRFNOE  NO.  39 

100 


Percent  of  Chord 
7p   60   50   "0 


REFraCTCE  110.  t-O 


•.»!_ 


Naae  of  seotlon:  U.S.A.T.S.16. 
Slie  of  Dodel:  18*  z  y. 
•Ind  velocity;   '*'*  ft./»ec. 
Vhere  tested:  U.I.T. 


Date:  19I8. 


Angle  of  Attack  in  Degrees 


-t — rt — rt — 1« — rt — rtr 


TO   12 
Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 

Percent  of  Chord 
70   60   SO   to 


10,  5, .0; 


Kane  of  section:  U.S. A. T.S.17. 
Size  of  model:  18*  x  3". 
Wind  velocity:  lH*  ft./aac. 
Where  tested:  U.I.T. 
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Name  of  sectloa:   Surasil  Prop.  1^. 

Size  of  model:  18*  x   J*. 

Wind  velocity:  IW  ft. /see. 

Where  tested:  U.I.T.  Date: 


1918. 


Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 

Percent  of  Chord 
_U! &0 50 «0_ 
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MFTRMCE  NO 


Percent  of  C^iord 


RTITRERCE  NO.  '♦fi 


Percent  of  Chord 
70  bO      SO  to 


19,?„P2 


RErERESCE,  TO.  '^7 


~B      8 — TO — rr 

Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 

Percent  of  Chord 
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RErenncE  no. 


Parcent  of  Choril 
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Angle  of  Attack  In  Degrees 
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__lQa-,JK>- 


P«rs*nt  of  Obord 
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Asglt  of  Attack   In  Degjeea 
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Angle  of  Attack  in  Degrees 
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Name  of    section.    F.A.F.   8. 

Slie   of  moael:    18"   x    3". 

Wind  velocity;    i*o  ft./eec. 

Where    tested:    N.P.L.                                Date;    191"*. 
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Name  of    section;  Eiffel    33.    (Broguet) 

Size   of  model;     35.'*"   i  5.9" 

Wind  velocity;     S5.6  ft. /sec. 
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Name  of  section;  Eiffel  }8  (Coanda). 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  SMALL  BEARINGS  IN  INSTRUMENTS 

OF  THE  TYPE  USED  IN  AIRCRAFT 


By  F.  H.  NORTON 

Aerodynamical  Laboratory,  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  Langley  Field,  Va. 
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REPORT  No.  91. 


THE   EFFICIENCY  OF  SMALL  BEARIN(;S  IN    INSTILMENTS  OF  THE  TYPE   I  SEI)   IN 

AHUKAFT. 

»  By  K.  ir,  Norton, 

Aerodynamical  Laboratory,  N.  A.  G.  A.,  Langley  Field,  Va. 


SUMMARY. 


This  investigation  \vas  iindortakon  by  F.  H.  Norton,  physicist  at  the  rosoarcli  hiboratory  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Langley  Field,  Va.,  to  supplement  ti  c 
rather  meager  data  available  on  the  construction  and  mechanical  properties  of  small  bearings 
and  pivots  suitable  for  use  in  aeronautical  instruments.  The  static  aiul  running  friction,  for 
thrust  and  radial  loads,  was  determined  for  several  conical  pivots  and  for  plain  cylindrical 
journals  and  ball  bearings.  Also  the  static  rocking  friction  was  measured  for  several  conical 
and  ball  bearings  under  a  heavy  load,  especially  to  determine  their  suitabilit}'  for  use  in  an 
N.  P.  L.  type  wind  tunnel  balance.  It  is  found  that  for  a  given  small  load  the  conical  pivots 
give  less  friction  than  any  other  type,  and  their  wearing  qualities,  when  hardened,  are  excellen  . 
When  the  load  exceeds  about  1,000  gms.,  ball  bearings  give  less  friction  than  pivots,  and,  of 
course,  stand  shocks  and  wear  better.  Very  small  ball  bearings  are  unsatisfactory  because 
tie  proportional  accuracy  of  tiie  balls  and  races  is  not  as  high  as  in  the  larger  sizes.  F<  r 
rocking  pivots  under  heavy  loads  it  was  found  that  a  ball  and  socket  bearing  was  superior  to 
a  pivot  resting  in  a  socket.     Vibration  greatly  reduces  the  static  friction  of  a  pivot. 

RUNNING  CONICAL  PIVOTS. 

The  pivots  oil  best  if  mounted  on  the  revolving  part,  and  on  very  small  pivots  it  is  best 
to  cut  a  small  groove  above  the  point  for  an  oil  stop,  as  on  the  balance  staffs  of  watches.  Tool 
steel,  such  as  used  for  making  taps  and  reamei-s,  is  most  suitable  for  pivots.     The  pivots  are 

i. 
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' — ■ 
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F,g.3 


ng.4. 


r/g.5. 


r/g.2. 


turned  to  size,  hardened,  and  drawn  very  slightly.  The  point  of  the  pivot  can  now  be  pol- 
ished on  a  revolving  lap,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  Fine  emery  is  used  first,  and  then  rouge,  the 
hardness  of  the  lap  determining  the  radius  of  the  point.  A  metal  lap  will  give  a  small  radius 
and  a  cloth  lap  a  large  one,  but  it  is  usually  necessary  to  examine  the  point  under  a  microscope 
and  get  the  radius  correct  by  hand  lapping.  It  is  not  possible  to  grind  a  satisfactory  pivot 
on  a  cylindrical  grinder  with  an  abrasive  wheel,  as  the  size  of  the  grit,  in  even  a  fine  wheel, 
approaches  the  diameter  of  the  pivot  at  the  point,  and  a  very  irregular  surface  is  obtained, 
even  though  it  may  look  smootli  to  the  unaided  eye.  As  only  the  extreme  point  of  the  pivot 
bears,  this  portion  must  be  polished  carefully;  the  surface  on  the  remainder  of  the  pivot  is 

of  little  importance. 
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Tho  sockets  may  ho  made  by  turning,  turning;  and  la])])infi:,  countorsinking  a  small  hole, 
or  by  ])uncliing,  tho  last  boin<;  l)y  far  tho  most  satisfactory  niotliod.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a 
puncli  of  the  correct  angle  and  radius  of  point  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pivots,  and  it  should 
be  hardened  and  ])<)lished  with  the  same  care.  It  is  convenient  to  hold  this  punch  in  a  guide 
over  the  center  of  tho  l)lank  socket,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  It  is  very  important  that  the  ])unch 
be  struck  only  one  blow,  which  gives  a  socket  as  highly  polished  as  the  punch.  If  more  than 
one  ])l()w  is  struck,  tlio  ])olish  is  lost.  The  socket  is  now  hardened  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
]iivot.  It  is  important  that  the  i-adius  at  tho  ])ottom  of  tho  socket  be  equal  to  that  on  the 
end  of  the  ])ivot  (fig.  3),  for  if  it  is  larger  the  ])iv()t  will  slide  around  (fig.  4),  and  if  it  is  smaller 
(fig.  5)  the  friction  is  considerably  increased.  Before  assembly  both  pivot  and  socket  must  be 
carefully  cleaned  to  romov(>  any  chips  or  grit,  and  when  together  should  be  oiled  with  a  light 
oil,  such  as  watch  oil,  more  for  protection  than  for  lubrication. 

The  running  friction  was  determined  by  mounting  a  flywheel  on  the  ])ivots  to  be  tested, 
as  shown  in  figure  6.  The  wheel  was  driven  so  tliat  its  speed  was  always  the  same  at  the  start 
and  then  allowed  to  come  to  rest  by  its  own  friction,  the  time  being  taken,  thus  giving  the  rela- 
tive running  friction.  The  weight  of  the  moving  parts  was  160  gms.  and  their  moment  of 
inertia  425  cm.^,  so  that  the  radius  of  gyration  was  1.63  cm.  In  order  to  obtain  some  idea 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  running  friction,  one  set  of  pivots  was  tested  with  the  air  friction 
eliminated  in  the  following  manner:  A  hollow  l)rass  case  was  fitted  around  the  wheel  and 
belted,  so  that  it  could  be  driven  at  any  speed.  A  small  slit  in  the  rim  of  the  case  allowed 
the  wheel  to  be  started  by  the  friction  of  a  small  rubber  disk  mounted  on  a  motor.  This  slit 
also  allowed  a  black  spot  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  be  observed.  The  wheel  was  first  driven 
by  the  motor  to  a  given  speed,  and  the  case  was  revolved  in  the  same  direction  and  speed  as 
the  wheel.  It  was  possible  to  keep  the  box  within  a  few  revolutions  a  minute  of  the  wheel  at 
high  speeds  by  the  stroboscopic  effect  of  the  slit  in  the  box  and  the  spot  on  the  wheel.  At 
very  low  speeds  it  was  more  difficult  to  keo])  the  speeds  equal,  but  the  air  friction  is  almost 
negligible  at  this  time. 

As  the  only  friction  is  pivot  friction  and  the  moment  of  inertia  and  initial  speed  of  the 
wheel  are  known,  the  running  friction  may  be  found.  Using  the  same  wheel  and  pivot  without 
the  case,  we  have  the  same  initial  kinetic  energy  and  pivot  friction,  but  also  air  friction,  which 
yaries  as  the  square  of  the  rotational  speed. 

If  T=  average  frictional  moment  of  the  pivot, 

and  A  =  average  frictional  moment  of  the  air, 

K.E.  =  ^Ioo^-  =  hTcot  +  hA(^t 
When  A  =  o,  t,  the  time  to  come  to  rest,  is  knowji  for  one  case,  and  knowing  /,  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  wheel  and  w,  its  initial  velocity,  T,  can  be  solved  for.  Now,  substituting  this 
value  of  T  in  the  equation  and  calling  t  the  time  to  come  to  rest  in  the  open  air  with  the  same 
pivots,  we  can  solve  for  A,  the  value  of  which  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  bearings 
used.  Assuming  that  the  friction  is  proportional  to  the  time  required  to  come  to  rest,  it  is 
possible  by  substituting  in  the  equation,  this  time  for  any  pivot,  to  obtain  the  approximate 
running  friction  for  that  pivot.  The  result  obtained  in  this  way  can  only  be  an  approximation, 
as  it  involves  the  assumption  that  the  frictional  moment  varies  with  velocity  in  accordance 
with  the  same  law  for  all  pivots,  and  also  that  the  air  frictional  moment  varies  in  the  same 
manner.  If  it  be  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  running  friction  varies  with  speed  less  rapidly 
than  does  the  air  friction  (as  is  generally  the  case)  the  effect  of  the  air  friction  will  be  less  than 
that  computed  when  the  pivot  friction  is  smaller  than  in  the  case  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
computations,  and  larger  when  the  pivot  friction  exceeds  that  value. 

The  value  of  A  was  computed  in  one  case  and  found  to  be  0.203  gm.  cm.  Since  this  moment 
acting  alone  would  bring  the  wheel  to  rest  in  13  minutes,  and  since  the  best  pivot  ran  for  over 
20  minutes  in  free  air  it  is  evident  that,  as  predicted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  computed 
air  friction  is  too  high  to  be  used  in  correcting  the  results  with  exceptionally  good  pivots. 
Tests  were  made  with  the  shaft  horizontal,  and  also  with  the  shaft  vertical,  and  the  lower 
pivot  acting  as  a  step  bearing. 


FIG.  6. 


FIG.  7. 
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FIG.  13. 
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.'Ml 


'Pile  sdilic  I'lichdii  wiis  (Iclciiiiiiicd  l>y  (•l)i<iii^'  ii  j,'rii(limtc<|  Im-iuii  mii  |Iic|m\«<L  iixli'  mid 
Hlidiii^  a  rider  of  kiioNVti  wci^dil  (»iit  from  I  lie  ('(Mitrr  iiiilil  IIm^  axlo  Hliirlcd  (<»  n^volvi',  Tfiin 
point  wiis  found  on  cjnli  side  of  llic  iixic  and  llic  niciin  <if  llic  two  readin^^H  lukcn  «h  IIk!  inoiiiciit 
arm.  I  {  was  found  t  lial  (lM^  static-  fri(!ti(»ii  vurird  for  diMcrcnl  positioiiH  (»f  tlio  axl«!,  prcHiirnuldy 
l)('caus(^  of  minute  irre^ulariticH  in  I  lie  pivots  and  Hoi.kcls,  so  several  readings  wcro  taken  and 
av(>ra<.j(>d.  Tim  static  friction  was  also  del(>rmim'd  for  the  shaft  alone.  The  ap|))iralns  for 
(l()in<;  this  is  shown  in  li^'ure  7. 

In  the  foliowin*^  tal)l(>  ar<^  «^iven  the  properties  (»f  the  coimcmI  piv(»ts  tested: 

CONK'Al.  PIVOTS. 


I'ivol. 


60°,  fnir  poli^li,  liard 
pned,  O.OOl-iiich  ra- 
dius. 
Do 


Rockpt. 


75°,   nunchpd,     O.OOI- 
iiicli  ii\(lius. 


90°,    pimrhed,    0.001- 
inch  radius. 

Do 120°,   punchpd,  0.001- 

inc'li  radiiH. 
60°,  ratlipr  roiicli  soft  ■  90°,    pimclied,    0.001- 
sipcl,  0.(XV2-inch  ra-  ■      inch  radius, 
dius. 

Do I  90°,  turned,  0.on.-)-incli 

diameter  flat  spot  at 
bottom. 

Do 90°,  t  urned,  0.01.3-inch 

hole  in  center. 

Do Coradi    socket    from 

planimeter,      90°, 
O.OOl-inrli  hole. 
60°,  highly  polished.     90°,    pundied,    hard- 
hardened,      0.0005-        ened,  high  polish, 
inch  radii^s. 


60°,  highly   polished     90°.  punched,  soft  steel 
soft     steel,     0.0005-        high  polish, 
inch  radius. 


Time  to  come  to 
rest   from   .1,0(10  i  Starting  moment, 
r.  p.  in. 


Vertical. 

/ 

II 

8 

47 
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37 
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S 

00 

Horizon-    160  gms. 
tal.         weight. 


7  27 

9  00 

9  22 

7  12 

8  12 

4  10 

6  50 

15  15 


00 


cm.  gm. 

0,170 


.151 
.1.32 

.2.S0 


.292 
.530 


.080 


25  gms. 
weight. 


cm.  gm. 
0.023 


.011 
.011 
.066 


.033 
.132 


.008 


Centering. 


Wear. 


Itemark.". 


Very  good. 

Good 

Poor 


Good. 


Very  poor. 


Very  good... 
Good..'. 


Groove  worn  on 

spindle. 
Groove  worn  on 

Coradi  spindle, 


.do. 


Poor. 


Pivot  broke  dur- 
ing test. 

Polished  on  re- 
volving lap;  no 
wear;  static 
friction  inaccu- 
rate. 

Wore  badlv. 


Results  are  for  two  pivots,  one  on  each  side  of  wheel. 


In  figure  8  are  plotted  curves  showing  the  effect  of  the  socket  angle  on  the  friction.  A  75° 
socket  gives  the  best  centering,  and  the  120°  the  least  friction,  but  as  a  general  thing  a  90° 
socket  will  be  found  most  satisfactory  and  is  almost  alwaj^s  used  in  instruments.     Sockets 
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fig.  8  Sfarfing  Torque  in  gm.  cenf. 
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Willi  liolcs  ill  the  l)()((()in  give  good  centering  hut  have  consi(l('ral)le  friction.  An  enlarged 
section  of  this  type  of  socket,  which  is  used  on  some  planimeters  and  similar  instruments,  is 
sliowii  in  figure  !•. 

As  sliowii  in  the  preceding  lahlc,  (wo  similar  sets  of  ])ivots  and  sockets  were  tested,  one 
hardened  and  the  otiier  soft.  'Hie  hard  pivot  and  socket  showed  no  signs  of  wear,  while  the 
soTt  ones  wore  so  hadly  they  rattled  around  loosely  in  the  sockets  and  gave  more  than  twice 
(lie  friction  of  tlie  hardened  ones.  Pivots  were  tried  with  and  without  oil  and  showed  no 
appreciah1(>  {hfference  in  either  static  or  running  friction. 

The  ra(hus  at  the  point  of  the  pivot  can  be  made  as  small  as  0.0005  inch  when  it  is  desired 
to  reduce  the  friction  to  a  minimum,  giving  a  starting  toniue  of  only  0.0005  gm.  cm.  ])er  gm. 
of  weight.  A  pivot  of  this  shar])ness  can  not  he  used  for  loads  much  greater  than  150  gms., 
and  it  is  advisable  for  continuous  running  to  make  the  radius  twice  as  large  as  this.  If  the 
pivots  and  sockets  are  hardened  and  higlily  jiolished  they  make  excellent  bearings  for  light 
loads  and  give  less  friction  than  any  other  type. 

METHODS  OF  HOLDING  AND  ADJUSTING  PIVOTS  AND  SOCKETS. 

Sockets  must  be  capable  of  a  fine  adjustment  and  when  adjusted  be  solidly  supported. 
Several  satisfactory  methods  of  doing  this  are  illustrated  below.  In  figure  19  is  shown  the 
method. used  by  Coradi.     This  is  an  excellent  arrangement,  as  the  socket  is  not  rotated  while 


r/g.  /9. 


Fig.  17. 


rig.30. 


i^I3- 


ng.2/. 


S^:^3- 


r/g.az. 


being  adjusted  and  can  be  firmJy  clamped  in  place.  It  takes  up  considerable  space,  however, 
and  can  not  be  used  in  some  locations  for  this  reason.  Another  method  is  shown  in  figure 
20  that  is  quite  satisfactory  and  simple  to  construct.  A  screw  and  lock  nut  is  sometimes  used 
(fig.  21)  but  is  not  suited  to  fine  adjustment.  Figure  22  shows  the  method  of  locking  the 
balance  sockets  in  clocks  by  means  of  a  cup])ed  spring  washer.  This  method  gives  only  a 
sma'l  adjustment  and  rather  insecure  locking. 

RUNNING  CYLINDRICAL  BEARINGS. 

The  cylindrical  pivots  were  turned  as  smoothly  as  possible  on  a  light  lathe  and  were  given 
a  fair  polish  with  crocus  cloth,  but  were  not  hardened.  The  sockets  were  drilled  with  an 
ordinary  twist  drill  and  were  not  lapped  out.  The  pivots  were  an  easy  fit  in  the  sockets,  but 
no  looseness  could  be  felt  when  they  were  oiled.  Tlie  friction  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
altered  by  any  reasonable  amount  of  looseness.  The  static  and  running  friction  was  deter- 
mined in  the  same  way  as  before,  but  the  bearings  were  run  in  until  the  friction  was  constant. 


Kri'lCIKNCV    (IK    SMAI.I,    UI;AI!IN(;S    in     INSTIUIMKNTK    I'HKI)    IN    AIHCHAI'T. 
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A  curve  of  bearing  diameter  against  running  time  is  plotted  in  figure  10.  The  friction 
decreased  rapidly  with  the  diameter,  until  about  0.035  inch  is  reached,  then  the  slope  of  the 
curve  becomes  much  less  down  to  a  diameter  of  0.020  inch.  At  this  point  the  curve  turns 
down  sharply,  so  that  no  decrease  in  friction  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  diameter  further. 
It  is  probable  that  the  oil  film  breaks  down  at  this  point,  as  evidenced  by  the  rapid  wear  below 
this  diameter.  For  diameters  in  excess  of  this  critical  value  the  curve  is  approximately  a  rec- 
tangular hyperbola,  indicating  that  the  frictional  moment  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diam- 
eter, and,  therefore,  that  the  frictional  force  acting  at  the  periphery-  depends  only  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  total  load  and  not  on  the  intensitj-  of  pressure.  It  is  evident  that  a  small  bearing 
should  not  carry  over  500  pounds  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  and  300  pounds  would  be 
safer.     Two  sizes  of  socket  were  tried  of  steel  but  the  same  result  was  obtained. 

In  figure  11  the  static  friction  is  plotted  against  bearing  diameter  for  two  loads.  The 
values  are  rather  irregular  because  of  inequalities  in  the  bearing  surfaces,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  curves  are  nearly  straight  lines  starting  at  the  origin  and  also  that  the  ratio  of  the  slopes  of 
the  two  lines  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  two  weights.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  static 
friction  increases  as  the  weight  on  the  bearing  and  as  the  bearing  diameter,  but  is  independent 
of  the  bearing  length.  The  static  friction  of  any  small  bearing  (brass  or  steel,  lubricated)  is 
given  by  the  formula  following. 
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wher 


:e 


T=KI)L, 

T  =  thc  starting  toniuo  in  gni.  cm., 

L  =  \oad  in  gms., 

£"=^0.23  when  D  is  in  inches, 

^=0.0091  when  I)  is  in  mm., 

7)  =  diameter  of  bearing. 
In  order  to  determine  the  efTect  of  hibrication  two  sizes  of  bearing  were  run  with  and  with- 
out oil.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  any  difference  between  oiled  and  dry  bearings  })y  the 
starting  torque,  but  the  oiled  bearings  had  about  half  as  much  running  friction  as  the  dry  ones. 
It  is  probable  that  the  heavily  loaded  shaft  cuts  through  the  oil  film  when  it  is  at  rest,  so  that 
the  same  conditions  of  starting  torque  prevail  whether  oil  is  present  or  not. 

The  values  of  "mean  running  friction"  given  in  the  table  were  computed  with  due  allow- 
ance for  air  friction  in  the  manner  already  described.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  mean  lubricated 
running  friction  was  only  very  little  less  than  the  static  friction,  and  the  mean  dry  running 
friction  was  therefore  distinctly  greater  than  the  static.  Since  running  friction  at  low  speeds  is 
always  less  than  static  friction,  this  excess  must  be  attributable  to  variation  of  running  fric- 
tion with  speed.  It  may  be  caused  by  heating,  expansion,  and  partial  seizure  of  the  shaft, 
with  a  resultant  great  increase  in  friction  ^\'hen  running  at  high  speeds. 

As  the  bearings  of  airplane  instruments  are  used  under  conditions  of  vibration  such  con- 
ditions were  simulated  by  placing  the  testing  apparatus  on  a  2-horsepower  electric  motor  frame 
and  running  the  motor  slightly  out  of  balance  at  1,800  r.  p.  m.  In  the  case  of  a  ^\  inch  diam- 
eter bearing  the  static  friction  Mas  reduced  to  less  than  one-twentieth  of  its  stead}^  value  by 
vibration.  The  starting  friction  of  a  smaller  ])ivot,  0.0215  inch  in  friction,  is  ver}'  marked, 
especially  with  large  bearings,  and  should  be  taken  into  account  when  designing  instruments 
for  these  conditions.  The  gain,  however,  is  not  quite  as  great  as  might  at  first  appear,  for  the 
pivots  must  be  made  larger  to  stand  the  strains  of  vibrating  conditions.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  this  means  of  reducing  friction  in  some  sensitive  wireless  relays  where  a  clock  taps  the  frame 
of  the  instrument  at  short  intervals. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  size  of  bearings  tested,  the  following  table  gives  the  diam- 
eters used  in  clocks  and  watches: 


Type  of  staff. 


Alarm  clock  escape  and  second  hand. . 
Alarm  clock  wheel  up  to  minute  hand 

Alarm  clock  main  spring 

Watch  escape  and  second  hand 

Watch  balance  wheel,  not  jeweled 

Watch  escape,  jeweled 

Watch  balance  wheel,  jeweled 


Diameter. 


Inch. 
0.021 
.030 
.050 
0.010-.013 
.007 
.007 
.004 


The  cj'lindrical  bearings  have  much  more  friction  than  conical  pivots,  but  need  not  be 
hardened  and  do  not  require  the  delicate  adjustment  necessary  with  the  pivots. 


RUNNING  BALL  BEARINGS. 


Three  small  ball  bearings  were  tested  for  static  and  running  friction.  The  first  two  were 
stock  radial  bearings,  and  the  third  was  a  cone  bearing  made  with  jig-iii^h  balls,  as  shown  in 
figure  12.     The  description  of  the  bearings  and  their  friction  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Friction  is  for  a  pair  of  bearings.    All  runs  with  dry  bearings. 


KFI''I(!IKN(;Y   of   small    MKAniNCJS   IN    INSTItUMKNTS    CHKI)    IN    AIRr'HAFT. 
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'I'lic  lirsl,  Ixuiiin;,'  was  iIk^  iiiost  HiiliMfiicloiy  niid  has  alioiil  I  lie  smiim-  frif'ti(»n  an  a  3^2-i/i'li 
(liaiiK^liM'  cN  lindiical  Ixwiriti^  and,  of  cniiisc,  will  (iirty  niornioiiHly  j^rnalci  loiuK.  It  Ih  ovidi^nt 
I  liiil  Hiiutll  hall  h(i!iiiiit,'s  ('Mil  mil  he  made  n  I  picsnil,  wil  h  ciioii^'h  accuracy  l,o  (•in\\\)fU'.  with  pivotn, 
inid(M'  li^dil  loads  (hws  tiinti  I ,()()()  ;^'ius.).  I  lowcNcr,  for  cont  iiiiioii-  nintiiiij,',  ami  u  lu-rc  it  is  iuic(w- 
sai'v  to  pass  tlu^  axld  thioiii^h  thd  Ix^aiiii;,',  hall  hcaiiiij^'s  can  he.  used  to  ndvaiitaf^c.  Tim  static 
and  iMtiiiin;^  friclion  is  considei-ahly  iiiciiMiscd  hy  oil,  hut  as  (his  iiir-rcasc  is  iiidc/x-nflciil  of  f jm 
load,  oilin;^  makes  littler  (lill'eroMco  on  ii  Jmavily  loadtid  hearinj^. 

ROCKINC  PIVOTS. 

The  appuralus  used  to  nieasurci  (Ik^  static  friction  is  shown  in  figure  I'.i.  It  is  sirnjjlv  u 
pcMiduluin  wilh  hori/ontal  arms  (o  carry  (he  riders.  The  wei<j^hts  an;  so  placed  fhat  the  center 
of  <j;raAi(y  of  the  niovinuj  parts  is  a(  (he  piv()(  poin(,  and  one  of  (he  riders  is  {)ulled  out  unfil  the 
pendulum  s(ar(s  to  mov'o.  This  is  done  for  each  rider  in  turn,  and  the  mean  reading  is  taken 
as  the  moment  arm.  In  orckir  to  be  sure  that  (he  |)ivot  is  unstrained  at  the  beginning  of  th(!  t(!st, 
tho  end  of  ono  of  the  arms  is  hold  and  the  pendulum  rocked  slightly  in  a  piano  at  right  angles 
to  tho  phino  in  which  the  test  is  carri(!d  out.  As  it  was  rather  difficult  to  adjust  the  center  of 
gravity  exactly  at  tho  pivot  point,  tho  moment  arm  for  the  sharper  pivots  could  not  be  accurately 
dotermiruMi,  and  the  values  given  may  be  in  error  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  In  the  first  test  the 
sock(>t.s  \ver(>  sharp  at  the  bottom  and  had  an  angle  of  120°,  and  the  pivots  were  90°  wuth  various 
radii  at  the  points.  In  figure  14  is  plotted  the  starting  torcpu^  in  gm.  cm.,  against  diameter 
of  the  point.  With  the  lighter  load  tho  torque  increases  uniformly  with  the  tliamotor  of  the 
point  and  tho  curve  passes  through  the  origin.  As  the  load  is  increased  the  curves  still  start 
for  the  origin  at  large  diameters,  but  as  the  diameters  are  decreased  the  curves  fall  below  the 
straight  line,  due  probabh^  to  flattening  of  the  point  after  the  unit  load  exceeds  a  certain  value. 
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Pivots  that  wore  loaded  above  this  value  showed  wear  and  distortion.     It  seems  evident  that 
with  a  120°  socket  and  90°  pivot  that  the  greatest  permissible  load  will  be  given  bv: 

Z  =  3.000  f/ 
whore  d  is  the  diameter  in  inches  of  the  pivot  point 

and  L  =  total  load  in  pounds. 

The  friction  of  those  same  pivots  when  resting  on  a  flat  plate,  instead  of  on  a  socket,  is 
about  halved,  but  of  course  would  stand  very  litto  tangential  load.  In  all  cases  when  the  load- 
ing was  high  the  point  left  an  indentation  on  tho  plate.  Ono  pivot  and  socket  was  inclined  15° 
in  order  to  introduce  a  tangential  component  similar  to  that  found  in  wind  tunnel  balances. 
The  friction  was  the  same  as  when  tho  load  lino  passed  tlirough  the  pivot  axis. 
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As  (he  satnc  socket  wjis  used  for  all  si/,<>s  of  |)i\-ol.  (lie  rounded  pivots  restcul  in  the  socket 
us  shown  ill  (i<^ure  15,  hearing  on  an  unniilar  area.      If  a  socket  hud  heen  used  in  each  case  to 


r,g.  /5. 


^''9.  /6. 


fit  the  pivot  point  the  hearing  wouhl  he  as  shown  in  figure  Hi,  ohtaining  more  area  without 
increasing  the  chametcr,  thus  carrying  more  load  witii  the  same  friction,  hut  with  some  danger 
of  imperfect  centering. 

ROCKING  BALL  BEARING. 

A  hemispherical  socket  with  a  1-inch  ra(Uus  was  turned  out,  hardened,  and  lapped  down 
with  a  steel  hall  as  a  lap  to  a  good  polish.  A  ring  of  J-inch  halls  held  in  a  retainer  was  placed 
in  the  socket,  and  on  these  a  ^-inch  steel  hall  rested.     A  section  of  the  hearing  is  shown  in  figure 
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17.  Tliis  bearing  was  tested  in  the  same  way  as  the  pivots,  and  with  all  loads  had  less  friction 
than  the  sharpest  pivot,  while  it  is  evident  that  it  could  support  many  times  the  load  (fig.  18). 
The  small  balls  showed  no  tendency  to  crawl  out  of  the  socket,  and  the  centering  was  ver}^ 
good.     This  t^'pe  of  bearing  seems  to  be  better  than  a  pivot  for  wind  tunnel  balances. 
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DIACiRAMS  OF  AIRFLANK  STABILITY. 

By  jr.   IUtkman, 
Culifornia  IiiHtitutc  of  Torhnoloj^y. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§1.  This  report  was  |)r(>j)iir(Ml  by  Dr.  11.  Bjitciiiaii  for  |)ul)licatioii  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  The  theory  of  small  oscillations  about  a  state  of  steady  motion 
which  was  developed  many  years  ago  by  E.  J.  Routh'  has  been  applied  with  marked  success 
in  aerodynamics,  the  desired  simplicity  of  the  equations  being  secured  by  the  introduction  of 
the  resistance  coellicients  by  G.  H.  Bryan. ^  This  simplification  of  the  equations  is  based  on 
the  assum])tion  that  in  a  slight  departure  from  a  state  of  steady  motion  the  increments  in  the 
component  aerodynamical  forces  and  couples  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  increments  of 
the  compone/it  velocities  of  translation  and  rotation  alone  without  any  additional  terms  depend- 
ing, for  instance,  on  the  increments  of  the  accelerations.  This  assumption  seems  to  give  a 
good  approximation  to  the  truth  in  the  case  of  an  airplane,  but  in  the  case  of  a  balloon  the 
additional  terms  are  required.  WTien  a  flying  machine  is  treated  as  a  rigid  body  the  general 
type  of  steady  motion  is  one  in  which  the  center  of  gravity  describes  a  helix  and  the  algebraic 
equation  which  determines  the  tem])oral  characteristics  of  the  oscillations  is  of  the  eighth 
degree,  but  this  equation  can  be  simplified  in  certain  cases.  In  the  case  of  an  airplane  having 
a  plane  of  symmetry,  the  oscillations  about  a  state  of  steady  rectilinear  flight  can  be  regarded 
as  built  up  from  longitudinal  and  lateral  oscillations  which  are  practically  independent  of  one 
another.  When  certain  resistance  coefficients  are  assumed  to  be  zero  each  set  of  oscillations  is 
associated  with  an  algebraic  equation  of  the  fourth  degree.^ 

A  notable  simplification  also  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  body  like  a  parachute  which  has  an  axis 
of  symmetry,  when  the  steady  motion  is  rectilinear  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  symmetry. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  dynamical  analysis,^  Messrs.  Klemin,  Warner  and  Denkinger 
have  studied  the  effect  on  the  period  and  rate  of  subsidence  of  the  pitching  oscillations  of  an  air- 
plane of  a  change  in  one  of  the  resistance  derivatives  when  all  the  others  are  kept  constant.  It 
occurred  to  the  author  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  continue  this  work  by  considering  simul- 
taneous variations  in  two  or  three  of  the  derivatives  and  to  pay  special  attention  to  cases  in  which 
a  slight  change  in  some  of  the  derivatives  has  (1)  no  effect,  and  (2)  a  marked  effect  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  long  oscillation. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  are  exhibited  by  means  of  diagrams  in  wliich  two  of 
the  resistance  coefficients  are  used  as  coordinates,  and  curves  are  drawn  along  wliich  the  modulus 
of  decay  of  a  long  oscillation  has  a  constant  value,  numbers  being  given  to  indicate  the  value 
of  the  period  at  various  points  of  each  curve.  At  Mr.  Warner's  suggestion  numbers  have  been 
given  in  some  cases  to  indicate  the  ratio  of  the  period  to  the  time  of  damping  to  half  the  initial 
amplitude,  as  this  quantity  is  adopted  as  a  measure  of  stability  in  the  report  to  which  we  have 
just  referred. 

'  The  Stability  of  a  Given  State  of  Motion  (Adams  Prize  Essay).    London,  1877.    Advanced  Rigid  Dynamics.    Chaps.  Ill  and  VI. 
2  Stability  in  Aviation.    Macmillan  (t  Co.    (1911). 

'  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.    No.  17,  p.  330.    (1917.)    Tliis  report  will  be  referred  to  subse- 
quently as  17. 
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Tlio  inothod  has  also  Ixhmi  adapted  to  tho  lateral  oscillations  of  a  symmotrical  airplane  and 
to  the  oscillations  of  a  ))arachute.  The  <rraphical  method  used  hei-e  is  inferior  in  many  resjx'cts 
to  the  l)eautiful  one  devised  b}'  L.  Bairstow  and  J.  L.  Nayler,  British  Advisory  Committee's 
Report  No.  116,  1915,  but  the  work  was  completed  before  this  report  came  to  the  writer's 
notice. 

§2.  Pitching  oscillations.— When  the  pitching  oscillations  are  regarded  as  independent  of 
tliose  in  roll  and  yaw,  the  biqua(h-atic  ec^uation  which  determines  the  temporal  characteristics 
of  the  oscillations  may  be  written  in  the  foiin 

X  iA\+y){\+z){\+w)+.A\{\+z)+\  "I',  sin  6^    +^rjXUX+?/) 

(1)  +i^x+^tv)(\8+cos  do)+(v^-2x)  ^  (X6- sin  0o)+ Xf  (cos  00-7?)=  o 

where  x=  -  VM^,  y=  —  M^,  z=  -  X„,  w;=  —  Z^, 

q  V  1 

(2)  V=V  +  Z,  +  X, 

and  the  notation  is  the  same  as  in  the  reports  of  Hunsaker,  Klemin,  Denkinger,  and  Warner. 
Let  X^  — 2aX+7  be  one  factor  of  the  expression  on  the  left  hand  side  of  ec^uation   (1). 
Replacing  X-  by  2aX  — 7  we  can  reduce  the  above  expression  to  one  which  is  linear  in  X  and 
equate  to  zero  the  terms  with  and  without  X.     This  gives  us  the  two  equations 

(3)  7[//  +A(w+z)  +4Aa]  =  (y+2Aa)  (w+2a)  (z+2a)  +^r,(y +2Aa) 

(4)  Ay^  -  y[(y +2 Aa){w+Z  +  2a)+A(w2+^ri)+x]+ cos  Ooi^x+^w)-^  sin  doirj^- zx)  ==0, 


which  generally  determine  x  and  y  uniquely  *  when  a  and  7  are  given,  that  is.  when  the   period 

27r 
V  =  -  /  and  the  co-efficient  of  subsidem 

V7  -  «^ 
quantity  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  time 


27r 

p  =  -  ,         „  and  the  co-efficient  of  subsidence  =  a  of  the  oscillation  are  given.     Instead  of  the  latter 
V7-« 


,    lege  2     .09 
—  a        —  a 

which  represents  the  time  which  it  takes  for  the  amplitude  of  a  simple  oscillation  to  fall  to 
half  value. 

With  the  aid  of  equations  (3)  and  (4)  the  curves  /  =  constant  (a  =  constant)  have  been 
di'awn  in  the  (x,  y)  plane  for  various  values  of  z,  w.  ^,  rj,  f,  5,  and  d„,  the  value  yl  =  100  being 
adopted  in  each  case.  We  can  use  the  same  diagrams  for  any  other  value  of  A  by  simply  alter- 
ing the  scales  for  x,  y,  and  f.  It  should  be  noticed  in  fact  that  equation  (1)  is  still  satisfied  if 
we  replace  A,  x,  y,  f  by  kA.  kx,  Ky,  k^,  respectively,  keeping  the  other  quantities  the  same. 

In  diagrams  I-V  there  are  two  sets  of  curves  corresponding  respectively  to  the  values  tj  =  1 
and  rj'=2.     Each  set  of  curves  is  made  up  of  three  paii's^  the  two  curves  of  each  pair  correspond 

*  They  may  fail  to  do  this  for  certain  particular  values  of  a  and  7  when  the  two  linear  equations  in  i  and  y  are  the  same.    It  should  be  noticed 
however,  that  when  eo=o,  S=o,  {-=0,  the  equations  give 

(2a +Zt)+2)[i4-2  +  !A'z(T,-l) +1(7,-1)2]  =  0 

When  2a+w+z=o  we  have  y=iri+wz  and  the  equation  of  the  line  along  which  both  a  and  y  are  constant  is  1=0.  This  is  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  region  of  stability  in  ihe(x,  v)  plane.  The  second  factor  it;2+u2(i,— 1) +  {(,;  — 1)2  is  generally  positive  with  the  values  of  the  resistance  coefficient 
usually  found  for  an  airplane.  If  it  could  vanish  there  would  be  an  infinite  number  of  straight  lines  along  which  a  and  7  are  constant  and  connected 
by  the  relation 

7=f  +  ^_;i(2a  +  z). 


|)IA(iltAMS   OK    AlllI'LANK   STAIWMTV.  .'if)! 

to  (,li(^  HMiiKi  value  of  /,  Kill   (lie  Upper  enrvd  corresijotwls  to  the  vnlim  f      I   nrul  iIk-  lower  eijr\e 

t(»   tlH>  VllllK^  if       (). 

'rii<>  viiliies  of  -;,  (/',  i,  it)  (liii<4niiii  I  me  roughly  those,  IoiiikI  for  the  Cii/tisH  .1.  X.  2  in  Kepoil 
17.  A  few  slight  ehntij^es  have  heeii  iinuh'  to  facilitate  tlu^  ealedlal  ions,  hut  these  do  not  alfeet 
tho  {^(Mieral  eonclusions.  'rh(>  vuliies  of  tj  in  diaj^rani  I  are  ^router  than  the  rininher  rh'rived 
from  I  he  \alii(>  of  .V„,  }]jiv(Mi  in  Report  17.  'I'his  niimher  is  ahout  O.O  and  it  is  remarked  o/i  pn^'e 
'Mi'2  that  A',,,  decreases  as  the  an<;l<^  of  inci(h'nc(!  inereuHcs  and  the  speed  d(!(T(>us(!H.  Since  A'„, 
may  actually  heconu*  ne;ja(ive  as  {,\\v  critical  spe(>d  is  appioaehed,  cui'V(!H  huv(!  also  her^n  drawn 
for  [he  values  ?;     o  and  tj  I . 

In  studyiiifj;  thes(>  (lia<;rams  it  should  he  noticed  in  the  (ijst  place  that  the  lines  <=  w  and 
x  =  ()  limilv  th(^  I'efj^ion  of  stahility.  The  first  of  these  linos  is  curved.  When  r]  is  deeroased  this 
line  lises  and  l\\o  rcijfion  of  slahility  hocomos  more  restricted.  On  this  account  alone  we  can 
expect  a  decrease  in  r]  to  l)(>  unfavorable  when  the  other  resistance  derivatives  remain  constant. 
This  aii;rees  with  the  result  found  in  Report  17  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  matter  more 
fully. 

If  we  take  any  vnlu(>  of  t;  and  bej^in  to  draw  the  curves  f  =  constant,  starting;  from/=  ^^-^  and 
gradually  d(H'r(>asin<^  /,  we  find  that  a  certain  minimum  value  to  is  reached  below  which  the  curve 
no  longer  lies  in  the  part  of  the  region  of  stability  shown  on  the  diagram.  It  is  clear  from  the 
diagrams  that  /„  increases  when  77  decreases.  This  increase  in  the  time  of  damping  is  j)urtly 
offset  by  an  increase  in  period;  but,  if  the  other  resistance  derivatives  remain  constant,  the  ratio 
of  tlie  period  to  the  time  of  dam[)ing  apparently  decreases  with  17.  This  is  seen  more  easily  by 
looking  at  diagrams  Tc  and  lb. 

If  some  of  the  other  resistance  coefTicients  alter  at  the  same  time  as  tj  the  unfavorable 
effect  of  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  tj  may  be  partially  or  completely  offset.  Thus  if,  when  we 
decrease  tj  from  2  to  1,  we  increase  y  so  as  to  keep  t  constant,  we  increase  the  period  p  and  so 
improve  the  stability  as  far  as  the  long  oscillation  is  concerned.  With  small  values  of  tj  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  y  may  be  needed  to  keep  t  constant  when  tj  is  decreased,  but  a  much  smaller 
increase  in  y  may  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  unfavorable  effect  of  the  decrease  of  tj.  The  effect 
of  decreasing  tj  may  also  be  offset  l)y  decreasing  x;  for,  if  we  decrease  x  so  as  to  keep  t  constant, 
the  period  p  is  seen  to  be  increased.  This  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  diagram  I  if  we  start  with 
the  point  t  =  13.8,  />  =  20.1,  tj  =  2,  and  pass  first  to  the  point  with  the  same  coordinates  in  the  part 
of  the  diagram  corresponding  to  tj  =  1  and  then  proceed  along  a  line  y  =  constant  until  the  curve 
t  =  13.8  is  reached.  A  comparison  of  the  different  diagrams  indicates  that  the  general  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  cm-ves  is  roughly  the  same  for  the  different  sets  of  values  of  z,  w,  and  ^. 
An  exception  occm"s  in  the  case  of  the  curves  for  tj  =  —  1  in  diagram  la.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  case  the  curves  f  =  0  cross  the  curves  f  =  1  while  in  the  other  diagrams  a  curve  f  =  0  remains 
below  the  corresponding  curve  f  =  1. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  f  =  0,  since  the  moment  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
airplane  due  to  air  forces  is  zero  in  horizontal  flight  and  therefore  will  not  be  affected  by  a 
change  in  speed.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  imagine  some  arrangement  which  will  make  il4  and 
therefore  f  different  from  zero.  The  inclination  of  a  flap  held  by  a  spring  and  exposed  to  the 
air  will  vary  with  the  speed  of  the  airplane,  consequently  the  force  on  it  will  not  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  speed,  and  so  f  will  be  either  positive  or  negative. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams  that  a  positive  value  of  f  is  generally,  unfavorable  to 
stability.  When  tj  is  negative,  a  machine  with  a  moderately  large  value  of  x  may  be  an  exception 
to  this  rule;  but,  when  X^  is  positive,  the  stability  can  apparently  be  improved  by  making  f 
negative. 

If  this  is  done  with  the  aid  of  a  flap  held  by  a  spring,^  changes  may  also  be  produced  in 
the  other  resistance  derivatives,  particularly  X„  and  Z„.  We  must  therefore  also  study  the  effect 
on  stability  of  changes  in  ^  and  z.     Whis  may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  I-V. 

»  The  stability  of  an  aeroplane  which  lias  springs  in  the  control  connections  has  been  discussed  in  a  more  rigorous  manner  by  L.  Bairstow  and 
R.  Jones.    British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.    (R— M  No.  210.) 
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It  appears  that  an  increase  in  ^  from  2  to  3  has  practically  no  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
curves  <  =  constant,  but  it  does  k)wer  the  period;  hence  an  increase  in  ^  seems  to  be  unfavorable. 

A  comparison  of  diagrams  IV  and  V  indicates  that  an  increase  of  z  from  0.1  to  0.2  lowers 
the  curves  <  =  constant  and  is  on  the  whole  favorable  to  stability. 

The  general  conclusion  then  is  that,  if  some  kind  of  a  flap  held  by  a  spring  is  to  be  used 
to  improve  the  stability,  as  far  as  the  long  oscillation  is  concerned,  it  should  be  chosen  so  as 
to  decrease  Z„,  increase  —  X^,  and  make  M^  positive. 

The  diagrams  may  also  be  used  for  other  purposes;  in  particular,  they  may  be  used  to 
confirm  some  of  the  conclusions  in  Report  17.  It  will  be  noticed  that  as  a  point  moves  toward 
the  origin  along  a  curve  i  =  constant,  the  period  ;>  increases,  and  so  the  stability  is  improved.* 
It  may  then  be  advantageous  to  decrease  both  V My,  and  —  il/,,  but  -  3/^  must  not  be  decreased 
too  rapidly.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  ratio  of  -dy  to  —  dx  if  we  wish  the  change  to  be  favorable 
to  stability,  and  this  limiting  value  may  be  shown  clearly  on  the  diagram  by  drawing  the  curves 

for  which  ^  is  constant,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Warner.     These  curves 

V 

are  shown  in  diagrams  lb  and  Ic.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curves  ^  constant  are  steeper 

than  the  curves  i  =  constant,  but  are  not  quite  as  steep  as  the  curves  ;>  =  constant. 

A  comparison  of  diagrams  I  and  II  indicates  that  an  increase  of  w  from  2.9  to  3.9  increases 
the  period  p  and  has  more  effect  on  the  time  of  damping  t  when  rj  is  negative  than  when  77  is 
positive.  When  ?7  =  2,  the  time  t  apparently  increases  with  w;  but  when  r]  =  l,  t  increases  for 
small  values  of  t,  e.  g.,  those  less  than  13.8,  and  decreases  for  large  values  of  /.  When  rj  =  0  and 
7j  =  —  1,  t  decreases  as  w  increases,  the  effect  being  quite  marked  when  tj  =  —  1. 

In  diagram  VI  the  effect  is  shown  of  making  5  different  from  zero.  It  appears  that  by 
making  5  positive  we  decrease  the  time  of  damping  and  produce  very  little  change  in  the 
period.  Other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  in  5  seems  to  be  favorable  to  stability.  It  should 
be  noticed,  however,  that  Xq  occurs  in  the  expression  for  V,  consequently  unless  an  increase 
in  Xq  is  balanced  by  a  decrease  in  Zq  the  numerical  value  of  V  will  be  lowered  and  the  values 
of  the  quantities  depending  on  V  altered.  It  appears  then  that  the  effect  of  an  increase  in 
A'',  may  be  offset  by  the  change  in  V.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that,  when  A",  is 
about  3,  the  percentage  change  in  the  value  of  V  is  not  large,  and  so  the  effect  of  the  increase 
in  5  should  predominate  over  the  effect  of  the  change  in  V.  In  diagram  VI  a  is  written  in 
place  of  5, 

In  diagram  VII  the  effect  is  shown  of  a  change  in  0^,  other  things  remaining  the  same. 
It  appears  that  the  stabilit}'  is  improved  by  making  d^  positive,  for  the  curves  /  =  constant  are 
lowered.  By  making  d^  negative,  the  time  of  damping  is  increased.  In  particular,  if  the 
speed  were  not  increased,  the  time  of  damping  would  be  greater  in  a  vertical  dive  than  in 
horizontal  flight.  Tliis  may  be  seen  when  the  stability  of  the  parachute  and  helicopter  are 
studied.     (See  Report  No.  80.) 

'  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  nearer  the  representative  point  is  to  theorigin  of  coordinates:  he  more  marked  is  the  effect  on  p  and  t  ot 
small  changes  in  i  and  y.  ~~ 
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Lateral  oscillations. — Wlicn  the  lateral  oscillations  arc  anahtically  independent  f)f  tlie 
pitching  oscillations  the  hiquadratic  equation  which  determines  the  temporal  characteristics 
of  the  oscillations  is 

X(X+x)  (X  +  w)  (X  +  Tj)  +  fX(\  +  x)-^?yX(X  +  w)+z(X  +  r?)-^2X-7/f=o  (1) 

whpTP  ' 

Nj,=  -jj^K^,     Nr-^-vKv',         N,  =  ^K^,  (2) 

Writing  X^  — 2aX  +  0  =  o  and  reducing  the  above  equation  to  a  linear  one  in  X  we  find,  on 
equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  X  and  1,  that 

0(w  +  r?  +  x  +  4a)  =  (x  +  2a)  {w-\-2a)  (r7  +  2a) +  f  (a;  +  2a)  -  f?/(w  +  2a) +0(1 -^), 

e-'-e[{x^2a)  («;  +  77  +  2a)+«;7;  +  f-|y]  +  2T?-i/f  =  o.  (3) 

With  the  aid  of  these  ecjuations  the  curves  i  =  constant  may  be  drawn  in  the  {x,  y)  plane 
for  various  sets  of  values  of  z,  f,  77,  and  w.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  curves  for  which  ^  is  positive  and  those  for  which  ^  is  zero  or 
negative. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  recently  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson  *  that  in  normal  flight  at  a  fairly 
low  angle  of  incidence  the  quantity  Np  is  negative,  and  that  consequently  there  is  no  need 
for  a  fine  adjustment  of  the  values  of  A\.,  Z,,,  A^,  and  L^  in  order  to  secure  both  spiral  stability 
and  stability  in  the  Dutch  roll.  At  larger  angles  of  incidence  Ap  may  be  zero  and  even  positive, 
and  then  there  is  more  need  for  a  fine  adjustment.  On  this  account  most  of  the  diagrams  have 
been  drawn  for  zero  and  positive  values  of  ^,  one  diagram  being  deemed  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  curves  when  ^  is  negative.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  ^  is 
negative  the  period  p  is  rather  short  but  the  time  of  damping  t  can  also  be  made  short  and  so 
the  short  period  is  not  a  great  disadvantage.  By  making  ^  positive  the  period  can  be  more 
than  doubled,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  lengthening  of  the  time  of  damping. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  diagrams  the  region  of  stability  is  bounded  by  the  curve 

^=  cx)  and  the  line  y  =  y  •     If  the  representative  point  lies  to  the  left  of  the  curve  i  =  00  ,  the  air- 
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plane  is  unstable  in  the  Dutch  roll;  while  if  the  point  lies  above  the  line  y  =  ~f,  the  airplane  is 
spirally  unstable.'     The  shape  of  the  curves  <  =  constant  is  very  much  the  same  for  the  different 
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values  of  77,  f  and  2  used  in  the  diagrams,  but  the  position  of  the  line  i/  =  y  varies  considerably. 

An  examination  of  diagrams  VIII-XII  indicates  that  it  should  be  possible  to  construct  an 
airplane  which,  when  flying  at  a  large  angle  of  incidence,  is  spirally  stable  and  has  a  period  for 
the  Dutch  roll  of  about  15  seconds  with  a  fairly  short  time  of  damping. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  a  moderately  stable  airplane  the  period  is  not  sensitive,  com- 
paratively large  changes  in  the  airplane  having  small  effect  on  the  period  and  damping.^"  As 
an  illustration  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  of  some  interest  to  consider  the  lines  along  which  both 
'p  and  t  are  constant.  Such  a  line  is  obtained  by  choosing  a  and  d  so  that  the  two  equations  (3) 
are  the  same.     Writing  down  the  conditions 

{w  +  2a)  (77  +  2a)  +  ^  -  g ^  -  ^(w  +  2a)  _2(1 -^) -0(^  +  7?  +  2a) 
-0(w  +  77  +  2a)  ~        0^-f        ~       d^-d{wT)  +  ^)+Zv      ' 

'  Of.  J.  0.  Hunsaker,  Dynamical  Stability  of  Aeroplanes,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Washington),  Vol.62,No.5,  June(1916),pp. 

55-57. 
8  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  Aeronautics.    No.  26.    Washington  (1919). 
'  For  these  terms  see  Hunsaker  (loo.  cit.). 
">  Of.  W.  S.  Farren,  "Full  Scale  Aeroplane  Experiments,"  The  Aeronautical  Journal,  February,  1919,  p.  56. 


|)lA(iIlAMS    (II'    AIIM'LAN'K   STAHM-ITY.  .'iOf) 

W(>  Imvc  (wo  (MHinlioiis  (o  (Iclcrinilic  ^r  mid  0  when  ,:■,  //',  i,  r/  niid  <;  an-  ;,'iv<'ii.  If  (iii  tlic  otiirr 
liiiiid  i,  t.  "',  'v,  and  0  lie  rc^oirdcd  as  ;,nvcii,  llic  rcsiillin^'  cfiualioiis  will  dclcniiiric  r;  and  i. 
UMi(|U('l\-.     The  (><|iia(ioii  for  r]  is 

-  (7,  -f  2a)  (m;  +  2a)f  =  f0»  +  e[iu)(w  +  2a)  -  f f  --  f ]  +  f'. 

Jf  ir  I  2<v  is  small,  a  (•om|)araliv('ly  small  pcrcciilat^c  (•Jiaiij^c  in  0  means  a  (•omparalivc! v  larj^o 
per('cMi(a<:;('  cliaiijic  in  the  \iiliic  of  rj.      Vov  example  if  iv     0.1,  i'     ().(),  ^  =  2,  vj  \  2«  .()'>, 

0  =  .27,  7j=  .72,  2  1.7S2 
0  =  .2O,  t7=  .<)7,  2=1.794 
0  =  .2.5,  7;=  1.233,  2=1.777 

III  diaj^ram  VJll  with  ^  =  1 ,  the  e((uation  of  th(^  straight  lino  ak)ng  wliieh  p  and  t  are  constant 
is  .08S4.r+.()241//-.3S43  =  o;    and  we  liave  w  +  2a=  -.0241,  0  =  .4953,  <  =  11.12,  p  =  S.9fi. 

It  apj)oars  from  the  diafi^rams  that  tlie  greater  the  cuivaturc  of  the  curve  t=  constant,  the 
more  rapid  is  the  variation  of  p  as  the  representative  point  moves  along  it.  If  the  curve  is 
concave  to  the  axis  of  y,  p  increases  as  the  jxiint  moves  up  the  curve,  while,  if  the  curve  is 
convex  to  the  axis  of  y,  p  increases  as  the  point  moves  down  the  curve. 

If  we  wish  an  airjjlane  to  have  resistance  derivatives  for  which  the  period  is  not  sensitive, 
a  good  plan  is  to  bring  the  re])resentative  point  as  close  as  possible  to  the  straight  line  along 
which  p  and  t  are  constant.  \Mien  ^  is  negative  this  line  does  not  seem  to  appear  on  tha 
diagram. 

A  study  of  diagrams  VIII-XII  reveals  the  following  properties: 

(1)  The  greater  the  value  of  ^  the  greater  seems  to  be  the  effect  on  the  damping  of  a  change 
in  w. 

(2)  An  increase  in  w  decreases  the  time  of  damping  but  does  not  greatly  alter  the  period. 

(3)  An  increase  in  17  decreases  the  time  of  dam])ing  and  increases  the  period  when  ^  =  0; 
but,  w^hen  ^  =  1,  2,  or  3,  the  effect  seems  to  be  reverse. 

(4)  An  increase  in  z  seems  to  widen  the  gaps  between  the  curves  t  =  constant  and  to  greatly 
increase  the  period  when  ^=1  and  ^  =  2. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  diagram  XII  the  numbers  on  the  curves  t  =  constant  indicate  the 

value  of  ^• 

(5)  The  chief  effect  of  a  decrease  in  f  seems  to  be  a  slight  change  in  curvature  of  the  curves 
^  =  constant. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  NO.  80. 

ABILITY  OF  THE  PARACHUTE  AND  HELICOPTER. 

Note  I. 

The  expressions  for  11  and  Kin  terms  of  x^,  x^,  x^,  y^,  y^,  y^  may  be  found  as  follows: 
Writing 

/i  (y)  =  (y + 1/1)  (y + ^2)  (y + ^/s)  -  3^2a;3(y + yi)  -  0:33;,  (y + 1/2)  -  XiXjCy + ^3) , 

/aCy)  =  ^i(y  + 1/2)  (y  +  2/3)  +  2:2(1/ +  i/a)  (1/ + 1/1)  +  X3(y  +  2/1)  (y  +  ^2)  -  a;iX2a;3, 

we  find  that 

/  (,,\    xiiy +yi)  +X2iy +y2)  +X3{y  +  y3)  r (,,^_^(,,^ 

J'^y>~  {x,+x,^x,y  J'^^^  J'^y^' 

where 

ixi  +  X2  +  X3yf3(y)  ^Ax^x^iy  +  y,)  +BxsX,(y  +  y2)  +  Cxyt^iy^-y^). 

The  coefficient  of  y  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  quantity  denoted  by  H. 
Again  writing 

f^iy)  =  (ay  +  h)fM-J^ 

where  a,  h,  and  K  are  constants  to  be  determined,  we  may  find  the  value  of  K  by  substituting 
in  the  last  equation  a  value  of  y  which  makes /jCy)  =  0.     We  thus  find  that 

Hiy  +  y,)  =  x^{Bn -  Cm),  II(y  +  y^)  =  x,{Cl-An),  H{y  +  y^)  =  XsiAm - Bl) 

=  XyP  ^x^Q,  ^x^R 

Hn<:=x,x,x,[H'-QR-RP-PQ]. 

Putting /a  (y)  =0  in  the  identical  relation  connecting/i(i/),/2(y),  &nd  fsiy)  we  also  find  that 

W  K(x,'P  +  x,'Q  +  xiR)  =  [HHP  +  Q+R)-  PQR]x,x,x,. 
Hence 

HU<:{H+ix,'P  +  ix,'Q  +  ix^R)=x,x,X3iH+iP)iH+iQ)iH+iR) 
or 

H'K[H'+(x,'P  +  x,'Q  +  x,'Ryl^x,x,x,{H'  +  P')\W  +  Q')HH'  +  R')K 

In  this  relation  the  positive  signs  must  be  taken  for  the  square  roots  so  that  K  is  positive 
when  a"i,  Xj,  and  x^  are  positive. 

Note  II. 

In  the  case  of  a  helicopter  rising  or  falling  vertical!}'  it  may  be  sufficient  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  fin  action  and  gyroscopic  action  of  the  lifting  screw. 

Writing 

Q  =  o,  E=X^,  F=  -iXr,  J  =  iN^,  K=Nr  +  iNj, 

the  period  equation  becomes 

-     X(X  +  w)(X  +  ?/  +  i2)+x(Xw  +  i)=o 
where 

g^N^  Nr  Nj, 

^=V'  y-^^'  '-^A' 

X^,  V    X- 
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Koillli's  condil  ions  iiidiralr  lliiil   fui- si  tihilily  the  (|IiiliiI  il  icH 

/'i      .'/  Il*» 
//     miz'  I  (//  f-  uyivu-  I  uij)     j-(i/  -I"  u), 


must,  he  |)osi(iv(v 

Oil  tho  otlicr  hand  we  liiid  that 


/r=  ^J/r     /li/z'u  -  (//  +  w)x?/^2^1 


T=  (^^^^^y^/i^'-  Ilyz'u  -  (y  +  u)xfz^'j 


so  that,  the  conditions  A'>o  and  T>o  arc  equivalent. 

The  efTeet.  of  ijyroscopic  ac^tion  on  stability  has  been  estimated  for  the  case  of  an  airplane 
in  rectilinear  (li<>;ht  and  found  to  be  small."  The  value  adopted  for  Nj,  was  Np- lil  where  / 
is  the  moment  of  in(>rtia  of  the  propeller  about  the  axis  of  //  and  S2  its  angular  velocity  about 
this  axis. 

With  7=150  pounds-//-  and  i2  =  27rX     .„=  125.8  radians  per  second,  this  gave  a  value  of 

Np  of  about  15/H  for  an  airplane  of  mass  m=  1,300  pounds.  In  the  case  of  the  helicopter,  fi  is 
smaller  than  for  the  airplane  prbpcdk^r  but  I  is  very  mucli  greater  if  the  diameter  of  the  lifting 
screw  is  large.  It  seems  likely,  then,  that  the  gyroscopic  effect  on  stability  will  be  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  airplane. 

»  L.  Bairstow,  B.  Meivill  Jonos,  and  A.  W.  H.  Thompson,  British  Advisory  Committee's  Report.    1912-13,  p.  166. 
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STATICAL  L()N(;rnil)INAL  STAHIIJTY  OF  AIRIM.ANKS. 

IJy   lOiivvAiti)  J'.  Wahnku. 
Lannloy  Mt'iuorial  Acroiiaulical  l-uhoratory. 


This  t(>|)()r(  is  (vsscntinlly  a  coiiliiiuiilion  luul  cxtciisioii  of  lu'|)()it  No.  70  of  llic  Niitiotiiil 
Advisory  (\)tumi(((M*  for  AiM-omiutics,  entitled  "  I'reliiniiiaiv  Iveporf  on  Frcc-Flif^Iit  'I'cstirif^," 
(he  h'lst  pail  of  which  was  (h'votod  to  lui  ehMueiitary  discussion  of  the  statical  stability  chur- 
actoristics  of  the  .INlIl  and  tlie  Dil  I.  Since  the  corni)letion  of  Iteport  No.  70  a  larfjo  amount 
of  e\i)eriniental  work  has  been  done  on  the  JN4II  by  the  committoc's  staff  at  Lanf^loy  Field, 
in  ad(Htiou  to  a  little  on  several  other  types,  and  the  results  are  i)r(>sented  here,  together  willi 
a  delaiUMJ  theoretical  analysis  of  statical  stability,  of  the  factors  which  affect  it,  and  of  the 
methods  which  can  be  em[)loyed  for  its  modification.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  have  been 
discussed  in  technical  Note  No.  1  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  "Notes 
on   Longitudinal  vStability  and  Balance,"  portions  of  which  are  reprinted  in  this  report. 

As  in  the  earlier  report,  stability  will  be  considered  under  the  two  entirely  distinct  heads 
of  stability  with  locked  controls  and  stability  with  free  controls.  The  first  depends  solely  on 
the  control  {)osition,  and  is  much  simpler  to  analyze  and  easier  to  secure  than  is  the  second, 
which  depends  on  the  forces  or,  more  accurately,  the  moments  actins:  on  the  movable  portion 
of  tlie  control  surface. 

THEORY  OF  STABILITY  WITH  LOCKED  CONTROLS. 

An  airplane  which  is  stable  w^ith  the  elevator  locked  in  position  so  that  it  forms  in  effect 
a  part  of  the  fixed  tail-plane  will  tend  to  return  to  its  original  attitude  if  the  longitudinal 
e(iuilibrium  is  disturbed  by  a  change  of  the  angle  of  attack  in  either  direction.  The  pitching 
moment  about  the  center  of  gravity,  which  is  manifestly  zero  for  the  equilibrium  condition, 
will  therefore  be  positive  for  all  angles  of  attack  smaller  than  the  equilibrium  angle  and  negative 
for  all  angles  in  excess  of  that  value.  The  stability  with  locked  elevators  is  the  only  true 
inherent  stability,  the  airplane  acting  absolutely  as  a  rigid  body  with  no  moving  parts. 

if  a  stable  airplane  is  in  equilibrium  at  a  given  angle  of  attack  and  it  is  desired  to  change 
the  equilibrium  condition  to  a  larger  angle  a  stalling  moment  must  be  imposed  to  balance  the 
negative  pitching  moment  which  would  arise  from  any  increase  of  the  angle  of  attack.  This 
stalling  moment  is  secured  by  pulling  up  the  trailing  edge  of  the  elevator,  so  that  the  algebraic 
value  of  the  angle  at  which  it  meets  the  air  is  decreased,  and  then  locking  it  in  this  new  position. 
Similarly,  in  order  that  the  equilibrium  angle  may  be  decreased,  the  angle  at  which  the  elevator 
is  fixed  must  be  increased.  The  direct  criterion  by  which  the  degree  of  stability  or  instability 
with  locked  controls  can  be  judged  from  free-flight  tests  is  then  that  the  angle  at  which  the 
elevator  is  set,  relative  to  some  line  fixed  in  the  airplane,  shall  diminish  as  the  equilibrium 
angle  of  attack  increases  and  the  speed  of  flight  decreases.  A  curve  of  elevator  angle  against 
speed  wall  therefore  have  a  positive  slope  for  a  stable  airplane,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  slope 
of  such  a  curve  is  at  once  indicative  of  the  degree  of  stability. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  stabihty  under  any  particular  condition  is  assured  if  the  curve 
of  pitching  moments  crosses  the  horizontal  axis  once  and  only  once,  the  moments  being  negative 
for  all  angles  larger  than  that  of  equilibrium,  positive  for  all  angles  smaller.  If  the  angle  of 
elevator  setting  be  changed,  everything  else  remaining  as  before,  the  curve  of  pitching  moments 
is  little  changed  in  form,  but  is  slid  vertically,  remaining  ap])roximately  parallel  to  itself, 
since  a  change  of  elevator  setting  modifies  the  angle  of  attack  of  the  tail   as  a  whole  and 
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alters  the  lift  coofncicMit  by  very  nearly  tho  snmo  amount  at  all  anjjlos.  If  the  curve  did  not 
chaMf^c  its  form  at  all  and  remained  exactly  parallel  to  itself  thr()u<;hout  it  is  evident  that  an 
airj)lane  stable  at  all  specMJs  would  have  a  moment  curve  the  slope  of  which  would  l)e  negative 
at  all  points,  since  stability  demands  that  the  slope  be  ne<;ative  where  the  curve  crosses  the 
horizontal  axis  and  the  curve  can  be  so  shifted,  by  adjustment  of  the  elevator,  as  to  cross  the 
axis  at  any  point  of  its  lenojth. 

The  curve  of  pitchinji;  moments  woidd  always  move  parallel  to  itself,  and  the  criterion 
just  mentioned  woidd  be  perfect,  if  the  tail  as  a  whole  always  maintained  the  same  form  and 
if  its  lift  coeflicient  curve  were  a  straight  line,  so  that  a  given  change  of  angle  would  liave  the 
same  absolute  effect  on  the  lift  coefTicient  of  the  tail,  whatever  may  have  been  the  initial  angle 
of  attack.  The  second  condition  is  very  closely  observed  with  all  types  of  tail  except  when  the 
tail  is  presented  to  the  relative  wind  at  an  abnormally  large  angle,  either  positive  or  negative, 
and  the  first  holds  true  when  there  is  no  fixed  tail-plane,  a  change  in  the  setting  of  the  elevator 
therefore  meaning  a  change  in  the  angle  of  setting  of  the  whole  tail.  In  the  much  more  usual 
design  in  which  the  tail  is  divided  into  fixed  and  movable  portions,  any  change  in  elevator 
angle  changes  the  sectional  form  of  the  tail,  the  effective  camber  becoming  deeper  as  the  elevator 
is  turned  in  either  direction  away  from  the  prolongation  of  the  chord  of  the  fixed  portion. 
Since  the  slope  of  the  lift  curve  is  greater  for  a  deeply-cambered  tail  than  for  one  nearly  flat, 
and  since,  as  will  be  mathematically  demonstrated  a  little  later,  the  efficiency  of  the  tail  in 
producing  stability  depends  primarily  on  the  slope  of  the  lift  curve,  it  is  clear  that  the  stabilizing 
effect  of  a  tail  will  be  greatest  when  the  angle  between  the  tail-plane  and  elevator  is  considerable, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  tail-plane  is  set  at  such  an  angle  that  the  machine  is  very  nose- 
heav}"  or  tail-heavy  and  that  the  elevator  has  to  be  held  hard  up  or  down  in  order  to  maintain 
equilibrium.  Wliile  this  has  a  good  effect  on  stability  with  the  controls  locked,  it  makes  the 
airplane  very  unpleasant  to  fly  with  free  controls,  and  also  decreases  the  efficiency  of  ffight 
and  the  speed,  the  drag  of  the  tail  being  much  augmented,  for  a  given  lift,  by  setting  the  elevator 
at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  tail-plane.  However,  even  though  an  airplane  may  be  perfectly 
balanced  under  normal  conditions,  there  is  but  one  speed  at  w^hich  the  elevator  will  lie  exactly 
in  line  with  the  tail-plane,  and  at  which  as  a  result,  the  tail  as  a  whole  will  have  the  designed 
section.  Tlie  angle  between  the  fixed  and  movable  surfaces  is  greatest  at  very  high  and  very  low 
speeds,  and  the  airplane  is  consequently  liable  to  possess,  under  these  extreme  conditions,  a 
higher  degree  of  stability  then  would  be  prophesied  from  a  wind  tunnel  test  carried  out,  as 
such  tests  practically  always  are,  with  the  elevator  fixed  parallel  to  the  tail-plane  for  all  angles 
of  attack.  This  is  especially  true  on  those  airplanes  which  have  the  gap  between  the  tail-plane 
and  elevator  closed  in  some  wa^^  Another  factor  tending  to  give  greater  stability  than  that 
shown  by  model  test  is  that,  at  extreme  angles  of  attack,  the  fixed  flat  tail  surfaces  employed 
on  wind-tunnel  models  meet  the  air  at  an  angle  approaching  that  of  maximum  lift,  and  ex- 
ceeding that  at  which  the  lift  curve  begins  to  fall  away  from  a  straight  line.  The  slope  of 
the  lift  curve  for  the  tail  is  therefore  less  than  in  steady  free  flight  of  the  full-sized  airplane,  as 
the  adjustment  of  the  elevator  with  changing  angle  of  attack  is  such,  for  a  stable  airplane, 
that  the  angle  of  the  relative  wind  to  the  line  connecting  the  leading  edge  of  the  tail-plane 
with  the  trailing  edge  of  the  elevator  changes  less  rapidly  as  the  angle  of  attack  is  varied 
than  it  would  if  the  elevator  remained  fixed  in  one  position  relative  to  the  airplane.  Since 
both  of  these  favorable  effects  (the  effect  of  the  elevator  setting  on  camber  of  the  horizontal 
tail  surface  as  a  whole  and  its  effect  on  the  true  angle  of  attack  of  that  surface)  are  most 
marked  when  the  elevator  angle  varies  most  with  changing  speed  and  angle  of  attack,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  airplane  is  most  stable  with  locked  controls,  it  is  evident  that  stability 
begets  stabilit}',  and  that  the  stability  characteristics  at  high,  low,  and  intermediate  speeds 
are,  to  some  extent,  interdependent.  The  very  act  of  increasing,  by  any  means  whatever, 
the  degree  of  stabilitv  under  normal  conditions  increases  the  stabilizing  efficiencv  of  the  tail. 

The  pitching  moment  curve  for  any  particular  elevator  setting  can  be  studied  and  analyzed 
mathematically.  If  it  be  assumed,  as  a  first  approximation,  that  a  negative  slope  of  the  pitch- 
ing moment  curve  at  all  points  is  a  sufficient  condition  of  stability,  the  analysis  can  be  confined 
to  a  single  elevator  setting. 
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TIh^  pilcliiii;^  iiioDUMil  iiihIci'  niiv  coiidil  iotis  is  ciiiiiii  lo  the  niiiii  of  llic  mkimiciiIs  due  to  llic 
willies  iiikI  liiil  (IIh>  cUccI  of  tlu^  l)o(ly  and  cliiissis  i-^  srnnll  nioiif^li  so  (Iml  it  cuii  siifcily  Ixj 
M('<;l(>((('(l),  niid  iiiay  \w  \vritt(Mi: 


M  -  .1/,  I   .1/.. 


I  )(>\  ('lopiiiij;  (Mich  of  Mil'  (•oin|)()n(Mils, 


Ml  =  -  (x  -  <i)  X  Lc  X  -1 1 X  V 
M^  =  ~(x'-a)x  /.„ xA._xV' 
whoro  j  =  (Ustaii('o  from  loadiiiir  vi\iT('  of  willies  (o  ('.  P. 
rt  =  (listaiH'(*  ffom  l(Midiii<i;  (m1(i;('  of  vvin»:;s  to  (\  (J. 
/y,.,  and  /v,.2=lift  (•o(>Hicioiits  of  wiii<j;s  and  tail,  rospoctivoly. 
.1,  and  yl.,  =-aroas  of  wiiifj^s  and  tail,  rospoctivoly. 
a;' =  dis(anc(>  fioni  leading:!;  (m1<;o  of  \vin<i^s  to  (\  I*,  of  tail  siirfaros. 
F=s|)(mmI  of  (lij^ht. 

All  distances  arc  expressed,  for  convenience  and  uniformity,  in  terms  of  fractions  of  the  wing 
chord. 

The  total  moment  is  then: 

M==  -[{x  -  a)  X  />ci  X  ^  1  +  (x'  -a)x  Lc2  X  A^  X  V^ 

DilTerentiating, 

-f-  =  -\  {x-  a)  X  Ay  X  -~+  L,.i  X  yl^  X  ,     +  U-  -  a)  X  A^  x  -j-^  +  L,,  x  A,  X  -^—    x  I^ 
da  |_  ^      da  '  ^     da  ^      da  "  ^       da  J 

The  variation  of  F  with  regard  to  a  can  be  neglected,  as  it  would  never  result  in  r-hanging 

the  sign  of  the  slope  of  the  curve  at  its  intersection  witli  the  horizontal  axis. 

Since  it  is  the  sign  of  the  slope  of  the  moment  curve  which  is  of  primary  interest,  the  factor 

dM 
V-  can  he  disregarded  for  the  present.    In  order  that  the  airplane  may  he  stahle,     /     must  he 

negative  under  all  conditions,  and  the  expression  inside  the  hrackets  in  the  equation  must 
therefore  he  positive.  With  wings  and  tail  of  ordinary  section,  the  C.  P.  moving  forward  as 
the  angle  of  attack  is  increased,  the  third  of  the  four  terms  within  the  hrackets  is  positive,  while 
the  second  and  fourth  are  negative.  The  sign  of  the  first  term  depends  on  the  location  of  the 
C.  G.  It  is  always  positive  at  very  small  angles  of  attack,  and  some  machines  have  the 
C.  G.  far  enough  forward  so  that  the  first  term  is  positive  under  all  conditions.  If  the  lift  curve 
be  assumed  to  l)e  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  value  of  Lc  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  product  of 

-^  by  a  (measured  from  the  angle  of  zero  lift)  the  factors  —t-^  and  A,  can  he  taken  out 
da      -^  ^  da 

of  the  equation  just  given  for  --j—,  and  the  expression  inside  the  brackets  can  then  he  written, 

with  all  constant  factors  ignored : 

(.X  -  a)  +  a  X  ^  +  (x'  -  a)  X  -7^  X  ;77  -  +  a  X  -r  x  T7^  X  rr  = 
da  A^     dLc\  A I     dLci     da 

,  ,     dx    A^  ,  dLc2    V  f  t       N       /     dx'~\ 

{x-a)+aj   -\-T  x^f^x]  ix' -a)+a'x-r- 
da     Ai     dLci     \_  daj 

where  a'  is  the  angle  of  attack  measured  from  the  angle  at  which  the  lift  of  the  tail  is  zero. 
Lanchester  has  given  a  construction'  for  the  determination  of  a  sufficient  condition  of  stabilit}', 
based  on  this  assumption  that  the  lift  curve  is  a  straight  line  and  taking  into  consideration  only 
the  first  two  terms  of  the  expression  just  given.  It  is,  therefore,  the  construction  for  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  portion  of  the  moment  curve  due  to  the  wings  alone  has  a  negative 

>  The  Flying  Machine  from  an  Engineering  Standpoint,  by  F.  W.  Lanchester,  N.  Y.,  1915. 
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siffii,  and  is  decidedly  on  the  safe  side.  It  is  ()])vious  that  tlie  expression  inside  the  V)rackets 
must  he  positive,  since  x'  is  very  large,  and  stahility  is  therefore  certain  if  the  sum  of  the  first 
two  terms  is  positive. 

Ff  (he  tail  had  tlie  same  section,   aspect  ratio,   and   general   efliciencv   as  the  wings    t  j^ 

would  he  approximately  0.6,  as  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angle  at  which  the  tail  meets  the  air 
is  diminished  hy  the  rate  of  change  of  the  downwash  angle,  and  this  is  ahout  0.4  as  great  as  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  angle  of  attack  of  the  wings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  efficiency 
of  the  tail,  as  measured  hy  the  slope  of  the  curve  of  lift  coefficients,  is  ahout  half  that  of  the  wings, 

and  the  value  of   j-j^  is  more  likely  to  he  0..3  than  0.6.^ 

Since  for  any  equilihrium  condition  the  total  pitching  moment  is  zero, 

{x-a)xLciXAy= -(x'-a)xLc2XA2. 

It  can  then  readily  he  shown  that,  still  making  the  assumption  that  the  lift  curve  is  a  straight 

line, 

,     dLci^A^  ,,  (j  -a) 

a  X  -77—  X  -,-  =  —  a  X  7—, r 

(ILci     A I  {x  —a) 

Suhstituting  the  second  of  these  values  for  the  first  in  the  fourth  term  of  the  equation  for  slope 

of  the  moment  curve,  the  variable  part  of  that  equation  becomes: 

/  N  I   (iX       X         0/       fix      I   .   ji-f       dl^ci        r    I  \  /I  \ 

{x-a)^c\  J ', X-j-  \  +  ^  XTr^>^(x  -a)  (1) 

\_aa     x  —a     aaj     A^     uLd 

Examining  each  term  of  tliis  equation  in  turn,  it  appears  that  the  first  term  is  always  posi- 
tive at  small  angles,  when  the  center  of  pressure  is  far  back,  and  may  be  either  positive  or  negative 
at  large  angles.  Its  algebraic  value  can  be  increased  to  any  desired  extent  by  moving  .he  center 
of  gravity  forward.  The  expression  inside  the  brackets  is  always  negative  except  in  those  rare 
cases  where  the  wing  cell  itself  has  a  "stable"  center  of  pressure  travel.  The  negative  value  can 
be  reduced  by  moving  the  center  of  gravity  forward,  by  shortening  the  fuselage,  by  using  a  wing 
section  with  a  more  stable  center  of  pressure  travel,  or  by  using  a  tail  surface  with  a  more  stable 

C.  p.  travel  if  the  C.  G.  is  back  of  the  C.  P.  of  the  wings,  so  that  —, is  negative.     If   ~, 

X        Cb  X        0/ 

dx'         .  .        . 
is  positive  it  is  disadvantageous  to  stability  to  have  -, —  positive  (i.  e.,  to  have  a  stable  motion 

of  the  C.  P.  of  the  tail).     Since  —, is  usually  positive  at  some  angles  of  attack  and  negative 

X         Of 

at  others  it  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  what  properties  should  be  sought  in  a  tail-plane  to  give  the 
best  stability.     In  any  case,  however,  the  effect  of  the  second  term  inside  the  brackets  is  small  as 

— is  almost  always  less  than  0.05,  and  the  tail  section  may  be  chosen  from  considerations 

X  (Jb 

quite  unconnected  with  stability.  Finally,  the  last  term  in  (1)  is  always  large  and  positive,  and 
can  be  increased  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  body,  the  area  of  the  tail,  or  its  efficiency  as 
defined  by  the  slope  of  the  curve  of  lift  coefficients. 

The  virtues,  as  a  stabilizing  agent,  of  a  tail-plane  set  at  a  negative  angle  to  the  wings  have 
been  understood  for  many  years,  such  a  disposition  of  surfaces  having  been  used  by  Penaud  on 
his  rubber  propelled  models  about  1870.  It  is  not  so  universally  comprehended,  however,  that 
the  inherent  direct  advantages  of  a  negative  tail-plane  setting,  are  slight,  arising  only  from  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  tail  under  those  conditions,  with  the  elevator  held  at  a  considerable 
angle  to  the  tail-plane  to  give  equilibrium,  and  that  the  great  merit  of  such  a  setting  is  that  it 
permits  the  center  of  gravity  to  be  placed  very  far  forward  without  throwing  the  airplane 
badly  out  of  balance.  The  really  crucial  points  in  connection  with  stability  with  locked  controls 
are  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity,  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  tall-plane,  and  the  length 
of  body,  and  that  the  first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

2  It  has  been  found  at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment  that  the  tail  efficiency  for  a  B.  E.  2E  ranges  from  0.5  at  high  speeds  to  0.75  allow.    (Full 
scale  stability  experiments  on  a  B.  E.  2E  with  R.  A.  F.  15.  wing  section:  R.  &  M.  (New  Series)  No.  326:  1917. 


STA'I'ICAI,    LoNdl'I'IMilNAI,   STAI!ll,n\     (if    A I  l!l'I,A  NKK,  'M'.i 

Lanclicstcr's  ((iiislriiclioii  Iihh  hccii  carried  lliroii<^li  f(»r  a  iiiinilxr  <»f  reprcHciilaliv**  acrof«)il 
Hcciioiis,  and  il  lias  been  found  llial  I  lie  ('.  (I.  must  lie  flaking  llic  avcra^^c  n-Hiill  for  I  lie  wveriil 
winjjjs,  wliicli  \iiry  <»nl\  slii^lilly  anion;^  I  licmsclvcH)  nol  nmic  limn  0.2'.',  of  tin-  \sii\  liii'k  on  i  he 
mean  win^;  clioril  if  slai)ililv  is  lo  !)•'  scciir-cd  willioiil   any  jiHHistancc  from  the  (ail. 

A  \\u\*i  ha\iii<j;  a  "stable"  cenM'r  of  pressure  travel  docH  not,  neecssarily  ^ive  an  airplarn! 
('()mpl(>l(>  slahiiily,  as  shown  l)\  the  curve  of  pitching'  moments.  For  example,  an  airplane  with 
Hat  phile  \\in<^s  and  no  tail,  and  with  the  ('.  (1.  anywhere  het.ween  the  leadiii}^  edj^e  and  tin; 
middle  of  (he  cliord,  would  he  stable  at  some  delinite  an^de  of  attack,  s(t  far  as  small  disi  urbanecs 
and  small  exeuixions  from  thai  auiijle  were  coiieerned.  it  W(Mild,  however,  be  subject  to  "catas- 
l.roj)hic  instability"  in  the  eviMil  of  lar>:;e  disturbances,  the  curxc  of  pitching  moments  cuttirif^ 
the  hori/ontal  a.xis  at  three  points  within  the  ran<^e  of  possible  lli;^dit  un<^l('S,  two  of  lliese  points 
(■orrespoI^din<|;  to  stabh^  conditions  of  (li<iht,  the  third  to  an  unstable  condition.  •  To  com})leteIy 
insun^  a<j;ainst  such  instability  it  would  hv  necessary  to  provide  a  tail  and  to  move  the  (I.  G. 
forward  at  least  to  the  leadinj;  ed{j;(>  of  th(>  wiufi;,  farther  forward  than  is  recpiired  with  "  unstable" 
wings  of  cambered  section.  In  the  case  of  an  airplan(^  in  which  the  center  of  pressun^  of  the 
win<2;s  approa(;hes  the  leadinjj;  edjije  as  the  angle  a[)proaches  zero,  as  in  the  flat  plate,  the  danger 
of  getting  into  the  inverted  equilibrium  position  is  greatest  w-hen  the  (.'.  G.  is  far  forward  (but 
still  back  of  the  leading  edge),  as  the  angles  of  attack  for  normal  flight  and  steady  upside- 
down  llight  are  then  very  close  together.  An  airphme  which  flies  normally  at  8°,  for  example, 
and  which  has  another  point  of  equilibrium  at  —8°,  is  much  less  likely  to  be  tlu-own  into  the 
inverted  position  by  atmospheric  disturbance  or  by  an  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  than 
it  would  be  if  the  angles  were  +2°  and  —2°.  In  a  certain  sense,  all  airplanes  are  catastro- 
phically  unstable,  since  the  curve  of  pitching  moments,  being  contiimous  tliroughout  360°, 
must  cut  the  horizontal  axis  at  least  twuce  if  it  cuts  it  at  all.  For  a  flat  plate  alone,  with  the  C.  G. 
anywhere  along  the  chord,  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  four  times  during  the  complete  circle.  For  a 
typical  cambered  wdng,  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  twice  if  the  C.  G.  lies  in  the  first  30  per  cent  of 
the  chord,  four  times  it  it  lies  betAveen  0.3  and  0.5  of  the  way  back.  All  wings,  both  flat  and 
cambered,  have  a  point  of  stable  equilibrium  at  a  small  negative  angle  of  attack,  and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  tail  to  shift  this  point  of  equilibrium  to  an  angle  of  positive  lift.  The  other 
point  of  intersection,  for  a  wing  with  the  center  of  pressure  far  forward  or  for  a  complete  airplane, 
is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  occurs  at  an  angle  of  approximately  180°,  corresponding  to 
the  conditions  during  a  tail-slide.  Catastrophic  instability  need  then  occasion  no  difficulty 
if  the  C.  G.  is  located  far  enough  forward,  as  it  is  easy  to  secure  a  moment  curve  w^hich  will  have 
a  negative  slope  at  all  angles  from  —40°  to  +40°. 

(IL  4 

If,  in  (1)0.3  be  substituted  for  jj-^,  0.13  for  V,  and  3.75  for  (x'  -a),  these  values  corre- 
sponding roughly  to  the  average  dimensions  used  at  the  present  time,  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  motion  of  the  C.  P.  of  the  tail  is  in  the  same  direction  and  half  as  great  as  that  for  the  wings, 
the  formula  becomes: 


/         N  ,         dx     r^     X-  a 
(.-a)+aX^x[_l-^^_ 


+  .146.  (2) 


The  factor  inside  the  brackets  is  so  nearly  equal  to  1  that  it  can  safely  be  disregarded  for 
purposes  of  approximation. 

The  mean  values  of  the  second  term  and  of  x  determined  by  wind  tunnel  tests  for  a  number 
of  commonly-used  wing  sections  are: 


a 

2° 

3° 

4° 

5° 

6° 

dx 

aX~r 
da 

X 

-0.333 
.53 

-0.181 
.46 

-0.142 
.43 

-0.137 
.40 

-0.128 
.38 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  and  the  results  deduced  from  them  are  only 
illustrative,  relative  to  averages  of  wind  tunnel  tests  and  that  they  are  subject  to  verification 
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by  free  flij^lit  tests.  Sul)stitutin<!;  tliese  uieiin  values  in  (2),  the  value  which  a  must  not  exeeed 
in  order  that  the  moment  curve  may  iiave  a  nejijative  sl()j)e  can  at  once  be  found.  Tliis  value  is 
smallest  for  the  smallest  anj^le,  where  it  is  0.35.  In  other  words,  the  center  of  j^ravity  of  the 
airi)lane  must  lie  not  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  way  back  on  the  mean  win^;  chord  if  stability 
is  to  be  secured.  It'  the  tail  area  were  decreased  50  per  cent,  the  anj^le  of  settinj^  Ix'inj^  chanj^ed 
at  the  same  time  but  the  section  and  plan  form  remaining  fixed,  the  C.  G.  would  have  to  be 
moved  forward  until  a  became  less  than  0.28.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tail  efficiency,  as 

measured  by  -pr^  be  increased  50  per  cent  without  change  of  area  (a  feat  which  should  not  be 


'•^  dL 


Cl 


very  difhcult  to  accomplish  in  some  present-day  airplanes),  the  C.  G.  could  be  moved  back  to  a 
point  about  40  j)er  cent  of  the  chord  from  the  leading  edge  without  causing  the  airplane  to 
become  unsta])le.  This  backward  movement  of  the  C.  G.  decreases  the  load  on  the  tail  surfaces 
and  improves  the  general  efficiency  of  flight. 

SLIP-STREAM  EFFECTS. 

The  analysis  so  far  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  all  parts  have  the  same  speed 
relative  to  the  air  through  which  they  pass.  This  assumption  is  correct  in  the  case  of  gliding 
(light,  but  it  is  very  far  from  the  truth  with  the  throttle  open,  the  mean  air-speed  at  the  tail 
being  much  higher  than  that  over  the  wings,  since  nearly  the  whole  tail  lies  in  the  slip-stream  on 
most  airplanes.  If  the  slip-stream  velocity  varied  in  the  same  manner  and  proportion  as  the 
speed  of  the  airplane  relative  to  the  undisturbed  air  the  higher  velocity  would  operate  only  to 
make  the  tail  more  effective  and  so  to  make  the  airplane  more  stable.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  condition  does  not  prevail.  It  has  been  shown  by  theory  and  by  experiment  ^  *  that  the 
ratio  of  slip-stream  velocity  to  air-speed  increases  as  the  air-speed  decreases,  and,  in  fact,  that 
the  speed  in  the  slip-stream  is  almost  independent  of  the  air-speed. 

The  pitching  moment  equation  with  allowance  for  the  slip-stream,  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  whole  of  the  tail,  but  no  part  of  the  wings,  lie  in  the  slip-stream,  is: 

M=  -  [L Cl  X  .4i  (x  -  a)  X  P  +  Z  c2  X  ^2  X  (x'  -  a)  X  TV] 

where  V^  is  the  slip-stream  velocity.  In  this  case  the  effect  of  a  change  in  elevator  setting  is, 
as  before,  to  slide  the  moment  curve  vertically,  but  it  slides  the  curve  parallel  to  itself  only  if 
the  velocity  across  the  tail  does  not  change.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  same  condition  was 
laid  down  in  the  case  where  slip-stream  effect  was  ignored,  and  that  the  analytical  work  was 
accordingly  carried  through  on  the  assumption  that  the  velocity  remained  constant.  Similarly 
in  the  present  instance  it  will  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  slip-stream  velocity  passing  over 
the  tail  remains  constant  while  the  speed  of  flight  varies.  DifTerentiating  M  with  respect  to 
the  angle  of  attack,  treating  F  as  a  variable: 

V 
Strictly  speaking,    f -  >  instead  of  V,  should  be  taken  as  an  independent  variable,  but,  as  has 

already  been  pointed  out,  V^  varies  so  little  with  airspeed  in  normal  flight  with  wide-open 
throttle  that  it  can  be  considered  in  an  approximate  treatment  as  actually  remaining  constant. 


»  Preliminary  Report  on  Free-Flight  Testing,  by  E.  P.  Warner  and  F.  H.  Norton:  Report  No.  70,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, Washington,  1920. 

*  Slip-Stream  Corrections  in  Performance  Computations,  by  E.  P.  Warner:  Report  No.  71,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
Washington,  1920. 

Numerous  reports  of  the  British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  also  deal  with  this  subject. 
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In  order  lluil  tlic  uirpliuic  iiiiiy  !»'  in  (•(juilil)riiiiii,  I  In-  cumlit  idn 

(x  -  a)  X  Lci  X  i4,  X  V=      (.r'     a)  X  L„  X  A,  x  l-V 

must   liolil  true.      If,  iis  hcforc,  llic  lift   cocdicicnt  ciums    !»••  iissumcd  lo    \n-  .stnii^lit  liiuH,  ho 
thai 

r  dLr 

the  ('(luiilioii  of  ('(|iiilil)riiiin  Ijccoincs: 

dL,,     ,  ,       ,      ,        ,     -(x-a)xyl.xPx^^^^'xa 
^^^  X  ix'  -  a)  X  A,  Xa'=       y-^ "1^ 

Substituting  tho  expression  on  tlie  rii^lit-hand  side  of  this  ('(juation  for  that  on  the  loft  in  the 
expression  for  the  slope  of  the  moment  curve,  so  as  to  eliminate  a', 

Taking  -4j,  -j-'  and  1^,-  out  as  factors,  the  condition  of  statical  stability  becomes: 

[(.  -  a)  X  Qrj]  +  [il  X  a  X  (0]  +  [2    y.  X  ^;^'  X  a  X  (X  -  a)]  + 
rdL„     A,     ,,         1    fx-a    /V  y  Jx'l    „ 

If  the  airplane  is  in  level  or  approximately  level  flight  (inclination  not  in  excess  of  20°), 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  the  tlirottle  is  open, 

W=L,,xA,xV'  =  aX^'xA,xV' 

neglecting  the  lift  on  the  tail,  where  Wis  the  total  weight  of  the  machine.     Then 


—  =-T^xAxF- 
a        da          * 

— 

^da=-i''^xA,X2VdV 
a^             da           ' 

dV 

W                       V 

da 

, , .  d,Lc^  _   .   . .  „Tr         2a 

a2x^X^,X2F 
da         ' 

dV . 
Substituting  this  value  for  ^    in  the  stability  equation,  the  third  term  exactly  cancels  the  fu^t, 

and: 

/FV     Vdx    x-a    dx'~\    Fdl^.    A^     ,  ,        ~\ 

must  be  positive  for  stability.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  term  depending  directly  on  the  relation 
between  the  position  of  the  C.  G.  and  that  of  the  C.  P.  of  the  \nngs  does  not  appear  in  this 
equation,  and  that  C.  G.  position  has  only  a  very  slight  effect  on  stability.     In  fact,  thestability 
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ciiu  only  be  iiici'cascd,  if  llie  velocity  of  How  over  tlie  (uil   l>e  constant,  by  increasing  the  area 
or  eflicicncy  of  tlie  tail  surfaces  or  the  length  of  the  body. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  much  more  difTicult  to  secure  stability  when  the  velocity  across  tlu; 
tail  is  constant  than  when  it  varies  in  the  same  manner  as  that  across  the  wings.  The  actual 
condition  always  lies  somewhere  ])etween  these  two  extremes,  and  the  stability  is  improved  as 
the  tail  is  brought  out  of  the  slip-stream  in  whole  or  in  })art.  thus  approaching  more  nearly 
the  second  limiting  condition. 

It  can  be  seen  from  physical  reasoning  that,  if  the  slip-stream  velocity  is  kept  constant 
wliile  the  air-speed  varies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  lift  constant,  the  stability^  must  be 
nearly  independent  of  C.  G.  position,  as  the  form  of  a  curve  of  moments  due  to  a  series  of  parallel 
forces  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  moment  axis  if  the  sum  of  the  upward  forces  })e 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  machine  at  every  angle  of  attack,  and  a  shift  of  the  (\  G.  there- 
fore changes  the  wing  moment  l)y  the  same  amount  for  all  angles. 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  always  advantageous  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  efficiency  of  the  tail  surfaces 
as  measured  by  the  slope  of  the  curve  of  lift  coefficients.  If  a 
section  flat  on  one  side  and  cambered  on  the  other  be  tested 
at  both  positive  and  negative  angles  (measuring  angles  from 
the  zero  lift  position  and  defining  their  sigur^  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  cambered  surface  is  uppermost),  it  is  found  that 
the  curve  of  lift  coefficient  against  angle  of  attack  has  the 
general  form  shown  in  figure  1,  and  that  the  slope  of  the 
curve  at  the  point  corresponding  to  any  given  positive  lift 
coefficient  (except  a  very  small  one)  is  materially  greater  than 
that  at  the  point  where  there  is  a  negative  Lc  of  the  same 
absolute  magnitude.  The  tail-plane  should  therefore  be  so 
set,  for  best  efficiency,  as  normally  to  work  at  a  positive  angle. 
Since  the  C.  P.  of  the  wings  is  behind  the  C.  G.  at  all  times  on 
some  airplanes,  and  at  all  except  very  low  speeds  on  all,  the 
load  on  the  tail-plane  is  normally  do\\Tiward.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  a  downward  force  while  the  tail  is  set  at  a 
positive  angle  of  attack,  using  the  term  positive  angle  to 
denote  the  condition  in  which  the  fiat  surface  of  the  tail 
experiences  a  larger  normal  pressure  (algebraic  value)  than  the  cambered  surface,  the  tail  must 
be  inverted,  with  the  flat  surface  on  top.  It  appears  from  the  analysis  that  this  disposition, 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  Pfalz  and  numerous  other  machines,  possesses  distinct 
advantages.  The  increase  in  stability-  by  inversion  of  the  tail  should  be  greatest  at  high 
speeds,  as  it  is  at  high  speeds  that  the  normally  placed  tail-plane  meets  the  air  at  a  large 
negative  angle  where  the  slope  of  the  lift  curve  is  small,  and  there  is  consequently  more  room 
for  improvement  under  those  conditions  than  under  any  others.  At  intermediate  speeds, 
where  the  load  on  the  tail  is  small  and  where  there  is  little  difference  in  the  form  and  slope  of 
the  lift  curve  for  equal  positive  and  negative  coefficients,  it  should  make  little  difference  whether 
the  upper  or  lower  surface  is  the  cambered  one.  The  position  of  the  C.  G.  and  the  tail  area  can 
therefore  be  modified  to  change  the  stability  of  the  airplane  at  all  speeds,  while  the  relation 
between  stability  at  high  speeds  and  at  low  can  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by^  altering  the 

sectional  form. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  STABILITY  WITH  LOCKED  CONTROLS. 

The  experiments  made  to  verify  the  above  theory  and  to  determine  the  degree  of  stability 
fall  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  the  airplane  was  flown  under  the  control  of  the  pilot,  the 
elevator  angles  were  dertermined  for  several  air-speeds  and  a  constant  throttle  setting,  and  the 
angles  thus  measured  were  plotted  against  air-speed.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the 
airplane  was  actually  flown  with  the  elevator  locked  in  several  different  positions  and  the  nature 
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of  i(s  motion  u  mm  ohscrvcd.  in  order  llml  Ili(>  cxpcriiiicMls  mi^^liJ  not  ]w  cornpliciid-d  l>v  imv 
inlcniction  of  lon^il  iidinal  and  liilcral  slahilily  llic  locking  device!  wa-s  so  arranj^ed  a.s  ((»  perniil 
the  stick  lo  l»e  nioNcd  from  sich^  to  side  wliile  ke(>|)in;^  il  in  llio  Hume  foni-and-aft  (»onili(jn.  TIm! 
[)ilot  was  thus  able  at  all  times  to  make;  ns<!  (»f  (lie  riiddei-  an<l  ailerons  to  keep  tlu;  air])lane  ofi 
an  even  keel  laterally.  The  nieasunMiienl  of  elesalor  anj^les  and  tli(»  (-urves  based  on  tluwe 
nieasuremonts  admittedly  aro  not  very  accurate  in  form,  »is  the  constant  fln(tuuli(»ns  in 
position  (hio  to  mimit(!  air  disturhancos  are  lar^fi  in  comparison  with  the  changes  of  aiif^le  jts 
the  sp(»ed  chan<^es,  the  stability  being  very  near  to  neutral  in  most  instances.  Ifowever,  while 
the  accui-acy  is  not  gieat  enouj^h  to  j)(>rmit  of  the  makinj^  of  delicate  d(!terminations  of  the 
l)()int  at  which  the  instability  appears  or  of  refined  analysis  of  the  effect  of  changes  in  the 
airplane,  it  is  still  sullicient  to  show  any  large  variations  in  stability  and  to  check  the  analysis 
approximately. 

The  variables  which  were  changed  in  these  experiments  were: 

(a)  Horizontal  position,  or  -V-coordinate,  of  the  V.  G. 

(6)   Stagger. 

(c)  Anglo  of  setting  of  the  tail-plane. 

(d)  Sectional  form  of  tail-plane. 

(e)  Vertical  position,  or  Z-coordinate,  of  the  C.  G. 

A  JN4II  was  used  in  all  these  experiments.  Assembly  drawings  of  this  airplane  were  given 
in  Report  No.  70.  The  1)H4  is  the  only  other  type  of  airplane  on  which  any  full-scale  experi- 
ments on  stability  with  locked  controls  or  on  elevator  positions  have  been  carried  on  in  America. 
(b)  has  the  same  elTect  as  (a)  in  that  it  moves  the  (1  G.  relative  to  the  wings,  but  changing  the 
stagger  also  has  a  direct  effect,  as  it  modifies  the  travel  of  the  center  of  pressure  of  the  wings. 
It  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  stagger  below  normal  if  the  C.  G.  is  to  be  brought  very  far  fonvard 
on  the  mean  chord,  as  the  attachment  of  enough  weight  at  the  nose  to  move  the  C.  G.  to  a 
distance  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  chord  from  the  leading  edge  of  the  mean  chord  would 
bring  the  C.  G.  so  close  behind  the  axle  as  to  entail  serious  danger  of  nosing  over.  The  tail- 
plane  angle  was  modified  by  placing  blocks  under  the  leading  or  trailing  edge,  the  fin  being  cut 
away  at  the  bottom  to  provide  clearance.  The  sectional  forms  tested  were  three  in  number. 
The  standard  tail  was  tested  both  in  normal  position  and  inverted,  and  the  third  arrangement 
was  a  tail  of  symmetrical  section  made  by  attaching  convex  fairings  on  the  flat  lower  surfaces 
of  the  ribs  of  the  standard  tail.  Only  a  single  alteration  was  made  in  the  vertical  position  of 
the  C.  G.;  a  weight  being  attached  to  the  axle  during  one  test. 

The  data  permitting  direct  study  of  the  effect  of  C.  G.  position  without  the  introduction 
of  any  other  complicating  factors  are  unfortunatel}'  rather  sparse.  As  already  noted,  the  C.  G. 
can  not  be  moved  far  forward  of  its  normal  position  without  danger  of  nosing  over,  and  move- 
ment to  the  rear  through  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  chord  length  makes  the  airplane  tail- 
heavy  and  tiresome,  if  not  dangerous,  to  fly.  Tests  with  the  C.  G.  position  coefficient  (the 
ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  leading  edge  of  the  mean  chord  and  a  line  through  the  C.  G. 
perpendicular  to  the  tlirust  line  to  the  chord  length)  at  0.365  and  0.335,  the  stagger  being  13 
inches  in  both  cases,  show  an  improvement  of  stability  with  the  throttle  closed  as  the  C.  G.  is 
moved  forward.     With  the  throttle  open,  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  negligible. 

This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  theoretical  deduction.  As  in  the  cases  detafled  in 
Report  No.  70,  the  airplane  is  stable  at  large  angles  of  attack  and  unstable  at  all  speeds  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Instability  with  the  throttle  closed  appears  at  a  mean  speed  of  78  m.  p.  h.  with  a 
C.  G.  coefficient  of  0.365,  at  82  m.  p.  h.when  the  coefficient  is  0.335.  This  difference,  while 
distinct,  is  much  smafler  than  might  have  been  predicted.  It  is  probable  that  one  reason  for 
the  small  apparent  effect  of  the  C.  G.  position  is  that  the  tail-plane  in  this  series  of  tests  was 
blocked  up  to  a  negative  angle  (2.9°  to  the  top  longeron),  that  the  elevators  had  to  be  pufled 
down  to  maintain  equilibrium,  and  that  they  were  pulled  down  farther  when  the  C.  G.  was  back 
and  the  machine  was  tail-heavy  than  when  it  was  forward.  The  combination  of  tail-plane  and 
elevator  then  acts  rouglily  as  a  cambered  surface,  and  the  camber  is  deepest  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  surface  in  producing  lift  is  highest  when  the  C.  G.  is  farthest  back.  This  increased 
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cfTcctivcncss  of  the  tail  unit  partially  counterbalances  the  less  sta])le  form  of  the  curve  of  moments 
due  to  the  wings.  Not  even  with  a  C.  G.  coefficient  of  0.29,  this  being  the  farthest  forward 
position  that  was  tried,  was  there  complete  stability  at  high  speeds.  The  prediction  from  the 
model  test  that  stability  at  all  speeds  would  be  obtained  with  a  C.  G.  coefTicient  of  0.35  is  thus 
shown  to  be  incorrect  for  this  machine,  and  it  is  evident  either  that  the  travel  of  the  C.  P.  of 
the  wings  in  free-flight  is  different  from  that  found  from  a  model  test  or  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  tail  is  less  than  was  estimated.  The  latter  is  very  probable,  as  the  aspect  ratio  of  the  tail 
is  low  and  the  section  thin. 

Changes  in  stagger,  like  those  in  C.  G.  position,  had  very  little  direct  effect.  It  is  necessary- 
to  use  a  positive  stagger  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  chord  if  any  improvement  in  stability  is 
to  be  secured  by  modification  of  the  nature  of  the  center  of  pressure  travel,  and  the  maximum 
stagger  used  in  any  of  these  tests  on  the  JN4H  was  the  normal  amount,  27  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  modification  in  the  tail-plane  angle  was  much  larger  than  had  been  anticipated. 
As  a  concrete  instance,  three  tests  made  with  different  tail-plane  settings  may  be  compared. 
With  the  tail  plane  set  flat  on  the  top  longerons,  the  airplane  became  unstable  at  57  m.  p.  h. 
with  throttle  open  and  at  62  m.  p.  h.  when  gliding.  With  the  tail-plane  set  at  —  1.4°  to  the  top 
longerons  the  corresponding  figures  were  67  and  72  m.  p.  h.,  and  when  the  angle  of  setting  was 
increased  to  —2.9°  the  critical  speed  was  75  m.  p.  h.,  both  with  open  and  with  closed  thr  ttle. 
It  can  not  be  claimed  that  these  speeds  are  correct  to  any  high  order  of  accuracy,  but  they 
are  probably  good  to  within  a  maximum  error  of  6  m.  p.  h.  and  a  probable  error  of  3  m.  p.  h. 
The  apparent  change  of  stability  with  change  of  tail-plane  setting  is  large  enough  so  that, 
despite  the  considerable  errors  which  may  be  present,  the  general  trend  of  the  variation,  at  least, 
is  fairly  certain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  speed  in  which  the  airplane  is  stable  constantly 
increases  as  the  rear  of  the  tail-plane  is  raised.  This  points  to  a  considerable  indirect 
advantage  in  moving  the  C.  G.  forward,  as  the  elevator  angle  for  zero  force  on  the  stick  (a  con- 
dition alwaj's  to  be  sought  for  when  in  equilibrium  at  normal  speeds,  even  if  stability  must  be 
sacrificed  to  obtain  it)  probably  is  nearl}-  independent  of  the  tail-plane  setting,  and  the  angle 
between  tail-plane  and  elevator  when  properly  balanced  is  therefore  greatest  when  the  C.  G.  is 
far  forward  and  when  the  tail-plane  has  to  be  set  at  a  large  negative  angle  to  keep  the  nose  up. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  setting  the  two  portions  of  the  surface  at  a  large  angle  to 
each  other  improves  the  tail  efficiency.  Study  of  the  results  of  wind  tunnel  tests  on  wings  with 
hinged  rear  portions  set  at  various  angles  does  not  indicate  a  change  in  slope  of  the  lift  coefficient 
curve  sufficient  to  account  for  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  observed  in  the  present  experiments, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  direct  effect  of  tail-plane  setting  would  be  much  less  if  the  tail  were 
of  reasonably  thick  and  efficient  section  than  it  was  in  the  present  case  where  the  section  of 
the  tail  approximated  to  that  of  a  flat  plate.  The  effect  of  tail-plane  setting  on  stability'  was 
much  less  marked  in  the  DH4  than  in  the  JN  (see  Report  No.  70). 

The  effect  of  sectional  form  is  to  change  the  relative  stability  at  different  speeds,  as  was 
predicted  from  the  theoretical  analysis.  The  building  up  of  the  tail-plane  to  a  symmetrical 
form  increases  the  stability  at  high  speeds  while  decreasing  it  at  low,  and  the  inversion  of  the 
tail-plane  has  the  same  effect  in  a  still  more  marked  degree.  The  inversion  of  the  tail-plane 
raised  the  speed  at  which  instability  appeared  by  5  m.  p.  h.,  and  made  the  instability  much  less 
marked  when  it  did  appear,  the  elevator  angle  with  throttle  closed,  with  6  inches  stagger,  and 
with  the  tail-plane  at  —1°,  var3^ing  thj'ough  a  total  range  of  less  than  5°  at  all  speeds  from  60 
to  91  m.  p.  h. 

The  next  experiments  dealt  with  the  effect  of  lowering  the  C.  G.,  the  object  being  to  reduce 
the  difference  between  the  balance  with  thi'ottle  open  and  with  throttle  closed  by  bringing  the 
C.  G.  below  the  thrust  line  and  so  causing  the  thrust  to  produce  a  diving  moment  counterbalanc- 
ing the  stalling  moment  due  to  the  action  of  the  slipstream  on  the  controls.  The  C.  G.  was 
lowered  about  1\  inches  in  the  only  experiment  of  this  series  so  far  conducted,  and  no  effect  was 
apparent,  presumably  because  the  change  was  not  large  enough.  Calculations  of  a  neces- 
sarily very  approximate  nature  indicate  that  the  C.  G.  would  have  to  be  lowered  about  a  foot 
to  bring  the  curves  for  all  throttle  settings  into  coincidence. 
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Suininnri/iiifj:  IIk^  results  of  (licsd  (vxpcriniciits,  it  iiuiy  \h\  sjiid  tlmt  tlwy  clicck  oxtrcm«*ly 
WoU  with  tlio  theory  (>xc(>|)t  thnt  I  he  cd'cct  of  ('.  (1.  posilion  is  loss,  thiit  of  tnil-phiric  sr-ttin^f 
juoro,  than  was  expected. 

As  ail  iii(h>x  of  the  iua<j;iiitn(h's  of  (he  lotal  eU'ects  of  tliese  iiiodihcations,  the?  curves  fr»r 
th(^  ,JN  with  the  staiuhird  ri«^j^in<^  ar(>  plotted  in  (ij^ure  '2  to<^<'ther  with  thos('  f(»r  the  most  stnM(! 
an'an«j;(<iuent^  tried  ((>  inches  sta}2;<i;er,  coellicieiit  of  (\  (I.  position  O.'i'.H),  tail-phine  inverted  and 
set  with  chord  at   -  1°  to  top  U)n<^(M'()ns). 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  ACTUAL  FLIGHT  WITH  LOCKED  CONTROLS. 

To  secure  the  most  direct  possible  check  on  all  of  this  theoretical  and  experimental  work, 
a  number  of  attempts  to  fly  the  aii'plane  with  the  elevator  controls  locked  were  made.  It  was 
found  that,  as  indicated  by  the  angle  curves,  the  standard  JN  was  quite  unstable  except  at  very 
low  speeds.  When  the  stagger  was  decreased  to  13  inches  and  the  tail-plane  set  at  —2°  to  the 
top  longeron  the  airplane  was  stable  with  locked  controls  throughout  the  range  of  normal  flight 
speeds  when  the  throttle  was  closed  and  at  speeds  up  to  65  m.  p.  h.  with  open  throttle.  The 
"peak"  of  the  curve  of  elevator  angles,  supposed  to  represent  the  point  where  instability  begins, 
is  at  approximately  72  m.  p.  h.,  but  the  curve  is  so  flat  between  this  point  and  65  m.  p.  h.  that 
a  "bump"  or  other  disturbance  is  likely  to  throw  the  airplane  over  the  "peak,"  to  an  angle 
corresponding  with  a  speed  greater  than  72  m.  p.  h.  When  this  happens,  the  speed  continues 
to  increase,  and  the  machine  would  presumably  ultimately  go  over  on  its  back  if  the  pilot  did 
not  resume  control.  This  smallness  of  the  reserve  of  statical  stability  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
atmospheric  or  other  disturbing  factors  is  an  objectionable  feature  of  all  arrangements  in 
which  the  stability  curve  is  very  nearly  horizontal  for  a  considerable  distance  (as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  inverted  tail-plane,  already  discussed). 

The  airplane  could  be  set  oscillating,  with  the  controls  locked,  by  quickly  opening  and 
closing  the  throttle.  When  this  was  done  anywhere  within  the  stable  range  of  speeds  the  air- 
plane started  oscillating  with  a  period  of  about  20  seconds,  the  motion  being  well  damped 
and  dying  out  quickly.  In  normal  weather  the  flight  with  locked  elevator,  aside  from  such  arti- 
ficially-produced irregularities,  is  very  steady,  comparing  favorably  in  that  respect  with  fully- 
controlled  flight  by  the  average  pilot. 
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The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  experimental  work  are  that  the  C.  G.  should  he 
far  forward,  certainly  not  over  30  per  cent  of  the  mean  chord  hack  of  the  leading  edge  of  that 
chord,  that  the  tail-plane  should  he  at  a  negative  angle  such  that  the  machine  balances  without 
any  force  on  the  stick  at  the  best  climbing  speed,  that  the  C.  G.  should  be  as  low  relative  to  the 
thrust  line  as  is  possible  without  disarranging  the  essentials  of  the  design  or  decreasing  its 
usefulness  in  any  way,  and  that  the  tail  should  lie  of  thicker  section  than  is  the  common  prac- 
tice at  present,  with  at  least  a  part  of  the  convex  camber  on  the  lower  surface.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  sure  until  more  data  on  numerous  different  types  of  airplanes  have  become  available,  but 
it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  ordinarily  be  advisable  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  using  a  flat  upper 
surface  with  a  convex  Jower. 

STABILITY  WITH  FREE  CONTROLS. 

Stability  with  free  controls  is  much  more  difficult  to  treat  theoretically  than  is  that  with 
controls  fixed,  but  it  is  easier  to  secure  accurate  experimental  data  for  the  first  condition  than 
for  the  second. 

As  pointed  out  in  Report  No.  70,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  accurately  the  behavior  of  an 
airplane  with  free  controls  except  after  an  exhaustive  series  of  tests  on  the  pressure  distribu- 
tion over  the  tail,  as  the  moment  about  the  hinge  is  governed  by  the  position  of  the  center  of 
pressure  of  the  elevator  and  the  motion  of  the  center  of  pressure  on  a  surface  hinged  to  the 
rear  of  another  surface  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  especially  when  the  elevator  is  set  at  an  angle 
close  to  that  of  zero  lift,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  a  properly  balanced  airplane.  An  approach 
to  the  theory  of  stability  with  free  controls  can  best  be  made  by  considering  separately  several 
simplified  cases. 

The  simplest  possible  case  is  that  in  which,  as  on  the  old  Grade  and  Wright  model  B,  the 
Salmson,  and  some  of  the  Halberstadts  and  Moranes,  there  is  no  tail-plane,  the  whole  hori- 
zontal tail-surface  moving  as  one  piece  (or,  in  the  Wright  and  Grade,  flexing).  The  air  load 
on  such  an  elevator  must  be  downward,  thus  acting  with  the  weight  of  the  elevator,  whenever 
the  center  of  pressure  of  the  wings  is  behind  the  C.  G.  With  the  C.  G.  located  in  accordance 
with  the  present  practice,  the  total  moment  about  the  hinge  is  likely  to  be  such  as  to  requu-e 
a  pull  on  the  stick  at  all  times,  the  au'plane  not  being  truly  balanced  at  any  speed  unless  a  spring 
or  elastic  is  attached  to  the  stick  to  hold  it  back  and  reduce  the  effort  required  from  the  pilot. 
This  expedient  is  employed  on  the  Salmson.  Obviously,  since  the  center  of  pressure  moves 
farther  to  the  rear  of  the  C.  G.  as  the  angle  of  attack  decreases,  the  download  carried  by  the 
elevator  increases  as  the  speed  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  since,  as  shown  in  Report  No. 
70,  the  criterion  of  stability  with  free  controls  is  that  the  pull  on  the  stick  must  decrease,  and 
ultimately  become  a  push,  as  the  speed  increases,  the  moment  about  the  hinge  must  decrease 
with  increasing  speed.  If  the  moment  is  to  decrease  while  the  force  increases,  it  is  evident  that 
the  center  of  pressure  on  the  elevator  must  move  forward  as  the  speed  rises. 

At  this  point  in  the  analysis  three  cases  must  be  recognized  and  treated  separately,  two 
relating  to  gliding  conditions  and  one  to  flight  with  the  throttle  open.  It  has  just  been  seen  that 
Zc2  ^2^S  where  L^^  is,  as  before,  the  lift  coefficient  for  the  tail,  increases  with  increasing  speed. 
The  rate  of  change  of  the  force  on  the  tail,  or  the  amount  of  change  for  a  given  alteration  in 
speed,  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  C.  G.,  but  the  relative  change,  the  ratio  of  the  forces 
for  any  given  pair  of  speeds,  is  governed  entirely  by  that  factor.  Writing  the  complete  equation 
for  force  on  the  elevator,  the  symbols  having  the  same  significance  as  in  the  part  of  the  report 
dealing  with  locked  controls: 

"     -  "     '         X  —a  X  —a 

T ILv^JZ^-y    V A^  -a 

^^""     A^V'^x'-a~^''^A^x'-a 
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I  )ill'ci'('iil  inline  this  with  rcspcM'l.  to  llic  iint,'l('  i»f  Mtlnrk,  iicj^loct  iii;^  vnriiit  ions  in  t' : 


Assuiiiiii'^ /,,.,     i\X     /",iis  Ix'foro: 

(la 


(l<  " 


=  -  -/  X    ,         X    ,  "  X     (x  -  rt     f  a  X  , 


If  (ho  expression  inside  tlie  brackets  is  positive,  the  lift  coeflleient  of  the  elevator  must  decrease 
in  !vl)soluto  value  as  the  an<j;lo  of  attack  decreases  and  tlie  speed  (»f  (Ii<,dit  increases,  whil'  tlic 
chanj;e  is  in' the  reverse  direction  if  the  sum  of  the  bracketed  terms  is  nej^ative.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  for  slal)ilitv  with  free  controls  that  the  c(>nter  of  pressure  of  the  tail  move  for- 
ward as  the  lift  coedicient  decreases  if  the  C.  G.  is  forward  of  a  certain  critical  pf)int,  the  location 
of  which  depends  on  the  characteristics  of  the  wing,  and  must  move  forward  with  an  increasinj^ 
Le  if  the  C.  G.  is  behind  that  point.  In  other  words,  the  C.  P.  travel  on  the  elevator  must  be 
"stable"  in  the  first  case,  "unstable"  in  the  second.  In  w'ings  of  normal  form  for  which  the 
calculation  has  been  made,  the  farthest  forward  location  of  the  point  just  alluded  to  ranged 
from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  way  back  on  the  mean  chord  (assuming  the  strict  appli- 
cability of  wind  tunnel  results).  At  low  speeds  the  point  lies  about  30  per  cent  of  the  chord 
length  from  the  leading  edge.  If  the  C.  G.  were  exactly  coincident  with  the  critical  point  at 
any  instant,  the  angle  between  the  elevator  and  the  relative  wind  would  not  change  at  all  as 
the  speed  changed  slightly.  The  center  of  pressure  on  the  tail  therefore  could  not  move,  and  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  secure  stability  with  free  controls  as  shown  by  the  curve  of  stick 
forces  (see  Report  No.  70). 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  case  of  flight  with  open  throttle.  This,  as  for  locked 
controls,  will  be  treated  on  the  extreme  assumption  of  a  constant  velocity  in  the  slip-stream. 
Since  the  load  on  the  tail  increases  with  increasing  speed  of  flight,  it  is  evident  that  the  lift 
coefficient  for  the  tail  must  increase  if  the  speed  in  the  slip-stream  remains  constant.  The 
reasoning  is  then  the  same  as  for  the  case  Avith  throttle  closed  and  C.  G.  back,  and  the  travel  of 
the  center  of  pressure  must  be  "unstable."  If  the  C.  G.  is  forward  of  the  critical  point,  then, 
the  requirements  for  stability  with  open  and  with  closed  throttle  are  diametrically  opposed 
and  absolutely  incompatible.  In  this  type  of  machine  (one  with  no  fixed  tail-plane)  the  stability 
with  free  controls  is  actually  injuriously  affected  by  moving  the  C.  G.  forward  beyond  a  certain 
point.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  other  arrangements  are  not  subject  to  this  disadvantage,  or 
at  least  not  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  use  of  an  elevator  without  a  tail-plane  is  therefore  to  be 
avoided  if  stability  is  desired,  entirely  apart  from  its  disadvantages  in  respect  of  ease  of  control, 
other  things  being  equal. 

The  next  illustrative  case  to  be  analyzed  is  that  in  which  there  are  a  separate  tail-plane 
and  elevator  working  entirely  independently  of  each  other,  being  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the 
Bleriot  XI  bis,  instead  of  in  tandem,  as  is  the  present  practice.  In  this  case  the  tail-plane 
carries  a  down  load  at  high  speeds  and  an  up  load  at  low.  If  the  tail-plane  be  made  large  enough, 
and  be  set  at  a  large  enough  negative  angle,  to  give  statical  stability  by  the  locked-control  crite- 
rion and  to  balance  the  airplane  at  some  angle  in  the  normal  flying  range  without  any  assistance 
from  the  elevators  (that  is,  if  a  wind  tunnel  test  of  a  model  with  the  elevators  removed  gives  a 
curve  of  pitching  moments  which  has  a  negative  slope  every^vhere  and  which  cuts  the  axis  of 
zero  moment  somewhere  between  0°  and  12°),  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  elevator  section  be 
assumed  to  be  symmetrical  about  its  center  line  and  if  the  effect  of  the  elevator's  weight  be 
neglected  or  be  assumed  balanced  by  a  spring  or  counterweight,  the  airplane  wdll  fly  with  no 
force  on  the  stick  at  the  same  angle  and  speed  at  which  it  was  found  to  be  in  equilibrium  with 
the  elevators  removed.  Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  at  any  higher  speed  will 
require  that  the  elevator  furnish  a  diving  moment  to  counteract  the  stalling  moment  due  to  the 
inherent  stability  without  the  elevators,  and  there  will  therefore  be  an  upward  load  on  the  ele- 
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vators  and  a  push  on  tlio  stick.  At  all  speeds  lower  than  the  normal  trimminjj  speed,  similarly, 
(liere  must  be  a  ])ull  on  the  stick.  It  is  then  certain  that  the  airplane  will  be  completely  stable 
with  free  controls  at  the  normal  trimming  speed,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  slope  of  the 
stick  force  curve  is  cvcryAvhere  negative,  as  would  be  necessary  if  there  wore  to  be  stability  at 
all  speeds.  If  the  elevator  section  is  not  symmetrical,  but  is  of  aerofoil  form,  the  elevators  will 
take  up  a  position  for  which  the  moment  about  the  hinge  is  zero.  There  will  then  be  a  down- 
ward force  if  the  upper  surface  of  the  elevator  is  convex  and  the  lower  one  flat  or  at  least  less 
convex,  as  the  lift  coefficient  for  an  aerofoil  section  is  always  negative  when  the  moment  about 
the  leading  edge  is  zero.  The  elevator  will  therefore  give  a  stalling  monient,  and  the  airplane 
will  fly  in  equilibrium  with  free  controls  at  a  larger  angle  of  attack  than  that  at  which  the 
moment  is  zero  with  the  elevators  removed. 

If  the  weight  of  the  elevators  be  taken  into  account  it  is  clear  that  they  will  hang  down 
at  such  an  angle  that  the  moment  about  the  hinge  due  to  the  air  forces  is  equal  to  that  due  to 
the  weight.     In  general,  this  means  that  there  will  be  a  small  upward  force  on  the  elevators 
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and  that  a  diving  moment  will  act  on  the  airplane  as  a  result.  The  effect  of  elevator  weight  on 
stability  and  on  the  form  of  the  stick  force  curves  can  best  be  shown  with  the  aid  of  a  graph. 
The  curves  of  lift  coefficient  and  of  moment  coefficient  (moment  about  the  leading  edge)  for 
a  symmetrical  section  are  diagranunatically  shown  in  figure  3,  and  those  for  a  representative 
aerofoil  section  are  similarly  shown  in  figure  4.  All  of  these  curves  are  straight  lines,  to  a  first 
order  of  approximation,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  zero  lift  angle.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
on  an  airplane  with  an  elevator  of  symmetrical  section  the  elevators  hang  at  the  angle  repre- 
sented by  the  line  AA'  when  flying  at  the  speed  Fj,  and  that,  at  the  higher  speed  Y^,  they  would 
hang  freely  at  the  angle  indicated  by  BB'  (of  course  there  can  actually  be  only  one  trimming 
speed  for  steady  flight  with  free  elevators),  the  moment  coefficients  at  the  two  angles  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  corresponding  speeds  since  the  total  moment  must 
be  constant  and  equal  to  the  moment  of  weight.  Since  the  curves  of  L^.  and  M^.  are  both 
straight  lines  passing  tlirough  the  origin,  the  ratio  of  the  two  is  the  same  at  all  angles  of  attack. 
Then,  since  M^  is  inversely  proportional  to  F^  the  total  lift  on  the  elevators,  or  product 
of  Lc  and  F^,  is  constant.  The  lift  is  the  same  at  BB'  as  at  AA' ,  the  diving  moments  in  the 
two  cases  are  therefore  the  same,  and  the  analysis  carried  through  for  the  weightless  elevator 
holds  good  without  change.  It  is  still  true  that  an  increase  of  speed  requires  a  diving  moment 
from  the  elevator,  that  this  in  turn  exacts  an  increase  in  the  up  load  on  the  surface,  and  that 
an  increasing  up  load  means  an  increasing  moment  about  the  hinge  and  a  pull  on  the  stick,  so 
that  there  is  stability  with  free  controls  at  least  at  the  trimming  speed.  It  is  now,  however, 
apparent,  since  each  successive  increase  of  lift  entails  a  further  increase  of  moment  about  the 
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liiiii^(>,  lliiil  lilt'  ciirNC  (if  slick  ("(ifccs  luis  II  positive  slope  jrnl  ;i  sfjihlc  foiiii  1  liroii^^lioiiL  iIh- 
wliolci  rim^(<  of  ili^lit  sptM'ds. 

Passiiifij  now  to  (lie  case  oi"  (lie  ncrofoil  seel  ion,  mIicic  (lui  riirvos  of  L^  arul  M,.  u<>  lf)n^<T 
intorsocL  nl  (lie  origin,  it.  is  evident  tliut  it  is  no  longer  Iiiki  tJmt  total  lift  and  total  inouu-nt 
nro  in  a  fixed  I'atio  fo  (>iieli  oIIkt.  In  passiiifj^  fi'oin  AA'  to  /i/i'  in  fif^un;  4,  ehooHin^  li/i'  ho  that 
Jl/'.-F- will   he  eonslnnl,  /.,.  aclunlly  changes  sif^n.      I''or  nn  aerofoil  section  rifjlit  Hide  nj),  a.s  tlio 

speed  increases  and  Jlf^  decreases  the  al<^(il)raic  value  of    '.  ^rows  less  and  the  diving  moment  durr  to 

the  free-han<2;in^  eh'valor  decreases  and  hecomes  at  very  high  speeds  n  stalling  moment.  This 
is  desirahle  from  the  standpoint  of  stahility,  as  tlie  free  elevator  works  with  the  tail-plane  to 
return  tlie  machine  (o  its  original  altitude,  and  the  force  which  must  he  cxertful  on  the  stick 
to  fly  the  *airj)lane  at  any  speed  other  tiian  its  trimming  speed  is  therehy  increased.  If  the 
elevators  were  flat  ahove  and  camlxMvd  helow  the  condition  would  he  reversed,  and  the  lift 
for  constant  hinge  moment  would  change  in  a  manner  disadvantageous  for  stahility. 

In  the  case  of  an  airplane  where  the  elevator  is  hinged  to  the  rear  of  a  tail-j)lan(^  it  is  only 
possihlo  to  reason  by  analogy  from  the  simpler  type  of  tail  surface  just  discussed.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  moment  and  lift  coefTicients  is  now  dependent  in  a  rather  indc^terminate 
manner  on  the  angle  of  attack.  Tn  general,  however,  it  is  sufTicient  for  stability  that  the  cune 
of  pitching  moments  should  have  a  negative  slope  at  all  points  when  tested  without  the  ele- 
vators and  that  a  curve  of  coefficients  of  moment  al)out  the  elevator  hinge  plotted  against 
lift  coeflicicnt  should  have  a  negative  slope  at  all  points  for  all  angles  of  the  tail-plane.  If  the 
first  of  these  conditions  is  observed  both  with  throttle  open  and  with  throttle  closed,  the  air- 
plane will  be  stable  with  free  controls  under  both  of  these  conditions  of  operation.  These 
specifications  are  not  absolutely  rigorous,  as  the  force  on  the  tail-plane  and  its  effect  on  sta- 
bility are  somewhat  aflfcctcd  by  the  presence  of  the  elevator,  especially  if  the  elevator  is  a 
heavy  one.  The  efficiency  of  the  tail  is,  as  already  noted,  greatest  when  the  elevator  is  set 
at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  tail-plane.  A  heavy  elevator,  which  hangs  down  below  the 
line  of  tlie  r(^lative  wind  and  which  requires  that  the  tail-plane  be  set  at  a  larger  negative  angle 
to  maintain  equilibrium  at  any  given  speed  than  would  be  necessary  with  a  lighter  control 
member,  offers  some  advantage  in  this  respect.  Other  things  being  equal,  and  neglecting  the 
direct  effect  of  C.  G.  position  on  stability,  a  tail-heavy  airplane  would  have  a  more  "stable" 
curve  of  stick  forces  than  would  one  properly  balanced,  as  the  elevator  has  to  be  pulled  down 
to  preserve  equilibrium  on  the  tail-heavy  machine  and  this  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  tail- 
plane.  To  secure  a  true  measure  of  the  effect  of  a  change  in  C.  G.  position  the  tail-plane  should 
be  adjusted,  after  the  change,  to  such  an  angle  that  the  airplane  will  trim  with  free  controls 
at  the  same  speed  as  before,  and  it  should  be  found,  if  this  is  done,  that  there  nearly  always  is  an 
improvement  of  stability  by  moving  the  C.  G.  forward,  the  exceptions  being  machines  with 
very  small  tail-planes. 

Another  reason,  in  addition  to  that  just  mentioned,  for  the  increasingly  stable  form  of  the 
stick  force  curve  as  the  negative  angle  of  tail-plane  setting  is  increased,  is  that  a  given  change 
of  setting  means  a  change  of  lift  coefficient  for  the  tail-plane  which  is  approximate!}"  the  same 
for  all  angles  of  attack.  The  total  stalling  moment  due  to  the  change  is  then  proportional  to 
the  sc[uare  of  the  speed,  and  the  additional  upward  force  on  the  elevator  and  decrease  (alge- 
braic) of  stick  force  necessary  to  produce  a  diving  moment  to  balance  this  stalling  moment  is 
accordingly  greater  at  high  speed  than  at  Ioav.  The  effect  therefore  is  to  move  the  stick  force 
curve  downward,  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  tilt  it  so  that  negative  slopes  are  increased,  positive 
slopes  decreased.  This  phenomenon  was  discussed  in  Report  No.  70,  already  referred  to  on 
several  occasions,  in  connection  with  the  testing  of  a  DH-4  with  several  different  settings  of  the 
adjustable  tail-plane.  The  condition  connecting  i^  and  l/g  for  the  elevator  is  observed  on  the 
BE-2A^,  BE-2C'',  and  the  JN-2^  the  only  machines  for  which  hinge  moment  tests  are  available. 

'■>  Report  of  British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  1912-13,  Rep.  No.  74,  p.  123. 

'  Full  Scale  Experiment  on  the  Moment  about  the  Hinge  of  the  Air  Forces  on  an  Elevator;  British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
R.<t  M.  No.  284,1910. 

'  Bulletin  of  the  Airplane  Engineering  Department,  U.  S.  A.:  Dec,  1918. 
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In  fiut,  any  olcvator  wliicli  did  not  have  a  lift-moincnt  curve  with  a  negative  slope  at  all  points 
would  he  ovorl)alanccd.  The  chief  deduction  to  he  drawn  from  this  analysis  is  that  models 
should  he  tested  for  stahility  in  the  wind  tunnel  with  the  elevators  removed,  and  that,  if 
stahility  with  free  controls  is  desired,  the  tail-plane  should  he  large  enough  so  that  the  curve 
of  pitching  moments  from  such  a  test  will  have  a  negative  slope  at  all  points,  hoth  with  and 
without  the  slipstream  effect.  This  points  directly  to  the  advantage  to  he  gained  hy  the  use 
of  a  large  tail-plane  and  small  elevators.  If  possible,  the  tail-plane  and  elevator  should  he 
of  such  sectional  form  that  there  is  a  downward  force  on  the  elevator  when  the  moment  about 
the  hinge  is  zero. 

Heavy  elevators  are  to  be  avoided  for  several  reasons,  chief  among  which  is  the  effect 
of  accelerations  on  the  stick  force  required.  To  give  a  concrete  instance,  the  pull  on  the  stick 
required  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  elevators  in  a  JN  is  8^  poimds.  In  pulling  out  of  a  loop 
with  an  acceleration  of  3g,  the  stick  force  would  be  25  pounds,  even  if  there  were  no  air  load 
at  all  on  the  elevator.  In  the  VE-7  the  pull  under  the  same  conditions  would  be  only  about 
8  pounds.  A  heavy  elevator  increases  both  the  natural  period  of  oscillation  of  the  airplane 
with  free  controls  and  the  damping  of  the  motion,  as  the  accelerations  of  the  elevator  turn  it 
down  during  the  lower  part  of  an  oscillation,  up  during  the  upper  part,  always  moving  so  as 
to  oppose  the  existing  pitching  motion  of  the  airplane. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  discussion  of  experiments  on  stick  forces  something  should  be 
said  with  regard  to  balanced  controls.  Overbalance  may  be  defined  as  the  condition  in  which 
the  curve  of  coefficient  of  hinge  moment  against  lift  coefficient  for  the  elevator  has  a  positive 
slope  at  some  points  for  some  tail-plane  settings,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  types  of 
elevator  may  be  overbalanced  when  hinged  at  the  leading  edge,  although  such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  be  rare.  If  an  elevator  is  much  overbalanced  the  airplane  is  usually  unpleasant,  although 
not  necessarily  dangerous,  to  fly.  Curiously  enough,  the  best  stability  with  free  controls  if  the 
elevator  hinges  are  too  far  back  is  obtained  if  the  airplane  is  extremely  deficient  in  stability 
with  locked  controls.  If  the  machine  is  statically  unstable  when  tested  without  the  elevators 
there  must  be  an  upward  force  on  those  members  at  speeds  below,  a  downward  force  at  those 
above,  the  equilibrium  speed.  The  elevator  being  overbalanced  at  all  speeds,  this  gives  a 
push  on  the  stick  at  high  speeds  and  a  pull  at  low.  Actual  flight  with  free  controls  would 
hardly  be  possible,  however,  as  the  stick  has  no  equilibrium  position  when  the  controls  are 
overbalanced,  but  moves  quickly  to  one  or  the  other  of  its  extreme  limits  of  travel  as  soon  as 
released.  Flight  with  free  controls  would  be  possible  only  if  the  elevators  were  fitted  with 
stops  confining  their  oscillations  between  very  narrow  limits. 

Intentional  and  extreme  overbalancing  forms  the  basis  of  the  "  automatic  rudders"  invented 
by  Col.  Crocco.  The  "automatic  rudder"  consists  of  a  tail  plane  hinged  at  the  rear  and  with 
the  leading  edge  free  to  move  vertically  but  restrained  by  springs.  If  the  aircraft  noses  down 
the  top  load  on  the  tail  plane  is  increased  and  the  leading  edge  moves  dowTiward,  still  further 
increasing  the  downward  force  on  the  tail  plane  and  the  righting  moment  derived  therefrom. 
The  efficiency  of  the  tafl  plane  as  a  stabilizing  factor  can  be  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  this  way. 
This  device  has  been  successfully  employed  on  some  Italian  airships,  and  it  theoretically  is 
equally  applicable  to  airplanes,  but  it  would  probably  be  rendered  unsatisfactory  in  service 
by  excessive  vibration  of  the  tail  plane  and  because  of  the  relatively  short  natural  periods  of 
oscillation  of  an  airplane.  Overbalanced  surfaces  of  any  sort  should  in  general  be  avoided  at 
oil  po^f^ 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  STABILITY  WITH  FREE  CONTROLS. 

The  methods  of  conducting  these  experiments  were  explained  in  report  No.  70.  The 
results  obtained  with  free  controls  are  relatively  more  accurate  than  those  with  locked  controls, 
largely  because  no  communication  between  pilot  and  observer  is  required  and  because  the 
personal  equation  of  only  one  individual  enters  into  the  result.  Also,  more  data  have  been 
obtained  with  free  controls  because  stick-force  measurements  can  be  made  on  any  machine 
without  making  the  slightest  change  or  installing  any  special  equipment,  and  such  measure- 
ments were  therefore  made  on  several  airplanes  on  which  there  was  no  opportunity  to  install 
an  angle  indicator.     In  all  the  tests  on  the  JN  the  machine  was  piloted  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Miller. 
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The  (csls  iiindc  on  llic  ,1 N  1 1  I  iiicliidcMl  n  scries  ileiiliii^r  s\  slenml  jcjill  v  Willi  llie  efFefMs  nf 
(\  (i.  |)()si(i()ii  1111(1  liiil-|)liiiie  selliiij;.  The  curves  for  three  (hd'ereiil  ('.  (1.  |»(tsili(»iis  nii'l  ii  hnl- 
phine  Millie  of  2.1"  to  llie  toj)  loiinccoiis  iiic  ploKcd,  hoth  I'or  open  iiimI  for  c|ok<-(|  Ihrolth*, 
in  li^iirc  .').  1 1  will  he  ohscrved  Ihiii,  iis  prophesied  from  (he  lh(V)rv,  I  he  iiinchinc  is  moHt  Hluhio 
wilh  Ihe  ('.  (!.  hack  when  I  h(>  Ihrolllc  is  open.  The  posilion  of  ihi-  ('.  d.  vvilli  1  Ik-  Ihrol.llo 
closed  seems  (o  hiive  \'er\    liMlc  eU'ecl,  much  less  Ihiiii  would  he  e\po(;t(!(l. 
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The  effect  of  tail-plane  setting  is  shown  in  figure  6,  where  the  curves  for  three  different 
settings  with  a  constant  C.  G.  position  are  given.  The  curves  show  that  the  stability  is  much 
better  with  the  tail  plane  at  -2.4°  to  the  top  longerons  than  with  it  set  at  -  1.4°,  and  that  a 
further  increase  of  angle  of  setting  to  -  2.9°  produced  still  further  improvement  when  gliding, 
but  had  comparatively  little  effect  when  the  throttle  was  more  than  half  opened.  Apparently 
the  most  efficient  camber  for  the  tail  as  a  whole  is  nearly  if  not  quite  reached  when  the  tail  plane 
is  set  at  -  2.4°  and  the  elevators  are  pulled  down  enough  to  balance  the  machine  with  the  C.  G. 
3.5  per  cent  of  the  way  back  on  the  mean  chord. 

The  next  group  of  tests  dealt,  as  in  the  case  of  locked  controls,  with  the  effect  of  sectional 
form  of  the  tail.  It  is  rather  didicult  entirely  to  separate  the  effect  of  sectional  form  from 
such  complicating  factors  as  angle  of  setting.  It  is  obvious  that  data  for  tails  of  different 
types  can  not  be  made  directly  comparable  by  simply  setting  the  tail  planes  in  all  cases  with 
their  chords  at  tlie  same  angle  to  the  wings.     The  best  means  of  obtaining  a  comparison  appears 
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lo  be  to  set  the  several  tails  at  such  angles  that  the  force  on  the  stick  at  economical  speed  will 
be  the  same  in  all  cases.  This  has  been  done  approximately  for  the  standard,  the  inverted, 
and  the  symmetrical  tails  in  figure  7.  The  curves  show,  as  was  deduced  from  theory,  that 
the  cambering  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  tail  increases  the  stability  at  high  speed  while  decreas- 
ing that  at  low.     The  range  of  stability  is  not  increased,  but  the  curve  is  flattened. 

Experiments  on  tlie  effect  of  the  vertical  coordinate  of  the  C.  G.  were  not  carried  far  enough 
to  be  conclusive.  Theoretically,  lowering  the  C.  G.  relative  to  the  thrust  line  should  decrease 
the  effect  of  opening  the  throttle  and  should  increase  the  stability,  since  the  thrust  is  largest  at 
U)W  speeds  and  a  lowering  of  the  C.  G.  produces  the  largest  additi(mal  diving  moment  and  re- 
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quires  the  largest  additional  pull  on  the  stick  under  those  conditions.  Actualh",  however, 
neither  of  these  effects  appeared  when  the  C.  G.  was  lowered  about  an  inch  by  the  attachment 
of  50  pounds  of  lead  to  the  axle.  The  propeller  thrust  on  a  JN4H  at  60  m.  p.  h.  is  470  pounds 
(calculated  from  a  wind-tunnel  test  of  the  propeller).  A  lowering  of  the  C.  G.  by  1  foot  then 
produces  a  diving  moment  of  470  pounds-feet.  Then,  assuming  the  center  of  pressure  of  the 
tail  to  be  distant  18  feet  from  the  C.  G.,  the  down  load  on  the  tail  is  increased  by  26  pounds. 
Part  of  this  additional  load  comes  on  the  tail-plane,  as  the  pulling  up  of  the  elevator  "banks  up 
the  air"  on  the  tail-plane  and  increases  its  lift  coefficient.  Assuming  that  the  additional  force 
is  equally  distributed  between  the  fixed  and  movable  portions  of  the  surface,  and  that  the  center 
of  pressure  of  the  elevator  alone  lies  at  32  per  cent  of  its  chord  behind  its  leading  edge,  this 
being  the  value  determined  in  wind-tunnel  tests  on  the  pressure  distribution  on  a  JX  tail,*  the 
change  in  moment  about  the  elevator  hinge  due  to  lowering  the  C.  G.  b}"  1  foot  would  be  139 
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pounds-iiiclics.  coiTcspoiidiii;,'  lo  ii  clnin^O'  in  slick  f(Ptrc  of  r».7  |»<iiiii(|.s.  Since  llic  imcjiii  scpiini- 
(ion  1){>(av('(«ii  (Ik-  curves  for  dpeii  nnd  closed  lliroKle  iil  (10  m,  p.  h.  is  S,l  ponndH  it  would  tlieo- 
rotically  1)(>  nc'coHHiirv  lo  l(twci'  I  he  ('.  (i.  I.y  1. 1  feel  in  order  lo  brinj,'  Uie  curvcH  to  eoincideru-c. 
This  woidd  nuinifeslly  he  inip()ssil)h>  without  n  eoinph-te  chiineic  iti  Ihe  lype  of  the  uirphine. 

Another  i)ossil)h'  method,  suf^j^'ested  hy  Mr.  K.  II.  Noil  on,  for'  refluciti'.':  shp-strenin  (•{Jc.c.i 
on  (h(>  conlrols  is  to  tip  the  en<,dn(>  down  at  Ihe  front  so  I  hut  the  sii|)-Kl renin  inuU(!H  u  Hnnillor 
)injj;l(^  with  tho  tail-pliuu^  than  does  the  relative  wind  when  lher('  is  no  slip-slreiun.  This  wuh 
tried  out  by  placing;  tapered  blocks  Ix'tween  the  en^dne  and  its  l)earers  so  as  to  inclirjc;  the-  thrust 
line  at  2"  to  tho  toj)  lonj^orons.     Some  improvomont  n^sultod  fioni  this  rlmnj^e,  but  the  f^nin 
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was  not  marked  enough  to  justify  the  recommendation  of  such  an  inchnation  of  the  engine  as  a 
reguLnr  feature  of  design.  An  inchnation  hxrge  enough  to  be  of  much  use  in  neutrahzing  the 
shp-stream  cfTect  on  the  controls  woukl  be  distinctly  detrimental  to  efficiency  at  maximum 
speed.  The  best  way  that  has  yet  appeared  to  reduce  slip-stream  effect  on  a  single-engined 
machine  is  to  use  a  tail  of  large  aspect  ratio  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  lie  outside 
of  the  slip-stream. 

In  closing  the  treatment  of  the  experiments  on  the  JN,  as  an  indication  of  the  net  improve- 
ment of  stability  which  has  resulted  from  all  this  work,  there  are  plotted  in  figure  8  the  curves 
for  the  standard  JN  and  for  the  best  arrangement  finalh^  arrived  at  (6  inches  stagger,  tail-plane 
inverted  and  at  —2°  to  the  top  longerons).  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  stability,  especially  at  high  speeds,  and  that  the  danger  of  the  stick  force  in  a  dive 
increasing  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  pull  the  machine  out  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 
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TESTS  ON  OTHER  AIRPLANES. 

In  addition  to  the  DH4,  the  results  for  wliich  were  discussed  in  report  No.  70,  stick-force 
(Ictcrminutions  liavc  l)een  made,  tlirough  the  courtesy  of  the  Airphine  Enj^inoorinj^  Department 
at  iMcCook  Field  and  particularly  of  Col.  T.  II.  Bane  and  Lieut.  Col.  V.  E.Clark,  on  the  VE7 
(Vought),  U.  S.  A.  Cll  (Lepere  Biplane),  and  Martin  Transport.  The  assembly  drawings  of 
these  three  airplanes  are  reproduced  in  figures  9,  10,  and  11.  All  three  of  these  airplanes  were 
flown  during  the  tests  by  Lieut.  H.  R.  Harris.     The  stick-force  curves  for  the  three  machines 
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are  given  in  figures  12,  13,  and  14.  The  curves  for  the  Martin  must  be  regarded  with  some 
suspicion,  as  the  friction  in  the  control  system  (of  the  column  type)  was  so  great  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  be  sure  of  the  forces  within  2  or  3  pounds. 

The  stability  of  the  VE7  is  virtually  ideal.  This  machine  had  the  C.  G.  30  per  cent  of  the 
way  back  on  the  mean  chord  and  one-half  inch  below  the  thrust  line.  The  tail-plane  is  convex 
on  both  surfaces,  the  upper  camber  being  about  twice  the  lower.  Comparisons  between  different 
machines  show  a  remarkable  divergency  in  the  location  of  the  point  of  maximum  stability,  and 
that  location  seems  to  be  largely  controlled  by  the  section  of  the  tail.  The  DH4  and  Lepere 
have  tails  of  virtually  symmetrical  section  and  are  much  more  stable  at  high  speeds  than  at  low. 
The  JN  has  all  its  camber  on  the  upper  surface  and  is  much  more  stable  at  low  speeds  than  at 
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lii<!;li,  while  (ho  VE7,  which  has  twice  as  much  canil)or  on  the  upjjcr  surface  as  on  the  lower  is 
eciually  stable  at  all  speeds.  That  the  section  should  exercise  an  influence  in  the  general  direc- 
tion that  it  does  is  of  course  predictable  from  theory,  but  the  ma<?nitude  of  the  efTect  found  in 
comparing  those  four  machines  is  much  greater  than  would  be  expected  either  from  theory  or 
from  the  experiments  on  the  efTect  of  sectional  form  of  the  tail  in  the  JN.  At  least  it  is  possible 
to  say  definitely  that  the  tail  should  not  have  a  flat  lower  surface.  All  experiments  and  theories 
agree  on  that  point. 

The  control  surfaces  both  in  the  VE-7  and  in  the  Lcpere  are  much  lighter  than  in  the  JN, 
a  pull  of  only  2h  pounds  on  the  stick  being  required  to  hold  up  the  elevator  on  the  VE-7  when 
at  rest.  In  a  loop  or  a  tight  spiral  the  pull  required  on  the  stick  would  then  be  about  18  pounds 
less  on  the  Vought  than  on  the  JN,  from  this_  cause  alone,  and  this  factor  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  remarkable  controlability  of  the  former  machine. 

The  shp-stream  efTect  on  the  controls  still  appears  in  the  Martin,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  twin-engined  machine  with  the  thrust  line  high  relative  to  the  C.  G.  It  is  probable, 
although  direct  experiments  on  the  point  have  not  yet  been  made,  that  the  slip-streams  on  a 
twin-engined  machine  tend  to  approach  each  other  and  to  draw  along  by  viscous  drag  the  air 
which  Ues  between  them,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  tail  which  lies  in  the  sUp-streams  is  therefore 
actually  larger  than  is  usually  assumed.  Two  possible  methods  of  reducing  slip-stream  efTect 
in  a  twin-engined  airplane  are  to  "toe  in"  the  engines,  setting  them  at  an  angle  to  the  plane 
of  S3'mmetry  so  that  the  slip-streams  will  diverge  and  miss  the  tail,  and  to  turn  the  propellers 
in  opposite  directions,  the  upper  blade  of  each  propeller  moving  away  from  the  center  line  of 
the  machine  so  that  there  is  an  upward  component  of  race  rotation  in  that  portion  of  the  slip- 
stream which  strikes  the  tail,  thus  reducing  or  annulling  the  additional  downward  force  due  to 
the  slip-stream. 

The  experiments  on  the  Vought,  Maitin,  and  Lepere  have  been  discussed  at  much  greater 
length  in  Technical  Note  No.  1  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Certain 
interesting  points  in  connection  with  the  balancing  of  the  Lepere  tail  surfaces  have  been  treated 
in  that  note  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

FLIGHT  TESTS  WITH  CONTROLS  FREE. 

Needless  to  say,  the  final  test  of  stability  with  free  controls  is  to  release  them  while  in  flight 
and  observe  the  subsequent  motion,  and  this  has  been  tried  with  two  of  the  five  machines  for 
which  stick  force  measurements  were  made.  In  order  that  lateral  and  longitudinal  motions 
might  be  kept  entirely  separate,  as  in  the  case  of  locked  controls,  a  short  vertical  stick  was 
mounted  directly  on  the  longitudinal  tube  to  which  the  regular  control-stick  is  pivoted  and 
which  carries  at  its  ends  the  sectors  to  which  the  aileron  cables  are  attached.  This  secondary 
stick  then  permits  the  pilot  to  operate  the  ailerons  without  any  possibility  of  affecting  the 
elevator.  ^ 

With  13  inches  stagger  and  with  the  tail-plane  set  at  from  -  2°  to  —  3°  to  the  top  longerons 
the  JN  airplane  would  fly  indefinitely  with  elevator  control  free  for  a  small  range  of  engine 
speeds.  The  factor  limiting  the  range  of  r.  p.  m.  was  not  the  appearance  of  instability  but  the 
large  separation  of  the  force  curves  for  different  throttle  settings.  With  the  throttle  closed 
there  is  a  pull  on  the  stick  for  all  speeds  at  which  it  was  considered  safe  to  dive,  and  the  airplane 
would  therefore  go  into  an  approximatel}"  vertical  dive,  if  not  actually  over  on  its  back,  if  the 
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c-onlrols  W(M'(>  n>l('iis(<(l  mid  left  free  for-  n  \(t\\'^  ••in'iivli  liiiiit  witli  llic  f lirod.h^  (;Ioho»I.  From 
abouf.  1, ()()()  to  I, .■>()()  I-.  p.  m.,  Iiow(5V(M',  (he  lli<i;li(.  was  niorr  slcady  tliiiii  willi  li»cl;c(|  corilrolM  and 
liloro  s((Midy  than  it  coidd  be  ]wU\  hy  tlu^  us(^  of  ihc  (-((idi-ols  by  any  pilols  except  lliosc;  of  the 
most  eN('e|)tioMal  skill.  In  fairly  smootii  air  (not  ideal,  hut  not  unduly  humpy)  the  (^levator 
moved  (U)n(inuously  llu()Uf::h  a  (olal  anj^idar  ran<i;(^  of  ahoiit  O.f)",  Mosf  of  Ihe  (rials  w(!r(!  startj'd 
by  reloasinjj;  (ho  stick  while  the  airjihine  was  diving  steadily  at  ahou(  SO  m.  p.  h.  \Vi(h  tJie 
throttle  wide  open  (lie  iioso  befjjan  to  come  up  at  once  and  continued  to  rise  until  the  longitudinal 
axis  was  vertical,  at  wliich  lime  (lie  pilot  resumed  coidrol.  The  machin('  s(ill  had  plenty  of 
speed  and  i(  is  |)()ssihl(>  (ha( ,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  comf)lcte  a  iooj)  with  free  controls.  VVitli 
the  throttle  partly  opened  (he  nos(>  rose  lo  a  de(ini(e  point  and  (hen  he<^an  to  dro[)  a^ain,  com- 
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ing  to  an  equilibrium  position  after  two  or  three  oscillations.  The  airplane  was  also  flown  in  a 
circular  path  with  angles  of  bank  up  to  15°  and  with  the  elevator  control  entirely  free.  The 
steadiness  of  flight  when  circling,  although  sufhcient,  was  inferior  to  that  with  free  controls. 

The  subject  of  dynamical  stability  will  be  treated  at  length  in  a  subsequent  report,  but  a 
few  observations  will  be  noted  here.  The  dynamical  stability  of  the  JN  proved  to  be  excellent, 
the  oscillations  being  heavily  damped  except  in  a  few  instances.  The  periods  measured  ranged 
from  25  to  28  seconds,  and  the  oscillations  were  by  no  means  simple  harmonic  in  form,  the 
nose  rising  much  more  slowly  than  it  dropped,  and  seeming  to  creep  gradually  up  to  the  most 
stalled  position,  hang  there  for  two  or  three  seconds,  and  then  drop  abruptly. 

The  VE-7  was  also  flown  with  free  controls  and  was  also  found  to  be  very  steady,  although 
not  quite  so  good  as  the  JN  in  this  respect.  The  period  of  oscillation  was  from  14  to  17  seconds, 
being  shorter  than  on  the  JN  chiefly  because  of  the  smaller  moment  of  inertia. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

I  hope  ifmay  bo  interestiii<:j  to  the  roivdor  to  loani  briofly,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  the 
method  licre  ]M-o])osod  for  the  study  of  steady  motion,  orui  wliich  is  difTerent  from  other  methods 
used.  In  his  eourse  of  1<)()9-1'.)1U  at  tlie  "Ecole  Supcrieure  d'Aeronuuticiuo,"  M.  Paul  Painlev6 
showed  how  eonvenient  the  drag-lift  curve  was  for  the  study  of  airplane  steady  motion.  His 
treatment  of  this  subject  can  be  found  in  "  La  Technique  Acronauti(|ue"  No.  1 ,  January  1,1910. 
In  my  book  "Etude  de  la  stabilite  do  ra6roplane,"  Paris,  1911,  1  had  aln^ady  added  to  the 
drag-lift  curve,  the  curve  I  call  speed  curve,  which  permits  a  direct  checking  of  the  speed  of  the 
air])lano  under  all  flying  conditions.  But  the  speed  curve  was  still  plotted  in  the  same  quadrant 
as  the  drag-lift  curve.  Later,  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  n(>.w  aeronautical  scienfo, 
with  the  continual  increasing  knowledge  about  engines  and  projx^lh^rs,  when  seeking  a  con- 
venient method  of  airi)lano  design  that  really  took  account  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  subject, 
I  was  brought  to  add  the  three  other  quadrants  to  the  original  one  quadrant,  and  thus  was 
obtained  the  stead}'  motion  chart  described  in  detail  in  this  paper,  a  method  which  I  have 
been  using  since  1914.  This  chart  is  the  most  convenient  method  I  know  for  the  complete 
representation  of  the  airplane  steady  motion  performance.  This  method  allows  an  easy  survey 
of  all  the  mutual  interrelations  of  all  the  quantities  involved  in  the  question  and  this  is  accom- 
plished— the  chart  once  plotted — without  any  computations  or  graphical  tracings.  The  chart, 
therefore,  permits  one  to  read  directly,  for  a  given  airplane,  its  horizontal  speed  at  any  altitude, 
its  rate  of  climb  at  any  altitude,  its  path  inclination  to  the  horizon  at  any  moment,  its  ceiling,  its 
propeller  thrust,  revolutions,  efficiency,  and  power  absorbed — that  is,  the  complete  set  of 
quantities  involved  in  the  subject,  and  to  follow  the  variations  of  all  these  quantities  both  for 
variable  altitude  and  for  variable  throttle.  At  the  same  time,  one  can  follow  the  variation  of  all 
of  the  above  quantities  in  flight,  as  a  function  of  the  lift  coefficient  and  of  the  speed.  It  is 
the  possibility  of  doing  this  that  constitutes  the  most  important  property  of  my  steady  motion 
chart  and  makes  its  use  so  convenient  for  any  purpose  or  question  connected  \\'ith  steady  motion. 

I  have  considered  it  necessary  not  to  limit  myself  in  this  paper  to  the  general  exposure  of 
the  method  proposed,  but  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  general  discussion  of  the  main  principles 
connected  with  the  subject,  about  which  so  many  misunderstandings  are  still  widespread. 

Thus,  the  question  of  the  interreaction  of  the  airplane  and  propeller  through  the  slip 
stream  will  be  found  discussed  here.  Several  authors  have  talked  much  about  the  great 
increase  of  airplane  drag  produced  by  the  slip  stream.  The  trouble  is  that  the  additional 
pressure  on  the  airplane  due  to  the  slip  stream  is  an  interior  force  for  the  airplane  system, 
and  it  thus  can  not  be  purely  and  simply  added  to  the  airplane  drag,  which  in  our  statement  of 
the  problem  is  an  exterior  force.  The  way  in  which  the  momentum  theorem  is  applied  to  the 
airplane  must  be  well  remembered  in  the  present  case.  The  air])lane  in  ffight  is  considered 
inclosed  in  a  closed  surface  invariably  connected  to  the  airplane  and  it  is  the  component  along 
the  flying  speed  of  the  fluid  momentum  that  flows  out  of  this  surfa'^e  that  measures  the  drag  of 
the  whole  airplane.  But  in  the  value  of  this  momentum  the  additional  pressure  on  the  fuselage 
due  to  the  slip  stream  and  the  additional  thrust  of  the  propeller,  which  is  the  direct  reaction 
to  the  last  additional  pressure,  appear  with  opposite  signs,  and  thus  only  their  difference  affects 
the  drag.  I  hope  that  those  who  will  carefully  follow  the  general  treatment  of  this  problem 
hore  given,  will  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  real  nature  of  the  question. 
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Tho  (|ucsti(jn  of  tho  properties  of  tlu^  eniiine-])ro])(^ll(T  system  and  its  dependence  upon  the 
pro])orties  of  (he  engine  consich'red  alone  and  of  the  propeller  considered  alone  will  hv,  found 
treated  hero  in  the  fi'^nerality  demanded  hy  actual  aeronautical  (^n<rineerin<^  ])ractice.  When  a 
fjiven  ])r()])ellei  is  considered  hy  itself,  its  characteristics  are  functions  of  the  ratio  of  its  trans- 
lational  s])eed  to  its  revolutions.  Wh(m  an  (^nj^ine  is  considered  by  itself,  its  power  characteristics 
arc  functions  ol  the  revolutions  and  throttle  opening.  But  wh(^n  a  propeller  is  connected  to  a 
certain  engine  the  propeller's  revolutions  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  translational  speed 
of  the  engine-propeller  system  and  its  characteristics  will  be  functions  only  of  the  translational 
speed  and  throttle  o])ening. 

These  ])roliminaries  to  the  study  of  airplane  steady  motion  is  completed  by  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  standard  atmosphere.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  this  last 
question  has,  in  general,  been  greatl}'  misunderstood.  The  entire  performance  of  an  airplane 
depends  upon  the  density  and  temperature  of  the  air  in  which  the  airplane  flight  takes  place. 
It  is  a  property  of  the  airplane  to  be  able  to  reach  a  certain  limiting  atmospheric  layer  specified 
by  a  certain  density,  above  which  the  airplane  can  not  fly  any  more,  which  is  called  its  ceiling. 
The  altitude  at  which  this  atmospheric  layer  can  be  found  is  very  variable  with  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  Thus  the  airplane  ceiling  can  not  be  specified  by  an  altitude  value,  but 
only  by  a  density  value.  The  forces  of  air  resistance  depend  onh'  upon  the  density  and  are 
independent — in  practical  limits — of  temperature;  the  lift,  the  drag,  and  propeller  thrust 
depend  only  upon  density;  it  is  the  power  of  the  airplane  engine  alone  that  is  affected  by 
temperature.  Thus  at  constant  density  only  the  engine  power  will  be  influenced  by  the  tem- 
perature; and,  when  selecting  a  standard  law  connecting  atmospheric  temperatures  with 
atmospheric  densities,  it  is  only  the  selection  of  standard  working  conditions  for  the  engine 
that  will  be  concerned.  The  temperature  acts  on  the  engine  somewhat  as  a  throttle  variation. 
The  last  fact  understood,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  reason  for  adopting  a  fantastic  relation 
between  temperature  and  densities  for  engine  standard  working  conditions,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  constant  standard  temperature  for  all  densities  becomes  quite  natural.  It  is  in  such  a  way 
that  we  are  brought  to  the  general  conclusion  that,  for  the  standardization  of  airplane  per- 
formance, it  is  the  isothermic  atmosphere  that  should  be  adopted.  It  is  the  proposition  of 
the  author  to  adopt  the  isothermic  atmosphere  of  zero  degrees  centigrade  as  standard  atmos- 
phere. Tlie  tremendous  advantages  and  great  simplicity  that  result  from  such  a  selection 
will  be  found  discussed  in  this  paper.  The  isothermic  atmosphere  of  zero  degrees  centigrade 
has  also  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  it  satisfies  all  demands  quite  as  well  as  any  other  "standard 
atmosphere."  (See  fig.  13.)  The  public  has  curiosity  about  the  height  at  which  an  airplane 
is  flying;  but,  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  we  can  only  speak  about  the  density  reached 
by  an  airplane. 

It  is  thus  be^'ond  discussion  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  aviation  engineering,  the  isothermic 
atmosphere  of  zero  degrees  centigrade  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  reasonably  adopted  as  the 
standard  atmosphere. 

For  some  special  purposes  we  need  to  know  the  actual  altitude  at  which  an  airplane  is 
flying.  But  this  is  a  totally  different  question,  and  no  "standard  atmosphere"  can  help  us 
in  such  a  case  to  obtain  an  accurate  determination  of  the  altitude.  The  question  of  the  altitude 
determination  from  the  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature  is  a  special 
question  in  itself,  totally  independent  of  the  conditions  adopted  for  the  standardization  of 
airplane  performances.     The  foregomg  questions  are  discussed  in  the  first  three  parts. 

In  Part  IV  the  general  theory  of  the  steady  motion  of  an  airplane  is  developed.  After 
the  basic  equations  have  been  established  and  the  method  to  be  used  for  their  discussion 
described,  a  general  survey  of  the  properties  of  an  airplane  in  steady  motion  is  given.  I  call 
attention  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  climbing  phenomenon  that  will  be  found  here  and  to  the 
general  formulae  established  for  the  rate  of  climb  and  time  of  climb,  which  quantities,  under 
the  simplest  assumptions,  appear  as  h3^perbolic  functions  of  the  ceiling.  It  is  also  shown  as  a 
consequence  of  what  conditions  one  can  derive  the  law  of  linear  variation  of  the  rate  of  climb 
with  altitude  as  practically  observed.     The  influence  of  throttle  variation  on  airplane  per- 
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fonnniicf^  is  also  siihiiiilljMl   to  ii   (|(>|jiil('(l  study  mid   I  lie  iiilliictH-c  of  the  iiiccliniiical   I(>hk(>h  of 
l\w  (Mij^iiK^  oil  (li(>  iiii"|)ljiM(<  \vli(Mi  i^lidiii;^  is  disciissc'd. 

TIk^  coiiiplc^lci  sludv'  of  tlic  ])r(»i»('ili('s  of  nil  niipliinc  in  slcady  iiiolion  is  made  l>y  lli'i  HJiriic 
uiiiforiM  nictliod,  and  (lie  (•oiii])l('l.('  rc|)r('S('ii(a(ioii  of  l)i(>  ciiliir  |)('rf<»riiiaiic-(i  is  rcaf.liod.  It  is 
tlio  last  fact  that  coiisliliilcs  the  main  advantage  of  llic  method  (h-vclojuid. 

In  Part  V  is  discussed  the  (nn^stioii  nf  I  he  (irst  cJieckin^  of  airphiiie  ])eif<)rmances,  Htariinj^ 
with  a  minimum  of  (hila  avaihihh'  conceniin}^  the  aii])hine  coiisifh^c^d.  'Diis  f[iiestion  is  of  invent 
practical  in((M-esl,  hut  certainly  tlu^  performance  is  ])re(licl('d  only  as  a  first  a])])roxiination. 

i*ai(  VI  <;iv(^s  tlie  <j^(M»(M'al  outlines  of  (Jie  author's  method  of  aii])hiti(i  fnu;  lli^ht  testing, 
Avhich  permits  th(>  most  comi)let(^  and  rij^orous  air])iiine  t(wts.  'I'he  vvJioi(!  system  of  uirphuw 
characteristics,  including  the  se])aral(^  determination  of  th(^  enf^iiu;  and  ])ro])eller  cliaracteri^lics 
as  givon  by,  free  lli*!;lits,  is  obtained  from  a  sot  of  climl)s  and  glides  nuuh;  at  (jonstant  indicated 
airspeeds.  The  hori/iOntal  speeds  at  all  altitudes,  tho  })ost  rates  of  clim1)s,  and  tlio  ceiling 
are  found  with  groat  accuracy  without  tho  ])il()t  having  to  fly  undc^r  tliese  conditions,  which 
])ractically  can  never  be  readied  witli  com])lete  certainty.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  flying  at 
nearly  constant  indicated  air  si)(>eds  can  be  reali/-ed  ])y  tlio  ])ilots  fairly  well  and  with  ease. 
That  is  why  the  ])resent  method  of  free  (light  testing  is  so  convenient  in  ])ractice. 

A  last  part  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ])roblem  of  soaring.  This  ([uesticni  of  soaring  has 
boon  since  long  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  discussion.  Tho  phenomenon  is  a  direct  (;onse- 
quenco  of  the  existence  in  tho  atmosphere  of  ascending  currents  of  air,  and  all  other  ex])lanations 
of  it  are  devoid  of  any  serious  foundation.  Soaring  is  only^  possible  if  the  upward  vortical  wind 
component  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  glider's  rate  of  descent.  Gliders  of  very  small  rate  of 
descent  can  be  built  with  ease;  special  attention  has  only  to  bo  paid  to  their  stability  and  maneu- 
voral)ility.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  explained  in  this  pa])cr,  it  is  the  o])inion  of  the  author 
that  ascending  winds  in  the  atmosphere  must  be  considered  as  a  common  occurrence;  this  being 
a  result  of  tho  instability  of  the  vortex  sheets  formed  between  air  layers  of  different  velocities, 
and  Avhich  must  break  into  the  Karman  stable  system  of  quincunx  vortex  rows.  Between  such 
vortices,  traveling  in  space,  wo  must  meet  at  equal  intervals  ascending  and  descending  currents. 
Direct  computations  show  that  the  vortical  components  of  these  air  currents  are  sensible  frac- 
tions of  tho  speed  difference  between  tho  atmospheric  layers  which  have  originated  these 
quincunx  vortex  rows.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a  general  understanding  of  the  soaring 
phenomenon  and  the  possibility  of  its  practical  utilization.  The  groat  interest  of  the  ])ractical 
realization  of  soaring  airplanes  is,  I  hope,  beyond  discussion. 

At  the  end  of  this  report  is  added  a  sheet  of  drawings  giving  a  general  survey  of  some  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  the  atmosphere.  I  owe  to  the  amiability  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Marvin  the 
remarkably  complete  data  concernmg  the  constitution  of  tho  atmosphere  with  altitude. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  address  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Gerhardt,  aeronautical 
engineer  at  McCook  Field,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  critical  judgment  he  has  shown 
in  preparing  most  of  tho  figures  for  this  report.  This  last  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  him  many  details  of  this  paper,  w^hich  has  helped  me  to  clarify  several  of  them. 

Figure  13,  relating  to  the  computation  of  the  standard  atmospheres  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  V.  Johnson,  aeronautical  engineer  at  McCook  Field,  and  I  also  address  him  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  his  kind  assistance. 

This  paper  has  been  written  during  my  stay  at  McCook  Field,  when  introducing  my  method 
of  airplane  free  flight  testing.  I  am  specially  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  my 
heartiest  thanks  to  Maj.  T.  H.  Bane,  chief  of  McCook  Field,  for  the  interest  he  has  always  shown 
in  my  work  and  for  all  the  necessary  assistance  he  has  placed  at  my  disposal  for  its  successful 
achievement. 

G.    DE    BOTHEZAT, 

Aerodyrmmical  Expert,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  July,  1920. 
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PART   I. 
IMtKI.IMINARY. 

The  followinjr  report  on  llic  StCiuIy  Motion  of  iin  Airphinc  \\:i-  picpjircd  l»y  |>r.  Ci('(j|-/^(!  di; 
liothc/!it,  aorodynaniiciil  expert  for  (he  National  AiUisoiy  ('onimidcc  for  Acroniiiitics,  with 
the  assistance  of  Ihe  technical  staff  and  (he  approvii I  of  Major  T.  II.  liiinc,  of  (he  Kn^ineerin^ 
l)i\ision,  Air  Service  of  the  Army,  McCook  Fiehl,  Diiyton,  Ohio. 

Lot  iif?  consider  an  airphmo  of  any  typo  or  system,  wliich,  like  most  actual  airplanes,  has 
a  piano  of  symmetry  and  constitutes  a  rif^id  systc^m.  \\y  considering  the  airplaiu;  to  h.;  rigid, 
>\'e  only  mean  that  wo  neglect  tho  varia(i()ns  in  the  dis(iil)u(ion  of  weight  |)roduced  in  the 
airplano  hy  its  small  deformations  and  hy  tho  disi)laccments  of  its  rudders.  Tlie  main  influenco 
of  those  last  factors  is  to  produce  variations  in  tho  forces  of  air-resistance. 

We  will  say  that  the  airplane  considered  has  reached  one  of  its  states  of  steady  motion  when 
tho  motion  of  tho  airplane  proceeds  with  a  speed  constant  in  magnitude  and  direction,  the  i)lane 
of  symmetry  of  tho  airplane  heing  vertical,  and  the  machine  maintaining  an  in  variahlc  orientation 
relative  to  its  rectilinear  trajectory. 

Lot  us  consider  the  airplano  moving  in  a  mass  of  uniform  air  which  in  general  may  have 

the  vol(K"ity  v  relative  to  the  earth.     Tho  velocity  v  is  the  wind  velocity  in  that  part  of  the 
atmosphere  where  tho  airplano  is  actually  flying. 

Tho  velocity  of  the  airplane  relative  to  the  ground  will  he  designated  hy  IV  and  called 
groundspeed  or  absolute  s}>eed,  hccausG  tho  earth  can  be  considered,  with  sufficient  approximation, 
as  an  absolute  reference  system  in  the  present  case. 

Tho  voh)city  of  the  airplane  relative  to  the  air  mass  containing  it  will  be  designated  by  V 
and  called  the  air-speed  or  self -speed. 

The  velocities  v,  W  and  V  are  vector  quantities  and  are  therefore  characterized  by  their 
magnitudes,  directions,   and  senses.     Their  magnitudes  will  be  designated  by  v,  W,  and  V. 

Betw^een  the  velocities  v,  W,  and  V  there  alw^ays  exists  the  relation: 

W=  F+v  (geometrical  sum) 

which  expresses  the  fact  that  the  airplane,  so  to  say,  flies  in  the  wind  with  its  self-speed  V 
and  is  carried  by  the  wind  witli  the  velocity  v.     In  case  of  no  wind, 

v  =  0;     W=V 

The  airplane  will  move  wdth  a  self-speed  of  translation  V,  constant  in  magnitude  and 
direction,  when  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  airplane  have  a  resultant  equal  to  zero,  and  when 
the  resulting  moment  of  these  forces,  relative  to  the  center  of  mass,  are  also  equal  to  zero. 
The  last  conditions  are  direct  consequences  of  the  theorems  of  momentum  and  moments  of 
momentum. 

The  forces  acting  on  an  airplane  are:  The  weight,  P;  the  propeller  thrust,  Q;   the  total  air 

resistance,  R.     The  foregoing  forces  include  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  airplane. 
The  first  condition  of  steady  motion  of  an  airplane  is  expressed  by  the  relation: 

P  +  Q+R  =  0  (geometrical  sum) 

Let  us  designate  by  M  the  resulting  moment  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  airplane.  The 
second  condition  of  steady  motion  of  the  airplane  is  expressed  by  the  relation 

M=0 
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As  WO  consider  only  those  motions  of  the  airplane  for  which  its  phine  of  symmetry  is 

vertical,  the  moment  Mis  always  normal  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  that  make  M=0,  two  cases  nmst  be  distinguished: 

The  first  case  is  when  the  thrust  Q  of  the  propeller  passes  through  the  center  of  mass  of 
the  airplane  considered.     In  tliis  case,  as  the  weight  P  always  passes  through  the  center  of 

mass,  the  moment  M  reduces  itself  to  the  moment  of  the  forces  of  air-resistance.     These  last  forces 

are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  self-speed  V  and  the  angle  of  attack  a  of  the  airplane,  and 
for  a  given  state  of  steady  motion  of  the  airplane  can  be  changed  only  by, the  displacement 
of  the  elevator,  the  orientation  of  which  will  be  supposed  fixed  by  an  angle  8.     We  can  thus  write 

il/=mFV(«,|8) 
The  angle  of  attack  for  which  M=0  will  thus  bo  fixed  b}"  the  condition: 

ip{a,B)=0 

The  function  ip(a,  jS)  in  the  flying  interval  must  be  a  uniform  function;  thus  to  each  value 
of  /3,  i.  e.,  for  each  position  of  the  elevator,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  value  of  the  angle  of 
attack  a  for  which  M  =  0.  The  curve  of  a  plotted  against  jS  can  be  called  the  curve  of  the  ele- 
vator sensitivity.     We  are  thus  brought  to  the  fundamental  conclusion: 

When  the  'propeller  thrust  of  an  airplane  passes  through  its  center  of  mass — provided  the  action 
of  the  slipstream  on  the  elevator  can  he  neglected  and  the  mass  distribution  considered  as  invariable — 
the  angle  of  attacTc ,  for  a  state  of  steady  motion  of  the  airplane,  can  be  changed  only  by  displacement 
of  the  elevator.  Any  other  conditions  that  can  cliange  in  the  flight  can  not  alter  the  value  of  the  angle 
of  attack  of  the  state  of  steady  motion  under  consideration. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  angle  of  attack  is  the  variable  which  the  pilot  is  holding  in  his 
hand. 

The  second  case  is  when  the  thrust  Q  of  the  propeller  does  not  pass  through  the  center  of 
mass.  This  case  is  far  more  complicated  than  the  first  one.  For  a  discussion  of  it,  I  will  refer 
to  my  investigations  of  the  question  ^  and  will  mention  here  only  the  following:  In  the  case  of  the 
propeller  decentration,  a  change  in  the  angle  of  attacJc  may  be  produced  by  acting  on  the  throttle  of 
the  engine,  as  well  as  by  changing  the  position  of  the  elevator. 

I  shall  first  give  a  general  survey  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  airplane.  I  shall  afterwards 
deduce  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  condition  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting 
on  an  airplane  is  equal  to  zero  w^hen  it  has  reached  a  state  of  steady  motion.  Tliis  will  bring  us 
to  those  fundamental  references  without  which  the  understanding  of  airplane  testing  is  impossible. 

We  shall  use  the  metric  units  exclusively.  Their  use  has  been  authorized  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  in  practice  tremendous  advantages  result  from  the  use  of  these  units. 

We  shall  use  the  engineering  metric  units,  i.  e., 

Jcilogram-weight;  meter;  second 

In  these  units,  considering  the  gravitational  acceleration  as  equal  to  g  =  9,  81  mt/sec^ 
a  body  having  a  weight  equal  to  9.81  kg.  has  a  mass  equal  to  unity.     For, 

1  kilogram-weight  =  mass  of  a  kg.  X  g. 
and  accordingly, 

mass  of  a  kilogram-weight  = 

Thus  a  body  of  g  kilogram-weight  will  have  a  mass  equal  to  unity.     W"e  shall  call  this  last  unit 
of  mass  the  Newton. 

I  See  Dr.  G.  de  Bothezat's  "Etude  de  la  Stability  de  I'A^roplane,"  Paris,  lOH,  p.  164,  and  "Revue  de  Mdcanique,  aoftt,  1913."    "Thdorie 

G6n6ralc  de  I'Action  Stabilisatrice  des  Empennages  Uorizontaux "    Also,  "Introduction  to  Airplane  Stability,''  p.  137  Tin  Russian),  Petro- 

grad,  1912. 
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GKNERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  STEADY  MOTION  OF  AN  AIRIM.ANE. 

UV  CilOOIKJK    l)K    UOTMKZAT. 


PAKT    II. 
THE   FORCES   ACTING   ON   AN   AIRPLANE. 

1.  THE    WEIGHT. 

Wo  shall  (Irsijxiiato  by  /•*  tlu^  total  normal  wevjht  that  a  giv(Mi  airplane  is  supposed  to  lift. 
The  total  wei<rht  of  iiii  airplan(>  always  acts  vertically  and  ])asses  tlu"ou<>;h  the  center  of  nnass  of 
the  airplane.     Tlio  total  normal  weii^ht  is  constituted  of  the  following  parts: 

The  structural  weight  of  the  airplane |',^ 

The  weight  of  the  engine 1'^ 

Tlie  weight  of  the  fuel I>^ 

The  \iseful  weight /'„ 

The  sum  of  the  first  two  constituent  weights  will  be  designated  by  Pum-     ^Ve  thus  have: 

The  weight  Pam  is  the  minimum  limit  of  the  total  weight  of  the  airplane  considered. 

The  sum  of  the  last  two  constituents  weight  will  be  designated  by  Pc„.     Wc  thus  have: 

P,,  =  Pe  +  P«  (2) 

The  total  normal  weight  is  thus  equal  to 

For  each  airplane  tested  it  it  useful  to  note  the  value  of  the  ratios: 

PJP;  PJP;  PJP;  PJP  and  PaJP  =  Vam;  PJP  =  Pc 


■'Of 


For  large  weight-carrying  and  low-ceiling  ahplanes,  Pcu  is   close  to  50  per  cent,   and  for 
small  high-speed  and  high-ceiling  airplanes,  Pcu  is  around  25  per  cent. 

2.  THE   FORCES    OF   AIR   RESISTANCE. 

We  will  resolve  the  total  air  resistance  R  of  the  whole  airplane  into  two  components: 

The  drag  R^  directed  along  the  self-speed  V  of  the  machine,  but  always  in  the  inverse  sense, 
and  the  lift  R„  perj)endicular  to  its  direction.      We  have 

R'  =  Rl  +  Rl 

All  experimenters  in  aerodynamics  fully  agree  that  for  the  flying  range  of  variation  of 
the  speed  V,  the  drag  and  the  lift  can  })e  considered  as  being  of  the  form 

R,  =  ]cMV'  (4) 

Ry  =  h,8Ay'  (5) 

where  A  is  the  area,  5  is  the  air  density  (expressed  in  Newtons),  and  Ic^  and  Icy  are  the  cb-ag 
and  lift  coefficients,  which  are  functions  of  the  angle  of  attack  only.  The  angle  of  attack 
measured  from  any  fixed  reference  line  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  airplane  will  be  desig- 
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nated  by  a.  Tho  nnj^lo  of  attack  moasiirod  from  the  zero  lift  direction  w'lW  bo  dosignatod  by  i. 
To  a  first  approximation,  for  tlie  Hying  range  of  variation  of  i,  the  cocflicicnts  l-j.  and  ly 
may  be  considered  as  being  of  the  form 

]cj:  =  'k(ai*  +  hi  +  c)  (6) 

Jcy  =  Tci  (7) 

The  empii'ical  coefficients  Ic,  a,  h,  and  c  have  to  be  determined  from  the  empirical  curves 
for  Icx  and  lc„  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  Thus,  to  a  first  approximation,  we  may  con- 
sider the  drag  R^  and  the  lift  Ry  as  being  of  the  form 

R:,  =  'k5AV'(ai'+0i  +  c)  (8) 

Ry  =  UAV'i  (9) 

TTie  air  resistance  R  here  considered,  components  of  which  are  the  drag  R^  and  the  lift  Ry, 
is  the  total  air  resistance  of  the  whole  airplane,  the  propeller  or  propvhive  system,  excluded. 

For  all  the  fundamental  conceptions  relating  to  the  laws  of  air  resistance,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  author's  "Introduction  into  the  Study  of  the  Laws  of  Air  Resistance  of  Aero- 
foils," published  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Report  No.  28. 

3.  THE   PROPELLER  THRUST. 

In*  modern  airplanes  the  propeller  thrust  is  produced  by  a  blade-screw  propeller  driven 
by  a  gas  engine. 

We  shall  call  the  system  composed  of  the  propeller  and  the  engine  the  engine-propeller 
system.  Its  properties,  which  are  a  result  of  the  combined  properties  of  the  propeller  and 
engine  used  are,  Iiowever,  different  from  the  properties  of  the  propeller  considered  alone  and 
of  the  engine  considered  alone. 

I  shall  first  give  a  short  survey  of  those  properties  of  the  propeller  and  the  engine,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  properties  of  the  engine- 
propeller  system. 

A.    PROPERTIES  OF  THE  PROPELLER. 

Let  us  consider  a  given  propeller  of  a  diameter  D.  When  this  propeller  makes  N  revo- 
lutions per  second,  i.  e.,  when  it  has  the  angular  velocity  i)  =  ^7riV,  and  moves  with  the  uniform 
velocity  V^^/sec.  along  its  axis,  it  will  produce  a  thrust  of  Q  Tclg  when  a  torque  of  C  Tdg.  mt.  is 
applied  to  its  axis. 

The  tlii'ust  power  L^,  or  useful  power  developed  by  the  propeller,  is  equal  to 

L,  =  QV  (10) 

The  torque  power  La,  or  power  absorbed  by  the  propeller,  is  equal  to 

La=^C2  (11) 

The  efficiency  of  the  propeller  is  equal  to    , 

V  =  -^  (12j 

We  will  designate  by  m,  and  call  it  the  advance  per  turn,  or  shorter,  advance,  the  r"tio 

V 

M=^  (13) 

The  thrust  Q  of  a  propeller  has  for  its  general  expression 

Q  =  bV'F,{n)  =  bN'F"M  (14) 


(iKNKIUI,  'I'llKdllY    OK   'niK   .STKAr)Y    MO'IMON    OK   AN    AlUI'r^ANK.  A\  I 

Tho  (,()i(|iic  |)i)\V()r  dovolupiul  hy  a  propeller  luiH  for  ilB  i^oimral  i-xprcssidn 

/va-5l''/';fMV   «A^V'';7/i)  (ir>) 

III  Uio  last  oxprossioiis,  {]w  quanliUos 

F';in)  ~n'/'\(n);  /'';(m)  =  mV'',(m) 

aro  functions  of  llu>  advaiico  m,  <>'ily.  Thoso  functions  can  bo  considiinul  <!itli<!r  aH  ex{)licit 
functions  which  can  ho  calculated  from  tho  screw  dimensions'  and  its  a<'rodynaniical  clmr- 
acteristics,  or  can  he  considered  as  empirical  functions  (let(a-min<!d  hy  dir<!ct  <!.\j)eriment. 

Using  the  values  (14)  and  (15)  for  Q  and  />„,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tj  has  for  its  getuTal 
expression 

(10) 


_FM 


i.  e.,  tho  efTiciency  t;  is  a  function  of  tho  advaiico  /x  only. 

The  thrust  Qo  produced  and  the  power  Lq  absorbed  by  a  propclhT  working  at  a  fixed  [)oint 
have  for  their  general  expressions 

Qo  =  8N'C,'  (17) 


L.  =  hN'C' 


(18) 


where  (7, '  and  C.^'  are  two  coi\stants  that  represent  the  limiting  values  which  F, "  and  F^"  take 
when  V  tends  toward  zero. 
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The  deformation  of  the  propeller  blades  and  the  deviation  of  the  fluid  resistance  from  the 
square  law  produce  some  departures  from  the  foregoing  laws.  But  these  laws  hold  perfectly 
well  when  the  variations  of  V  and  N  are  limited  to  certain  intervals  for  which  the  constants 
appearing  in  expressions  (14),  (15),  (16),  (17),  and  (18)  have  been  specially  determined. 

For  the  complete  specification  of  the  properties  of  a  given  propeller,  tw^o  characteristic 
curves  are  necessarv.     We  will  use  as  such  either 


or 


7,(m)  and^3  =  F2(/i) 


r,(M)and,^3=F,"(M) 


(19) 
(20) 


8N^~'  ^ 
which  have  the  advance  n  as  argument. 

The  general  courses  of  these  curves  are  represented  on  figure  1  and  figure  2,  which  cor- 
respond to  a  propeller  of  the  Dorand  type  tested  by^  G.  Eiffel.^ 

All  the  foregoing  refers  to  a  propeller  working  in  free  air.  In  some  cases  different  bodies 
disposed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  propeller  can  interfere  \\'ith  the  working  of  the  propeller. 
As  the  neighborhood  conditions  require  a  slight  generalization  of  the  ordinary  conceptions 
relating  to  propellers,  I  shall  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  relations  that  hold  in  this  case. 

•  For  the  explicit  expressions  of  these  functions,  and  methods  of  their  calculations,  see  pp.  58  and  59  of  "The  General  Theory  of  Blade  Screws," 
by  Dr.  G.  de  Bothezat.    Report  No.  29,  published  by  tho  National  Advisory  Committee  for  .Veronautics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'  O.  EifTcl,  "Nouvelles  Kccherches  sur  la  R6sistancc  de  I'Air  ct  I'Aviation,"  Paris,  1914.    Atlas,  plate  XXXIII,  propeller  No.  11. 
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Lot  US  considt'j'  any  vehicle  of  locomotion,  in  (jur  case  an  airplane  flying  under  an  angle 
of  attack  i  and  a  speed  V.  In  order  to  secure  the  flight  of  the  airplane,  i.  e.,  to  overcome  the 
air  resistance,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  power,  which  we  will  call  power 
utilized  Lu  by  the  vehicle.  For  a  given  airplane  with  invariable  load,  at  constant  altitude 
and  with  motor  throttle  kept  at  constant  opening,  the  power  Ly,  is  a  function  of  the  flying 
speed  V  only.  This  is  because,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  angle  of  attack  i  under  such  conditions 
is  a  function  of  the  speed  V  only.  The  power  Z„  is  delivered  to  the  vehicle  by  a  propulsor, 
in  our  case  a  screw  1)1  ade  propeller.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  power  delivered  by  the  pro- 
pulsor to  the  vehicle  is  the  same  thing  ^s  the  power  utilized  by  the  vehicle.  But  in  order  to 
make  the  propulsor  al)le  to  deliver  the  power  Z„  to  the  vehicle,  we  must  always  deliver  to 

the  propulsor  a  power  La  greater  than  L„,  called 
power  ahsorhed  by  the  propulsor. 
It  is  the  ratio 
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(21J 


which  we  shall  call  the  efficiency  of  the  jjropulsor. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  same  propulsor 
applied  to  different  vehicles  will  generally  show  differ- 
ent efficiencies  on  account  of  the  neighborhood  con- 
ditions interfering  with  the  work  of  the  propulsor. 
A  propeller  must  be  especially  adapted  to  the  vehicle 
under  consideration  in  order  to  give  a  high  efficiencj^. 
In  order  that  we  may  have  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  circumstances  that  here  occur,  let  us  compare 
the  working  conditions  of  two  identical  screw-blade 
propellers,  applied  to  two  airplanes,  identical  from 
the  standpoint  of  air  resistance,  but  in  one  case  with 
an  unobstructed  slipstream  and  in  the  other  case  with 
some  of  the  parts  of  the  airplane  disposed  in  the 
slipstream  created  by  the  propeller.  These  two 
cases,  which  we  will  call  Case  I  and  Case  II,  are 
represented  schemati<'ally  on  Figure  3. 

In  Case  I,  when  the  airplane  has  reached  a  speed 
F,  the  total  drag  is  equal  to  R  +  R',  where  R'  is  the 
resistance  of  those  parts  which  in  Case  II  are  in  the 
slipstream,  and  the  thrust  is  equal  to  Q.  When  a 
state  of  steady  motion  is  reached,  applying  the 
momentum  theorem  to  the  airplane,  we  find 


Q  =  R  +  R' 


(22) 


If  we  designate  by  L'a  the  power  absorbed  by  the  propulsor,  the  efficiency  of  the  propulsor  is 
equal  to 

Lu  _{R  +  R')V_QV 

Vi  —  JT'  - 
^  a 


L\ 


'L\ 


(23) 


Applying  the  momentum  theorem  to  the  slipstream,  we  find  that  the  momentum  M^v^'  com- 
municated to  the  fluid  that  crosses  the  propeller,  measured  in  the  section  Sy!'S^"  where  the 
exterior  pressures  on  the  boundary  surface  of  the  slipstream  balance,  is  equal  to 


M{o^"  =  Q-=R  +  R' 


(24^ 
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In  Ciisn  II  l\n)  hodics  liiiviiij^  lli(>  air  n'sistnticc  A"  Imvc  hccii  iirniij^lil-  iii.sidc,  tlu;  slipslrcum. 
Tluur  resist. aiic(^  cluiii'Jics  l.iicii  to  \i'  I  A/i".  VVlicii  I  lie  snrnc  spcc!*!  V  is  rciicJKid,  tlu!  rcHiKliincc 
of  tlio  bodies  outside  (iu^  slij)s(ream  will  be  uiiad'eeted,  bul  llie  propeller  tbnisl,  Q,  on  aeeoujit 
of  eJiaii«j;e(l  iieij^hlxiiliood  coiidilioOH,  will  liav(^  Ixmmi  (thanked  Lo  a  eeitaiii  value  ecpial  to  Q  I  ^Q. 
VViion  a  static  of  steady  motion  is  reached,  we  liavo 

(J  I  AQ     J!  I  A"  I  S/r  (25) 

and  on  account  of  (22) 

AQ  =  AR'  (20) 

Dosif^irjitini;  by  />"„  the.  power  absorbed  by  the  propelh-r  in  this  s(!(;ond  case,  w<!  iiav(! 

Lu_iR  +  R')V 

V2  —  7    II  —         /    n  \^i  J 

-'-'a  ^a 

If  in  (laso  II  we  had  measured  the  thrust  of  the  propeller  in  fre(^  fiifijht  by  a  thrust  meter  we 
shouhl  have  found  for  its  value  Q  +  AQ.  It  is  very  tempting  to  take  as  a  measure  of  the 
propeller  efliciency  the  expression 

,_(Q  +  AQ)V, 

but  this,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  will  give  an  overestimate  of  the  propeller  effuiency,  because 
(Q  +  AQ)  >  (R  +  W).  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this,  because  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
(Q  +  AQ)  is  in  reality  only  an  interior  force  in  relation  to  our  airplane  system.  It  expresses 
only  the  stress  state  between  engine-propeller  set  and  airplane  fuselage,  and  not  the  resultant 
exterior  force  securing  the  propulsion. 

Let  us  calculate  the  momentum  i/j  v^"  that  crosses  a  section  S^"  S^"  of  the  slipstream 
taken  behind  the  body  of  resistance  R' .  In  this  case  we  can  not  in  general  assume  that  the 
exterior  pressure  on  the  outside  boundary  surface  of  the  slipstream,  counted  up  to  the  section 
S2,"  S2",  balances,  and  will  therefore  designate  by  S"  y  da  the  resultant  of  this  exterior  pressure 
which  on  account  of  symmetry  is  necessarily  directed  along  the  slipstream  axis.  In  the  last 
expression  da  is  an  element  of  the  slipstream  boundary  surface  counted  up  to  section  S"2  S"2 
and  j)  the  outside  vector  pressure  considered  normal  to  each  corresponding  surface  element  da. 
Applying  the  momentum  theorem  to  the  slipstream  counted  up  to  the  section  S2"  S/'  we  hnd: 

M2V2"=Q+AQ-{R'+AR')+r'  pda  (29) 

or,  since  AQ  =  AR'  and  Q=R  +  R' 

M2v"2=^R  +  i:"  pda  (30) 

In  general  2"  p  da<R',  thus  M^  v^"  <  M^  v/'. 

It  is  natural  to  try  to  find  out  in  what  relation  the  power  L"  stands  to  the  power  L[, 
The  whole  thing  depends  upon  tlie  values  of  the  efficiencies  ij^  and  rjj.     We  have 


Lu=-ViLi  =  r,,UJ  (31) 

thus, 

Vt 


U 


UJ      Vs 


(32) 


I  immediately  remark  that  by  no  means  is  it  necessarily  true  that  j;^  Krji  and  it  can  even  happen 
that  for  a  given  propeller  we  may  get  rigy-q,.  An  examination  of  the  comparative  losses  that 
take  place  in  both  cases  will  show  the  nature  of  the  question. 
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Applying  in  Case  I  the  tlieorom  of  kinetic  oiiorgy  to  tlio  slipstream,  wo  find: 

or,  since  Q  =  M,  v", 

where : 

il/,=  fluid  mass  that  crosses  the  propeller  disk  in  a  unit  of  time. 
'y7  =  slip  velocity  in  section  *S"/  S]'. 

77  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  fluid  mass  M^  in  section  S'j  S'/. 
CO;'  =  race  rotation  in  section  S'j  Sj. 
'y/  =  slip  velocity  in  the  plane  of  propeller  rotation. 
Ci  =  torque  acting  on  the  propeller  axis. 
coi  =  race  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  propeller. 

The  flow  conditions  in  the  slipstream  are  assumed  uniform  for  sake  of  simplicity. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have, 

Li=a^,  =  Q(V+v,)  +  C\c^,  +  fr  (34) 

where 

0;  =  angular  velocity  of  propeller  rotation. 

p^  =  losses  by  impact  and  friction  of  the  fluid  against  the  propeller  blades. 

We  thus  finally  find : 

Li=VQ  +  'l\  M^  v7  +  'U  T;  i^?  +  pi  (35) 


and 


^'^L^ IJ ^  ^ 


Applying  in  Case  II  the  theorem  of  kinetic  energy,  we  find : 

V.  MAV+v;y+'/,  7;'c.;'-v.  m,  v^-suv+v';)  (po-?;')+(Q+aq)  {v+v,)+c,  <^,-{R'+ir')  (F+v;) 

or  since  Q-\-^Q=  Mg  1;'^+ (i2'  +  A2?')  —  2"  J)  da  and  considering  2^  p  ch^S'g  (po  —  p")  where  S'j  is 
the  area  of  the  section  S'j  Sj  of  the  slipstream,  Pq  the  outside  pressure,  and  2^j  the  pressure  in 
section  Sj  Sj  we  get : 

(Q  +  AQ)  iV+v,)  +  C,io,=  V{Q+AQ)+'U  Mevj  +  '/,  Tj  <^'j' - S'j{p,- p'j)vj  +{R'+AR')vj    (37) 

where  Mg,  vj,  Tj,  wj,  Cg,  co^  have  meanings  analogous  to  Case  I;  Sj  {V+v'j)  (po  —  pj)  represents 
the  work  of  the  resultant  exterior  pressure  2'/  p  da  considered  as  built  up  from  the  work  of  the 
pressures  in  a  section  far  in  front  of  the  propeller  and  in  section  Sj  S"g,  where  Po  and  pj  are 
the  corresponding  pressures;  (F+f«),  a  mean  velocity  included  between  (V+Vg)  and  (V+v'j) 
whose  product  by  (R'  +AR')  represents  the  work  corresponding  to  that  resistance. 
But  as: 

UJ=Cgng^(Q  +  AQ)  (V+Vg)  +  Cgo:g  +  f/  (38) 

(with  ^2  ^nd  2>V  having  meanings  analogous  to  Case  I)  we  finally  find: 
Li'  ==V(Q  +  AQ)+  V.  Mg  v'j{  +  V.  Fj  a;7  -  Sj  (Po  -  pj)  vj  +  (R'  +  AR')  v'g  +  p'J ,  or,  since  AQ  =  AR' 
U^=VQ  +  ^lg  Mgv'j^+^'/g  Tjo^'j'  +  R'  vj  +  AR'  {V+v'g)-Sj  (po-pj)  vj  +  p'/  (39) 
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iitxl 

'■'a  />, 

For  IIk'  ratio  of  A,'  (o  /.'/  \vc  (iiul  tlio  viiliu! 

III  <:;(Mionil  {(\  w, -(  y//)  and  {(\  ««  +  /'")  iiro  of  the  saiiic  order  of  ina«!;iiitn(|<!;  {Q^AQ)>Q, 
l)ii(  <j:oiiorally  r,  <??,,     We  thus  can  not  (hn-ichi  a  ynV/n  botweoii  L'„  -=  IJJ .'^ 

I  woiihl  warn  those  wlio  tliiiik  that  the  h)ss('s  [W  v't  + M{'{V -{-v'g)]  can  b(^  estimated  (easily, 
As  a  matter  of  fact:  First,  the  velocity  in  tlie  slipstream,  wlien  some  Ixxiies  an;  introchjced  into 
it,  is  totally  chanf2;ed  in  comparison  with  a  free  slipstream;  second,  the  slipstream  is  not  a  uni- 
form current,  Init  a  current  of  varia])le  velocity  alonjj^  its  axis;  third,  as  the  slipstream  is  a  stream 
with  free  boundaries,  the  fornudac  and  coellicients  of  fluid  resistance  deduced  fi-om  experiments 
in  lluids  of  intinite  boundaries  can  not  be  applietl  to  it,  especially  when  the  l)odies  considered  do 
not  have  small  cross  sections  in  comparison  with  the  cross  section  of  tlie  slipstream. 

The  efficiency  17,  will  be  called /r<'^  efficiency,  and  designated  in  the  following  by  -q,.  Tlie 
efficiency  tj^  will  be  called  propulsive  efficiency  and  designated  by  r?p.  Wo  shall  designate  by/, 
and  call  it  neiglihorhood  factor,  the  ratio  of  the  propulsive  efficiency  to  the  free  efficiency. 

We  thus  wi'ite: 

Vp^fyf  (42) 

It  is  understood  that  the  neighborhood  factor /can  be 

As  has  been  mentioned  already,  the  free  efficiency  rj^  is  a  function  of  the  advance  n=  V/N 
only.  But  as  the  slipstream  created  by  a  given  propeller  is  also  a  function  of  m  only,  the  neigh- 
borhood factor,  for  a  given  propeller  and  given  neighborhood  conditions,  can  be  a  function  of  n 
only.     Thus  the  propulsive  efficiency  must  he  a  function  of  the  advance  fj.  only. 

In  airplane  testing,  it  is  the  propulsive  efficiency  rjp  that  has  to  he  measured  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  propeller  in  the  actual  working  conditions. 

One  could  raise  the  following  two  questions: 

a.  In  what  relation  does  the  thrust  {Q  +  IQ)  of  Case  II  stand  to  the  momentum  Mg  v'g  in 
section  S'g  S'g  (see  fig.  3)  ?     It  is  easy  to  see  that 

Q  +  AQ  =  M,v'g  +  i:'pd(T 

where  S'  pdcr  is  the  resultant  of  the  outside  pressure  on  the  whole  boundary  of  the  slipstream 
counted  up  to  the  section  S'g  S'g.  Between  the  momentum  21  g  v'g  and  J/«  v'g  we  have  the 
relation : 

Mg  v'g  +  (R'  +  AR)  -  2"  pd(T  =  Mg  v'g  +  i:  pda 

h.  What  would  the  momentum  in  section  S'g  S'2  be  if  the  whole  resistance  R  +  R^  had 
been  put  in  the  slipstream^     It  is  easy  to  see  from  relation  (30)  that  we  simply  have: 

Mg  v'g  =  2"  pda 

because  the  resistance  left  outside  the  slipstream  is  in  this  case  equal  to  zero. 

I  shall  not  go  into  a  more  detailed  study  of  this  important  question  of  the  propulsive 
efficiency.     This  would  carry  us  too  far  into  the  propeller  theory.     Those  who  would  like  to 

»  For  experimental  data  rcferrinK  to  the  slipstream  effect  see  "The  design  of  screw  propellers,"  London,  1920,  pp.  192-196,  by  Henry  C.  Watts. 
54889—21 27 
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have  a  doopor  undcrstaiulinij;  of  11h'  forc^oiii^  discussion  arc  referred  to  tlie  author's  "(icneral 
Theory  of  Blade  Screws,"  previously  mentioned. 

B.  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ENGINE. 

Many  discussions  have  heen  brought  about  by  the  question  of  how  the  brake  horsepower 
L^  of  a  <;iven  gasoline  engine,  as  actually  used  on  airplanes,  varies  with  the  altitudes.  Such 
discussions  are  rather  a  misunderstanding,  because  the  j)ower  L^  ^loes  not  depend  on  the  altitude, 
but  depends  only  upon: 

1 .  The  number  of  revolutions  N  at  which  the  engine  is  running. 

2.  The  tlirottlc  opening  x. 

3.  The  density  5  and  temperature  Tof  the  air  in  which  the  engine  is  w^orking. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  gasoline  used. 

The  question  as  to  how  density  and  temperature  are  connected  with  altitude  depends 
exclusively  upon  meteoroJogical  conditions,  which  as  known,  are  variable  through  the  day,  as 
well  as  thi'ough  the  j-ear.  In  the  following  chapter  the  question  of  the  standard  atmosphere 
will  be  discussed  briefly. 

Since  for  a  given  mass  of  air,  its  pressure  p,  density  5  and  absolute  temperature  T  are 
connected  by  the  Claperyon  relation  pl8  =  gR  T where  R  is  the  gas  constant,  the  brake  horsepower 
can  be  as  well  considered  as  a  function  of  the  pressure  p  and  temperature  T.  But  since  the 
propeller  thi'ust  and  the  forces  of  air  resistance  depend  on  the  density  5,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  relate  the  power  L„  directly  to  the  density  8. 
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In  figure  4  is  represented  the  general  course  of  the  brake  horsepower  curve  of  a  gas  engine 
as  a  fimction  of  the  revolutions  .V  for  6,  T  and  x  constant.  The  power  L.^,  generally  first 
increases  very  closely  proportionally  to  the  revolutions,  but  afterwards,  when  the  piston  speed 
becomes  too  high,  the  power  begins  to  drop,  mainly  on  account  of  an  incomplete  filling  of  the 
cylinders  by  the  carburetted  air,  w^hose  flow  speed  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  suction  pipes. 
This  phenomenon  is  expressed  generally  by  saying  that  the  volumetric  efficiency  begins  tc 
drop,  starting  from  a  certain  number  of  revolutions.  The  family  of  brake  horsepower  curves 
for  h  and  T  constants,  but  for  variable  throttle  openings  x — a  typical  set  of  which  is  represented 
in  figure  5 — show  well  that  the  drop  of  power  starting  from  a  certain  value  of  the  engine  revo- 
lutions is  due  to  the  drop  of  volumetric  efficiency,  because  the  smaller  the  throttle  opening  the 
earlier  the  power  drop  starts.     In  the  figure,  x^yx-^yx^yx^ 

In  figure  6  is  represented  the  general  course  of  the  power  curve  of  a  gas  engine  as  a  fmiction 
of  the  density  3  for  iV,  T  and  x  constants,  and  which  for  most  gasoline  engines  is  very  close  to 
a  straight  line.  The  density  5'  (see  fig.  6)  is  the  small  density  at  which  the  motor  delivers  just 
enough  indicated  power  to  compensate  the  mechanical  losses,  so  that  the  brake  horsepower  is 
zero.  For  densities  less  than  h'  power  has  to  be  applied  to  the  engine  in  order  to  keep  it  rotating 
at  a  constant  number  of  revolutions;  p^  indicates  the  mechanical  losses  of  the  engine  when  5  =  0. 

The  general  shape  of  the  last  power  curve  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  indicated 
horsepower  is  very  closely  proportional  to  the  density  5;  and,  if  the  mechanical  losses  are  con- 
sidered as  depending  only  slightly  upon  the  density,  ike  linear  dependence  of  the  hralce. horsepower 
upon  the  density,  for  N,  T  and  x  constants,  follows. 
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III  JlL!;ll|•(^  7  is  icprcsdiilcd  ii  I'liiiiily  ol  hriikci  lioi'Sdpowcr  ciirvcH  uh  ji  I'liiiction  of  A',  for 
(liU'crcMit  viiluos  of  tlui  density  5,  hut  for  7' mid  x  coiihIiuiIh,  with  6„>5,  >5j>5,.  ...  (Conipuro 
with  i[\x.  5.) 

1 1,  follows  from  (lie  ror(»<2;()iii<j;  (hat  as  a  first  approxiuiution  the  |)()Wor  of  a  gasoliiu;  (iiigiiic 
Clin  l)(^  roi)ros(Mitod  by  tlui  formula 

Lm  =  mN(cS-Co)  (r.i) 

for  (h(>.  ra,i)<;(^  of  \  ariatioii  of  N  and  5  that  wo  nuH't  in  aviation  ))ractice.  This  last  formula 
assumes  that  tho  onpno  is  used  in  tho  interval  of  the  linear  variation  of  the  i)ower  witJi  the 
revolutions,  and  that  tlui  nieciianioal  losses  are  j)rop()rtional  to  tho  revolutions.  i*'or  actual 
aviation  engines  tho  coedicients  c  and  r^  have  for  mean  values 

c  =  1 1 ;  Co  =  0. 1 

so  that  for  average  computations,  we  can  write 

Z„  =  7niV(115-0.1)  (44) 

where  tho  coofliciont  m  is  fixed  by  the  value  of  tho  nominal  power  of  tlie  engine.* 

We  do  not  possess  actually  sudicient  experimental  data  on  the  question  of  variation  of 
the  power  L^  with  the  temperature  T,  the  density  5  being  kept  constant.     In  some  tests  the 
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variation  of  the  power  L^  with  T  was  observed  for  constant  pressures.  But  in  this  case  the 
main  effect  is  the  change  of  power  produced  by  the  change  of  density  resulting  from  the  tem- 
perature variation.  It  is  the  change  of  power  with  temperature  at  constant  density  that 
solely  interests  the  aeronautical  engineer  for  the  study  of  altitude  flight. 

Sometimes  engines  are  submitted  to  the  following  test:  A  propeller  is  fixed  on  the  engine 
and  this  is  run  at  different  throttle  openings  x  up  to  the  full  throttle  a*ot  ^^^  ^'^  curve  of  the 
power  Lo  delivered  by  the  engine  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  revolutions.  The  ciuve  thus 
obtained  has  the  general  shape  represented  in  figure  8.  The  main  fact  to  be  noted  is  that 
this  curve  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  engine,  but  the  characteristic  of  the  propeller  used, 
as  tested  at  a  fixed  point.     It  is  the  curve  that  corresponds  to  the  equation 

which  is  a  cubic  parabola  in  iV.  It  is  possible  by  such  tests  to  obtain  the  characteristic  of  the 
engine  if  it  is  tested  either  with  a  set  of  different  propellers  or  with  a  variable-pitch  propeller. 

Suppose  we  run  a  first  test  with  a  propeller  No.  1  and  get  the  curve  L^  on  which  we  have 
carefully  marked  the  different  throttle  openings  x.  Afterwards  we  run  a  test  with  a  propeller 
No.  2  and  get  the  curve  L^  and  so  on.     If  we  now  join  all  the  points  of  equal  throttle  openings 


<  Thfi  last  formula  assumes  that  at  sea  level  the  mechanical  losses  constitute  around  7.5  per  cent  of  the  brake  horsepower.    For  an  engine 
giving  at  sea  level  200  horsepower,  at  25  revolutions  per  second,  m  turns  out  to  be  equal  to  6.2. 
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we  will  get  the  engine  characteristics  L^  at  constant  density  and  different  throttle  openings  x 
(Sec  fig.  8.) 

'V\w  foregoing  explanations  have  been  given  only  in  order  to  recall  briefly  to  mind  those 
engine  properties  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  our  airplane  steady- 
motion  problem. 

C.  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ENGINE-PROPELLER  SYSTEM. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  characteristics  of  a  propeller  are  functions  of  the  "advance"  VjN. 
The  characteristics  of  an  engine  are'  functions  of  the  revolutions  A^  for  6  and  x  constant.  It 
is  easy  to  show  that  the  characteristics  of  an  engine-propeller  system  are  functions  of  the  flj'ing 
speed  F  alone  (for  5  and  x  constant). 

Let  us  consider  an  aviation  engine  with  its  propeller  put  on  a  railroad  car  and  made  to 
move  along  the  axis  of  the  engine-propeller  system  in  air  of  density  5.  Let  us  start  by  con- 
sidering the  car  at  rest.  For  a  given  throttle  opening,  if  the  engine  is  now  set  in  motion  it  Avill 
reach  a  steady  working  condition  at  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  N^,  at  which  the  pro- 
peller will  give  a  thrust  Q^.  So  far  as  we  do  not  toucli  the 
throttle,  the  revolutions  Ng  and  the  thrust  Q^  will  remain 
constant.  Let  us  now  allow  the  car  to  run  at  a  speed  V. 
For  each  different  value  of  the  speed  the  engine  will  run  at 
a  different  number  of  revolutions  A^  and  the  propeller  will 
give  a  different  thrust  Q,  but  if  the  car  speed  and  throttle 
opening  are  kept  unchanged,  A^  and  Q  will  remain  constant. 
We  thus  see  that  for  a  given  throttle  opening  x  and  air 
density  5,  the  revolutions  N  and  the  thrust  Q  of  an  engine 
propeller  set  are  functions  of  the  translation  speed  V  alone. 
The  main  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  for  an  engine  propeller  set 
the  revolutions  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  speed  V,  which  makes  the  thrust  Q,  for  5. 
and  X  constant,  depend  upon  the  speed  V  alone. 

Let  us  now  solve  the  following  problem.     A  propeller  is  given  to  us  by  its  characteristic 

curves : 
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and  an  engine,  by  its  characteristic  curve: 

for  5  and  x  constant.     The  characteristics  of  the  engine-propeller  set  have  to  be  found. 

Let  us  first  deduce  from  the  L„=/(A)  curve,  the  curve  of  Lm/8N^  as  a  function  of  A'for  the 
given  5  and  x.     This  last  curve  plotted,  the  following  table  is  computed: 

In  column  I  we  write  selected  values  of  L^/SA'^ 

In  column  II  we  write  the  corresponding  values  of  A^  taken  from  the  LJbN^  curve  plotted 
as  a  function  of  A^. 
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to  (he  power  (h'livcrcMl  hy  ( h<^  tMi^iiui  uiid  hoi  h  rim  nl  l\u^  saino  niimhcr  of  nfVohilioiiH  (in  viisc 
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Ia^I  us  thus  road  from  (ho  IjJbN'-^  ourvis  as  a  fuiic(ioii  of  Vj N  (ho  vahios  of  (ho  advaiioo 
r/yV  tluit  corrospoiid  (o  (h(^  soh'ctod  Lj^/^N^  values  in  Column  I  and  writ(!  (Jioso  valuos  of  tlio 
advance  I'/iV  in  Column  111. 
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In  column  I\'  wo  shall  write  the  values  of  the.  efficiencies  t]  that  correspond  to  these  same 
advances  F/iV. 

Multiplying  Column  II  by  Column  III,  we  find  the  value  of  V  (written  in  Column  F)  that 
correspond  to  the  L^lh'N^  values  of  Column  I. 

Multiplying  Column  I  by  Column  IV,  we  find  the  value  of  Z-JSiV-'  (/>„  =  useful   power) 
that  correspond  to  the  values  of  T'  of  Column  V. 

Finally,  multiplying  Cohimn  VI  by  the  corresponding  values  of  'N  of  Column  II  and  dividing 
by  the  corresponding  values  of  F  in  Column  V,  we  find  in  Column  VII  the  values  of  Qlh  as  a 
function  of  the  F  of  Column  V.  Finally,  the  values  of 
the  thrust  Q  are  given  in  Column  VIII. 


Thus  we  are  able  to  plot  the  curve  of  Qlh  or  ^  as  a     oJ6 


function  of  Ffor  given  5  and  x. 
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For  each  new  values  of  5  and  x,  this  computation  has  to  be  repeated.  Colunms  I,  III, 
IV,  and  VI  do  not  change,  and  only  Columns  II,  V,  VII,  and  VIII  have  to  be  recomputed. 

In  such  a  manner,  starting  from  the  knowledge  of  the  propeller  characteristics  as  functions 
of  the  advance  VI N  and  the  engine  characteristics  as  functions  of  N,  b,  and  x,  the  character- 
istics of  the  engine-propeller  system,  such  as 

Q,  Lu,  Lj„,  rj,  and  N 
will  be  found  as  functions  of  F,  8,  and  x. 
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Following  is  an  oxain])l('  of  the  application  of  this  method.  In  figures  9  and  10  are  repre- 
sented tlie  cliaraetcristics  of  the  propeller  and  engine  nscd.  In  figure  H  are  represented  the 
curves  of  Lm/6A'^  as  a  function  of  N. 


Torque 
./O      .08      .06 


£fY/c/ency 
0.6      0. 7      0.6 


Rev.  per  Sec. 
30      28  ^  26      <fV 


Thrush-  c/ens/'/y  ra/io. 
3000  2OO0  /OOO 


F'g./2. 


-    CHAF(ACT£R/5r/CS  Or  THE  £rNG//V£- PROPELLER  SET.     - 


In  the  following  table  arc  given  the  computations  which  are  made  for  full  throttle  openings 
and  for  three  different  air  densities.  The  characteristics  obtained  for  the  engine-propeller  set 
are  represented  in  figure  12,  on  which  are  plotted  the  curves  of  Qjh,  N,  -q,  and  LJbN^  as 
functions  of  V  for  different  densities.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  sets  of  these  curves  can 
as  a  first  approximation  be  reduced  to  one  mean  curve  for  each  set,  which  is  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  deviation  of  the  motor  power  from  proportionality  to  air  density  is  not 
great. 

We  now  see  upon  what  factors  the  variation  of  the  propeller  thrust  in  flight  depends  and 
what  laws  it  follows. 

Computation  of  the  characteristics  of  an  engine-propeller  system. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  STEADY  MOTION  OF  AN  AIRI»LANE. 

Hy  (jKOHfiK    III':     UoTIIKZAT. 


FART    in. 
THE   ATMOSPHERE. 


1.   SOMK  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

A  short  rovitnv  of  those  propiTtics  of  the  atmosphere  that  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
airphine  steady  motion  wiU  he  given  here. 

The  spccijic  weuj/it  of  air  -t>xj)ressed  in  kilot^rams — ^will  he  represented  hy  <t. 
The  densitij  of  air — expressed  in  newtons  wih  he  represented  by  8. 
We  have 

(T  =  g8  with  <7  =  9,  8lmt/sec^ 

At  tlie  pressure  of  1  atmospliere=^  10330  Mg/mf  and  absolute  temperature  7'=  273°+  15°  = 
288°,  the  specific  weight  and  density  of  air  have  for  mean  values 

(r=  1,225  klg;  6  =  0,128  newton. 

At  the  same  pressure  of  1  atmosphere  and  zero  degrees  centigrade  (r=273)  we  find 

(ro=  1,293  klg;  5o  =  0,132  newton. 

Using  the  former  values,  the  gas  constant  R,  deduced  from  ClapejTon's  relation 

P  =  <tRT  (45) 

has  for  its  value 

^     aT    1,225X288     ^•^' "^  ^^^ 

Let  us  consider  the  atmosphere  to  be  in  a  perfect  static  condition  (no  winds).  If  we  rise 
in  such  an  atmosphere  tlirough  a  distance  dll,  the  pressure  p  will  vary  by  an  amount  —dj) 
equal  to 

-dp  =  adH  (47  y 

or  on  account  of  (45) 

p-RT  ^^^^ 

(If  in  this  last  formula  we  consider  dpip  =  0.01 ;  i?  =  29,  27 ;  T=  273  we  find  dH^SO  mt.  This 
means  that  a  difference  of  pressure  of  1  per  cent  in  the  atmosphere  corresponds  at  0°  centigrade 
to  a  change  of  altitude  of  80  mt.) 

Integrating  (48)  we  get 


c 


%Vi  I  °-?-  <«) 


where  p^  is  the  pressure  at  the  altitude  //„  and  II>  Ho.  This  last  formula  gives  the  value  of  the 
altitude  //from  the  knowledge  of  pressure,  when  the  law  of  variation  of  the  temperature  Twith 
altitude  is  known.  For  7"=  273;  p/po^O.o  and  //o  =  0,  we  find  //^5,000  mt.  In  an  isothermic 
atmosphere  of  zero  degrees  centigrade,  at  the  altitude  of  around  5000  mt  the  pressure  is  one- 
half  of  the  ground  level  pressure. 
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2.   DISCUSSION  OF  THE  STANDARD  ATMOSPHERE. 

Tliis  <|U('sti()n  of  the  law  of  variation  of  tcnipcraturc  with  altituclc  has  b(><'ii  hitcly  a  matter 
t>r  (•oiisi(l('ral)lt'  (liscussioii.  Xiiincrous  so-called  .stdiidard  (itiii()sj>fi(irs  have  hccn  proposed, 
which  are  supposed  to  he  some  kind  of  average  deckiced  from  difTereiit  sets  of  meteorological 
observations.  The  Paris  "Peace  Conference  of  1911)"  has  even  considered  it  necessaiy  to  fix 
by  interallied  agreement,  some  kind  of  standard  atmosi)here. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  propositions  made  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  question  of  the  standard  atmospheVe  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood. 

Let  ns  consider  the  whole  (piestion  from  a  general  standpoint  and  mak<*  clear  for  what 
purpose  we  need  the  standard  atmosphere  in  aviation. 

For  each  geographical  position,  at  a  given  hour  of  a  given  day,  there  exists  along  the  vertical 
drawn  tlu-ough  the  place  considered,  a  certain  distribution  of  pressures  and^  temperatures. 
This  distribution  of  pressures  and  temperatures  depends  upon  the  meteorological  conditions 
and  is  variable  through  the  whole  year.  The  variations  of  this  pressure  and  temperature  are 
very  important.  It  is  Avell  known  that  the  same  pressures  and  temperatures  can  be  met  at 
levels  where  altitude  differences  can  amount  to  several  thousands  of  meters.  If  a  certain  mean 
distribution  of  pressures  and  temperatures  is  adopted,  th{>  deviation  from  this  mean  distribu- 
tion can  also  make  up  actual  altitude  differences  of  the  order  of  a  thousand  meters. 

On  the  other  hand  for  an  au'plane,  the  forces  of  air-resistance,  the  propeller  tlirust,  and  the 
power  of  its  engine  arc  all  functions  of  the  air  density  and  decrease  Avith  this.  It  is  a  property 
of  the  airplane  to  be  able  to  reach  a  certain  limiting  small  value  of  the  air  density,  at  A\hich  the 
airplane  can  still  fl}'  level,  but  is  unable  to  climb  any  more.  This  limit  of  density  is  called  the 
ceiling  density  5,..  The  aviation  engineering  problem  consists  in  finding  for  each  airplane  its 
ceiling  density.  But  the  question,  at  what  altitude  tliis  density  d,.  is  located  is  purely  a  meteo- 
rological question.  The  distribution  of  densities  in  the  air  is  greatly  different  and  the  same  den- 
sity can  be  met  on  different  days  at  very  different  altitudes.  The  question  of  the  relation  of 
densities  and  altitudes  stand  outside  the  aviation  engineering  problem  and  is  merely  a  question 
of  public  curiosity.  Technically  speaking,  we  can  only  say  that  a  given  airplane  has  the  ability 
to  reach  a  certain  density  S^..  The  smaller  this  density  d^,  the  greater  is  the  climbing  capacity 
of  the  airplane  considered.  There  is  no  reason  for  expressing  this  density  in  altitude  figures, 
because  density  already  completely  specifies  the  question.  There  is  only  one  fact  that  must 
still  be  taken  into  account.  The  power  of  the  airplane  engine,  at  a  given  density,  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  temperature.  When  we  speak  of  airplane  performances,  the}-  must  thus  be 
referred  to  a  certain  temperature.  In  the  selection  of  this  temperature,  we  must  be  guided  only 
by  convenience  and  simplicity.  TK^re  are  no  reasons  to  adopt  a  temperature  variable  with  the 
altitude,  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  adopting  a  constant  temperature  at  all  altitudes. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  exactly  speaking,  it  is  rather  standard  conditions  for  engine  work 
that  we  have  to  select  than  to  adopt  a  standard  atmosphere.  If  we  make  the  temperature 
variable  with  altitude,  in  other  words,  with  densit}",  this  would  mean  that  the  standard  con- 
ditions adopted  for  engine  work  consist  of  a  special  temperature  for  each  density.  This 
introduces  a  very  troublesome  element  in  engine-power  computations,  which  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  demanded  by  an}-  reason.  On  the  contrary,  a  constant  temperature  for  all  densities 
is  a  natural  condition,  demanded  for  the  sake  of  simplicit}^  of  the  standard  conditions  adopted. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  standpoint  of  aviation  engineering 
the  onty  standard  atmosphere  that  can  be  reasonably  adopted  is  th<?  isothermic  atmosphere. 

The  j^rojwsition  of  the  author  is  to  adopt  for  aviation  engineering,  as  a  standard  atmosphere, 
an  atmosphere  of  constant  temperature  in  its  whole  mass  equal  to  zero  degrees  centigrade. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  convention  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  all  questions  of  design  and  performance  prediction  all  temperatm-e  corrections  are 
totally  eliminated. 

2.  In  airplane  testing  the  only  correction  to  be  made  is  the  temperature  correction  of  the 
engine  power  and  reduction  of  the  performance  to  this  corrected  power.     This  correction  is 
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(Ulilc  simple,  since   ue   reduce  eiieli  (if  (he  (|iliilit  it  ies  to   (lie  siiliie    li'iii|)eriil  iiic    iiiilepeniieiit    of 

tlu'  iihiliide. 

.!.    If  we  c()m|)iire  diii'  isol  heniiic   iilm(»s|)liere  df  /.eio   «le}rreeH  ccii(ij/nule   with   llw   iiil<T- 

iillied  sliuidurd  al  iiiospliere  mid  willi  I  lie  ill  iii(is|)lier<'  of  lui  iiveia^e  winter  mid  siiiiiiiier  duv, 

(he  is()(  hermic  adiiospliere  i^ivcs  a  j^ciicral  idea  of  (  Ik*  al(i(  ude  <|ni(e  as  ^ood  lus  do*  h  the  iiiler-allie(l 

staiidaid  ill  the  sense  (ha(  (he  nUitude  depiirdwes  for  (he  \\in(er  and  siiininer  day  from  the 

isodiermie  a(  mosplieiv"  and  from  the  intcr-allied  standard  are  of  the  same  order  of  miij^nit  ude. 

(See  lij;.  i;{.) 

It  is  thus  evident  that   ever\(hin<^  speaks  in  fuxor  of  the  isot hermic  atmosphere  of  zero 

dej^rees  cen(i*^rade. 

Ill  all  aviation  en;i;ineerin}^  all   data,  compulations,  and  perfornuinees  sliould  he  ex{)resse<| 

exclusively  in  densities  of  the  isot  hermic  atniospliere.     Tjie  altitude  hiii<^ua<,'e  has  to  he  used 

for  tlie  general  puhlic  only.  Tlie 
altitude  lanmiaj'e  is  of  no  us<'  to  tlie 
aviation  enj^ineer  and  only  creates 
unnecessar}'  complications.' 

For  some  special  j)roblems  wc 
need  to  know  the  actual  altitude  of 
an  airi)lane.  But  in  such  cases  no 
standard  atmosphere  can  be  of  any 
helj)  to  us.  If  we  want  to  deduce  with 
some  accuracy  the  actual  altitude  from 
pressure  measurements  on  an  airplane, 
we  have  to  record  when  climbing  the 
laws  of  the  actual  variation  of  pressure 
and  temperature  with  altitude. 

Methods  o  ■■  instruments  for  quick 
computation,  Mith  a  certain  accuracy, 
of   the  actual  altitude  from  such  rec- 
ords can  be  developed. 
As  a  general  conclusion  I  will  say:  It  is  fitted  to  the  purpose  to  adopt  for  aviation  engineering 

the  isothermic  atmosphere  of  zero  degrees  centigrade  as  standard  atmosphere. 

3.   CALCULATION  OF  THE  RATE  OF  CLIMB  FROM  A  BAROGR.\M. 

The  vertical  component  TJ  of  the  air  speed  T"  of  a  climbing  airplane  is  generally  called 
rate  of  climh.  If  in  an  element  of  time  dt  an  airplane  climbs  a  height  dH,  its  rate  of  climb  is 
equal  to 

dH 
"  dt 
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(50) 


or  on  account  of  formula  (48) 


V= 


RT    -dp^     -dp 
p       dt    ~       dt 


(51) 


By  this  last  formula  the  rate  of  climb  of  an  airplane  can  be  found  from  the  flight  barogram. 
which  gives  the  pressure  p  as  a  function  of  the  time  t.  At  each  moment  of  time  the  slope  of  the 
tangent  to  the  barogram  curve  at  the  point  considered  gives  the  value  of  —dp:dt  and  the  value 
of  the  specific  weight  follows  from  the  corresponding  values  of  pressure  and  temperature. 

>  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  scales  of  altimeters  and  barographs  ought  to  be  graduated  in  pressure  units,  pressure  being  the  quantity 
that  these  instruments  really  measure.  The  author  can  not  imderstand  ■why  it  is  considered  "from  a  practical  standpoint''  preferable  to  have 
the  pilot  read  the  wrong  altitude  (the  altitude  scale  of  an  altimeter  being  purely  conventional)  than  to  read  the  exact  prewure.  Very  little  practice 
would  be  rei|uired  from  pilots  to  accustom  them.selves  to  express  the  level  reached  in  the  atmosphere  in  pressure  figures.  This  would  be.  physically, 
perfectly  correct  and  would  avoid  a  great  deal  of  misimderstanding. 
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4.    INFLUENCE  OF  WINDS  AND  SELF-SPEED  ON  COCKPIT  PRESSURE. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  influence  the  atmospheric  winds  can  have  on  the  observed 
pressures.  Consider  two  air  masses  at  nearly  the  same  altitude,  in  which  the  Bernouilli  constant 
has  the  same  value,  one  mass  havinf:^  no  speed,  the  other  having  a  speed  of  10  meters  per 
second  which  is  itself  a  strong  wind*  We  will  find  under  such  conditions  that  the  pressures 
in  these  two  air  masses  arc  related  by  the  equation 

or 

Vi-P2  =  ~2=   '  "2  "" Q,25klglmf 

At  ground  level  with  /),=  10330  hlg/mf  this  gives 

6   2'i 
2>2/;^i=  1-1^  =  0,  9994 

The  difference  between  /),  and  ;>,  thus  appears  to  be  of  the  order  of  0.05%  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  corresponds  at  ground  level  to  a  difference  of  altitude  of  around  4  meters.  At 
an  altitude  where  the  pressure  would  be  10330/2  (around  5,000  meters)  the  difference  between 
Pi  and  P2  would  be  double  and  this  would  still  correspond  only  to  a  difference  of  altitude  of 
8  meters.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  ordinary  winds  A\"ill  affect  only  slightly 
the  calculation  of  altitude  from  pressm'e  distribution. 

A  much  more  marked  influence  is  that  of  the  variation  of  the  airplane  speed  V  upon  the 
measurements  of  pressures  as  made  on  an  airplane.  The  difference  between  the  static  pressure 
J)  at  the  level  where  the  airplane  is  flying  and  the  pressure  p'  in  the  cockpit  is  very  closely  equal  to 

v-p  =--9- 


An  airplane  in  climbing  can  have  its  speed  reduced  to  about  half  of  its  horizontal  self- 
speed;  that  would  give  for  the  cockpit  pressures  p'j  and  p'^  corresponding  to  the  two  cases,  a 
difference  of 

8  V^ 
P2'-Pi'  =  0,  75^ 

This  is  the  difference  between  the  "corrections"  which  are  necessary  in  the  two  cases  in  order 
to  determine,  from  the  cockpit  readings,  the  real  static  pressures.  With  1^^50  meters  per 
second,  at  ground  level,  this  can  be  about  1%  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  80  meters  difference 
in  altitude.  Such  differences  have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  pressure  observations  are  made 
in  the  cockpit,  at  different  values  of  the  speed.  The  last  circumstance  may  make  it  desirable 
to  use  special  devices  allowing  the  direct  observation  in  the  airplane  of  the  static  pressure, 
instead  of  the  cockpit  pressure. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  STEADY  MOTION  OF  AN  AHH*LANE. 

My  (Ji:<)H(iK  DK   Itoiiri.ZAT. 


PART  IV. 
THE  THEORY  OF  STEADY  MOTION. 


1.  THE  BASIC  EQUATIONS. 

All  of  the  pr()|)(M"tios  of  the  airplaiu^  steady  motion  are  a  direet  coiis(H|iience  of  the  faet  tliat 
in  steady  motion  all  the  forces  actinfji;  on  an  airplane  mutually  balance. 

In  order  to  express  the  last  condition  let  us  consider  an  airplane  in  steady  fli<^ht  and  draw 
from  its  center  of  mass  vectors  parallel  to  the  main  quantities  involved  in  the  problem.  This 
will  facilitate  a  iletermination  of  the  angular  relations.  In  this  manner,  on  figure  13,  have 
been  represented : 

Gf  a  reference  line,  invariably  connected  with  the  airplane  wings,  from  which  the 
angle  of  attack  is  measured. 

V  the  self-speed. 

%  the  angle  of  attack. 

7  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  flying  path  to  the  horizontal,  counted  positive  for 
climbing. 

P  the  total  weight  of  the  airplane. 

R  the  total  au'-rcsistance. 
Rx  the  drag  —  component  of  R  along  the  speed  V. 
R„  the  lift  —  component  of  R  along  the  normal  to  the  self -speed. 

Q  the  propeller  thrust. 


Airplanes  are  generally  built  in  such  a  way  that  for  horizontal  flying  in  normal  conditions, 
the  thrust  Q  is  directed  along  the  speed  V.  The  angle  of  attack  that  corresponds  to  those 
conditions  will  be  designated  by  i^. 

The  vertical  component  of  V,  designated  by  Uin  figure  14,  is  called  the  rate  of  dimh. 


U=  V  Sin  7 


(52) 
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Lot  US  now  pntjccl  all  iho  forces  actinj:^  on  tlic  airj)lan('  on  the  diivclion  of  the  speed  \'  and 
the  normal  to  it.     The  conditions  of  steady  motion  will  then  be  expressed  by 

Iij,  =  Q  Cos  a -io)-P^my  (53) 

Ry  =  P  Cos  y-Q  Sin  (i-i^)  (54) 


in  wliicli  equations,  we  have: 


R^  =  Jc^8AV'  (55) 

Ry  =  l'y8AV'  (56) 


where 


Jcx  =  drag  coefhcient. 
A:,;  =  lift  coefFicicnt. 
5  =  air  density  at  flying  level. 
A  =  area  of  the  airplane  wings. 

To  these  two  equations  (53)  and  (54)  must  be  added  the  fundamental  relation  that  connects 
the  engine  with  the  propeller. 

L^{x,8,N)=La  =  8N'T,"(^^  (57) 

which  expresses  the  fact  that  in  steady  flight  the  power  Lm  delivered  b}"  the  engine — a  function 
of  X,  8  and  N — is  always  equal  to  the  power  La  absorbed  by  the  propeller — a  function  of  N,  8 
and  17A^ 

The  detailed  discussion  of  the  fundamental  equations  (53)  and  (54)  is  greatly  complicated 
by  the  complex  laws,  fixed  by  the  relation  (57)  governing  the  variation  of  the  tlu-ust  Q  in  flight, 
which  we  have  considered  in  full  detail  in  the  foregoing. 

In  order  to  allow  a  better  survey  of  fundamental  properties  of  the  airplane  in  steady  motion, 
without  complicating  the  question  by  those  factors  that  have  only  a  slight  influence  on  the 
quantitative  value  of  the  results  and  do  not  affect  at  all  their  general  meaning,  we  shall  make 
the  following  simplifications  in  equations  (53)  and  (54). 

I  shall  first  remark  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  possess  any  reliable  information  as  to 
the  laws  of  variation  of  the  propeller  tlu-ust  for  the  case  when  the  self-speed  T'  makes  a  certain 
angle  with  the  propeller  axis,  and  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  angle  (i  —  io),  as  we  shall  sec  later, 
can  take  only  small  values  in  normal  flying  conditions,  we  shall  consider  it-  to  be  a  sufficient 
approximation  to  assume 

Q  Cos  {i-io)^Q 
QSin(i-io)^0 

It  must  be  further  noted,  that  in  normal  flying  conditions,  the  angle  of  the  flying  path  to  the 
horizontal  does  not  usually  take  large  values.  It  seldom  exceeds  15°,  taking  larger  values  only 
in  steep  dives  and  steep  glides,  which  must  be  considered  separately.     We  thus  assume 

Sin  7=7;  Cos  7^1. 

Introducing  these  simplifications  in  the  equations  (53)  and  (54)  we  get: 

R,  =  Jc,8AV'^Q-Py  (58) 

Ry  =  l;8  AV'  =  P  (59) 

The  simplifications  we  have  made  affect  principally  the  value  of  the  self-speed  V,  which  w^e 
shah  calculate  from  the  equation  V=  ^Pjky  8  A  instead  of  the  more  exact  relation 
V=  -yjCos  ->  -\jPllcy  8  A.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  7  <  5°  we  have  Cos  7  >  0,  96  and  the  error 
made  in   the  speed  will  be  less  than  1  —  \  0,  96^0,  02,  that  is  less  than  2  per  cent.     In  any  case, 


(IKNKIIAI,    I'llKoKN     <i|      IIIK    S'^I•;AI)^     .MoTKtN    0|'    A  \    Al  Itl'I.A  N'K. 
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when  iicccssiu'v,  once  llic  sclf-sprcd  1    (tl)liiiiic(l   hy  <'(|iiiil  ion  (;V.M  himI  I  Ik-  viiliic  of    7    known, 
it.  is  iihviiys  possible  lo  corrccl.  ils  valnr  hy  lal\in«;  il  <'(juul  lo  V  yjCon  7. 

l"\)r  I  lie  sliidy  of  (he  iiirpliun'  in  steady  motion,  it  is  ni(»rc  convenient  to  consider,  inHl<'ad 
of  the  rehitions  {t^S)  and  (')!>).  the  system  of  ecpnitions: 


/•„  V'^ 


h  A 


Q    h 

1     /I  „ 

which  follow  (linM'tly  from  iho  hist. 

With  tho  same  approximation,  tlie  rate  of  climh   ('  has  for  its  \  ahie 

U=Vy 


(f)0) 
(01) 


(02) 


It  is  from  the  system  of  equations  (00)  and  (01  )  tliat  we  sliall  deduce  all  the  properties  of 
an  airplaiK^  in  steady  motion.  Onco  all 
of  the  mutual  interrelations  of  all  ihv 
([uantities  involved  in  th(>  problem  are 
perfectly  established,  all  quatititative 
corrections,  when  diuiuindiMl,  can  always 
be  made  post  factum  and  in  our  state- 
ment of  the  problem,  are  only  necessary 
in  the  case  of  steep  climbing  or  gliding 
flights. 

We  shall  start  by  the  study  of  the 
steady  motion  of  an  airplane  of  con- 
stant total  load  weight  P  and  constant 
wing  area  A,  the  engine  working  all  the 
time  at  full  tlu'ottlc  opening. 

For  this  study  we  shall  make  use 
of  a  graphical  interpretation  of  the  equa- 
tions (00)  and  (01)  which  consists  of  the 
following : 

2.  THE  METHOD. 

The     lift     coefhcicnt     Jc„    wall    be 
adopted  as  fundamental    variable.     As 
the  lift  coefficient  Jcy  is  a  function  of  the  angle  of  attack  only,  under  the  restrictions  made,  its 
value  can  be  changed  in  flight  only  by  a  displacement  of  the  control  stick. 

The  four  quadrants  formed  by  two  straight  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles  will  be  desig- 
nated respectively  by  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.      (See  fig.  15.) 

In  quadrant  IV,  the  horizontal  axis  will  be  adopted  as  I;,,  axis,  and  the  downward  vertical 
axis  as  V  axis;  and  the  speed  V  will  be  plotted  in  this  quadrant  as  a  function  of  the  lift  coefficient 
h„  according  to  equation  (00).  We  obtain  a  system  of  hyperbola-like  curves  having  P/8  A  as 
parameter,  which  allow  one  to  read  directly  the  value  of  the  speed  V  that  corresponds  to  each 
value  of  the  lift  coefficient  w^hen  the  value  of  P/5  A  is  knowai. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  when  the  ratio  P/6A  has  the  same  value,  independently  of  the 
special  values  that  P,  8  and  A  have,  to  each  l-„  corresponds  the  same  speed  V.  On  account  of 
this  we  shall  use  the  special  symbol  p  to  represent  the  ratio  P/SA  and  shall  call  it  specific  load. 


P 

P  =  5A 


(02) 
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It  will  bo  scon  from  all  that  follows  that  the  specific  load  j)  is  th<^  fuiulaiTKMital  parameter  of 
the  whole  problem  of  steady  motion. 

The  curves  of  F  as  a  function  of  l-,,  with  j)  as  parameter  will  ])e  called  fi'peed  curves.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  speed  curves — in  the  approximation  used  in  the  problem — simply  represent 
a  mathematical  relation  independent  of  the  special  airplane  considered;  that  is,  the  same 
family  of  speed  curves  corresponds  to  any  aii-plane.  The  last  property  of  the  speed  curves  is  a 
consequence  of  our  selection  of  varial)les.     A  set  of  speed   curves  for  p  having  the  values  po 

(ground  level)  f^,  j)^ is  schematically  represented  in  quadrant  IV  of  figure  15. 

We  have  seen,  when  examining  in  the  foregoing  chaptei-s  the  properties  of  the  engine- 
propeller  system,  that  the  thi'ust  Q  given  by  such  set  is,  for  a  constant  throttle  opening,  a 
function  of  the  speed  V  and  density  5.  In  the  study  of  the  airplane  in  steady  motion,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  we  shall  consider,  instead  of  the  thrust  Q,  the  quantity  QI^A,  which  we  shall 
call  specific  thrust  and  designate  by  q,  i.  e., 

q  =  Q/SA  (63) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  specific  thrust  q  will  also  be,  for  a  constant  throttle  opening,  a  function 
of  the  speed  V  and  density  5,  or,  in  other  words,  a  function  of  V  and  of  the  specific  load  p=P/5A 
as  P  and  A  are  constants  of  the  airplane  considered.  We  shall  plot  in  quadrant  III  the  curves 
of  the  specific  thi'ust  p^P/SA  as  a  function  of  the  self-speed  V  with  the  specific  load  p  =  P/dA 
as  parameter,  the  horizontal  axis  being  the  q  axis.  A  set  of  such  specific  thrust  curves  is  repre- 
sented in  figure  15,  with  the  parameter  p  having  the  same  values  po,  Pi,  P2 as  in  quadrant 

IV.  We  have  learned  in  previous  chapters  how  to  deduce  this  family  of  curves  from  the 
properties  of  the  propeller  and  enghie  used  on  the  airplane  considered.  The  specific  load 
curves  allow  us  to  deduce  du'ectlj^  the  value  of  the  propeller  thrust  that  corresponds  to  each 
flyhig  speed. 

Knowing  the  laws  of  variation  of  the  thrust  Q  as  a  function  of  the  speed  V,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  the  laws  of  variation  of  the  thrust  Q  as  a  function  of  the  lift  coefficient  Tcy.  For  this 
purpose,  let  us  consider  the  equation 

p-pfbA-p-y  ^^^^ 

and  interpret  it  as  a  family  of  straight  lines  passing  through  the  origin  with  q  as  abscissa,  y  as 
ordinate,  and  p  as  parameter,  and  plot  these  straight  lines  in  quadrant  II  of  figure  15,  giving 
successively  to  p  the  values  po,  Pi,  P2--  and  using  the  vertical  axis  as  the  y  =  QfP  axis.  We 
shall  call  these  last  lines  transfer  lines. 

This  system  of  transfer  lines  once  plotted  in  quadrant  II,  it  is  easy  to  trace  directly  in 
quadrant  I,  for  each  given  value  of  the  specific  load  p,  the  curve  of  the  ratio  Q/P  as  a  function 
of  Icy  that  corresponds  to  a  given  curve  of  q  =  Q/5A  as  a  function  of  V.  Each  two  corresponding 
points  of  tAVO  corresponding  curves  in  quadrants  III  and  I  lie  on  the  two  diagonal  vertices  of  a 
rectangle  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  axes  and  whose  two  other  vertices  are  located  one  on 
the  speed  curve  in  quadrant  IV,  the  other  on  the  transfer  line  in  quadi'ant  II,  corresponding  to 
the  same  value  of  the  specific  load  p.  (See  fig.  15.)  In  such  a  way  we  can  deduce  in  quadrant 
I,  from  the  specific  thrust  curves  of  quadrant  III,  the  curves  of  Q/P  as  a  function  of  Icy  with  p 
as  parameter,  which  give  us  the  laws  of  variation  of  the  thi'ust  as  a  function  of  the  lift  coefficient. 

A  set  of  such  curves  of  Q/P  as  a  function  of  Icy,  for  the  same  values  po,  Pi,  P2 of  the  specific 

load,  is  represented  in  quadrant  I  of  figure  15.  We  now  see  that  the  chart  represented  on  this 
figm-e  has  the  property  that  eacJi  four  corresponding  points  in  the  four  quadrants  I,  11,  III  and 
IV  lie  on  the  vertices  of  a  rectangle  vAth  its  sides  parallel  to  the  axes. 

Let  us  finally  plot  in  quadrant  I,  in  addition  to  the  Q/P  curves  as  a  function  of  Icy,  the 
curve  of  the  drag-lift  ratio  ICx/lcy  as  a  function  of  1%,.  As  the  drag  and  lift  coefficients  are 
functions  of  the  angle  of  attack  only,  the  ratio  Icx/h/  can  be  considered  as  a  function  of  Tcy  only. 
The  general  shape  of  the  Tcx/Jcy  curve  as  a  function  of  Icy  is  represented  in  figure  15. 
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If  \vn  now  iTUUMulxM-  (Hiuaiioii  ((>l),  w<i  s««(i  dial.  I  ho  clifrcicmco  of  tlx-  ordinulcts  of  LIk;  (^jl' 
aiul  /i"x//i';/  (uirvi^s,  for  a  <;iv(Mi  valiio  of  p,  {^ivo  dinictly  lh(i   airj>laiM)   path   ituiliiiatioii  7  (>^m\ 

iV^WYO    If)). 

W(^  liav(^  thus  succ,(mm1(^(1  in  idprosontinf^  on  (lio  cliarl,  in  fi^un!  15  all  Uio  charadoriHticH 
of  tho  air])lan<^  in  sioady  motion  and  liioii-  fnndainontal  int<UT<datioiiH,  Th(i  trarisf(!r  linos  of 
quadrant  11  and  Iho  spcicd  ('iirv<is  of  (nuidiant  IV^  do  not  d<^[)on(l  on  th(!  Mjxicial  type;  of  airplano, 
considor(>d  and  thus  aro  nuiroly  iuath<Muaii<-al  intcrnicdiaric's.  On  the,  contrary,  th<!  (;in-v<!S 
of  (juadrant  1  and  111  constituto  tlu^  charactoiistic^s  of  tlu;  airplane,  considcii^l.  (Quadrant  1 
with  the  I'xili'v  curvo  taken  alone  eoustitutes  tho  characteristic  of  i\\v,  airplatu;  alone.  (Quadrant 
III,  with  the  specific  thrust  curves,  constitutes  the  charactc^ristic  of  the  (Migiiui-propeller  systcim. 
Quadrant  1,  with  tho  I'xl^^,,  and  QjP  curves  constitutes  the  characteristic  of  the  airplarui-engirie- 
propolU^r  system. 

In  Quadrant  I,  for  a  ji;iven  value  of  l-,,  and  />,  we  can  road  the  values  of  Zy/r,/,  QJI'  and  7. 
In  Quadrant  IV  we  can  road  tho  corresponding  values  of  tho  speed  V;  in  Quadrant  HI  we  can 
road  the  corresponding  value  of  the  specific  thrust  QjhA.  Wo  are  at  liberty  to  extend  to  the 
loft  Quadrant  III,  and  plot,  as  had  been  done  in  figure  12,  all  tho  other  characteristics  of  the 
engine-propoller  set;  and  thus  wo  shall  obtain  a  complete  gi-aphical  representation  of  the  whole 
set  of  quantities  involved  in  the  steady  motion  of  an  airplane. 

In  order  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  tho  above  described  chart,  we  shall  discuss  with 
its  aid,  in  their  general  outline,  the  properties  of  the  airplane  in  steady  motion. 

3.  PROPERTIES  OF  STEADY  MOTION. 

All  the  cm-ves  of  our  basic  chart  represent  quantities  that  cai\  be  measured  directly,  that 
IS  why  all  these  curves  can  be  considered  as  being  deduced  experimentally  from  direct  tests. 
But  for  many  pm'poses,  it  is  convenient  to  have  also  analytical  expressions,  even  if  only  to  a 
first  approximation,  of  all  the  cm*ves  of  the  four  quadrants  of  the  chart.  That  is  why,  deducing 
in  the  following  the  properties  of  an  airplane  in  steady  motion  by  the  aid  of  the  chart,  we  shall 
at  the  same  time  follow  all  the  fundamental  relations  by  the  use  of  the  following  approximate 
equations. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  speed  curves  of  Quadrant  IV  have  for  their  equations 

h,V'  =  p  (65) 

The  shape  usually  obtained  for  the  specific  thrust  curves  of  Quadrant  III,  allow  us  to  use 
for  their  representation,  with  a  sufficient  approximation,  an  equation  in  the  form  of 

^  =  2  =  2o-2iF^  (66) 

the  whole  set  of  curves  being  represented  by  a  single  mean  curve.  The  constant  coefficients 
2o  and  q^  are,  as  a  first  approximation,  characteristic  coefficients  of  the  engine-propeller  set. 
These  coefficients  go  and  g,  can  be  deduced  from  the  mean  specific  thi-ust  curve  by  the  method 
of  least  squares.  A  justification  of  the  last  relation  (66)  will  be  found  in  the  note  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

By  using  equation  (66)  one  sees  that  the  ratio  Q/P  is  equal  to 

P    P/8A~p~       p  ^*^'^ 

and  on  account  of  relation  (65),  we  find  for  the  Q/P  curves  of  Quadrant  I,  the  equation 

P~v   h  ^^^^ 

the  specific  load  p  =  P/8A  being  the  parameter  of  this  family  of  curves. 
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lu'\vri(in<!;  ('([iialion  (GSj  in  tlu;  form 


(69) 


it  will  bo  seen  that  the  curves  represent  a  family  of  cfiuilateral  hyperbolas  having  for  asymptotes 
the  Q/P  axis  aid  a  line  parallel  to  the  avis,  with  its  ordinate  efjual  to 


p    PI  A 


(70 


that  is,  proportioiisil  to  the  density  5.     (Sim^  fig.   16.)     When  5  varies,  the  curves  (69)  merely 
move  up  or  down,  their  ordinates  chaiging  proportionally  to  the  density  b. 


Fig.  /6. 


As,  according  to  the  approximate  relations  (8)  and  (9),  the  lift  Ry  is  a  linear  function  of  the 
angle  of  attack;  and  the  drag  Rx  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  same  angle,  we  can  consider 


R^^Tcy  bAV'(r  h>  +  t  +  {~y 


(71) 


that  is,  adopt  for  the  Icx/lcy  =  RJRv  curve,  the  approximiate  equation 

h 


^  =  r  l„  +  t  +  :^^=y, 


h 


(72) 


which  represents  a  hyperbola,  whose  equation  written  in  the  form 

r  Tcy-  +  (t~  y)  I'y  +  a  =  f  (y,  Tcy) 
shows  us  that  the  center  of  this  hyperbola  has  its  coordinates  given  by 


bky 


■■2r'lcy  +  t-y  =  0 


dy       '^"~ 

that  is,  is  located  at  the  point  l%,  =  0;  y  =  t,  and  that  the  angular  coelRcients  of  the  asymptotic 
directions  arc  given  by 

r  hr  -  y  l-y  =  hi  (r  h,  -y)=0 
that  is,  are  equal  to 

'ky  =  0  and  yjl'y  =  r 

The  hyi^erbola  (72)  is  represented  on  figure  17,  on  which  the  coefficient  t  is  assumed  to  be 
negative,  as  most  generally  is  the  case. 


(iKNi'.itAi,  ■riiiidUN'  <)i'   rill';  ,sri;Ai»v   motion  oi'  an   aiki'i.ani:. 


4;u 


Thd  niiiiijiuim  of  /rj.//i',/  is  givoii  by 


tluit  is,  laUos  pljurci  for 


rJcy" 


h, 


ih>) 


m 


V: 


aiul  is  (Hiual  to 


\k„  Jimn 


=  l^■'l^|ra 


r/g.  /7. 


If  W(i  now  rciiU'inlxn-  that  in  tlu^  (>xpr(issioii  (71)  it  is  tl)c  cocdicioiit  o  that  (Uiponds  inuinly 
upon  tlio  parasite  resistance  of  tlie  airplaim  considered,  we  sec  that  the  center  and  the  asymptoUiH 
of  the  hyperhohi  (72)  arc  in(h^pendent  of  the  parasite  resistance,  and  that  witli  variable  a  this 
hyperbobi  moves  in  and  ont  between  i(s  invariable  asymptotes. 

A.  HORIZONTAL  FLYING. 

A  horizontal  flight  of  the  airplane  considered, 
at  a  level  specified  by  a  given  value  of  the  specific 
load  'p  —  Pjhxi  is  only  possible  so  far  as  the  cor- 
responding QjP  curve  intersects  in  quadrant  I  with 
the  Tcxll^y  curve,  because  only  for  such  points  of 
intersection  can  we  have  7  =  0.  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  figure  18  that  there  will  be  in  general  two 
such  points  of  intersection,  to  which  correspond 
two  different  values  Qcy)^  and  (ky)2  of  the  lift  co- 
efficient. In  quadrant  IV  we  can  read  the  two 
values  Vy  and  V2  of  the  speed  that  correspond  to 
these  values  of  the  lift.  One  of  these  speed  values 
is  greater  than  the  other  (Fi>F2).  The  greater 
value  Fj  is  called  liigJi  speed,  the  smaller  value  V^ 
low  speed.  In  quadrant  III  we  can  read  the  cor- 
responding values  QJ8A  and  QJ^A  of  the  specific  thrust  (LJJdA  and  (LJJ^^  of  the  power 
available;  {Lm)i/BA  and  iLm)2/8^  of  the  power  delivered;  Vi  and  173  of  the  propulsive  efficiency 
and  finally  N^  and  N^  of  the  revolutions.  If  desired,  the  power  required  can  also  be  plotted, 
together  with  the  power  available. 

Most  airplanes  can  not  fly  at  the  low  speed  state  of  steady  motion  characterized  by  the 
values  (ky)2',  (lcx/^v)2]  ^2!  ^2!  -^2)  ^2!  (Lu\',  (LjJ^  because  they  do  not  have  sufficient  rudder 
areas  to  still  keep  control  of  the  machine  at  this  low  speed. 

When  the  airplane  is  considered  flying  at  different  increasing  altitudes,  the  density  8 
decreases;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  specific  load  p  increases,  the  Q/P  curve  moves  down  and 
there  will  be  a  moment  when  it  will  become  tangent  to  the  Icxl^v  curve;  that  is,  will  have  with 
the  last  only  one  point  of  intersection  (see  fig.  18).  The  value  of  the  specific  load  that  cor- 
responds to  this  Q/P  curve  is  the  largest  value  pc  at  which  level  flying  of  the  au-plane  is  still 
possible;  and  impossible  for  any  larger  value.  The  airplane  has  reached  its  ceiling,  determined 
by  the  ceiling  specific  load  pc.  In  quadrant  IV  we  can  read  the  speed  Vc  at  the  ceiling,  and 
in  quadrant  III,  all  the  other  ceiling  characteristics. 

It  is  easy  to  see  and  trace  on  the  chart  in  quadrant  IV  the  curve  of  the  horizontal  speeds 
at  all  altitudes.  For  this  pm-pose  it  is  sufficient  to  project  on  the  corresponding  speed  curves 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  Icx/lcy  curve  in  quadrant  I  with  the  Q/P  curves  (see  fig.  18). 
The  speed  curve  to  which  this  last  curve  is  tangent  gives  again  the  value  of  the  specific  load  pc 
at  the  ceiling.  The  point  at  which  these  two  curves  are  tangent  separates  the  high  speed  states 
of  steady  motion  from  the  low  speed  states. 
54889—21^ 28 
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Makiiifj  uso  of  our  appiovirjiutd  t)(|tiiiti()iiH  ((iS)  and   (72),  wo  may  find  tlus  values  of  tliu 
horizontal  spoods  at  all  altitudos  from  tlio  condition  Q/I'  ^kx/lcy,  that  in 

''"-V  ->'k„\l\!'  (73) 

J)     /i ,/  /I  f/ 

or 

rlV  +  (t-^^)h  +  <r+<l,''0  (74) 

Rq)lacing  l-„  by  its  vahio  from  (65)  wo  got 

V*{a\-q,)  +  V'(tp-(io)  +  rf  =  0  (75) 

From  which  equation  wo  find  for  tho  horizontal  high  speeds,  the  values: 

•"»       2((r  +  (z,)  +  \4(<r  +  2,r     (cr  +  gj  ^^^^^ 

and  for  tho  horizontal  low  speeds,  the  values: 

The  ceiling  is  giveu  to  us  by  the  conditiou 

V,  =  V,  (78) 


(79) 


that  is, 

4(cr  +  2i)2     ((r  +  2,) 
or 

(2o-^2>)'  =  4(<r  +  2Jr-p2  (80) 


I  shall  remark  here  that  the  quantity  tp  is  in  general  small  (on  account  of  t  bemg  small) 
in  comparison  with  q^,  so  that,  as  a  first  approximation,  we  can  replace  the  condition  (80)  by 
the  approximate  condition 

2^  =  4((r  +  2i)r2)2  (81) 

from  which  we  find: 

and  finally  for  the  ceiling  density  we  get  the  value 

.„  =  ?^^^  '  (S3) 

With  the  same  approximation  (^^0)  the  ceiling  speed  V^  has  for  its  value 

2  1 2^ 


F, 


c 


2(<T  +  q,)  (84) 


and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  lift  coefficient  is  equal  to 


(85) 


(h  )    -Po   -^    Z±li 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  last  ceiling  lift  value  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  value  of  the  lift 

at  which  Jcjky  is  a  minimum. 


Wm  =  A/;-  (86) 
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It  is  worth  notice  that  the  power  roquirod  for  horizontal  flying 

has  a  minimum  for  a  lift  value  (1%,)^  given  by 
and  equal  to 


a-.)M  =  ^/y  (87) 


Usually  ji  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  cr,  thus  (A-,,)c,  being  greater  than  (^v)m,  has  a 
value  close  to  (^,/)m- 

As  has  been  mentioned  alread}',  the  ceiling  of  an  airplane  is  characterized  by  the  value  pc 
of  the  specific  load,  but  the  ceiling  density  6c  depends  upon  the  weight  P,  that  is,  upon  the  loading 
of  the  airplane.  The  loading  of  each  airplane  can  be  increased  up  to  such  a  value  that  its  ceiling 
will  be  dropped  to  the  ground  level.     The  value  of  this  limiting  load  Pg  is  given  by 

^'=^M^M^2Vr(<rVgJ  ^^^^ 

where  8^  is  the  ground  level  air  density.     Hence. 

^"-^s,    2VK.+17)  ^^^^ 

It  is  of  interest  to  add  to  the  specific  thrust  curves  of  quadrant  III,  also  the  two  families  of 
the  following  curves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  curves  of  RJ8A  as  a  function  of  V  with  p  as  parameter.  Since 
RJRy=^TcJJcy,  we  obtain  these  curves  directly  on  the  chart  by  transferring  the  IcJJcy  curve  of 
quadrant  I  to  quadrant  III  by  the  aid  of  the  speed  curves  of  quadrant  IV,  and  transfer  lines 
of  quadrant  II.  Each  speed  curve  and  straight  line  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  p  will 
allow  us  to  get  one  RJ^A  curve  in  quadrant  IV  for  the  same  value  of  p  (see  fig.  18).     Since 


R^^TcybA  V^(  rky  +  i+{-)  and  A-„ P  =  p, 


these  RJ8A  curves  have  for  their  approximate  equation 

f^^V'irl'y'  +  tlcy  +  a) 
or 

0  =  ^'  +  2><  +  aF^  '  (90) 

With  p  as  parameter,  this  equation  represents  a  family  of  hyperbolas  whose  envelope  is  given 
by  the  relations 

d(Rj8A)_2rp 

dp      ~  V  +^~^ 
and  has  for  its  equation 

R.  yj  f 


8A 


("-f.)  (^1' 


In  the  second  place,  the  curves  of  Rx!8A  as  a  function  of  V  but  with  Tiy  as  parameter.     In 
order  to  plot  these  curves  in  quadrant  III,  it  is  sufficient  to  transfer  the  Tcjlcy  curve  of  quadrant  I 
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to  (|iiatlrnn(.  FFr,  krcpiiio;  for  (>ncli  IdkumI  c.nrvc  /•,,  conMlaril,  iin<l  iimkinf^  iiho  of  all  flu-  Hfx-cd 
cnrvcs  of  (niiulnml.  IV,  and  (raiisfcr  lines  of  <|tia(lnm(.  II  foi-  each  value  of  />•„.  \t  is  in  su<tli  a 
way  that  th(N(>  etirvas  havd  bcieu  traced  on  figure  IS.  Theso  <;iirves  have  f<»r  their  (i[)f)rf»xijfiat«! 
valuation 

f^=-~V^r/,;r\t/r,\-<r)  (U2) 

and  roprospnt  a  family  of  parabolas  with  the  horizontal  axis  as  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  p  as 
parameter.  The  parabola  that  corresponds  to  the  minimum  of  (r  /',/  +  <  ky  +  a),  that  is,  to  the 
minimum  of  lij,.  for  a  given  V,  which  takes  place  for 


K= 

-t 

2r 

-vi 

a  — 

has  for  its  equation 

R-      _-  /        i?  \ 

(91) 

and  is  the  outermost  of  all  the  other  para])olas  of  the  family.  This  limiting  parabola  is  the 
envelope  of  the  family  of  liyper])()las  defined  by  equation  (90).      (Sec  fig.  18.) 

Tlie  point  in  whicli  aC^/5.1  curve  (Uits  (iRj8A  curve  with  />  as  parameter  gives  us  the  liori- 
zontal  speed  for  the  corresponding  value  of  p,  and  the  RJ8A  curve  with  l-,,  as  parameter  passing 
through  that  point  gives  the  corresponding  value  of  ICy. 

B.  CLIMBING. 

If,  starting  from  a  given  state  of  horizontal  flying,  the  pilot  by  moving  his  stick  varies  Icy 
(see  fig.  18)  we  can  immediately  see  on  the  chart  what  value  the  path  inclination  y  will  take. 
We  shall  be  able  easily  to  follow  on  the  chart  how  y,  V,  Q,  L^,  L^,  v,  and  A^  will  vary  with  variable 
Tcy  but  constant  p.  A  decrease  of  ky  will  bring  us  to  negative  values  of  y,  the  airplane  will  go 
down.  An  increase  of  Jcy  will  cause  the  airplane  to  climb.  The  path  inclination  y  will  pass 
through  a  maximum  and  decrease  again  until  we  reach  the  slow  speed  horizontal  flight.  Since 
for  each  value  of  1%,  we  know  the  corresponding  values  of  y  and  V,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  rate 
of  climb  \ 

U=yV 

We  can  trace  in  quadrant  IV  the  rate  of  climb  curve  as  a  function  of  1%,,  plotting  U  on  the  V 
axis  (but  on  a  different  scale).  In  such  a  way  the  ?7  curves  on  the  chart  of  figure  18  have  been 
obtained  for  different  values  of  p. 

The  maximum  rate  of  climb  decreases  with  increasing  specific  load  until  it  becomes  equal 
to  zero  at  the  ceiling. 

Let  us  calculate  the  value  of  U  using  our  approximate  equations.     We  have  (with  t^O) 


^    P     k 


r(^-e-(^'-£)  .  <«3) 


or 


7  =  ^£|°^.-r-t„^-(<r  +  3i)]  (94) 

and  with  TcyV^  =  p  the  rate  of  climb  is  found  equal  to 

T  =  ^[|°^v-^V-(^  +  2i)]  (95) 
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The  rato  of  climb  will  be  n  maximum  for 


that  is 


which  gives 


or,  on  account  of  (82), 


T,   _  _   9o    ,      /  go'     I  3((r+"^) 


This  value  of  Jc„,  when  introduced  in  (95),  will  give  the  maximum  value  of  the  rate  of  climb 
U  corresponding  to  each  value  of  the  specific  load  p. 

The  value  of  ky  at  which  the  "best  climb"  takes  place  in  general  increases  with  the 
altitude  and  reaches  its  largest  value  at  the  ceiling.  But  the  ceiUng  value  of  Ic,,  is  generally 
not  greatly  different  from  all  the  set  of  values  given  by  (96);  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
function  does  not  change  much  near  its  maximum  the  rate  of  climb  computed  will  not  be 
greatly  different  from  its  maximum  if  it  is  assumed  to  take  place  at  a  constant  lift  equal  to  the 
ceiling  value, 


(^»)c  =  V^ 


with  which  the  ceiling  will  always  be  reached. 

The  rate  of  climb,  with  k,,  having  this  value,  is  equal  to 


V=^,-hfl^  (97) 

where 

«=(^;f^/=V!|);'  &  =  2r3/n.  +  g,)^/*  =  2rVW7  (08) 

since,  on  account  of  (82)  and  (85),  we  have 

qo  =  2rpc(ky)^,  (99) 

we  can  put  the  expression  (97)  of  the  rate  of  climb  in  the  form 


f7=  V2r2o(  Vpc/p  -  ^|p/Pc)  (100) 

The  rate  of  climb  at  ground  level  is  equal  to 

Uo=  ^2^{-ylpJpo-  -y/pJpc)  (101) 

Let  us  calculate,  under  the  condition  of  a  climb  wnth  ]cy=  (ky)c  the   time  of  climb  t,  from 
ground  level,  characterized  by  the  value  po  of  the  specific  load,  up  to  the  level  of  specific  load 

p<Pc- 

According  to  the  relations  (45)  and  (47),  we  have  for  an  isothermic  atmosphere 

dp  =  d(TRT=-adH 

where  here  p  is  the  atmospheric  pressure.     Thus 

dII^-~-RT 
a 
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But,  ainc.o 

„     (11/       ,  <I(T    (IS       \p(i/        dv 

^",11    '""^    a^  6^  (ry    V 

\'j>aj 

whoro  horo  /)  is  n<;ain  the  spociflc-  load,  wo  find 

Makin<T  iiso  of  tlio  value  (97)  for  U  and  into<i;ratin<i:,  wo  ^ct 

Substituting  p^l^  =  z  we  got 

J^      dz 
zoa-bz" 
or 

7?r      {■ylab  +  hz){-yJab-b2o) 
~  -yjab ^'^\^Jab-h2)Uah  +  bz,) 

On  account  of  (98)  and  (82)  we  have 

■y/ab  =  bzc  =  b-^pc  =  ^|2rqo 
and  thus 

,_  RT_.     {l  +  ^lpIpc)a-^lpJPc)  ..„„. 

^  -  V2^2o  ^«  (1  -  VWPc)  (1  +  VPo/Pc)  ^^""^^ 

Taking  account  of  (102)  we  finally  have: 

The  last  two  formulae  give  us  the  time  of  climb  in  an  isothermic  atmosphere  of  temperature  T, 
from  ground  level  up  to  the  level  of  specific  load  p.  For  p  =  Pc  the  time  of  climb  turns  out  to 
be  infinite.  There  is  nothing  atonishing  in  this  last  fact  because  the  reaching  of  the  ceiling 
is  an  asymptotic  phenomenon. 

Formula  (104)  applied  to  the  isothermic  atmosphere  of  zero  degrees  centigrade  T  =  273° 
and  the  time  t  expressed  in  minutes,  gives 

Let  us  finally  find  the  direct  relation  between  the  rate  of  climb  Z7 — ^with  lcy=(ky)c — and 
the  altitude  H  in  the  isothermic  atmosphere. 
According  to  (102)  we  have 

dH^RT^  (106) 

P 

Integrating  this  last  relation,  from  ground  level  up  to  the  altitude  of  specific  load  p,  we  get 

H^RTlg^  (107) 

^Po 
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'i'lie  coiling  altitude  is  equal  to 

H,  =  RTl(fi  (108) 

Vo 

Subtracting  (107)  from  (108)  we  find: 

(Th-n)=RTlopJp  =  z  (109) 

where  z  is  the  altitude  below  the  ceiling.     From  this  relation  we  get  , 

Z  — Z 

-^JJp  =  e^'^'^  V^^  =  e2RT  (110) 

Substituting  these  last  values  in  (100)  we  find 

Z7=V2^ore2^-c2"Rn  =  2V2^,Sin]i2^  (111) 

Developing  Sinh  in  series,  and  keeping  only  the  first  term,  which  is  a  sufficient  approximation 
even  for  the  highest  altitude  actually  reached,  we  find: 

77—  g  V2/-go  _  {lie.  -  H)  V2rg~  ,,,^x 

RT   ~  RT  ^ 


For  the  ground  level 


We  thus  also  have 


F,-^^°  (113) 


P=f'«l-Y,-  (114) 


^<-|) 


The  two  formulae  (114)  and  (112)  show  us  that  as  a  first  approximation,  the  rate  of  climb 
is  a  linear  function  of  the  altitude  H. 

As  a  result  of  long  experience  in  the  measurement  of  rates  of  climb  of  airplanes,  in  free 
flight,  it  has  always  been  observed  that  the  rates  of  climb  appeared  to  be  linear  functions  of 
the  latitude.  This  fact  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  assumptions  we  have  made  in  the 
foregoing  really  constitute  an  approximation  practically  fully  sufficient  and  that,  to  the  approxi- 
mation with  which  we  actually  measure  rates  of  climb,  the  climbing  takes  place  as  if  the 
atmosphere  was  isothermic.  One  can  thus  see  that  the  isothermic  atmosphere  appears  to  be 
quite  as  good  as  any  other  standard  atmosphere,  but  in  addition  the  isothermic  atmosphere 
has  all  the  advantages  of  being  the  simplest  conventional  atmosphere. 

It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  formula  (114)  the  time  of  climb  as  a  function  of  the  altitude. 

We  have, 

js_dH_Hc     dH 

at-^rr  =  iTTj u  (115) 


and  integrating  we  get : 
The  formula: 


■"  u 

Ho  He- 

-H 

He 

'^'  h!- 

H 

(116) 


tmin  =  0,  0384  ^kioff^  (117) 


gives  the  time  of  climb  in  minutes,  from  ground  level  up  to  the  altitude  H<Hc-     If  we  take 
conventionally  H  =  0,  95  He  we  find 

fn.in  =  0,  05-^'  (118) 
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Wo  will  ^ct   the  cxncl   cxprcssioii  fur  (he  lime  (if  (1111111  hi  mii  isdl  liciinic  nt  iii(i-.i»licfc    if  ur- 
uso  ill  i>([uuli()n  (1 15)  tlio  viiliu^  (111)  of  tlio  rule  of  cliiiil).     VVo  thii.s  ol>tiiin 

dt '"^ 

II..     II 


nnd  iiitot'ratiii'r  we  (iiid: 


2V2n/oSiiih    ^'^^,,^, 


1-1 


or,  since 


wo  finally  find: 


_  -  A' T    i      ''{   in T  ) ^  JRT^         ^^'^ ( 4 h't) 
J      Mnn    .^^,,^,  i^wy    ^j,^,  j 

4  ^— 7^#  ■ 


This  last  formula  gives  the  exact  value  of  the  time  of  climb  in  an  isothermic  atmosphere  of 
absolute  temperature T,  from  ground  level  up  to  the  altitude  //<//c  where  Ug,  is  the  rate  of 
climb  at  the  ground,  and  the  whole  climb  is  supposed  made  at  a  constant  value  of  the  lift 
coefTicicnt  A'„  equal  to  its  ceiling  value  (^,/)c. 

C.  ENGINE  THROTTLING  AND  GLIDING. 

Until  now  we  have  considered  the  flight  of  the  airplane  at  full  throttle  opening  and  variable 
altitude.  Let  us  now  consider  the  flight  of  the  airplane  at  constant  altitude,  for  example  close 
to  the  ground  level,  but  with  variable  throttle.  Returning  to  our  chart,  we  see  that  the  JcJJc,, 
curve  of  quadrant  I  is  not  affected  by  the  throttle;  the  speed  curves  of  quadrant  IV  and  transfer 
lines  of  quadrant  II  are  also  unaffected  by  the  throttle;  but  the  specific  thrust  curves  of  quadrant 
II  depend  directly  upon  the  throttle  opening.  Proceeding  as  was  iiidicated  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  engine-propeller  system,  it  will  be  easy  to  compute  the  curves  of  specific  thrust 

as  a  function  of  the  speed  for  different  throttle  openings:  x^  (full  throttle),  x^,  x^,  X3 A 

set  of  such  specific  thrust  curves  have  been  represented  in  figure  19.  A  variation  of  the  throttle 
means  a  variation  of  the  engine  power,  which  brings  with  it  a  shifting  of  the  specific  thrust  curves. 
For  a  given  speed  the  specific  thrust  drops  when  the  throttle  is  reduced.  In  the  extension  of 
quadrant  III  have  been  plotted  the  curves  of  LJ8A,  Lm/SA,  77,  and  N,  corresponding  to  the 

different  throttle  openings  Xq,  Xj,  X2,  X3,  X4 Quadrant  III  and  extension  thus  give  us 

now  a  complete  representation  of  the  engine-propeller  system  characteristics  for  variable  throttle 
openings. 

Once  the  set  of  specific  thrust  curves  with  variable  throttle  is  established,  it  is  easy  to 
plot  in  quadrant  I  the  corresponding  Q/P  curves,  making  use  of  the  speed  curve  and  transfer 
line  of  the  altitude  considered,  the  throttle  opening  being  now  our  parameter.  The  chart 
thus  completed,  the  influence  of  the  engine  throttling  on  the  flight  of  the  airplane  becomes 
self-evident. 

Let  us  consider  the  airplane  first  flying  at  full  throttle  opening  x^,  at  a  certain  value  of 
Icy,  the  inclination  of  the  flying  path  to  the  horizontal  having  the  value  7.  (See  fig.  19.) 
The  corresponding  value  of  the  speed  is  given  by  the  speed  curve  of  quadrant  IV,  and  the 
other  flying  characteristics  can  be  read  from  quadrant  III  and  extension.  If  we  now  begin 
to  throttle  the  engine,  the  path  inclination  will  successively  take  the  values  y^,  7,;  and  for 
the  throttle  opening  X3,  for  example,  the  flight  will  already  be  horizontal.  The  speed  will 
not  be  affected — provided  the  action  of  the  slip-stream  on  the  rudders  can  be  neglected,  as  has 
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been  already  ex])laincd— hocauso  for  invaria])lc  /,/  and  tho  same  altitude,  characterized  by 
the  value  p^  of  the  specific  load,  we  read  the  same  speed  on  the  same  spewed  curve.  But  all 
the  other  Hying  (characteristics  vary  with  the  throttle,  as  can  be  seen  directly  from  quadrant 
III  and  extension.  For  the  throttle  opening  x<  the  path  inclination  7^  will  be  negative;  that  is. 
we  will  be  descending  with  motor  on.     For  each  altitude  there  is  a  throttle  opening,  for  which 


the  QIP  curve  is  tangent  in  quadrant  I  to  the  lijliy  curve  (curve  in  dashes  on  fig.  19).  At 
this  throttle  opening,  the  altitude  considered  is  the  ceiling.  For  any  smaller  throttle  opening, 
the  airplane  will  always  be  descending. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  engine  power  to  be  cut  off,  the  airplane  can  only  be  descending; 
it  is  said  to  be  gliding.     When  gliding,  the  propeller  generally  works  as  a  windmill  and  thus 
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will  pjivo  118  a  nr{^ativ(>  fhnist..  \V(i  can  plot  foi'  llm  altitudes  conHidcfcd  t.lic  Qjl'  riirvo  on 
tlui  n(^f^ativ(i  (ixlcnsion  of  (he  axis  of  (|iia(liaiit  [  (s(mi  lif^.  10);  wn  Hliall  then  l»f  aMo  to  ica*!, 
for  oacli  valu(^  of  lc„,  tlio  iWvu'X  inclitiatioii  7'  of  tlui  airj)lane  ^lidirj^  trajr(-tory,  Ix'twccn  the. 
kxlk,i  curve  and  this  Qjl*  curve'  The  <^lidiiij^  spcMuJ  will  \n\  n-ail  in  quadrant  IV  on  the 
sarnie  sp(>C(l  curve.  For  lar<^c  valu(>s  of  7',  corrcvsponding  to  Hiiiali  valucH  of  h„,  vjc,  Hliali  j;ct  u 
more  accurate  value  of  thosj)(MMl  in  fi;li(linf;  by  taking  for  its  value  V  -yjCon  7',  as  has  hficn  already 
exj)lain(>d.     'V\w  rate  of  descent  is  ecpial  to 

V  -  Vy' 

and  can  be  computed  easily  for  each  valuer  of  k,,,  as  V  and  7'  wvv.  known.  T}i(i  curve;  of  the; 
rate  of  descent  has  been  plotted  in  dashes  in  (piadrant  IV  of  iij^ure  19,  using  for  it  the  same 
scale  as  for  the  rate  of  climb.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  minimum  of  tlu;  rate  of  descent  V 
does  not  coincide  with  the  ininin\um  of  7',  the  last  Ix'inj^  a  miniinum  for  kjlcy  minimum;  the 
valu(i  of  ky  that  makes  V  a  luinimuiu  being  larger  than  the;  on(;  that  makes  7'  jninimum.  Wc 
now  see  that,  if  an  airplane  is  gliding  at  a  certain  value  of  k,,,  and  if  we  slightly  open  the  throttle, 
it  is  not  the  speed  that  is  changed,  but  only  the  gliding  path;  the  angle  7  is  decreased,  and  the 
rate  of  descent  is  reduced  in  proportion. 

We  can  transfer  the  —Q/P  curve  of  Quadrant  I  as  well  as  the  —Q/8A  curve  of  Quadrant  III, 
by  the  aid  of  the  speed  curve  and  transfer  line,  using  for  that  purpose  the  negative  extension 
of  the  specific  thrust  axis.  The  —Q/dA  curve  thus  obtained  is  represented  by  a  thick  line  on 
figure  19.  By  the  aid  of  this  last  curve  we  can  deduce  the  mechanical  losses  of  the  engine  when 
the  law  of  variation  of  the  engine  revolutions  with  the  speed  in  gliding  is  known.  Such  a  curve 
of  the  revolutions  in  gliding  as  a  function  of  V  is  represented  by  a  thick  line  at  the  end  of  the 
extended  Quadrant  III.  The  fact  is,  that  when  gliding,  the  propeller  generally  rotates  at  a  much 
less  number  of  revolutions  than  its  regular  number  of  revolutions  and  thus  works  as  a  windmill, 
with  a  relatively  high  value  of  the  advance  V/N.  But  under  such  conditions,  the  efficiency 
oi  7]'  of  the  propeller,  working  as  a  windmill,  will  be  very  closely  equal  to 

v'  =  ^  (120) 

where  H  is  the  effective  propeller  pitch.^  Thus,  if  for  a  given  value  of  the  gliding  speed  V  we 
know  the  corresponding  —Q/8A  and  N,  we  have  the  power  absorbed  by  the  propeller  working 
as  a  windmill  equal  to  QV,  and  the  power  delivered  by  the  propeller  to  the  engine  and  absorbed 
by  the  last  as  mechanical  losses  L  equal  to 

L  =  v'QV  (121) 

or 

The  curve  of  L/8A  is  represented  in  the  extension  of  Quadrant  III  by  a  thick  line.  If  in  addition 
we  assume  the  mechanical  losses  L  to  be  proportional  to  the  revolutions,  that  is,  we  put  L  =fN, 


we  get 


Q=J/H  (123) 


The  negative  thrust  given  by  the  propeller  when  gliding  would  then  appear  to  be  constant  at  all 
speeds.     Practically,  the  negative  thrust  in  a  glide  does  not  appear  to  vary  greatly. 

If  we  wish,  when  gliding,  the  propeller  thrust  to  be  exactly  equal  to  zero,  we  must  adjust 
our  throttle  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  V/NH  is  nearly  equal  to  unity,  because,  as  is  known,^ 
for  V/NH^l  the  propelller  thrust  is  equal  to  zero.  The  propeller  revolutions  will  then  vary 
proportionally  with  the  speed  according  to  the  relation 

N=  V/H  (124) 

•  I  owe  this  last  remark  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gerhardt,  aeronautical  engineer  at  McCook  Field. 

>  See  "General  Theory  of  Blade  Screws,"  by  Dr.  G.  de  Bothezat,  Chapter  II. 

» For  an  exact  discussion  of  this  question  see:  "General  Theory  of  Blade  Screws,"  above  mentioned.  Chapter  II. 
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wiioro  n  is  tho  propollor  pilcli.  Tlio  nirvo  of  TV  ns  a  fund  ion  of  V  will  ho  a  straifjlit  lino — ropro- 
sonlod  in  dashos  at  tho  ond  of  Quadrant  III  oxtonsion  of  fi<^uro  10.  Wlum  jjlidiufij  undor  suoh 
conditions,  our  QfP  curvo  will  ho  roducod  to  tho  k,,  axis,  as  its  ordinatos  will  all  ho  ocjual  to  zoro. 
Tho  inclination  of  our  gliding  path  will  now  ho  measured  simply  hy  the  ordinatos  of  the  curve 
(see  fig.  19).  Wc  thus  see  that  when  gliding,  the  propeller  acts  as  if  the  airplane  drag  was 
increased,  and  power  has  to  be  applied  in  order  to  eliminate  this  effect. 

One  can  now  see  how  complete  a  picture  of  tho  properties  of  an  airplane  in  steady  motion 
is  given  hy  the  chart  dovolopod  in  this  paper,  and  with  what  ease  this  chart  allows  us  to  follow 
the  variations  and  mutual  inter-relations  of  all  the  quantities  involved  in  the  prohlom. 

Tho  approximate  equations  we  have  deduced  for  all  the  curves  of  the  chart  may  he  used 
in  many  cases  for  a  first  checking,  but  attention  must  be  paid  to  all  the  assumptions  made  in 
deducing  these  approximations.  The  approximate  equations  applied  undor  carefully  considered 
limitations  give  very  good  results  for  some  problems,  but  for  any  general  and  broad  discussion 
connected  with  the  study  of  an  airplane  in  steady  motion  the  general  method  of  the  chart  must 
boused. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  STEADY  MOTION  OF  AN  AIRI»LANE. 

By  (jKuuui::  uk  JIotiikzat. 


PAKT  V. 
PERFORMANCE   PREDICTION. 

Prediction  of  airplaini  pcMfoi-inancc  is  at  prosoiit  based  jiiorc;  or  Itjss  on  wind  Lniuiel  tc^sts 

'riic.  ])urposp  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  how  sudi  pcirforinanco  i)rodiction  can  he  based  chiefly 

on  data  obtained  from  those  free  lli{];ht  tests  to  whicii  airphincs  are  usually  su})iriitted.     I  shall 

thus,  in  the  first  i)lace,  show  how  to  deduce  from  regular  ivoo  flight  tests  the  data  n(;cessary  for 

performance  prediction,  and,  in  the  second  place,  show  how  lo  use  these  data  in  order  to  predict 

the  perfoi-mance. 

1.  COLLECTING  THE  NECESSARY  DATA. 

Wo  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter  that,  as  a  first  approximation,  considering  t^O, 
the  whole  airplane  performance  depends  upon  the  four  coellicients  r,  a,  q^,  and  (^,.  Two  of 
these  coofricients,  r  and  cr,  characterize  the  airplane  itself;  the  two  other  coefficients,  ^^  and  7, 
characterize  the  engine-propeller  system.  All  the  free  fiight  characteristics  can  be  expressed  a. 
functions  of  these  four  coefficients. 

Among  the  relations  deduced  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  had: 

The  high  horizontal  speeds  at  all  altitudes 

2(o+q,)  ^M4:(a  +  q,Y     (a  +  q,)  (125) 

or 

where  p  =  P/8A  is  the  specific  load  which  defines  the  altitude  considered. 
The  ceiling  value  for  the  specific  load 


The  rate  of  climb 


^«  =  a  =  2Vrfe)  (127) 


U=U,^Pdi:Z^=u\-§)  (128) 

where  Uq  is  the  rate  of  climb  at  ground  level,  equal  to 

Z7o=V2rgo  (Vpc/Po-Vp^/i^  (129) 

From  relation  (127)  we  get 


y^  _4(a-  +  gi)rj)^ 
Substituting  in  (126),  and  since 


?c'  2o' 


(130) 


we  find: 


^"'='i(.-|^)=T 


V'=\V[\  +  ^i~{p/p^y]  (132) 

For  a  given  airplane  the  minimum  information  that  we  can  have  about  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  its  horizontal  speed  F„  at  ground  level,  its  rate  of  climb  Uo  at  ground  level,  and  its  ceiling  H^. 
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Let  US  try  to  find  the  expressions  for  the  four  cooflicieiits  r,  a,  q^,  and  2,  as  functions  of  these 
last  quantities  Vg,  Vq,  and  He.  Wo  shall  then  be  able  to  compute  the  four  characteristic 
coefTicionts  r,  a,  q^,  and  2,  from  the  ordinary  free  flight  tests. 

When  the  coiling  Tic  is  known,  we  can  compute  the  ceiling  specific  load  pc  from  the  relation 


which  gives 


to" 


ne  =  RTlg^'  (133) 

Po 

Po  =  VoG^'^  (134) 

1  +  VI  -  (Po/PcY 

(^l/)o  =  -rr^Z'      \"^?//0~T7~2  (.loO) 

Knowing  2>c  and  Uq  from  (129)  and  (131),  we  find 

j^^_        Up       .    /Ir^Fc 

"     ■ylpc/Po--ylPo/Po'    V  go     Pc 


Knowing  pc,  we  find 
Knowing  Vc,  we  find 


and  solving  these  two  equations  in  r  and  q^,  we  find 


UpVc 


(137) 
(138) 


2pcUpc/Po--\/pJpo] 
and 

and  knowing  g^  from  (131),  we  get 

(<r  +  o,)  =  -iL  = ■■^o     ■ ^^  (139) 

^  ^^''     2Vo'     2Vo'Upo/Po--\/PolPo] 

It  is  clear  that  if  only  three  conditions  are  given  us  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  values 
of  Vo,  Z7o,  and  Ho  we  can  find  only  three  relations  containing  r,  a,  q^,  and  q^  as  functions  of 
Fo,  Z7o,  and  He,  and  we  have  just  found  the  expressions  for  r,  q^,  and  (o"  +  gi)  in  terms  of  Fq, 
Z7o,  and  pc-  A  fourth  condition  has  thus  to  be  put  forward  in  order  to  specify  fully  the  problem 
But  it  must  be  remarked  that  so  far  as  we  intend  to  predict  only  the  horizontal  self-speeds  at 
all  altitudes,  the  rates  of  climb  at  all  altitudes,  the  ceiling  and  the  time  of  climb,  we  do  not 
need  to  know  separately  the  coefficients  a  and  q^  because,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  relations 
(125),  (128),  (133),  and  (117),  the  quantities  V,  U,  Ho,  and  tmin  are  functions  only  of  r,  q^,  and 
{(T  +  q^).  But  as  soon  as  the  propeller  efficiency  tjq  ^or  horizontal  flying  at  ground  level  is  known, 
we  shall  immediately  be  able  to  find  q^  and  thus  know  the  separate  values  of  <t  and  q^.  In 
effect  we  have 

VoLo=(qo-q^Vo')5oAVo  (140) 

where  Lq  is  the  power  delivered  by  the  engine  for  horizontal  flight  at  ground  level,  which  in 
any  case  must  be  considered  as  a  known  quantity.     From  the  last  relation  we  get  directly 

_lo__JloLo_^J_f    _'noLo     \ 
^'"Vo'    M^o'     Vo'\^°    PV.^'I 

or,  since  Vo^o^Qo^of  where  Qa  is  the  propeller  thrust  for  horizontal  flying  at  ground  level, 
and  using  the  notation 

("^z)o      ^0 
2/o-(t,)o"P 
we  finally  get 

g^^go-yo     .  (141) 

"  a 


OKNKIIAI.   TIIKimV    dl'    'I'lIK    SI'I;AI»V    motion    (»F    an    Aim'I.ANK.  ^4f) 

T\\r  \'n\\U\  of  (lid  codHicidiit  7,  oiico  foiliul,  Wr  <iiii  liiid  I  lie,  viililc.  of  a  l)y  (Ik-  aid  of  relation  (l.'JU). 
ThuH,  wluMi  \v(i  know: 

I'o,  1^0,  /A,,  '?»,  Mild  L„ 

we  cnii  (l(uhi<<'  iiiuiuuliatdly  (lui  values  of  the  cliaiaetoriHiic,  coellicioiilH  r,  0  ij,,  and  7,  that 
correspond  to  the  aii'phiius  considered. 

inifortunatiily  (he  |)r()|><^ll<'r  elliciency  is  (he  (|uantity  that  most  (generally  is  the  l(!a.st  known 
amon^  (Im  (|uan(.i(.i<'.s  nfTec(in{j;  airphiiu;  perforniancii.  'I'hat  is  why  it  may  hc!  of  intorost  to 
atteiuj)t  to  check  this  elliciency,  when  unknown,  oven  only  to  a  first  approxiiuation. 

Wo  havo  soon  in  tho  foregoing  that  tho  value  of  tho  lift  coofn(;i(5nt  at  which  the  ccjiling 
is  reached 

is  gonorally  included  botweon 

(^;/)m  =  y^   &nd  (ky)ti  = -J  ^ 

that  is,  inchided  l)ctween  tho  lift  value  at  which  Icx/Tc,,  is  minimum  and  tho  lift  value  at  which 
^x/^t/''  is  a  minimum  ("power  required  minimum").  It  is  clear  on  the  other  hand  that  the  value 
of  ^1  depends  upon  the  })ropeller  of  the  engine-propeller  system  considered.  There  is  advantage 
in  selecting  such  a  propeller  as  would  give  us  q^  =  2(t,  because  we  would  then  have  (^,/)c=  (^»/)m> 
tho  power  required  would  bo  a  minimum  at  the  ceiling  and  the  highest  ceiling  would  be  reached 
with  tho  power  available.  But  it  is  diflicult  to  expect  that  each  airplane  is  fitted  with  the  best 
climbing  propeller  and  that  is  why  in  general  2i<2o-.     Let  us  designate  by  n  the  ratio 


2i_ 


a 


n  (142) 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  high  ceiling  airplanes  the  ratio  n  will  be  close  to  the  value  2,  and  for 
average  ceiling  machines  closer  to  1.     By  maknig  in  (139)  the  coefficient  qi  =  n(T  we  get 

yc?7o  y  .       . 

*"     2Vo'(n+l)[^/pJpo-^/po/Pc]  \  ^     ^ 

npoUp  f 

^'     2V.Hn+l)[^|po/Po-^lpolPo]  ^ 

It  is  by  estimating  the  value  of  n  that  one  can  decide  to  a  first  approximation  upon  the 
relative  values  of  <t  and  ^j.  It  must  be  remarked  that  it  is  only  the  value  of  the  propeller 
efficiencies  that  will  be  affected  by  the  value  adopted  for  n,  because  all  other  performance  char- 
acteristics, as  has  already  been  mentioned,  depend  only  upon  ((r  +  gj  and  thus  are  independent 
of  the  value  of  n. 

Let  us  designate  by  N' ,  17',  and  L'm  the  number  of  revolutions,  the  propeller  efficiency  and 
power  delivered  at  ground  level  for  fc,/=  (^,,)c — at  that  moment  the  airplane  is  climbing  with  the 
rate  of  climb  Uq  and  has  the  self-speed  V;  let  us  designate  by  N" ,  17,"  and  -L"m  the  number  of 
revolutions,  the  propeller  efficiency  and  power  delivered  at  the  ceiling;  and  by  Nq  the  number  of 
revolutions  for  horizontal  flying  at  ground  level;  and  let  us  try  to  find  the  expressions  for  rjo) 
■q',  and  v"  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  the  airplane  performance.     We  have: 

VoLo  =  (k,\  5o  AVo'  =  ^  (h,)u  Bo  AVo'-Vo  =  fH^^^o 


(^^)^  VM,y«   "0    -  ^  0        ^0  (^^) 


0 
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On  account  of 


kky,-y,,      KICy),-y^,         y,,       »^-»Cp^,         (Mo"^"'        (il-v)c"^" 


and 


wc  find 


T'    r-^tL^   T    ■     T "     '■^  °  ^^ 


^0  =  -^  (145a) 

|.V^PZ*V^±PJ^o  ,,46a) 

-''0  ^-'0 

jr  .  _Preyo 
HpcV 


On  account  of 


c  ,  cvV; 

c 


and  replacing  r  and  a  \)s  their  values  (137)  and  (HS^i  we  find: 


1 


Vo  =  ^Po  (145b) 

-t-'O 


^V=-pp'  (146b) 

N"       p  r 


where 


Po  =  ^ 


22o(l-2o')       Ll  +  Vl-V  l+W        J 


1  ^ 


^1  — . 


2(l  +  n)*» 


l-2o' 


n  +  2 


^„_    2(1 +n) 


2o(l-2o') 


and 


I  =   V^Jo/Pc 


The  curves  of  Po,  p',  and  p"  as  functions  of  Zq  for  n=  1  and  n  =  2  have  been  represented  on 
figure  20.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  figure  that  in  the  foregoing  formulae  the  value  of  n  has  a 
sensible  influence  on  the  value  of  Pq,  a  somewhat  less  influence  on  p" ,  but  that  p'  turns  out  to 
depend  only  very  slightly  upon  n,  especially  for  small  values  of  z^.  that  is  for  airplanes  of  high 
ceilings.  Thus  by  the  aid  of  formula  (145b)  it  is  difficult  to  check  the  efficiency  tj^;  by  the  aid  of 
formula  (147b)  the  efficiency  ri"  can  be  checked  onh"  to  a  rough  approximation;  but  the  effi- 
ciency 77'  can  be  fairly  well  predicted  by  the  aid  of  the  formula  (146b). 
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Thus  from  (Ik*  {jjcmhm'mI  Uiiowlcdi^r  of  IIk*  iiii|)lmi()  ijcifniiiiiincc  il  is  (tnly  llw  |»i'«)()»'II<'i' 
(^HiciciK'V  r;'  m(.  IIk'  Im'm(.  l'iil(>  of  rlimb  lliiil   \\v  aw  aide  to  check. 

Some  (Mi^iiics  show  nhiioininl  dcviulioiis  for  I  heir  power  from  I  he  propoi'lioiiHhl  y  to  Llie 
re\ ohilioiis  iiiul  (h'lisilv.  For  such  (Mij^ines,  in  Ihe  e\|)r<'ssioii  of  the  |)ovverM  L'„,  uiid  /"/',„  uh 
ch*])(Mi(lii!jJi;  upon  /,,,,  special  corr<'ction  factors  have  to  l)e  introchieed  in  order  to  tilk(!  account 
of  thes(*  nhiiormal  (h'\ia(ioiiH, 

W(>  thus  see  (hat  in  Ihe  (pK-slion  of  airphiiu*  ])e,rforinance  ptwdict  ion,  it  is  I  h<'-  (|UiuiljticH 
connect(>d  with  the  power  unit  that,  will  he  |)re(licled  with  less  iiccmiu  y  (hiin  all  the,  othf^r 
llyiufj;  cimract(MMs(ics  and  this  (v\clusiv(dy  on  account  of  the  fact  that  (!\act  information  con- 
ccnuii<j;  tlu^  (>ii<j;tn(»-])ropeller  system  is  in  <>;(MUM'al  lacking. 

A  last  reiyark  has  to  he  madi*  coiic<M'niiig  the  coc^nicionts  r  and  a.  'V\h\  dvng  of  the  airphuio 
wings  coi',si(l(M<Hl  aioii(>  can,  to  a  lirst  approximation,  l)e  taken  ecpial  to 

where  /•  and  n  ar(>  two  characteristic  cocflicionts  of  the  wings  that  can  he.  deduced  by  the  melliod 
of  least  squares  from  the  experimental  drag-lift  curve.     The  drag  of  the  airplane;  parasite 
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resistance  considered  alone  can  be  taken  equal  to  lihaV^  where  a  is  the  equivalent  area  of  the 
parasite  resistance  and  ^-=^0,64  the  coefficient  of  air  resistance  for  the  orthogonal  motion  of  a 
flat  plate.     The  drag  R^  of  the  whole  airplane  will  then  appear  to  us  as  equal  to 

R^  =  8AV'  {rl-,r  +  (t)^5A  V  {rh,'  +  s)  +  UaV^ 
=  8AV'' 


We  thus  see  that 


r2(^rh,'  +  s  +  l:~^ 


(r  =  s  +  0,64 


a 


(147) 


The  coefTicient  r  thus  appears  to  depend  chiefly,  to  a  first  approximation,  upon  the  wing  shape 
alone,  the  coefficient  a  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  ratio 

a  _ equivalent  area  of  parasite  resistance 
A  wing  area 

Knowing  a  we  can  deduce  the  value  of  the  ratio  a/ A,  when  the  value  of  s  will  be  known 


a 


^  =  l,56((r-s) 


(148) 
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Suinmin<T  up  tho  forpf^oinp;,  \v(>  can  say:  The  data  ohtaiiiod  from  avorap;(^  airplane  tests, 
which  usually  arc 

Th(^  liorizontal  speed  at  ground  level  Vo, 

The  rate  of  climb  at  ground  level  Uo, 

The  ceiling  He, 
allow  us  to  deduce  the  values  of  the  four  characteristic  coefficients  of  the  airplane  in  steady 
motion,  when  th(>  efficiency  rjo  of  its  propeller  is  known.     Otherwise,  only  by  estimation  can 
we  evaluate  the  separate  values  of  a  and  (/j.     These  characteristic  coefficients  are  equal  to 

2i?c[ Vpc/Pc  -  ^/po|pc] '     °     Vci^pjpo  -  Vpo/pc] 
(<r  +  5, )  = , 


with 


and 


2  Vc^[^pc/po-  ^JpolPc] 
2i=y^(<lo-yoPo) 


a 


Making  use  of  the  notations: 


■|=l,56((r-s) 
Zo  =  ^Po/Po  =  V^c/5o  (149) 


Zo' 


5--         Zod-Zo')  ^^^^^ 


(i  +  Vn^F 


(152) 


we  can  write 


^=^^;  2o  =  ^V;  (^  +  2i)  =  ^i-(«^i  +  2i)  (153) 

Po  y  O  r  o 


In  order  to  simplify  the  computation  of  the  coefficients  r,  qo  and  (ff  +  ^j)  we  have  drawn  on 
figure  21  the  curves  of  r^,  qoi  and  (ci  +  g^)  as  functions  of  Zo=polpc  =  ^cl^o,  which  allow  us  to 
read  directly  the  values  of  these  coefficients  once  the  ceiling  to  which  the  airplane  considered 
can  climb  is  known. 

Proceeding  as  above  described,  we  can  compute  from  observed  performances  the  charac- 
teristic coefficients  of  the  airplane's  steady  motions  and  thus  collect  values  of  these  coefficients 
deduced  from  actual  free  flight  tests. 

Having  deduced  from  tested  airplanes  the  values  that  the  characteristic  coefficients  can 
actually  take,  the  prediction  of  performances  is  made  as  follows. 

2.  PREDICTING  THE  PERFORMANCE. 

Two  cases  have  to  be  distinguished: 

In  the  first  case,  the  airplane  is  considered  as  already  built  and  tested,  and  the  values  of 
Vo,  Uo  and  He  experimentally  found.     The  prediction  of  the  complete  performance  is  requested  ? 
Know^ing  He  we  compute 

— He  — He 

Zo^  =  Po/pc  =  ^^'^  =e^'^ 


(IFCNKIIAI,   'I'llKOIIY    (II'     I'lIK    STKADV    MOTION    OK    AN    AIIU'LANK. 

TTaviiif^  found  I  lie  viiliic  of  .:v  wt'  compwlc  the  ceiling  HyiiiK  h]uh>A 

V  ■ 

^"     1  +  Vi-V 

T\\c  liori/.oulnl  speeds  iii  nil  iilliliidcs  iirc  (hen  found  Lo  he  e<iuid  Lo 

l  +  Vl-2* 
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r^^^iV(iWi-^')=n^jf^ 


with  z'-  =  p/'Pc  each  altitude  consichTod  l)eing  defined  hy  the  value  of  the  corresponding  specific 
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The  rates  of  climb  at  all  altitudes  are  equal  to 
The  time  of  climb  up  to  any  altitude  is  equal  to 


t  ^i„^0;  0384  ^  Ig,,      ^'= 


Ho  ^"'  H,-H 

Afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  the  formulae  (141)  and  (153)  the  four  coefficients  cr,  r,  q^  and  q, 
will  be  computed. 

The  propeller  efficiencies  rj'  and  -q"  are  computed  by  the  aid  of  the  formulae  (146a) 
and  (147a). 

The  propeller's  efficiency  for  the  best  climb  at  ground  level  is  equal  to 

The  propeller  efficiency  at  the  ceiling  is  equal  to 


v"=P 


j,PV, 
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Finally,  the  whole  porformnnco  chart  can  be  traced  to  a  first  approximation.  The  speed 
curves  of  (piadrant  IV  and  transfer  lines  of  quadrant  II  are  only  geometrical  intermediaries 
and  can  be  traced  at  once.  The  coedicients  r  and  a  Ix'ing  known,  the  kjky  curve  of  quadrant 
I  can  be  plotted.  The  coellicients  qo  and  q,  l)eing  known,  the  specific  thrust  curves  of  quadrant 
III  can  be  plotted,  the  whole  strip  of  curves  being  replaced  to  a  first  approximation  by  a  single 
curve.  Further,  by  the  aid  of  the  transfer  lines  and  speed  curves,  the  QJP  curves  of  quadrant 
I  can  be  traced.  Afterwards,  in  extension  of  quadrant  III,  the  LJ5A  curve  can  l)e  plotted. 
Finally,  by  three  points  (tj^,  Vg),  (77',  V),  {-q" ,  V^  tlie  ediciency  curve  can  be  traced  and  thus  the 
Lm/8A  curve  deduced.  In  such  a  way,  from  the  knowledge  of  Vo,  TJq,  Ih,  I^o,  «nd  tJo  all  the  possi])le 
conclusions  concerning  the  steady  motion  of  the  airplane  considered  will  have  been  drawn. 

In  the  second  case,  only  drawings  of  the  airplane  considered  are  supposed  to  be  available. 
It  can  be  cither  an  airplane  in  the  process  of  design,  or  an  airplane  about  which  flying  data  are 
not  available.     The  prediction  of  the  complete  performance  is  requested. 

The  values  of  the  coefllcients  r  and  c  are  first  estimated  by  comparison  with  other  similar 
airplanes.  Two  airplanes  having  the  same  wing-profile  will  have  very  closely  the  same  values 
of  r.     The  value  of  a  will  be  taken  equal  to 

c  =  s  +  0,  64^ 

where  the  equivalent  area  a  of  the  parasite  resistance  has  to  be  estimated  and  s  taken  from 
data  concerning  the  wings  used  on  the  airplane  considered. 

Further,  the  power  Lq  and  the  airplane  weight  P  must  be  known  and  one  must  decide 
upon  the  value  of  the  efficiency  Vo-     -^^s  w^e  have 


P 

rioLo  =  Qcx)o  M  TV  and  po  =  ^-^  =  (^''/)o  ^o' 


we  find: 


This  last  relation  will  give  us  the  value  of  (ky)^  and  thus  the  value  of  the  self-speed  F^ 
that  is  compatible  with  the  power  available  and  drag  offered  by  the  airplane  considered. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  a  solution  of  equation  (154)  is  to  plot  first  the  Tcjlcy  curve  as  function 
of  ky — as  we  can  do  from  the  knowledge  of  the  coefficients  r  and  a — and  to  plot  afterwards 
the  curve  of  kjky^l^  as  function  of  ky,  by  dividing  the  ordinates  of  the  kjk,,  curve  by  the 
corresponding  values  of  ^J^ 

The  smallest  abscissse  of  the  k^k^^l"^  curve  corresponding  to  the  ordinate  equal  to 


no 


L^ 


Ppo'" 

will  give  us  the  value  of  (ky)o  to  which  corresponds  the  high  horizontal  speed  Fo;  which  we  will 
be  able  to  read  directl}^  if  only  previously  in  our  so-called  quadrant  IV,  the  speed  curve  Po  =  ky  V^ 
has  been  traced  (see  fig.  22). 

Having  found  Vo  by  the  aid  of  the  kjky^l^  curve,  let  us  consider  the  relation 


v'L'm^^^v'Lg^P  Vy,  +  PUo 
from  wiiich  we  find 


N' 


v'Lo-PVy, 


j^^A_!_l_^  (155) 


'o 


(IIOiNlllI.M,   'llll'.dKV    oi'    rill';    S'I'I'lAliV    MOTION    Ol'    AN    Alltl'I.ANK, 


1  n  I 


As  has  Ix'cii  cNpliiiiicd,  (hnc  is  lulviuitii^c  in  liikiti;^  f/i„ ),/>;(/•„)»,,  Mmt   in  (k,,),.  vt\un\    lo  iIm; 
li'i,  (lull.  coiTcspoiids  ttt  llic  iiiiiiiiniiiii  of  llic  /i'j//i' ,/''''  «'iir\''.      Miikini^   this  Insl  .srlcclion,  wit  liiivo 

and  adopliiifj;  a  (•crtiiin  vnliic  lor  »;'  we  can  (•al<'ulat(t   l'„  l)y  Um  aid  of  (15/5). 
When  flyinj;  a(  (lie  ceiling,  we  have 
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n'ff.22. 

A.ssuming  (^,,)c=  (^v)m  and  deciding  upon  the  value  the  efficiency  -q"  may  reach,  we  get 


{ tl^\l3y,"2l3    T   2/3 


(^x)m' 


2/3 


(157) 


which  relation  gives  us  the  value  of  tlie  ceiling.     Knowing  pc,  we  find  the  ceiling  self-speed, 
Vc,  since 


F2=  .     VjC_ 


(158) 
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It  is  in  sucli  a  way  that  an  estimation  of  the  vahies  of  I '„,  I'o  and  /)<,  can  be  reached.  The 
characteristic  coelUcient  (jo  can  now  be  easily  found  by  the  aid  of  formuhi  (153),  and  the  value  of 
q,  by  the  aid  of  the  formula  (141).     Finally,  we  have  to  verify,  by  the  aid  of  the  formula 


« 

how  far  the  assumption  (^^/)c=  (^'»/)m  holds. 

The  checking  of  the  rate  of  climb  Uq  and  ceiling  p^  by  the  aid  of  the  last  method  gives  good 
results  because  we  have  to  deal  with  values  of  functions  close  to  their  minimum,  where  they  do 
not  vary  much,  the  differences  between  ^m  and  ijc,  and  between  (lix)yiKkv)i^^''  and  {)Cj.)J{ky)c^'^ 
being  in  fact  only  very  slight. 

In  all  the  preceding  discussion,  I  had  chiefly  in  view  to  point  out  the  real  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  performance  prediction  and  to  show  by  what  concatenation  of  ideas  we  can  be  brought 
to  its  solution.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  role  the  Icjky^'-  curve  plays  in  the  finding 
of  the  self-speed  Fq  from  the  knowledge  of  the  power  available  Vo  -^o;  find  the  meaning  of  the 
minimum  (A-3.)m/(^'„)m^^-  of  the  Jcjk,,^'-  curve  for  the  ceiling  of  the  airplane  considered. 

The  standpoint  adopted  in  all  this  chapter  was  the  prediction  of  the  performance,  starting 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  smallest  amount  of  data  available  concerning  the  airplane  considered. 
But  when  for  a  given  airplane,  we  know  its  Jcjlc,,  curve  and  possess  all  the  data  necessary  in 
order  to  plot  the  specific  thrust  curve  of  the  airplane's  engine-propeller  system;  then  the  simplest 
way  to  predict  the  performance  is  just  to  draw,  for  the  case  considered,  our  performance  chart, 
which  will  give  the  most  complete  performance  prediction  of  the  airplane  considered.  It  is  tliis 
question  of  finding  from  free  flight  tests  these  two  fundamental  curves — the  kJJc,,  curve  and  the 
specific  thrust  curve^ — that  w^e  will  consider  in  the  next  chapter. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  STEADY  MOTION  OF  AN  AIRPLANE. 

By  Gkoikh';  dk  Motiikzat. 


PART  VI. 
FREE  FLIGHT  TESTING. 

Tho  perfoi'iniinco  chart  W(>.  have  (1(>,vo1()|)(mI  in  the  forcj^oing  j^ivcs  a  coinplcstc  n![)r('s('r»tali(m 
of  tho  pcrfonnaiico  of  an  air[)hvnc  in  steady  motion.  A  comphite  free  fhgjit  tost  of  an  airphino 
must  thus  consist  in  getting  all  the  data  necessary  in  order  to  esta])lish  such  a  chart.  The  speed 
curves  of  quadrant  IV  and  transfer  lines  of  quadrant  II  being  only  geometrical  intermediaries, 
it  is  only  the  curves  of  one  of  the  quadrants  I  or  III  that  we  have  to  establish,  because  the 
curves  of  these  quadrants  mutually  correspond  to  one  another  by  the  aid  of  quadrants  II  and  IV. 
We  shall  show  how  to  obtain  from  actual  free  flight  tests  the  I'xl^'y  curve  and  the  QIP  curves  of 
quadrant  I. 

Let  us  consider  an  airj)lane  equipped  with  the  following  instruments:  An  air  speed  meter, 
a  barograph,  a  strut  thermometer.  The  barograph  will  be  consisdered  to  be  calibrated  in  pres- 
sure units,  which  is  tho  only  reasonable  calibration  of  these  instruments  when  used  for  free 
flight  testing.  In  order  to  control,  to  a  certain  measure,  the  power  of  the  engine,  a  tachometer 
must  also  be  available.     The  tost  can  be  made  either  at  full  throttle  or  at  any  reduced  throttle. 

The  airplane  so  equipped  must  make  two  or  throe  climbs,  at  different  indicated  air  speeds, 
but  the  last  must  be  kept  constant  in  each  case  all  through  the  climb;  also,  on  the  way  down, 
after  each  climb,  it  must  make  two  or  three  glides.  Each  glide  must  also  be  made  at  different 
indicated  air  speeds,  but  constant  for  each  glide.  The  glides  will  be  done  partly  with  the  throttle 
completely  closed  and  partly  with  the  throttle  so  adjusted  that 

^1 


NH 


In  these  last  glides  the  propeller  thrust  will  be  practically  equal  to  zero. 
The  indicated  air  speed  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 

iZ! 

2 
But  since  P^TiybAV^,  we  have 

2P 


iCi,  — 


"  A  «  '■' 


So  that,  if  we  keep  5FV2  constant,  that  means  that  our  glides  or  climbs  take  place  at  a  constant 
value  of  the  lift  coefficient,  and  this  is  independent  of  our  altitude. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  data  furnished  by  the  glides,  made  under  the  condition  Vj NH=  1. 
The  barograms  obtained  from  those  glides  will  give  us  the  value  of  the  pressure  at  each  moment, 
and  taking  account  of  the  corresponding  temperatures,  we  can  find  the  values  of  the  densities 
5  for  each  moment  of  the  glide  and  thus  can  deduce  the  actual  self  speeds  Ffrom  the  knowledge 
of  the  indicated  air  speeds  and  the  calibration  curve  of  the  speed  meter  used.  Further,  the  rates 
of  descent  can  be  deduced  from  the  glide-barograms,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  III, 
are  equal  to 
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where  a-^hg  is  tho  coiTcsjjoiuliii*^  sjx'cilic  wcif^lit  of  the  air  iUid  dpldi  is  the  imguiai'  cocflicicnt  ui 
tlio  lan<2;ont  to  the  glide  hajograin  curve  at  the  point  considered.  Knowing  1'  and  5,  or  the 
specific  load  i>  =  P/dA,  we  find  from  the  relation  1cy  =  P  Cos  y/V^,  the  corresponding  value  of 
k,f.  Since,  for  the  glides  under  the  condition  F/iV/7=  1,  we  have  Q  =  0  and  thus  —y  =  l'x/^y  = 
—  U/V,  the  point  in  quadrant  I  with  the  coordinates  /•,,  jind  —  Z7/F  will  be  a  point  of  the  k^/lfy 
curve  (sec  figs.  IS  and  19).  Proceeding  in  the  same  way  for  glides  made  at  diflerent  indi- 
cated air  speeds,  we  find  a  set  of  points  of  the  I'^'f^'y  curve.  The  author  has  convinced  himself 
by  the  actual  use  of  the  above  described  method  that  it  is  easy  to  get  points  of  the  I'^/Jcy  curve 
for  values  of  hy>  (ky)m  by  making  glides  at  sufliciently  low  self-s])ecds.  These  glides  have 
only  to  be  made  at  heights  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  pilot. 

When  proceeding,  as  above  described,  with  the  glides  made  with  the  throttle  completely 
closed,  we  get  a  certain  k^' ll''y  curve.  The  difl'ercnce  of  the  ordinates  of  this  last  curve  and 
the  I'xiky  cm-ve  will  give  us  the  —QjP  curve,  which  transferred  in  quadrant  III  by  the  aid  of 
the  speed  curves  and  transfer  line  will  give  us  the  —QjbA  curves,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can 
estimate  the  mechanical  losses  of  the  motor,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  foregoing.     (See 

fig.  19.) 

If  now  we  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  M'ith  the  climb  l)arogram,  and  recorded  indicated 
air-speeds;  that  is,  deducing  from  them  the  corresponding  6,  V  and  7  we  o])tain  from  each 
barogram  a  set  of  values  of  7  corresponding  to  a  constant  value  of  Icy,  for  different  values  of 
the  specific  load  ])  =  P/8A  for  which  we  can  adopt  a  set  of  standard  values.  If  now  we  plot 
these  A'alucs  of  7  in  quadrant  I,  starting  from  the  kx/^n  curve  ami  join  all  the  points  that 
correspond  to  equal  values  of  the  specific  load,  we  get  the  family  of  the  Q/P  curves,  with  7  as 
parameter,  since  QIP.  =  kxlky-\-y  in  each  climb.  These  QjP  curves,  transferred  in  quadrant 
III  by  the  aid  of  the  speed  cm-ves  and  transfer  lines  will  give  us  the  set  of  specific  thrust  curves. 

By  tracing  the  rate  of  climb  curves  in  quadrant  IV  the  ceiling  will  be  checked,  and,  as 
described  in  the  foregoing,  the  whole  airj)lane  performance  can  be  deduced  with  case  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  k^lky  curve  and  the  s})ecific  thrust  curves. 

If  when  niaking  the  last  tests  the  airplane  were  equipped  with  a  torque  meter,  then  by 
recording  the  torque  and  the  revolutions  we  would  know  the  power  delivered  at  each  moment 
by  the  engine  and  we  then  could  trace  in  extension  of  the  quadrant  III,  of  our  chart,  the  Lm/8A 
curve.  As  the  LJ8A  =  Q  V/8A  curve  can  be  directly  deduced  from  the  Q/8A  curve  of  cjuadrant 
III,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lm/^A  curves  will  allow  us  to  immediately  deduce  the  efficiency 
curves.  It  is  in  such  a  way  that  from  free  flight  tests  the  propulsive  efficiencies  can  be  deduced. 
It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  efficiency  curves  and  the  Ln/dA  curves,  by  the  aid  of  the  revo- 
lution curves  as  function  of  the  self -speed  V,  the  efficiency  curve  as  well  as  the  La/8N^  curve 
as  function  of  V/N,  and  thus  to  get  from  the  free  flight  test  the  complete  characteristics  of  the 
propeller.  It  is  also  from  the  Lm/dA  curve  that  the  engine  power  characteristics  as  function 
of  N  for  different  values  of  the  density  5  and  throttle  x  can  be  deduced. 

One  can  now  realize  how  important  it  is  to  use  a  torque  meter  in  free  flight  tests.  A 
torque  meter,  giving  us  a  continuous  control  of  the  power,  Avill  make  the  test  perfectly  reli- 
able in  the  sense  of  knowledge  of  the  power  really  developed  by  the  engine;  and  besides, 
the  torque  meter  will  allow  us  to  obtain,  in  addition  to  the  complete  characteristics  of  the 
airplane,  the  complete  and  separate  characteristics  of  the  propeller  and  of  the  engine. 

The  chart  (fig.  26)  annexed  at  the  end  of  this  paper  gives  the  characteristics  of  a  Vought 
airplane  as  actually  obtained  from  free  flight  tests  by  the  above  described  method.  For  all 
the  details  concerning  such  test  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  McCook  Field  (Dayton,  Ohio) 
Report  No.  1242,  ^'  A  report  sJwwing  the  vse  of  the  de  Bothezat  performance  chart  for  expressing 
the  ^performance  of  the  VE-7  airplane  P-113,  from  data  obtained  in  actual  flights,"  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Johnson  and  W.  F.  Gerhardt. 

I  wish  finally  to  call  attention  to  one  more  important  question  connected  with  free-flight 
testing.  The  power  of  the  engine  is  affected  by  the  air  temperature,  and  it  is  thus  necessary^ 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  thus  the  whole  performance,  to  some  standard  tempera- 
ture, if  we  wish  to  get  results  that  can  be  compared  with  other  tests.     For  reasons  that  have 
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IxM'ii  discussed  in  Clinplci'  I\',  il  is  llir  is(»llicrniic  iil  rnospluTc  of  y,cr<»  dci^rccs  ci'iiti^nidr  lliul 
\V(i  udopl  us  sdiiidai'd,  iiiul  thus  l\\v  whole  pcrfoniumrc  liiis  l(»  he  rc<lii(M'd  \o  zero  decrees 
(•(Milij^rndc.  It  is  cvidciil  lliiit  oii(>  lias  (o  fuUc  accoiinl  of  llic  Icfiipciiil iin-  lo  find  llic  vhIik;  of 
(he  densities  fioni  (lie  pressures  <j;iven  by  the  hiiro^rnpli,  hut  how  must  we  liike  inln  iircouiit 
the  inliuenee  on  the  perfornumce  of  (he  power  variution  (lu<'  (o  (he  (enipera(ure  ^ 

At  a  constant  density,  the  enf^inc  power  depends  upon  leuipcial  urr.  That  \H,  at  th(! 
same  d(>nsity  l)ul  at  the  tem[)eratur(^  of  zero  dej^rees  cciitif^rade  tlu"  enj^inc  would  i^ivv  a  slifjlitiy 
difrereiit  pow  (>r  fioin  that  in  the  actual  (lif^hl.  Let  A/>,„  he  this  positive  or  nef^ative  iticreiiieiit 
of  the  |)ower  due  lo  tempeiat lire  difrereiice  at  constant  density.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  draj;  and  lift  of  (he  airplane  de|)end  only  upon  density,  neither  Av  nor  k„  nor  \'  hecaiisr; 
F^k„8A\'-  will  he  affected  by  the  temperature;  that  is,  neither  the  kjlc„  curve,  n(»r  the 
spoLul  cui»V(»s.  The  iucromont  of  power  AL^  will  act  on  the,  performance  as  a  slif^ht  chan<^e  of 
throttle  and  it  is  only  the  values  of  Q/P  or  Q/dA  that  will  have  to  he  corrected.  As  6  and  V 
remain  th(>  same,  tlu^  efiiciency  r]  will  remain  (he  same,  and  the  variati(>n  AA„  of  the  |)ower 
available  will  be  proportional  to  the  variation  of  (he  power  delivered,  bu(  as  Lu=  VQ  and 
l'^  remain  the  same,  we  have 

ALu  =  v^Ln.  =  VAQ 

The  correction  to  be  appHed  to  the  thrust  thus  simply  turns  out  to  be  ecjual  to 

and  the  correction  to  be  apj^lied  to  the  Q/P  values  turns  out  to  be  cc[ual  to 

P       PV 

The  power  correction  ALm  tkie  to  temperature  at  constant  density  has  to  be  determined 
by  special  tests  of  the  engine. 

Those  who  have  followed  carefully  the  methods  and  questions  of  principles  discussed  in 
this  paper  will  not  meet  the  slightest  trouble  in  making  the  most  complete  and  rigorous  airplane 
free-flight  tests. 
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GENERAL  TllEOKY  OF  THE  STEADY  MOTION  OF  AN  AIRPLANE. 

By  (iKOROK    PK    HOTIIKZAT. 


PART  VII. 

SHORT  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOARING. 

Wc  Imvc  until  now,  paid  exclusive  attention  to  the  airplane  self-speed    V.     This  uieanH 
that  we  Have  eonsidcM-ed  the  air|)lane  llii^ht  from  a  system  of  coordinates  that  iiad,  relatively 

to  the  tijround,  a  speed  constant  in  maj^nitude  and  direction  and  e(pial  to  the  wind  speed  v. 
Let  us  now  follow  the  airplane  lli<j;iit  from  a  system  of  coordinates  invarial)ly  connectted  to  the 
ground.     As  we  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  l)eginning  of  Chapter  1,  the  ground  or  al)Solute 

speed    W  of  the  airphme  is  at  each  moment  equal  to 

W=V+v  (159) 


r/ff.23. 


/NFLUCNCE  or  W/ND 
O/V  THUA/RPLANE  GL/D/NG  T/=fAJ£:CTOR/£3 

Let  us  consider  a  gliding  airplane  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  neglect  the  negative  pro- 
peller thrust.  Let  us  draw  from  the  center  of  mass  G  of  the  airplane  a  vector  T^  equal  to  its 
gliding  self-speed  at  the  moment  considered  and  making  the  angle  7  (the  actual  airplane  path 

inclination)  wdth  the  horizontal.     (See  fig.  23.)     If  the  wind  speed  v  at  the  moment  considered 
and  the  point  of  the  atmosphere  where  the  airplane  is  actually  gliding  is  equal  to  zero,  then 

F=F  (160) 

But,  since  for  gliding  the  angle  7  turns  out  to  be  always  negative  (see  equation  (61),  Ghap.  IV), 

the  absolute  speed   If  can  under  those  conditions  only  be  a  descending  speed.     We  are  thus 
brought  to  the  general  conclusion: 

In  those  parts  of  the  atmosphere  where  there  is  no  vnnd  a  glider  can  only  he  descending. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  airplane  gliding  in  a  wind  having  a  magnitude  equal  to  v.     Let 

us  draw  from  the  end  of  the  vector  V  (see  fig.  23)  a  circumference  having  a  radius  equal  to  v. 
Three  cases  can  be  encountered. 
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In  the  lirsl  case  the  (l('sciil)C(l  circuiiiii'ivncc  culs  the  liorizoiilul  in  two  points  A  and  B. 

Tn  (his  case  when  the  wind  of  magnitude  v  has  a  (hrection  included  in  the  angle  A]'Ii,  the 

absolute  sj)ecd    11'  of  the  airplane  will  be  either  horizontal  or  ascending.     For  any  other  wind 

direction  the  absolute  speed   W  will  1)e  descending. 

In  the  second  case  the  described  circumference  is  tangent  to  the  horizontal.     In  this  case 

oul\  for  the  wind  blowing  directly  upwards  can  the  absolute  speed    W  be  horizontal. 

In  the  third  case  the  described  circumference  is  disposed  entirely  below  the  horizontal. 

In  this  case  the  absolute  speed    W  will  always  be  descending  inde])endent  of  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  following  fundamental  conclusion: 

The  absolute  speed  W  of  any  glider  in  a  state  of  steady  motion,  be  it  an  airplane  or  a  bird, 
can  he  ascending  or  horizontal  only  in  ascending  wind,  and  provided  the  vertical  component  v„ 
of  the  last  is  larger  than  the  rate  of  descent  U. 

The  so-called  phenomenon  of  soaring  is  thus  only  possible  in  an  ascending  wind,  for  which 

Vn>U  (161) 

The  smaller  tlie  rate  of  descent  U  the  smaller  ma}-  be  the  vertical  wind  component  Vn 
necessary  for  soaring. 

Let  us  discuss  briefly  those  conditions  that  make  the  rate  of  descent  a  minimum. 

One  can  see  from  equation  (95)  of  Chapter  IV  that  ior  Q  =  0  the  rate  of  descent  is  equal  to 

^7=  _  pl/2(r^.,//2  +  ^^.,^-3/2)  =  _  pl/2^  (162) 

and  has  a  minimum  given  by  the  condition 

^^-P'^wil^^f'^y  -  mp^rhr^'-Sahr^'^)  =0 


d_U 
die 
which  gives 


a'^ 


^v=(^>)M  =  -^y  (163) 

and 


Umin=-P'l 


'<W 


(tJ'j 


(164) 


The  rate  of  descent   U  is  thus  a  minimum  for  the  same  value  (A'„)m  of  the  lift  coefficient 
for  which  the  I'Jl-,,^'-  curve  has  a  minimum. 
We  shall  introduce  the  notation 


S  = 


(vT'^TEf  ^^^^'('^r  (165) 


and  call  it  the  soaring  constant  of  a  glider,  because  it  depends  only  upon  the  aerodynamical 
properties  of  the  glider  consider.     We  can  thus  write 


^r=5'y^ 


l\i  =  S^I^  (166) 


where  f 'm  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  rate  of  descent  at  its  minimum. 

The  rate  of  descent  Z7m  will  be  the  smaller,  the  smaller  P/A  is,  that  is,  the  wind  loading  of  the 
considered  glider,  and  the  smaller  the  soaring  constant  is. 


(;|';ni-'.i;.\i,  ■^lll■;()l;^•  oi'    tiik  sti'.adv    nkitiov   (M'  av    miiim-ANK. 


'If)!) 


As  lins  iijrciidy  Keen  iciiuirkcd,  (lie  (•oclliciciil  /■  dcpciuls  cliicfly  ii|)()ii  (lie  wiiij;  [)n»fil«'  nrid 
ils  viiliK^  is  incliidcd  in  miiiow  limits,  liiil  I  lie  nilio  ajr  depends  upon  flie  viiliie  (»f  the  ratio  ajA 
iind  cim  l)(>  (^Mciilly  reduced  l>y  re(liiein<,'  I  lie  dniji;  of  (lie  piu'iisile  resislunee  nrid  irirrensin^  the 
wiii^  nren.      In  (i<j;in-e  L'l  liiis  been  represented  the  curve  of 


S'' 


S 


<:T 


(107) 


lis  I'lmction  of  (he  ratio  air,  which  allows  a  (piick  checki!i^  of  the  vahn;  that  the  soarinf^  coriHtanl 

S==rS'  (I  OS) 

can  hav(». 

Taking  for  a v(M'a<i:(>  values  ff/r  =  (),  2  and  r^O,  1  from  fi<>;ure  21,  we  find  <S"^1 ,  2  and -S'p-O,  12, 

and  if  wv  (ak(>  P/A^H  klglmt'  tliis  would  make,  with  5=1/8,  tho  rate  of  descent  equal  (o 

Z7m  =  0 ,  1 2  V  0  4  ^0 ,  • )  ()  ml  I  sec 

It  is  thus  quite  possible  to  realize  f3;lidors  with  a  rate  of  descent  less  than  1  meter  per  second, 
especially'  on  account  of  tlie  fact  that  the  ratio  o-/?'  can  he  made  still  less  than  the  average  value 
we  have  adojited.  A  risin<j^  wind  with  a  vertical  component  equal  to  1  meter  per  second  would 
thus  be  sudicient  to  secure  the  soaring;  of  such  glider. 
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Fig.  24. 

The  gliding  of  such  glider  would  take  place  at  a  value  of 

and  its  self-speed  would  be  equal  to 

This  would  be  the  low  speed  of  the  glider;  its  high  speed  could  be  made  around  20  mt/fiec  which 
was  the  speed  of  the  early  airplanes.  High  cambered  aerofoils  can  give  lift  values  up  to  (k,/)  ^0,8. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  build  gliders  having  a  very 
low  rate  of  descent.  Such  gliders  must  have  a  high  cambered  aerofoil,  a  low  self-speed,  a  small 
drag,  and  a  small  loading  per  unit  of  area.  wSpecial  attention  must  only  be  paid  to  secure  the  com- 
plete stability  and  maneuverability  of  the  glider  at  its  lowest  speed,  by  the  aid  of  sufficient  stabiliz- 
ing surfaces  and  rudders.     wSuch  a  glider,  having  a  low  rate  of  descent,  will  soar  in  any  ascending 
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wind  whoso  vertical  component  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum  rate  of  descent  of  the 
glider. 

The  fact  that  the  soaring  of  birdsjis  very  often  observed  in  some  regions  shows  that  in  those 
regions  ascending  winds,  whose  vertical  component  has  a  suflicient  value  to  secure  soaring,  must 
be  a  common  phenomenon. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  the  main  reason  for  the  fre(iuent  occurrence  of  ascending 
winds  is  the  following: 

As  is  known,  winds  are  generally  variable  with  altitude,  that  means  the  different  layers  of 
the  atmosphere  have  different  velocities.  It  even  sometimes  happens  that  two  air  layers  have 
opposite  speeds;  as  a  result  of  this  speed  difl'ercnce,  a  vortex  sheet  must  be  formed  between  them.' 
But  such  vortex  sheets  being  unstable,  as  is  known,  they  must  break  into  a  system  of  vortex  rows. 

V.  Karman  ^  has  shown  that  among  all  possible  vortex  rows,  it  is  the  system  of  quincunx 
vortex  rows  that  constitute  a  stable  configuration  and  the  unstable  vortex  sheets  seem  most 
generally  to  break  into  such  quincunx  vortex  rows.  In  figure  25  a  system  of  such  quincunx 
vortex  rows  is  diagrammatically  represented. 


Fig.  25. 


T^£  SrffUCTUf?£  OF  T/iC  IV/A/O 
BU/LO/NG  OF  QU/NCUNX  VORTFX  /^OWS 
BETW£:€N A/R  LAYEf^S  OF 0/Fr£f^ENT  VELOC/TY 


We  are  thus  naturally  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  speed  differ- 
ence between  air-layers,  a  formation  of  vortex  rows  in  quincunx  must  take  place  between  such 
layers.  The  ordinary  atmospheric  wind  thus  appears  to  us  in  its  structure  to  be  made  up  of 
wind  layers  separated  by  quincunx  vortex  rows  traveling  between  the  air  layers. 

It  seems  also  that  the  unequal  heating  of  the  ground  by  the  sun  rays  acts  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  formation  of  such  traveling  qiuncunx  vortex  rows. 

Once  the  formation  of  such  atmospheric-quincunx  vortex  rows  is  admitted,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  we  must  meet  in  the  atmosphere  in  some  places  ascending  cm'rents,  in  other 
places  descending  cm-rents.  It  is  the  ascending  waves  of  the  atmospheric  quincunx  vortex 
rows  that  makes  soaring  possible,  and  it  is  in  these  waves  that  birds  soar  when  they  meet  them.  • 
It  is  by  remaining  in  the  boundaries  of  such  ascending  wave,  or  by  gliding  from  one  ascending 
column  into  another,  that  birds  can  maintain  soaring. 

It  is  of  interest  to  check  the  mean  value  that  the  vertical  wind  component  in  the  ascending 
column  produced  by  a  system  of  quincunx  vortex  rows  can  have.     Let  us  consider  such  a 

»  See  the  author's  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Laws  of  Air  Resistance  of  Aerofoils,"  Chapter  III,  Report  No.  28  of  the  National  Ad\isory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Washint;ton,  D.  C 

2  See  the  above-mentioned  Report  No.  28,  p.  46,  note  IV. 
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quincunx  vortex  row  luul  iidopl.  iih  menu  vnliio  of  llie  vcrl.iciil  wind  (((rriponcril,  llie  vcrliral  wind 
vaMid  III.  (lie  middle  of  (Ik^  linc^  joining'  l.wo  conMcciilivc  vorl i«-cs  I ukcii  otic  in  ciifli  row  Cscc-  Ui^.  '2'>). 
If  W(^  yo\'or  one  of  t  lie  rows  to  a  system  of  A'  O  )'  iixcs,  the  ori<,dn  l)cin<(  in  the  middle  hetwrM^n  two 
of  (he  vortie(^s,  the  A'  iixis  directed  nlon<,'  the  vortex  row  iind  the  >'  iixis  perpendieuhir  to  the  hiHt, 
if  2/  is  (h(>  distance^  hetween  two  consecuf.ive  vortices  in  otic  row  and  <l  I  he  distance  hetween  th(^ 
two  rows,  then  th(^  point  a(h)pt('d  as  the  one  lnivin<^  the  nicini  veilical  wind  component  will  havo 
the  coordiinitos  (//2,  d/2),  and  the  vertical  wind  component  prodiKcrl  \>y  oru!  row  will  he  found 
equal  to:^ 


l+Atg^  ^  tq¥ 


U 


Wiiere  /  is  the  intensity  of  each  of  the  vortices  of  the  row.  The  vertical  wind  component 
produced  by  both  rows  and  which  wo  will  designate  by  v„  will  have  a  double  value  and  this 
will  bo  equal  to 

But  according  to  Karman  for  the  stable  quincunx  vortex  row  system  the  ratio  dl2l  has  the  value 

^  =  0.283  (171) 

Substituting  this  last  value  in  (170)  we  get 

vj  =  0.24y^  (172) 

Such  would  be  the  mean  value  of  the  vertical  wind  component  produced  by  a  system  of  atmos- 
pheric quincunx  vortex  rows.  By  the  aid  of  this  last  relation,  when  two  of  the  three  quantities 
Vn,  21  or  I  are  known,  the  third  one  can  be  estimated.  If  for  example  we  know  the  values  of 
Vn  and  21,  we  can  find  the  value  of 

j^   21 
0.24^" 

of  the  intensity  of  the  vortices  of  the  rows;  in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  circulation  around 
each  vortex. 

When  a  vortex  sheet  breaks  into  vortices,  the  intensity  of  each  vortex  is  very  closely  equal 
to  the  speed  differences  in  the  two  layers  between  which  the  vortex  sheet  was  formed,  multiplied 
by  the  distance  between  the  vortices.  When  the  vortex  sheet  between  two  atmospheric  layers 
breaks  into  a  quincunx  vortex  row,  we  evidently  first  have  the  formation  of  one  row,  with 
vortices  at  a  distance  I,  but  this  soon  goes  over  into  the  stable  quincunx  vortex  system  by  the 
upward  or  downward  displacement  of  one-half  of  the  vortices  of  the  row,  with  a  distance  between 
vortices  in  each  row  equal  to  21.  If  we  thus  call  w  the  original  speed  difference  in  the  two 
vortex  layers  which  have  given  rise  to  a  system  of  quincunx  vortex  rows,  the  intensity  /  of 
each  of  such  vortices  will  thus  be  equal  to 

and  substituting  in  (172)  we  find 

'y„  =  0.242^  =  0.12w 


» See  the  author's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Laws  of  Air  Resistance  of  Aerofoils,"  p.  51. 
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Aii()llu>r  ciise  can  also  liaj)i)('ii.  W(!  can  iinaj^inc  the  (juincunx  vortex  rows  forintnl  l)y  an  air 
current  appoarinfij  in  an  air  mass,  baviiij;  the  same  velocity  in  tho  whole  current.  The  quincunx 
vortex  rows  will  then  he  formed  from  (wo  voi'tex  sheets.  The  vortices  formed  from  each  sheet 
will  remain  in  the  same  level  aiid  we  will  have 

where  w  is  tho  speed  difference  between  the  air  current  and  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
])herc.     In  such  a  case,  we  have 

v„  =  0.24W 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  mean  vertical  wind  component 
produced  hy  «  system  of  quincunx  vortex  rows,  resulting  from,  the  breaking  of  the  vortex  sheets  between 
atmospheric  layers,  can  have  values  from  one-eighth  io  one-quaHer  of  the  speed  difference  between  the 
atmospheric  layers  that  have  originated  these  quincunx  voriex  rows. 

As  speed  differences  of  a  few  meters  per  second  are  easy  to  conceive  between  atmospheric 
layers,  ascending  wind  currents  of  somewhat  smaller  values  must  be  a  frequent  phenomenon, 
as  the  soaring  of  ])irds  undoubtedly  prove. 

As  a  general  conclusion  of  this  discussion,  one  can  see  that  the  realization  oi  gliders  able  to 
soar  in  average  atmospheric  conditions  must  be  considered  as  perfectly  possible  and  as  presenting 
the  greatest  interest. 

Such  a  glider  must  be  conceived,  as  has  already  been  explained,  as  an  airplane  well  stream- 
lined, with  high  cambered  wings,  small  wing  loading  and  small  speed  and  thus  small  power. 
By  the  aid  of  its  engine  the  airplane  will  reach  that  altitude  where  the  formation  of  the  system 
of  quincunx  vortex  rows  has  taken  place,  and  once  in  the  ascending  current  will  soar  in  it  and 
by  continuously  turning  around  will  remain  in  it.  In  an  airplane  specially  built  for  soaring, 
the  pilot  will  very  easily  feel  the  ascending  current  by  the  upward  acceleration  that  it  will  com- 
municate to  the  airplane.  Even  in  actual  high-speed  airplanes,  pilots  have  a  very  clear  feeling 
of  the  upward  and  downward  currents.  When  strong  enough,  the  pilots  describe  them  as  the 
so-called  "bumps,"  and  "air  holes."  The  bumps  are,  exactly  speaking,  strong  ascending  currents 
and  the  holes  strong  descending  ones.  But  I  mention  once  more  that  the  building  of  such  soaring 
airplanes  will  be  met  by  complete  failm*e,  if  the  conditions  of  their  maneuverability  and  stability 
are  not  considered  with  sufficient  attention. 
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NOTi;  I. 


THE  APPKOXIMATK  KOUATIONS  OF  THE  CHARACTEIUSTICS  OF  THE  ENC;INE-PK0IM:IJJ:K  SYSTEM. 

Ill  (lio  forego iii<2;  Ims  Ixhmi  «^iv('ii  the  mcLhod  of  (hMluciiig  (lie  cliiu-actoristics  of  tli(!  viif^uic- 
propollor  system  from  tho  omi)irical  curves  of  the  oiij^ino  and  projx'lh^r  characteristics.  It  is 
(losiral)l(>  in  several  instancos  to  ])ossess  also  approximate  eciuatioiis  of  the  charact(5ristics  of  tlie 
eiigine-propi^ller  system  because  they  allow  u  better  survey,  even  if  only  to  a  (irst  ap])roxima- 
tioii,  of  the  relations  that  held  between  the  quantities  involved  in  the  question.  The  aj)proxi- 
mate  ecpiations  of  tho  (lifV(u-ent  characteristics  of  the  engimi-projxdler  system  can  Ix;  ejisily 
deduced  when  a])proximate  e(|uatious  for  the  characteristics  of  the  |)ropell(T  and  engine  have 
been  proi)erly  selected. 

For  the  })ro])eller,  as  a  very  good  approximation  of  the  characteristics,  for  the  range  of  the 
flyhig  hiterval,  the  following  equations  can  be  adopted: 

For  the  thrust 

Q  =  \dN^HW^  0-x)  (173) 

For  the  ])ower 

La  =  WS  N'lPB'  (1  -  ¥x')  (1 74) 

where  7i„,  V  ^-nd  ¥  are  three  constants  that  characterize  the  propeller  considered ;  .V  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  second;  //  the  zet^o  thrust  pitch;  D  the  proi)eller  diameter;  x=  VfNII  the 
relative  pitch^). 

We  will  call  ^o  the  thrust  coefficient,  h^^  the  power  coefficient,  and  h-  the  pitch  coefficient,  the 
last  named  being  selected  for  reasons  that  will  appear  later. 

The  zero  thrust  pitch  H  considered  above  is  defined  by  the  condition  that  V/NH=1  for 
Q  =  0,  that  is  H  is  taken  equal  to  the  advance  V/N,  for  which  the  thrust  Q  disappears.  The 
value  of  H  has  to  be  deduced  from  the  Q/5  N^  curve  plotted  against  V/N,  which  curve  inter- 
sects the  V/N  axis  at  the  point  V/N=H. 

The  coefficients  h^,  h^^,  and  h^  must  be  deduced  from  the  empirical  curves  of 

^j^^jj^,  =  ho{l-x)  (175) 

and 

5]V3^^2  =  V(1-^^^^)  (176) 

plotted  against  x=  V/NH  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 


>  In  my  general  theory  ol  blade  screws  I  have  established  the  following  formulae  (see  relation  (114)  p.  48): 

AQ=2iASai  *^  THg^  (04-/3) 
az 

where  AQ  is  the  partial  thrust.  S  the  air  density.  AS  the  annulus  to  which  corresponds  the  thrust  AQ.  Q  the  angular  velocity  of  the  propeller 
rotation=25r.V.  p^'/az  a  dimensionless  quantity  function  of  i=  V/NHoa\y.  rHg^  (<t>+P)  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  blade  section 
considered. 

Integrating  the  above  relation  it  will  be  ea.sy  to  see  that  the  result  must  be  of  the  form 

On  the  other  hand  the  function  /  (i)  turns  out  to  be,  in  general,  very  closely  a  linear  function  of  i,  with  /  (j-)=0  for  i=  1.    We  thus  can  write: 

q^hoiN'HWHl—x). 
The  formula  (173)  is  thus  justified.    It  is  from  similar  considerations  that  the  formula  (174)  also  follows. 
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ll  will  1)0  oasy  to  convince  oneself  that  the  eciuutions  (175)  and  (176)  will  gcierally  l>e 
able  lo  repn^sent  th(>  eixperimental  curves  with  <>;o()(l  accuracy. 

Making  use  of  the  ecjuations  (173)  and  (174)  we  find  for  the  efliciency  r;  of  the  j)roj)eller  the 
expression  (177) 

The  ediciency  rj  is  equal  to  zero  for 

x  =  0,  and  x=  1 
and  reaches  its  maximum  rjm  for 


dr,     ho  (l-2x)il-h'x')  +  2ho¥x'  (1-x)  _  ^^ 
da- 


that  is 


which  relation  gives 


and 


^o' 

(1  -  ¥. 

X') 

JlH'- 

-2x  +  l 

=  0 

h' 

2Xrn- 

1 

r  2 

■y      — 

1-Vi 

-Jl' 

¥ 


(178) 
(179) 


where  x^  is  the  value  of  x  that  corresponds  to  77  =  7?m.- 

It  is  the  last  relation  (179)  that  has  to  be  used  for  finding  the  value  of  x,n,  the  coefficient 
li-  being  found  bv  the  method  of  least  squares  from  the  empirical  curves  (175)  and  (176)  of  the 
thrust  and  ])ower.  One  must  avoid  checking  the  value  of  Xm  from  the  curve  of  the  efficiency  -q, 
because  it  is  always  difficult  to  find  accurately  from  an  empirical  curve  the  value  of  the  abscissa 
that  corresponds  to  the  maximum  of  the  relation  (178)  which  shows  that  li^  is  a  function  of  Xm 
alone.  That  is  why  I  have  called  }>?  the  pitch  coefficient. 
The  maximum  of  ??  =  tj^  is  thus  equal  to 

^.„  =  ^  (180) 

and  we  also  have 

^_o_2^  (181) 

and  finally 

—  ''?m    X    (,  i       X)  /I  oo^ 

"^-x^  (l-/tV)  ^^^^^ 

Let  us  find  the  exi)ressions  of  the  thrust  and  power  coefficients  lio  and  li'o  as  function  of 
the  power  absorbed  by  the  propeller.     We  have 

For  the  propeller  working  at  its  maximum  efficiency  we  will  have 

{L,)„,  =  h',8NjIPD'-  (1  -/^^x^m)  (183) 

where  (1-3)111  and  iVm  are  the  power  absorbed  by  the  propeller  and  its  number  of  revolutions 
for  ri  =  Vm-  It  must  be  remembered  that  m  general,  iLa,)m  as  well  as  Nm,  are  functions  of  the 
translational  speed  of  the  propeller  because,  when  ?7  =  »7ni  we  havex  =  x,n;  that  is,  Vm/^^m  =  Hx^ 
whicii  relation  fixes  only  the  ratio  of  the  translational  speed  V^  to  the  number  of  revolutions  Nm 
correspondmg  to  the  condition  of  the  maxunum  efficiency  7701.     But  w^hen  the  propeller  con- 


(iKNKItAI,   TIIKOUV    Ol'    TIIK    STKADV    MoTKiN    oi"    A  V    A 1 1;  I'l   \  V  K  40') 

sidjinMl  is  (•oiinrclrd  lo  II.  i^ivcMi  (Mii^iiic,  then  the  clmriK^du'iHlics  of  llic  cM^iiU'-proiM'IK'r  HVHb-in 
as  it  luis  \hw\{  iiln^ady  shown  in  this  rrporl,  arc  fniiclions  for  carh  \ahir  of  Ihn  (IciiMity  and 
Ihrotth^  o|)(Mrm<^  of  lh(>  transhitioiial  speed  T  of  the  ('njiiiic-pfopcllcr  system  alone.  In  sueh 
('as(^  there  will  he  only  ii  sinj^le  valne  .V  A',,,  of  the  revolntions  mid  L^  (Aaim  "f  •!•<'  power 
ahsorhed  at  which  for  a  <fiv(Mi  density  and  throttle  openinj^  we  will  have  rj  t;,,,  if  only  (Ik! 
maxinunn  ellieitMiey  can  he  nuiclied  in  the  ^iven  workinj^  eoiiditions  of  the  eiif^ine-projieller 
sys((Mn. 

Kroin  (lS;n  w<'  find 

7/    ^-^a/m  ( \  fid 

and  on  a<'eoiinl  of  (iSI ) 

"°~i„,(;-i,„)  swii'iy  '   " 


Wo  also  have 


For  the  engine  power  wo  will  adopt  as  a  first  a])proximation, 

Lrri^m  N8  (187) 

considering  that  the  engine  is  nsed  in  the  interval  at  which  its  ])ower  is  still  proj)ortional  to 
the  revolutions  and  givhig  one  the  liherty  of  making  when  necessary  a  correcttion  for  the  devia- 
tion of  the  })ower  from  its  proportionality  to  the  density. 

When  a  given  propeller  is  comiected  to  a  given  engine  for  each  state  of  steady  conditions 
the  power  absorbed  by  the  propeller  must  be  equal  to  the  power  delivered  by  the  engine; 
that  is,  we  must  have 

or 

gjys     II  oil  iJ  Ki     II  ^v  }     g  Y»     iV2 

From  the  last  relations  we  find  the  law  of  variation  of  the  revolutions  .V  as  function  of  the 
speed  V  for  the  engine-propeller  system  under  consideration.     W^e  thus  find — 


or 

or  finally  putthig 

we  get 

and 

we  also  have 


^'  =  ^{^  +  Y^  090) 


P  1 


K'+T^y  V'-f- 


^'ff     l,,(,^±\         I      ,  .  JL  (192) 


The  expression  (191)  is  the  equation  of  the  strip  of  the  revolution  curA'es  of  Iigure  12.  When 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  deviation  of  the  engine  power  from  its  ])roportionality  to  the  density 
the  whole  strip  of  curves  is  replaced  by  one  mean  curve. 
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Let  us  now  Ihid  the  e([uatiou  of  tlui  ripecilic  thrust  curve. 

We  have 

Q  =  ho8N'IIW  (l-x) 
or 


Q  =  \BD'^  {\-x) 


Substituting  for  i  its  value  (l')2)  we  find, 


"V 


1+f.) 


e  =  MO'T"[?''(l+f,)-A-y/l+f,]  .    (193) 

The  last  relation  gives  us  the  law  of  variation  of  the  thrust  Q  of  the  motor-propeller  set  in 

function  of  the  speed  V. 

c 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  for  the  flying  interval  the  quantity  ^^  varies  between  com- 


/: 


c     . 


paratively  narrow  limits,  we  can  develop  the  radical  -%/ 1  +  tt^  in  serie  neglecting  the  terms  of 
higher  order  and  thus  simplify  the  relation  (193).     We  can  thus  take 


I  c  c 


where  a  and  /3  are  two  constants.     On  account  of  (187);  (178)  and  (184)  the  value  of  (189) 
of  c  can  be  written 

^~     Or     -I       '^    "" 

and  thus 

c      2(1 -x J   V'^ 


V^      2a;„,-l      V 


2 


For  most  propellers  Xm  is  included  between  0.7  and  0.8,  and  in  the  flying  range  the  ratio  -f^ 
can  hardly  come  out  of  the  limits 

1/2  <^  <2 

Consequently  the  ratio  c/  V^  will  be  usually  included  between  the  limits 

l/2<^,<8 

For  the  last  interval  of  variation  of  c/V^  one  can  take  with  a  good  approximation  a  =1.3; 
(8  =  0.21  and  thus 


V 


l  +  p^l.3  +  0.21  y. 


flRNI'.ltAI,     I'lll^oKS     (II      INK   STI'lAIM     MOJION    ()]•    AN    Alltl'I-A  M,.  407 

Makiiiij;  use  (if  llir  M|)|)i(i\iriint<'  cxpicssiori  of  llic  nidiciil  -W  1   I    /.^  llic  rcliilioii  'll).'{;  cnu  !*(? 


written 


V-M//M'-' [//•-•(!   I    pj     />(a  Uip)] 


or 


Q^/ijn'\cliUi      (i}~li  {a-/,)V-]  (104) 

Wo  thus  (iiul  for  tho  sj^ocific  thrust  tho  oxprossioii 

fl=l'^^=-''^[ch(h-0)-h  (a-/On  (105) 

Tlie  ai>i>roxiniatioii,  adopted  in  this  report  for  the  specific  thrust  as  being  of  the  form 

q-<h-<hV'  (196) 

is  fully  justified,  and  we  find 

%-cKB'^~^^^  (197) 

?,  =  '..»' '^"f^  (198) 

since  the  relations  (175)  and  (176)  constitute  a  good  approximation  for  the  propeller  thrust  and 
power  characteristics,  the  possible  deviation  of  the  specific  thrust  curve — for  a  given  density 
and  throttle  opening — from  the  law  (196)  must  be  chiefly  due  to  the  deviation  of  the  engine 
power  from  its  proportionality  to  the  revolutions. 

Substitutuig  in  the  last  expressions  of  q^  and  q^  for  the  constants  C,  h^  and  h  their  values 
(189),  (185)  and  (178)  we  find 

with 

^      2V2xm-  l-i8xm.    ^  _{axm-^|2x^,^^  ^/2xra-1  .o^^^ 

In  order  to  easily  check  Cq  and  c^  curves  of  these  coefficients  as  functions  of  Xm  can  be  traced. 
We  thus  find  for  the  specific  thrust  curve  the  general  equation 

The  thrust  curve  of  the  engme-propeller,  represented  in  figure  12,  for  the  approximation 
of  a  single  strip,  has  for  equation 


8 
with 


=  ^(e„-c,  ~)  (202) 


^^^VjM^  (203) 
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Let  us  furtlicr  liiid   the  criuatioii  ol  the  clliciciicv  curve  of  tlu'  ejigino-propollor  sot.     We 


have : 


_QV^  hpx  i\-  X) 

''        La        \'  (\-h'x') 


Substituting  for  .r  its  value  (192)  we  get 

and  on  account  of  w,  ho\i\g  small  we  find 

'^  =  h^\j,--rjr^'\  (204) 

Substituting  for  Aq,  h„\  h  and  c  their  values  (185),  (184),  (178)  and  (189)  we  find 

setting 

(Xn.  -  a  ^|2xm  -  1)  V2a;n>-  1  _  .  ,  .^^., 
^--— c,  .                                                 (20b) 

•1       ■'-in 

\vc  finalh"  get 


-Vs^C^^-.'^O 


The  last  equation  gives  the  important  law  of  variation  of  the  efficiency  v  of  the  enguie-propeller 
system  as  function  of  the  speed  T^. 

Let  us  finally  find  the  equation  of  the  power  of  the  engine-propeller  system.     We  have 

J.    _N'   il-h'x')    (Za)m 
■Lin  —  ■ 


2.V„,=  (l-x„) 
After  corresponding  substitutions  we  find 


i.=(i.).[«V2-i;:^-  ^y^^j^-  '-f]  (207) 

The  relations  (191),  (202),  (206)  and   (207)  are  to  first  approximations,  the  equations  of  the 
mam  characteristics  of  the  enguie-propeller  system. 


46^ 


s^s^sujo/jx  -  sp'^M/f 
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TlIK  DKSKiN  OF  WIND  TINNKLS  AND  WIND  Tl  NNKL  I'KOI'KIJ.KKS,  If. 

H\   I'".  II.  Xoiti'oN  and  IOdvva  i«i)  I*.  W  .v  it  si  i;  it ,  Nalimial  Adviuory  (Jominiiii"-  for  A<ronauti<n. 


SUMMARY. 


This  ro|>()rl  is  n  contiiunitioii  of  Niilioiml  Advisory  CotTimitlcc  foe  Acroimiifics  Report 
No.  7'.i,  iuul  was  nndtMljikoii  iit  tlu'  Lfinj^lcv  Memorial  Acronaiil  ical  l>al)oralorv  for  tlic  [)iiri)os(' 
of  supph'iiiix  ftiiiluM-  (lata  to  tlio  dosit^iior  of  wind  tuiiiu'ls.  Parlicidaf  cnipluisis  was  j>lar('«| 
oil  tlio  study  of  direct ioiiul  variation  in  the  wind  stream.  For  this  purj)os(!  a  recordirif^  V'l^'- 
motor,  which  couhl  also  l)e  used  as  an  air  spee<l  meter,  was  <hweh)ped.  and  j^ave  very  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  regrelta])le  that  the  volta«2;e  suj)i)lic(l  to  the  (h-ivin{^  motor  was  nol  vcr>'  constant, 
due  to  varying  loads  on  the  line,  but  as  this  motoi-  was  of  a  li<z;htly  loaded  induction  type,  the 
variation  in  speed  was  not  as  largo  as  the  variation  in  voltag(>.  Tiie  work  was  carried  on  both 
in  a  1-foot  model  and  tlie  r)-foot  full-sized  tunnel,  and  w^herever  possible  a  comparison  was 
made  between  them.  It  was  found  that  placing  radial  vanes  directly  l)efore  the  propeller 
actually  increased  the  elliciency  of  the  tunnel  to  a  consideraljle  extent.  The  placing  of  a 
honeycomb  at  the  mouth  of  the  experimental  portion  was  of  the  greatest  aid  in  improving  the 
flow,  })ut,  of  course,  somewhat  reduced  th(>  efficiency.  Several  types  of  diffusers  were  tried 
in  the  return  air,  but  only  slight  improvement  resulted  in  the  steadiness  of  flow,  they  not  being 
nearl}^  as  effective  as  the  honeycomb. 

APPARATUS. 

The  efficiency  of  the  tunnel  and  the  slip  of  the  propeller  were  determined  by  the  same 
method  as  described  in  Report  No.  73,  but  to  better  record  the  fluctuations  in  velocity  and 
direction  a  recording  instrument  was  constructed.  This  instrument,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and 
2,  consists  of  a  thin  mica  diaphragm  whose  movement  rotates  a  very  light  spindle  containing 
a  small  silvered  mirror.  Light  from  an  illuminated  slit  is  transmitted  by  a  lens  to  this  mirror 
and  the  reflected  beam  is  then  focused  on  a  moving  photographic  film  so  that  any  movement 
of  the  mica  diaphragm  is  recorded  as  a  continuous  curve.  By  this  method  any  small  and 
rapid  variation  in  the  air  flow  of  the  tunnel  is  indicated  and  recorded  by  means  of  a  Pitot-static 
tube  which  is  connected  to  the  two  compartments  separated  by  the  diaphragm,  and  any 
change  in  direction  is  recorded  in  the  same  way  by  connecting  the  sides  of  a  yawhead  to 
the  compartments  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mica  diaphragm.  The  Pitot  and  the  connecting 
tubes  are  made  comparatively  large  so  that  any  rapid  fluctuation  in  velocity  can  be  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  diaphragm  wdthout  damping  or  lag.  Over  50  records  were  taken  but  only 
a  few  typical  ones  are  reproduced  here.  Numerous  experiments  on  the  efficiency  of  tunnels 
and  on  speed  fluctuation  have  previously  been  made  in  England/,  ^,  ^ 

EFFICIENCY  AND  SLIP  WITH  NEW  PROPELLER. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  even  flow  of  air  in  .the  exit  cone  a  new  propeller  was  designed  for  the 
model  tunnel  having  a  larger  pitch  at  the  tip  so  that  the  air  in  this  portion  would  be  drawn 
through  with  a  relatively  greater  velocity.  In  every  other  respect  this  propeller  is  very  similar 
to  the  propeller  used  in  the  test  described  in  Report  No.  73.  wdiich,  owing  to  a  piece  of  wood 
being  dropped  in  the  running  tunnel,  was  completely  destroyed.  In  Fig.  3  is  shown  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  propeller  when  working  in  a  para))olic  cone  and  in  a  straight  cone.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  first  propeller  the  straight  cone  is  considerably  more 

1  An  Investigation  into  the  Steadiness  of  Wind  Channels,  by  I,.  Bairstow  and  Harris  Booth:  British  ,\dvisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
R.  &  M.  67,  .September,  1912. 

'  Experiments  on  Models  of  a  "Duplex"  Wind  Channel,  by  T.  E.  Stanton  and  J.  H.  Hyde:  Brit.  A.  C.  A.,  R.   &  M.  522,  November,  1917. 

'  Reports  on  Tests  of  a  Model  of  the  Proposed  7-foot  Wind  Channel  at  the  R.  A.  E.,  by  C.  G.  Sandison  and  W.  K.  Alford:  Brit.  A.  C.  A.,  R. 
&  M.  574,  December,  1918. 
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oHicieiit  al  lii<;li  speed  tluui  llie  puijilxjlic  cone.  In  Fig.  4  is  shown  the  slip  of  this  propeller 
in  the  parabolic  cone  and  in  the  straight  cone  and  it  is  noted  that  the  slip  is  less  at  high  speeds 
foi'  the  straight  cone.  It  is  then  evident  that  the  straight  cone  is  aerodynamically  superior  to 
the  parabolic  cone,  in  addition  to  being  easier  to  build. 
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EFFECT    OF   SIZE   OF   THE   ROOM. 


All  the  test  runs  described  in  Report  No.  73  were  conducted  in  a  large  room,  approximating 
to  free-air  conditions.  In  the  tests  described  in  this  report  a  temporary  room  was  built  around 
the  tunnel,  representing  to  scale  the  building  provided  for  the  5-foot  N.  A.  C.  A.  wind  tunnel; 
and  all  runs  except  those  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4  were  made  in  this  madel  room.  The  cross 
section  of  the  model  room  and  the  wind  tunnel  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  For  the  same  power  this 
room  decreased  the  air  speed  from  69  to  59  miles  per  hour  or  a  decrease  of  14.5  per  cent.  In 
the  small  room  the  maximum  variation  of  speed  was  ±  7  per  cent  and  the  maximum  variation 
in  direction  was  ±  10°.  The  air  speed  records  show  that  for  the  first  20  seconds  after  starting, 
in  the  large  room,  and  for  the  first  10  seconds  in  the  small  room,  the  air  speed  is  very  steady, 
and  that  the  fluctuations  suddenly  appear  at  a  definite  time  and  will  be  indicated  on  the  record. 
This  appearance  of  sudden  fluctuations  seems  to  indicate  that  the  large  part  of  the  speed  fluc- 
tuations are  due  to  the  disturbed  air  from  the  propeller  as  it  returns  through  the  room  to  the 

entrance  cone. 

EFFECT   OF   RADIAL   VANES. 

Eight  radial  vanes  3  mm.  thick  and  450  mm.  deep  were  placed  symmetrically  in  the  exit 
cone  immediately  before  the  propeller.  These  vanes  joined  in  the  center  in  a  stationery  spinner 
which  was  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  propeller  base.  (Fig.  6.)  These  vanes  actually  increased 
the  speed  of  the  air  in  the  tunnel  for  the  same  power  by  5  per  cent,  but  the  fluctuations  in  direc- 
tion and  velocity  remained  unchanged.  In  order  to  determine  what  part  of  the  vane  gave  the 
increased  efficiency,  25  mm.  was  cut  off  of  the  outer  end  of  each  vane  and  the  run  repeated 
whicli  gave  a  3  per  cent  increase  in  speed  for  the  same  power  over  the  tunnel  with  no  vanes. 
Again  the  vanes  were  cut  off  on  the  end  75  mm.  and  in  this  case  the  same  speed  was  obtained  as 
with  the  tunnel  without  vanes.  This  seems  to  show  that  it  is  the  whole  area  of  the  vane  which 
acts  as  a  straightener  for  the  air  flow  and  that  no  particular  part  is  especially  valuable  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  tunnel.  Eight  additional  vanes  3  mm.  thick  were  then  placed 
along  the  inner  surface  of  exit  cone,  each  vane  being  75  mm.  wide.  This  distribution  of  vanes 
decreased  the  speed  b}^  12  per  cent  for  the  same  power  and  the  variation  in  speed  was  ±  6  per  cent 


FIG.    1.    -RECORDING   AIR  SPEED    METER. 


FIG  2.— RECORDING   AIR   SPEED    METER   WITH    ILLUMINATING   AND    RECORDING   APPARATUS. 
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and  the  viiiiation  in  direction  was  ±  10°.  The  same  vanes  were  tlieii  placed  in  the  entrance 
cone,  as  show  II  in  Fn^.  7,  and  in  this  case  the  speed  was  decreased  by  8  percent  and  the  variation 
in  direction  was  ±8''.  With  this  type  of  vane  in  both  the  exit  and  entrance  cone  the  speed  was 
(hvreased  by  20  per  cent  for  the  same  power  and  tlie  variation  in  (hrection  was  ±H°.  It  is 
evick'nt  from  these  tests  that  the  narrow  vanes  in  either  the  exit  or  entrance  cones  are  of  httle 
vahie  in  an}-  way. 

EFFE(T    OF   PLACING   SCREEN    ACROSS   THE   TUNNEL. 

A  section  of  chicken  wire  of  25  mm.mesli  wasphiced  across  the  exit  cone  45  centimeters  ahead 
of  the  propeller.  Tiie  use  of  the  chicken  wire  decreased  the  speed  by  only  3  per  cent,  so  it  does 
not  seem  that  this  distribution  of  screen  would  be  of  any  great  harm  to  the  efhciency  of  the  tunnel 
and  it  is  of  great  use  in  preventing  small  objects  from  being  drawn  into  the  propeller.  A  piece 
of  window  screen  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  tunnel  decreased  the 
speed  by  14  per  cent  and  the  fluctuation  in  speed  was  —  12  per  cent  and  was  —  10  per  cent  in 
direction,  showing  that  the  screen  in  no  way  helps  the  steadiness  of  flow  for  the  particular 
condition  of  this  test.  Screens  have  been  used  to  advantage  in  other  tunnels.  With  window 
screen  at  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  cone  the  speed  was  decreased  by  only  7  per  cent. 

EFFECT   OF  PLACING   SPINNERS   BEFORE  THE   PROPELLER. 

A  spinner  75  mm.  in  diameter  and  450  mm.  long  was  supported  \n  steel  wdres  before  the  pro- 
peller, as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  use  of  this  spinner 
seemed  to  have  no  material  effect  on  the  air  flow. 

THE   EFFECT    OF   EXTENDING   THE   EXIT   CONE 
BEYOND   THE   PROPELLER. 

By  extending  the  exit  cone  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  there 
was  no  change  of  the  air  flow  inside  the  tunnel,  but 
the  tangential  flow,  which  had  been  noticed  before 
with  the  propeller,  was  somewhat  straightened  out,  and 
the  au-  flow  was  more  directly  to  the  rear  through  the 
extension  of  the  cone.  A  cylinder  was  then  attached 
to  the  propeller  end  of  the  tunnel  as  shown  in  Fig.  10, 


/^/^.  e 


which  decreased  the  air  speed  about  5  per  cent,  the  air  issuing  from  the  tunnel  at  a  considerably 


'7?7/^Amf^^y/mMMM/MM^^77^, 
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v///^///MW/JMM^^M//WZ 


CON/CAL  cxrc/vs/ON 
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higher  velocity  and  in  a  more  compact  stream,  the  borders  of  the  stream  still  being  sharply 
defined  at  a  distance  of  20  feet.  As  extensions  of  this  kind  mean  a  larger  and  longer  building 
for  the  wind  tunnel  there  would  certainly  be  no  advantage  in  using  them. 

EFFECT   OF   HONEYCOMBS. 

A  honeycomb  was  constructed  as  sho^^-n  in  Fig.  11  and  was  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  straight  portion  of  the  tunnel.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  thin-walled  metal  tubing 
and  to  the  expense  of  constructing  honeycombs  of  this  type,  only  this  one  was  tried.     It  is 
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i.\\\\[\\  (uiddiil ,  li(>\\'(U(<r,  (n'<m  from  tlii.s  ono  tost  iJmt  Uio  Iidik^voiiiI)  is  (»f  ilic  {^rojitont  iin|)orljiric(' 

in  stnii^litdninf;  oiil.  I.Ik*  (low.     'Plwi  spiMul  is  nuliicdd  is  (xw  cunl,  iirid  l.lic  cricrt^v  nilio  45  \w.y  vvmV 

l)y  Miis  lioM(*ycoinl),  l»iil,  iJin  iiuixiimim  s|)(mu1  viifinl  ion  whs  only  \  2 

|)(M"  ('(int  1111(1  l,li(i  \'iiriii.l  ion  in  dirdciion  was  r(!dn('(!(l  to  .|  ().')".      [n 

oi-d<ir  t»)  show  jnoi'd  cldiii'ly  tlid  <i;j"(Mit  inciuuiso  in  stdudinoss  of  Mow,  n 

cujvo  takdii  with  a  riM-oidin^^yawiUdtor  is  shown  for  tho  open  t  hiiikI 

and  for thd tun  11(^1  (•onta.inin<i;th(ihoii(iycond).    (I<'i<j;s.  12 and  l.'i.)    11. 

is  oviddnt  from  th(>s(i  how  <j;r(Mi(,  is  tlui  advanta^i^d  of  tlui  horufyc.oird). 

As  tlu*  l(Mi<j;(.h  diamodcM-  r-al.io  in  [\w  tulxis  of  this  hon(\ycoml)  am 

only  2\    it  is  (juitd  possible  that  hy  usin<^  lon<^('.i-  tiiixis  tlu\  (low 

would  l)(i  (ivdii  Ix^ttcu"  and  tlu!  JHuluction  in  spcuid  should  not  ho  appjitriuhlc.      There  seems  to  h(r 

no  (loul)tv from  those  tosts  that  tho  honoycomh  is  ahsoluttily  ossontial  in  most  wind  tunnols. 

EFFECT   OF   DIFFUSERS. 

Tho  first  difTusor  tried  is  shown  in  Fiji;.  1 4  and  consists  ossontially  of  a  fuhical  box  of  which  both 
sides  are  perforated  with  small  holes,  whose  diameter  is  (H(ual  to  tlu!  thickn(*ss  of  tin;  wall  of  the 
box  and  whose  spacin<j;  between  centers  is  about  twice  that  of  the  dianK^ter  of  tlu;  hol(\     This 
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box  was  connected  rigidly  to  the  rear  of  the  exit  cone  so  that  all  the  air  passing  through  the  pro- 
peller must  escape  through  these  small  holes.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  break  up  any  pulsa- 
tions which  would  originate  from  the  propeller.     This  arrangement  decreased  the  speed  of  the 

tunnel  by  7  per  cent  and  the  maximum  variation  of  speed  was 
±6  per  cent  and  the  direction  variation  was  ±5°,  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  flow  is  slightly  straightened,  but  nowhere 
near  as  much  as  with  the  honeycomb.  A  second  difTuser  was 
tried  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  which  consists  of  a  latticework  across 
the  tunnel  room  at  the  experimental  chamber  consisting  of  50 
mm.  square  cells  having  a  6  mm.  wall  with  a  length  2\  times 
their  diameter.  This  diff user  only  reduced  the  speed  of  the  tun- 
nel by  2  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  variation  was  ±  7  per  cent, 
and  the  variation  in  direction  was  ±5°.  Although  this  diffuser 
has  very  little  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  tunnel,  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  much  improve  the 
steadiness  of  flow.  A  third  diffuser  was  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  16  and  placed  in  the  same 
posititm  as  the  last.  This  diffuser  decreased  the  air  speed  for  the  same  power  about  5  per  cent,  the 
variation  in  velocity  was  ±  5  per  cent,  and  the  variation  in  direction  was  ±4°,  showing  only  a  slight 
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improvement  over  the  open  room.  It  seems  strange  that  these  diffusers  did  not  improve  the 
air  flow  more,  as  the  British  liave  found  that  diffiiscM-s  (^r(uitly  impj-ov^  tlie  flow  in  tlic.ir  tunnc^ls. 
The  I'esults  of  these  tests  would  not.  howov(^r.  justify  the.  us(^  of  a  din'user  in  a  full-sized  tunnel 
because  of  the  rather  large  expcmsc  of  construction  of  such  a  piece  of  apparatus. 

EFFECT   OF  PERFORATING  THE   STRAIGHT   PORTION   OF  THE  TUNNEL. 

Tn  order  to- determine  the  effect  on  air  flow  of  opening  the  doors  in  the  cylindrical  portion  of 
the  tunnel  and  in  using  small  holes  for  the  introduction  of  apparatus,  various  tests  were  made 
on  the  model  in  order  to  see  how  this  would  effect  the  efTiciency  and  steadiness  of  flow.  Also 
the  velocity  of  the  air  in  the  experimental  chamber  was  determined  by  a  small  anemometer. 
A  slot  was  first  cut  in  the  cylinder  parallel  to  its  axis  and  one-fifteenth  of  the  diameter  wide, 
running  the  Avhole  length  of  the  experimental  chamber.  The  air  flow  extended  out  about 
the  width  of  the  slot  from  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  beyond  this  there  was  no  flow  in  the 
chamber  and  the  efliciency  of  the  tunnel  was  not  appreciably  affected.  This  slot  was  then 
increased  in  width  to  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tunnel,  thus  decreasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  tunnel  very  slightly,  and  the  fiow  of  air  extended  about  one-sixth  of  the  tunnel  diameter 
into  the  experimental  chamber  nearest  the  exit  cone,  but  this  air-  fiow  was  less  marked  as  the  dis- 
tance to  the  entrance  cone  was  decreased.  When  the  width  of  the  slot  was  increased  to  three- 
eighths  of  the  tunnel  diameter  the  efficiency  was  decreased  about  15  per  cent  and  the  air  flow 
extended  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  slot  into  the  experimental  chamber,  near  the  exit  cone, 
but  there  was  no  flow  elsewhere  in  the  experimental  chamber. 

TESTS  IN   FULL-SIZED  TUNNEL. 

A  few  tests  were  made  in  the  large  tunnel  in  order  to  afford  a  comparison  with  the  model. 
In  Fig.  17  is  shown  the  slip  in  the  large  tunnel.  In  comparing  this  with  a*similar  condition  in 
the  model  tunnel  (Fig.  4)  it  is  seen  that  for  the  same  air  speed  the  revolutions  per  minute  is 
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5.7  times  as  large  in  the  small  tunnel  as  in  the  large  one.  Theoretically,  the  ratio  should  be 
exactly  5,  but  the  fact  that  the  model  test  was  run  in  a  proportionately  lai-ger  room  would 
account  for  this  difference. 
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FIG.   12.— VARIATION    IN    DIRECTION    IN   THE   MODEL  TUNNEL  WITH    NO   HONEYCOMB. 
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FIG.  13.— VARIATION    IN   DIRECTION    IN  THE   MODEL  TUNNEL  WITH   A   HONEYCOMB, 
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FIG.   19.     VELOCITY    VARIATIONS    IN    LARGE  TUNNEL  WHEN   THE   DRIVING    MOTOR   WAS   CONNECTED   TO    A    25 

K.   W.   GASOLINE  GENERATING   SET. 


FIG.  20.— VELOCITY    VARIATIONS    IN     LARGE    TUNNEL    WITH     DRIVING     MOTOR    CONNECTED    TO  A   300  K.  W. 

LIBERTY  GENERATING  SET. 
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As  llif  cxiicl  rllicirncN'  ^'''i  llic  driviii;^'  imilor  in  llic  liir^^'c  tiiiiiifl  i-  niikiKiwii,  u  nirvc  of 
liorHOpowcr  siipiilicd  to  I  he  nioltic  is  pidllcd  a^iiiiisl  iiir  k|)('('(I,  IxiI  Io  j^ivc  Hdiiic  i«l<'ii  of  Ihf 
power  supplied  Io  llic  propcllci'  a  dolled  ciii-ve  is  di-ii\\ri  frotii  the  <'sl  iriiiiled  niolor  eflir-icnr-y. 
(Ki^^   IS.) 

In  coiiiparin^i  lliis  eiiiNc  with  iIk-  one  oblaiiied  in  llie  model,  it  is  seen  that  the  full-sized 
(iiiuu'lis  sliirlilly  more  ellieienl,  so  llial  resultH  may  lie  taken  fmiii  inodels  to  safely  prediet  ilie 
peirormanee  of  llie  fiiil-si/ed  tunnels.  It  is  also  interestin<;  to  notiee  llnil  the  power  does  not 
increase,  as  rapidly  as  llie  eulie  of  the  speed  lull  more  nearly  as  1"-'',  although,  as  t  he  efliejeney 
of  the  motor  is  not  exactly  known,  the  value  of  the  e.\j)onent  can  not  be  (ietcrinined  very  elosely. 

Keeords  were  taken  in  the  full-si/ed  tunnel  of  variations  in  velocity,  and  tiiesc  urc  n'jjro- 
dueed  in  Ki>i;s.  H)  and  20.  in  the  lirsl  li<iure  the  wind-tunnel  motor  was  connected  to  a  {^asojine- 
(Iriven  <!;euerator  of  25  kilowatts  and  records  taken  at  several  speeds.  In  Fig.  20  tlio  motor  was 
connected  to  a  3()0-kilowatt  generator  driven  by  a  Liberty  motoi-.  The  most  important  (;iiarac- 
teristic  of  these  records  is  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  fluctuations  do  not  increase  as  rapidly 
as  the  air  speed,  so  that  at  the  higher  speeds,  quite  contrary  to  expectations,  the  velocity  is 
relatively  steadier.  The  maximum  variation  in  air  speed  at  90  miles  per  hour  was  a])out  ±  1.5 
per  cent,  whereas  in  the  model  it  was  about  ±  2  per  cent,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  steadi- 
ness was  about  the  same  in  any  size  of  tunnel. 

Yawmeter  records  were  also  taken  in  the  large  tunnel,  but  were  not  reproduced,  as  they 

show  practically  a  straight  line,  indicating  that  the  honeycomb  was  satisfactorily  straightening 

out  the  flow. 

NATURAL   PERIODS   OF  TUNNEL. 

A  wind  tunnel  acts  as  an  open  organ  pipe  and  its  natural  period  will  be  given  by: 

P  =  ^^ 
F 

where  I  is  the  length  of  the  tunnel  in  feet, 
and  Fis  the  velocity  of  sound,  or  1,040  ft. /sec. 

The  model  tunnel  would  then  have  a  period  of  0.03  seconds  and  the  large  tunnel  a  period 
of  0.15  seconds.  Vibrations  of  this  nature  are  very  evident  audibly  in  the  tunnels  at  certain 
speeds,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  present  on  the  records,  as  the  pitot  tube  is  very  nearly  at  the  node 
of  the  vibration.  The  honeycomb  has  a  considerable  influence  in  damping  these  vibrations, 
which  are  more  of  a  curiosit}'  than  of  any  practical  interest. 

AUTOMATIC   REGULATORS. 

As  it  is  not  practical  to  supply  a  constant  voltage  to  a  wind  tunnel,  although  some  tests 
have  been  made  with  storage  batteries  where  an  extremely  constant  speed  was  required,  it  is 
either  necessary  to  keep  the  voltage  constant  as  nearly  as  possible  by  hand  regulations  or  use 
some  t3'pe  of  automatic  regulator.  In  small  tunnels  it  is  quite  easy  to  regulate  the  wind  b)' 
hand,  but  in  larger  tunnels  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  is  so  great  that  there  is  considerable 
amount  of  lag  between  the  change  in  regulation  and  the  response  of  the  air  speed,  making 
hand  regulation  very  difhcult.  A  very  complicated  regulator  has  been  constructed  at  Gottingen 
(N.  A.  C.  A.  File  No.  5346-10)  and  seems  to  hold  the  velocity  quite  constant.  There  are 
also  numerous  electrical  devices  for  maintaining  a  constant  motor  speed,  and  some  of  these 
regulators  will  hold  the  speed  within  0.1  per  cent.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  even  if 
the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  propeller  is  constant  that  there  will  still  be  fluctuations  in 
the  air  speed,  so  that  a  successful  regulator  must  be  actuated  by  the  air  flow.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  on  such  regulators,  and  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  intends  to  carry  on  work  of 
this  kind  in  the  near  future. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

TliG  qualities  that  should  !)('  aimed  at  in  wind-tunnel  (lesi<i;n  in  ordci'  of  tlieii'  inipoi-lance 
are: 

1.  Constant  direction  of  flow. 

2.  Constant  velocity  of  flow. 

3.  Uniform  velocity  across  section. 

4.  Efliciency. 

5.  Ease  of  working  around  tunnels. 

6.  Simplicity  and  cheapness  of  construction. 

A  good  many  of  these  qualities  are  contradictory,  and  the  best  compromise  must  be  made 
between  them  and  the  type  of  work  that  is  to  be  undertaken.  For  example,  a  tunnel  for  testing 
instruments  should  have  a  high  efficiency,  but  need  not  have  a  very  steady  flow.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tunnel  for  testing  wings  should  have  its  efTiciency  somewhat  lowered  in  order  to  obtain 
a  steady  flow.  It  is  quite  possible  to  so  arrange  the  honeycomb  and  difTusers  that  they  may 
be  removed  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  highest  speed.  It  would  also  be  of  value  to  make 
it  possible  to  open  the  ends  of  the  building,  as  there  are  many  days  when  the  wind  would  have 
little  elTect  on  the  steadiness,  and  the  efTiciency  would  apparently  thus  be  considerably  increased. 
This  arrangement  would  also  make  it  possible  to  cool  off  the  air  in  the  building  in  a  very  short 
time,  an  advantage  that  would  be  greatly  appreciated  in  hot  weather. 

This  work  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  a  straight  exit  cone  is  more  efficient  than  a 
curved  one,  and  it  is  certainly  cheaper  to  construct.  Diffusers  affect  the  air  flow"  very  little, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  expense  of  construction.  Honeycombs,  however,  are  of 
the  greatest  value  and  should  be  placed  in  every  tunnel. 
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INTROniK  TION. 

This  work  on  iKcchTomotry  was  carriod  out  at  tlic  Lanj^lcy  P'iokl  Station  of  tho  National 
Advisory  Coniniittco  for  Aeronautics  at  the  request  of  the  Jiureau  of  Construction  and  Kcpair, 
United  States  Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  o])tainin<3;  the  magnitu(h>  of  the  load  factors  in  fli^Jit 
and  to  procure  information  on  the  hehavior  of  an  airplane  in  various  nianeuvers. 

When  an  airplane  is  flying  on  a  straight  and  level  course  a  spring  scale  with  a  1 -pound 
w{>ight  attached  to  it  would  record  1  pound.  If,  however,  the  plane  is  put  into  a  turn  or  a 
zoojn  the  scale  will  no  longer  record  1  pound,  hut  may  record  2  or  even  3  pounds — that  is,  tl  e 
apparent  weight  of  ohjects  on  the  airplane  have  increased  two  or  three  times.  Should  the 
control  he  suddenly  pushed  forward  to  nose  the  plane  over,  the  spring  scale  may  read  zero — 
that  is,  an  ohject  on  the  plane  would  have  no  weight.  When  a  spring  scale  is  used  in  this  way 
the  pound  graduations  on  the  scale  represent  accelerations  in  term-s  of  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  g,  which  is  in  English  units  ahout  32  feet  per  second  per  second. 

If  the  average  loading  of  the  wings  is  10  pounds  per  scjuare  foot  in  level  flight,  during  a 
maneuver  in  which  the  spring  scale  reads  3  the  wings  would  then  he  carrying  a  load  of  30 
pounds  per  square  foot.  The  readings  of  the  accelerometer  therefore  give  the  loads  that  the 
airplane  structure  must  undergo  during  a  maneuver  and  also  the  load  that  the  pilot  and 
passengers  experience.  Every  flier  knows  that  he  is  pushed  down  into  his  seat  during  a  tight 
spiral,  for  instance,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stand  up  or  lift  the  feet  from  the  floor.  During 
violent  stunts  a  ISO-pound  man  may  increase  in  weight  to  as  much  as  800  pounds. 

The  accelerometer  records  are  of  value  to  the  designer,  as  they  show  him  what  stresses 
the  airplane  structure  undergoes  and  how  long  these  stresses  last.  The  records  also  show 
clearly  the  pilot's  ability,  especially  in  stunts  and  in  landings,  so  that  an  accelerometer  should 
.be  an  excellent  means  of  examining  a  flier,  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  unbiased  record  of  his  handling 
of  a  machine. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  INSTRUMENT. 

-  As  the  spring  scale  and  weight  described  above  would  be  undamped  and  would  have  such 
a  long  period  that  the  shorter  vibrations  would  not  be  recorded,  an  instrument  working  on  the 
same  principle  was  built,  but  having  a  much  higher  period  and  means  for  recording  the  accelera- 
tions on  a  moving  film.  The  instrument  consists  mainly  of  a  flat  steel  spring  supported  rigidly 
at  one  end,  so  that  the  free  end  may  be  deflected  by  its  own  weight  from  its  neutral  position 
by  any  acceleration  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  spring.  This  deflection  is  meas- 
ured by  a  very  light  tilting  mirror,  caused  to  rotate  by  the  deflection  of  the  spring,  and  thus 
reflecting  a  beam  of  light  onto  a  moving  film,  giving  an  accuracy  of  about  0.01  g.  Tlie  essential 
portions  of  this  instrument  are  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  photographs  of  it  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

The  motion  of  the  spring  is  damped  by  a  thin  aluminum  vane, which  vibrates  with  the 
spring  between  the  poles  of  an  electric  magnet,  and  the  amount  of  damping  can  be  varied  by 
altering  the  current  passing  through  the  magnet.  The  source  of  light  consists  of  a  low-voltage 
tungsten  lamp  very  similar  to  a  flash-light  bulb,  the  image  of  its  filament  being  focused  after 
reflection  from  the  mirror  onto  the  moving  film.     This  film  is  d'iven  at  constant  speed  by  a 
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govonior-controllod  clock  liavinfj;  an  clcctiic  ])rako  for  starting  and  stopping  at  a  distance. 
In  order  to  determine  the  constancy  of  the  clock  unck'r  accelerations  it  was  mounted  on  a 
whirling  arm  and  its  rate  was  jiioasured  at  several  speeds  of  the  whirling  ami.  Tn  Fig.  4  is 
shown  a  curve  of  speed  variation  plotted  against  acceleration.  It  will  he  noticed  tliat  tlie 
point  at  zero  g  is  shown  considerahly  above  the  curve,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  clock 
was  tested  on  its  side,  giving  zero  g  along  th(>  vertical  axis  but  not  along  the  horizontal  axis, 
as  it  should  be  to  make  all  parts  weight l(>ss.  By  careful  design  of  the  governor  it  should  be 
possible  to  keep  the  speed  of  the  clock  constant  within  1  per  cent  under  any  acceleration  that 
would  occur  in  an  airplane.  A  photograph  of  the  clock  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  natural 
period  of  the  instrument  is  70  vibrations  per  second,  which  is  high  enough  to  be  above  any 
motor  vibrations  that  could  occur,  and  yet  a  deflection  of  f  inch  is  obtained  on  the  film  for 
an  acceleration  of  1  g.  In  order  to  give  a  reference  line  from  which  to  measure  accelerations 
a  second  mirror  is  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  it  reflects  a  steady  beam  of  light  on  the  film  at  the 
position  of  zero  g. 

In  order  to  test  the  performance  of  the  instrument  it  was  mounted  on  a  whirling  arm  having 
a  horizontal  axis.  Upon  rotating  the  arm  the  accelerations  on  the  instrument  changeil  through 
a  range  of  2  g.  for  each  revolution,  thus  tracing  a  sine  curve,  the  height  of  its  medium  line  depend- 
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ing  on  the  rate  at  which  the  whirling  arm  was  revolved.  A  record  taken  in  this  way  is  shown  in 
Fig.  26.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curve  is  very  smooth  and  with  practically  no  instrumental 
vibrations.  In  order  to  test  the  instrument  for  vibrations  of  a  high  period,  a  rocking  platform 
was  constructed  that  could  be  oscillated  at  any  frequency  or  amplitude  by  means  of  cams. 
The  accelerometer  was  fastened  to  the  table  of  this  oscillator  and  a  record  taken  as  shown  in 
Fig.  28.  As  one  cam  had  a  slight  lead  on  the  other  there  was  a  sharp  knock  experienced  once 
every  revolution,  thus  causing  excessive  vibration  in  the  accelerometer  record.  The  instru- 
ment was  then  mounted  on  about  1-inch  of  sponge  rubber  and  another  record  taken  in  the  same 
w'ay,  except  that  the  film  was  run  at  a  slightly  greater  speed,  in  order  to  separate  the  vibrations 
more  clearly.  This  record  is  shown  in  Fig.  29,  and  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  smaller  vibrations 
are  almost  completely  damped  out  by  the  rubber. 

After  the  laboratory  tests  on  the  instrument  were  satisfactorily  completed,  it  was  mounted 
in  the  JN-4H  airplane,  on  a  sponge  rubber  mounting,  which  isolated  it  from  the  vibrations 
of  the  fuselage.  The  instrument  was  mounted  in  the  front  cockpit  and  was  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  machine,  and  two  switches  were  wired  back  to  the  pilot  so  that 
he  could  start  the  clock  or  turn  on  the  light  at  any  time.  In  the  other  airplanes  on  which  re- 
cords were  taken  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  instrument  in  the  rear  cockpit,  which  is  several 
feet  behind  the  center  of  gravity,  so  that  the  accelerations  recorded  on  these  machines  were 


FIG,  2.— N.  A.  C.  A.  ACCELEROMETER  WITH  COVER  REMOVED. 


F;G.   3.-    DETAIL    OF       MIRRORS     AND    DAMPING 
MAGNETS. 


FIG.  5.— ACCELEROMETER  CLOCK. 
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FIG.  6.-LANDING,    JN4H,    TAIL    HIGH     AND    LITTLE   LEVELING   OFF.     THE   PROPELLER  WAS    NOT   REVOLVING.     THE   MACHINE 
HAD   PRACTICALLY  STOPPED   ROLLING   AT   END   OF  THE   RECORD.      MAXIMUM    ACCELERATION    IS    5.25  G. 


FIG.  7.— LANDING,   JN4H,   PANCAKED   ABOUT  4   FEET.     QUITE   ROUGH.      MAXIMUM    ACCELERATION    IS  4.95  G. 
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FIG.   12.  — LOOP,  JN4H.      AIR  SPEED    AT    START   WAS   72   M.   P.    H.     QUICK   PULL  UP,  STALLED   AT 
THE  TOP  AND   FELL  OUT  SIDEWAYS.     FIRST   MAXIMUM    IS  3.21    G.   AND   SECOND    IS  2.75  G. 


FIG.   13   -LOOP,  JN4H.     THEAI 
75  M.   P.    H.,   HUNG   AT  TOP. 
G.  AND  SECOND    IS  3.22  G. 


R   SPEED    AT   START  WAS 
FIRST   MAXIMUM    IS  2,85 


FIG.  14.  — STICK  PULLED  BACK 
AS  SUDDENLY  AS  POSSIBLE 
ON  THE  DH4B  AT  75  M.  P.  H. 
MAXIMUM  ACCELERATION 
IS  2.05  G. 
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somt'u  Iml  ill  ("nor,  tine  Id  llir  (^irccl.  dl"  iui;^iiliir  lotiilidii  <»!  I  lie  wliolc  iiiiirliiric.  Tlic  HTordH 
obtaiiuxl  l)(*<^iii  tit  I  lie  Icl'l  IhumI  cihI  of  tin-  lilin  iukI  iiiii  lowui'tl  tlic  ri^hl,  urid  I  lie  liliii  iiiovcR  at 
{]\v  nilo  of  O.'..'!.")  imli  per  second,  luid  in  all  chhcs  iin  iircclcnil  ion  of  1  ^.  (•(irrcHpoiidH  to  0.70 
iiKdi,  niciisiHcd  from  the  /.eio  line.  11.  will  he  noticed  l,|iiit<'ven  with  th<^  Hhock-abHorbinj^  nihher 
(liei'(i  is  liansiMilied  to  the  inslrunient  a  certain  deiinite  period  of  vibration  from  tbe  fiiHehi^e 
of  lli(^  plane,  and  that  the  pei'iod  of  this  vibration  isconstatit  for  any  plane,  no  mat  t«'r  what  t  he 
en<^ine  speed,  but.  as  tlie  am|)lit.iide  of  this  vibration  in  small  it  is  (piitc  easy  to  estimate  a  mean 
lin(^  which  will  re|)resent  tlu^  trut^  accclerationa  on  the  macliin*'!  as  u  whole.  All  acc^derutiotis 
ar(^  taken  normal  to  th(^  wing  chord. 

KIXOKDS  OHTAINIJI)  IN  FLIGHT. 

Landlnm  and  takc-ojl's.  -Tn  Fifj;.  (5  is  sliown  a  n^iord  of  a  landing,'  imide  in  a  dN  111,  witli  tlie 
tail  lii}j;h  and  with  littl<>  or  no  levelin<j;  oR'  from  the  ji;lid<*,  and  it  will  be  notic('d  tliat  tlx-  first 
t  im(>  the  wheels  struck  th(>  j^round  an  acceleration  of  5.25  g.  was  rea.  hod,  tlien  th(!  machiix; 
bounced  into  tlie  air  for  al)out  two  seconds,  struck  atj;ain  with  sli<^htly  h?ss  shock,  and  then 
rebounded  twice  more,  each  bounce  being  of  shorter  period  and  each  shock  of  less  magnitude, 
until  th(^  nuichine  finally  rosted  permanently 
on  tho  ground.  It  is  also  evident  that  wliile 
taxi-ing  even  on  a  fairly  smooth  field,  acc<>l- 
(>rations  of  as  nnicli  as  1\5  g.  are  experienced, 
and  a  good  landing  will  always  giv(^  less  ac- 
Ci'leration  than  will  the  subsecjuent  taxi-ing  v 
on  anything  except  the  smoothest  of  li(>lds.  t, 
In  Fig.  7  the  same  machine  was  pancaked 
with  a  drop  of  about  4  feet,  giving  an  accekn*- 
alion  at  the  time  of  striking  of  4.95  g.  and 
the  reboimd  was  very  slight,  and  although 
this  landing  was  intentionally  made  with  a 
considerable  drop  it  did  not  feel  rougher  than 
many  routine  landings.  Fig.  8  is  a  record  of 
a  smooth  three-point  landing,  where  the  ac- 
celeration on  first  striking  is  only  2.2  g., which 
is  considerably  less  than  some  of  the  acceler- 
ations experienced  shortly  afterw^ards  while 
taxi-ing.  Fig.  9  shows  a  smooth  landing  in  a 
DH-4B,  the  acceleration  when  first  touching 
being  only  2.56  g.,  representing  an  average  landing  for  this  type  of  machine.  In  Fig.  10  is  shown 
a  tail-high  landing  in  a  JN-4H,  when  the  machine  porpoised  considerably,  and  three  well-marked 
bounces  are  evident  in  the  record.  The  maximum  acceleration  was  3.14  g.  and  the  landing  did 
not  seem  exceptionally  heavy.  Fig.  11  shows  a  take-off  in  a  JN-4H  over  fairly  smooth  ground, 
and  the  last  bounce  was  purposely  made,  w4iich  gave  an  acceleration  of  3.78  g.  It  is  quite 
noticeable  that  the  vibrations  of  the  plane  when  the  motor  is  wdde  open  on  a  climb  are  of  greater 
amplitude,  but  of  the  same  period,  than  when  the  machine  is  gliding. 

Looping. — Fig.  12  shows  a  slow  loop  with  a  JN-4H  in  wdiich  the  machine  fell  out  at  the 
top,  a  slow  loop  usually  being  characterized  by  sharp  peaks  in  the  acceleration  curve.  Fig. 
13  is  another  slow  loop  where  the  machine  hung  at  the  top,  but  the  maximum  acceleration  on 
pulling  out  reached  3.22  g.,  due  to  a  rather  long  dive  at  the  end.  Fig.  15  shows  a  loop  started 
at  100  miles  per  hour,  the  machine  being  pulled  up  slowly  and  going  over  very  smoothly,  and 
the  record  apj)roaches  very  nearly  a  sine  curve  except  for  the  small  irregularities  in  the  last 
end  of  the  record,  which  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  machine  entering  its  own  wake,  as  this  fact 
is  often  noticed  in  vertical  banks  as  well  as  loops.  Even  with  the  high  initial  speed  the  maxi- 
mum acceleration  was  only  3  g.  in  this  loop.  Fig.  16  is  another  loop  taken  at  92  miles  an  hour. 
Fig.  17  is  a  loop  made  at  105  miles  an  hour  and  show^s  a  very  smooth  record,  although  the 
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mac.hiuc  was  pulled  around  ratlior  ia|)idly  and  a  maximun)  acceleration  of  '.i.f)H  <;.  was  reaelied. 
The  len<;th  of  tiiiU'  taken  to  complete  a  loo|)  in  n  -IN  4ll  varied  })etw'een  14  and  17  seconds, 
depen(lin<^  not  so  iniicli  on  the  air  sj)e(v;l  as  on  the  rale  at  which  the  machine  was  j)ulled  around. 

Sjiiiis.-  -V\g.  24  is  a  spin  in  a  JN-4IT,  which  was  stalled  into  it  suddenly  in  order  to  set  up 
the  maximum  amount  of  oscillation.  Tliese  oscillations  evidently  tend  to  damp  out  and  if 
llie  spin  was  continued  long  enough  v/ould  probahly  disappear.  At  the  beginning  of  the  record 
the  acceleration  dropped  l)elow  0  g.  as  the  machine  fell  off  from  tlie  stall,  and  after  the  record  that 
follows  very  closely  a  sine  curve,  but  the  period  of  the  oscillaticm  is  not  dependent  (m  the  rate 
of  spinning  —that  is,  one  oscillation  does  not  necessarily  come  in  one  turn  of  the  spin.  Another 
spin  on  the  same  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  25,  which  was  a  much  smoother  spin,  but  the  damped 
oscillations  are  still  evident  and  an  acceleration  of  3.12  g.  was  experienced  in  pulling  out  of 
this  spin.  The  oscillati(ms  are  practically  absent  in  the  spin  in  a  DH-4B  (Fig.  22),  damping 
out  after  the  (irst  oscillation.  In  the  same  way  (Fig.  23)  in  a  record  taken  of  a  Bristol  fighter 
there  appears  to  be  only  one  oscillation,  and  after  that  the  curve  is  quite  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous. These  records  show  that  there  are  no  large  accelerations  experienced  in  the  spin 
itself  and  unless  the  machine  is  dived  rapidly  in  pulling  out  accelerations  should  never  exceed 
3  g.  on  any  type  of  machine  in  this  maneuver. 

7''i(lht  Spirals. — A  record  of  a  tight  spiral  is  shown  in  Fig.  21,  giving  an  acceleration  of 
2.06  g.  The  accelerations  experienced  in  a  tight  spiral  seem  to  the  pilot  greater  than  they 
really  are  because  the  acceleration  is  continuous  rather  than  lasting  only  a  few  seconds,  as  in 
other  maneuvers. 

Rolls. — In  Figs.  18  and  19  is  shown  the  record  of  a  roll  of  the  JN-4H  with  the  motor 
throttled  and  with  the  motor  on.  The  acceleration  rises  very  rapidly  to  a  sharp  peak,  then 
falls  to  about  1  g.  and  again  rises  more  slowly  to  a  low^er  peak.  The  accelerati(m  in  the  first 
peak  is  very  high,  reaching  a  value  of  4.20  g.,  which  is  the  highest  acceleration  experienced 
in  any  maneuver.  It  W'Ould  seem  that  rolling  would  place  an  exceedingly  high  stress  on 
the  machine.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  roll  is  executed  with  the  rudder,  and  no  aileron  is 
used,  so  that,  it  is  hard  to  say  at  just  what  part  of  the  maneuver  the  maximum  acceleration 
comes,  but  it  is  believed  to  take  place  after  about  90°  of  roll.  The  time  for  a  complete  roll 
on  this  machine  Avas  about  11  seconds. 

Top  Loading. — In  Fig.  20  is  shown  a  record  wdiere  the  stick  was  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  at  70  miles  an  hour,  giving  an  acceleration  of  —  0.53  g.  This  maneuver  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  one  but  it  does  not  seem  to  place  much  load  on  the  plane. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECORDS. 

The  follow^ing  table  gives  the  maximum  acceleration  found  in  each  maneuver: 


Maneuver. 


Machine. 


I  Maximum 
acceleration. 


Porpoise  landing JN^H 5.25  g. 

Pancake,  4-foot  drop JN^H 4.95  g. 

Loop JN-4H 3.68  g. 

Roll JN-4H 4.20g. 

Spin,  maximum  in  pulling  out JN^H 3.12  g. 

Spin DH-4B 2.78  g. 

Do Bristol 2.72  g. 


From  these  figures  it  w^ould  seem  that  in  no  reasonable  stunt  would  the  airload  ever  exceed 
4.5  g.  A  normal  landing  should  not  give  more  than  3  g.,  and  a  very  rough  landing  wnll  seldom 
exceed  5.5  g.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  a  high-speed  scout  machine,  higher  loadings  than 
these  would  be  experienced  in  stunting,  but  the  accelerometer  records  taken  by  the  Bristol 
in  mock  fights  show  no  loads  in  excess  of  4.5  g.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  records  on  an 
S.  E.  5,  but  the  present  instrument  was  so  bulky  that  it  had  to  be  attached  to  the  outside  of 


FIG.  15. -LOOP,  JN4H.  AIR  SPEED  AT  START  100  M.  P.  H.  SLOW,  SMOOTH  PULL  UP 
NOTICEABLE  BUMP  WHEN  PULLING  OUT,  DUE  TO  ENTERING  OWN  WAKE.  FIRST 
MAXIMUM    IS   3.00  G.    AND    SECOND    IS  2.88    G. 


FIG  16. —  LOOP,  JN4H.  AIR  SPEED  AT  START  92  M.  P.  H. 
SMOOTH  ALLTHE  WAY  AROUND.  FIRST  MAXIMUM  IS 
2.85  G.  AND  SECOND    IS  2.97  G. 


FIG.  17.— LOOP,  JN4H.  AIR  SPEED  AT  START  WAS  105 
M.  P.  H.  SLOW  PULL  UP.  FIRST  MAXIMUM  IS  3.68  G. 
AND  THE  SECOND    IS  3.26  G. 
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FIG.  18.-ROLL  TO  LEFT.  MOTOR  THROTTLED  IN  JN4H.  MAXIMUM 
ACCELERATION  IS  4.20  G.,  THE  HIGHEST  FOUND  IN  ANY  MANEUVER. 
AIR  SPEED   AT  BEGINNING  WAS   100  M.   P.  H. 
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FIG.  20.— TOP  LOADING  J  N4H,  STICK  PUSHED 
FORWARD  AS  QUICKLY  AS  POSSIBLE  AT 
70  M.  P.  H.  MAXIMUM  N  EG  AT  I VE  ACCEL- 
ERATION   IS  -0.53  G. 


FIG.  19.— ROLL  IN 
ACCELERATION 
100  M.  P.  H. 


JN4H,   TO  THE   LEFT.     MOTOR  ON.     MAXIMUM 
IS    4.15    G.     AIR    SPEED    AT    BEGINNING    WAS 
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FIG.  26.— ACCELERATIONS  ON   WHIRLING   ARM. 


FIG.  28.  — ACCELERATIONS    ON     ROCKING 
TABLE   WITH    NO   RUBBER. 


FIG.  27.  — VERTICAL    BANK,    DH4B    AT    95   M.   P.    H.     MOTOR 
ON.     MAXIMUM    ACCELERATION    IS  2.42  G. 
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FIG.    29.     ACCELERATIONS    ON     ROCKING    TABLE 

UNDER    INSTRUMENT. 


WITH   SPONGE    RUBBER 


FIG.     30.— STICK     PULLED     BACK     SUDDENLY     AT     80 
M.  P.  H.  ON   JN4H.     MOTOR  THROTTLED.     MAXIMUM 
ACCELERATION   IS  3.52  G. 


FIG.  31.— STICK  PULLED  BACK  SUDDENLY  AT  70  M.  P.  H. 
ONJN4H.  MOTOR  THROTTLED.  MAXIMUM  ACCELER- 
ATION   IS  2.76  G. 


FIG.  32.— STICK  PULLED  BACK  SUDDENLY  AT  60  M.  P.  H. 
ON  JN4H.  MOTOR  THROTTLED.  MAXIMUM  ACCELERA- 
TION  IS  2.01  G. 


FIG.     33.— STICK     PULLED     BACK     SUDDENLY    AT    50 
M.    P.    H.    ON  JN4.H.     MOTOR  THROTTLED.     MAX! 
MUM   ACCELERATION  IS  1.46  G. 
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llic  rus(iIii'--(',  iiiiil  iilllioiK'li  il  wius  |)artlv  iM-olcclcd  fri»iii  lli<-  projx'lUM-  I.IhhI,  tlio  vihuilionh  hct 
ii|)  worn  so  <ji(>ii(  iiH  U)  obHciiro  i\u\  roconl.  A  iiiiicli  Kiiiiill(!r  iii^lniiiM'iil  of  llio.  Mamii  ly\u'  ih  now 
IxMii;^  (•onsliuclcil  tiiid  il  is  hoped  lo  ^m«I  records  on  ii  miiiliine  of  lliis  ly|»<'  in  Uie  near  future. 

ACCKI.DKATIONS  IN  IMIIJ-INC;  OUT  OF  A   1)1  Vi:. 

In  Ki<,'s.  'M)  lo  Xi  nroHhowii  I  lie  reeonlH  ohtiiined  vvlien  pidlirif^  Iniek  as  Huddenly  im  pOHHibli; 
on  Ihestidv  of  n  -IN  4ir  at  50,  (50,  70,  mid  SO  miles  per  hour.  Tlie  records  show  that  ihe  same 
lime  ohipses  for  reiichin<,'  Ihe  nnixiinnni  nceoloralion  re.j,'ardloss  of  tlu!  speed  of  the  |)hine,  and 
Ihal  this  tnaxinuim  is  reached  ap|)ro\iinaloiy  O.Sf)  second  afler  I  he  stick  is  |)uM(;d  hack. 
Accehirations  o])tained  from  (hese  records  are  i)h)tted  in  Vu^.  -U  a<,'ainst  the  air  speed  of  the 
phiiie,  and  lo  clieck  them  up  a  s(M'()nd  set  of  runs  were  taken  uixh-r  th(!  same  conditions  and 
their  val,ues  ph)tted  on  the  same  curve,  and  the  coincidence  of  Ihe  points  is  exceMent.  On  the 
same  shoot  is  also  a,  cuive  of  theoretical  aecolorations  that  woidd  be  exjtcricnced  if  I  he;  plane 
was  instantly  turned  to  its  an«,^le  of  innximuin  lift  without  losin*,'  any  speed.  'J'his  tlieoretical 
curve,  as  would  bo  expected,  lies  slii^jhlly 
above  the  experimental  curve,  but  the 
dilTerence  l)etween  the  curves  is  much 
less  than  would  be  supposed,  so  that  tlie 
stresses  determined  from  theoreticjil 
considerations  should  give  very  closely 
the  true  accelerations  when  the  controls 
are  suddenly  pulled  back  at  any  speed. 
By  extending  the  experimental  curve  to 
higher  speeds,  which  can  certainly  be 
done  with  very  little  error,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  exact  loading  experi- 
enced in  pulling  out  of  a  dive  at  any 
speed.  It  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
carry  the  experimental  points  up  to  any 
higher  speeds  with  the  machine  at  hand 
although  it  probably  \vould  have  stood 
a  loading  as  high  as  8. 

A  similar  set  of  readings  was  taken 
in  a  DH-4B  and  one  record  is  shown 
in  Fig.  14,  but  as  it  was  necessary 
to  place  the  instrument  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  behind  the  center  of 
gravity  there  was  a  considerable  negative  acceleration  at  the  instant  of  pulling  back  the  stick 
due  to  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  whole  machine.  For  this  reason  it  is  probable  that  the 
maximum  acceleration  obtained  is  not  correct.  The  points,  however,  are  plotted  in  Fig.  34 
along  with  the  theoretically  determined  curve,  and  the  points  lie  slightly  above  the  theoretical 
curve  instead  of  below  it  as  they  should.  This  may  be  due  to  a  A\Tong  estimate  of  the  minimum 
speed  of  the  plane,  as  no  careful  performance  tests  have  been  made  with  this  plane  as  they  have 
with  the  JN-4H,  or  it  may  be  due  to  an  error  caused  by  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  machine. 
At  any  rate  these  tests  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  loads  determined  in  pulling  out  of 
a  dive  at  any  speed,  from  the  assumption  that  the  machine  is  instantly  turned  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum angle  before  losing  any  forward  speed,  will  give  the  loads  very  closely  to  those  actually 
experienced  in  flight. 

Assuming  that  the  limiting  velocity  of  the  JN-4H  is  150  M.  P.  H.,  the  theoretical  maximum 
load  in  pulling  out  suddenly  would  be  14  g.,  but  from  the  exterpolated  experimental  curve  it 
would  be  only  12.5  g.,  and  even  this  figure  \vould  be  too  high,  as  the  pilot  would  relax  his  pres- 
sure on  the  stick  to  a  considerable  extent  before  reaching  this  acceleration. 
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Fig.  34.— Accelerations  obtained  by  suddenly  pulling  out  of  a  dive  (motor 

throttled). 
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If  the  designer  could  l)c  assured  that  a  machine  would  never  experience  an  acceleration 
above  a  certain  fixed  limit,  ho  could  design  his  machine  so  that  it  would  not  carry  any  excess 
weight  in  the  structure,  thus  greatly  iiicroasing  the  machin(>'s  officioncy.  It  would  seem  possible 
to  make  a  device  consisting  i)iiiici])ally  of  a  weight  on  a  sjuing  that  would  nose  the  machine 
over  whenever  it  underwent  more  than  a  certain  acceleration.  In  other  words,  it  would  act 
as  a  safety  valve  for  the  airplane  structure. 

MACHINE  VIBRATIONS. 

It  is  noticeable  from  the  records  that  whenever  the  wheels  are  free  front  the  ground 
the  machine  has  a  certain  vibration.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  this  vibration  is 
wholly  due  to  the  motor,  and  would  vary  in  period  as  the  motor  speed  is  changed.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  records  shows,  however,  that  the  vibration  for  a  given  machine  is  nearly 
constant  in  period  no  matter  what  the  motor  speed.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion  the  machine 
was  glided  for  a  considerable  time  witii  a  dead  stick  and  the  vibrations  persisted  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  with  the  motor  on  Fig.  6.  The  vibrations  are,  however,  of  somewhat  greater 
magnitude  when  the  motor  is  full  open  as  shown  at  the  end  of  Fig.  11. 

The  vi])ration  periods  of  the  three  machines  tested  are  approximately  as  follows: 


Type  of  machine. 

Approximate 

weight 
(pounds). 

Frequency 
of  vibra- 
tion. 

Curtiss  JN^H 

2,000 
3,600 
3,000 

17.0 

8.6 
10.2 

DH^B 

Bristol  Fighter  (English) 

The  period  is  then  nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  machine.  The 
vibrations  recorded  apparently  are  natural  vibrations  of  the  airplane  structure,  being  excited 
either  by  passing  through  the  air  or  by  the  motor.  These  vibrations  are  so  much  slower  than 
the  fundamental  period  of  the  instrument  that  they  can  not  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

These  experiments  show  that  a  true  factor  of  safety  in  the  air  (exclusive  of  the  material 
factor)  of  4.5  is  sufhcient  for  any  stunting  that  would  ordinarily  occur  in  flight,  and  this  value 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  a  deliberate  attempt  to  break  the  machine.  The  load  factor  in  as 
rough  a  landing  as  there  is  any  excuse  in  making  should  not  exceed  5,  but  no  definite  rule  can 
be  laid  down,  the  landing  loads  being  dependent  on  the  condition  under  which  the  machine 
ia  used.  The  accelerometer  record  is  an  excellent  indication  of  the  pilot's  skill  and  should 
find  extensive  use  in  examining  fliers.  Smaller  and  lighter  instruments  are  now  being  built, 
and  accelerations  will  be  recorded  along  all  three  axes  of  the  airplane,  as  well  as  the  angular 
accelerations  about  the  center  of  gravity.  The  theory  of  the  accelerometer  will  be  taken  up 
in  a  subsequent  report. 
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REPORT  No.  100. 


ACCELEROMETKR  DESKiN. 

|{y  K.  H.  Norton  aud  Kuwaru  I'.  Warner 
Laiigley  Mitiuorial  Aeronautical  Lab(jrat(iry. 


INTUODUCTION. 

To  can-y  out  the  work  on  acccleronietry  for  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Jtepair,  Navy 

Department,  the  first  step  necessary  was  to  study  all  previous  types  of  acceleronieters,  with 

the  result  that  an  instrument  was  developed  by  the  technical  staff  of  the  National  Advisory 

Committee  for  Aeronautics  at  the  Langley  Memorial  xVeronautical  Laboratory  for  the  purpose 

of  recording  more  accurately  than  had  been  done  before  the  accelerations  experienced  in  flight. 

Tlie  erroi-s  due  to  accelerations  acting  in  other  than  the  required  direction  and  the  errors  due  to 

angular  accelerations  were  studied  and  as  far  as  possible  eliminated.     The  response  of  the 

instrument  to  shocks  of  short  duration  and  the  damping  of  the  free  vibration  were  analyzed 

malhomaticalh',  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  resonance  with  the  vibration  of  the  plane  or  engine. 

Tlie  results  of  this  work  are  included  in  the  present  report,  together  with  a  description  of  the 

actual  instrument. 

THE  PROPERTIES  DESIRED  IN  AN  ACCELEROMETER. 

Tlie  ideal  accelerometer  should  have  a  natural  period  very  high  compared  with  that  of  any 
shocks  that  it  could  experience.  It  should  have  a  large  enough  deflection  to  be  read  with  an 
error  of  not  more  than  0.1  per  cent  of  the  maximum  acceleration,  and  it  should  be  so  damped 
that  it  will  follow  the  actual  acceleration  in  the  closest  manner.  It  may  be  contended  that 
such  accuracy  is  unnecessary,  as  any  given  maneuver  can  not  be  duplicated  within  several 
per  cent,  and  the  engineer  does  not  need  loads  to  better  than  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  difference  of  accelerations  in  various  parts  of  the  airplane  in 
order  to  calculate  the  rotary  motions,  an  accuracy  of  0.1  per  cent  is  none  too  great.  The 
accelerometer  should  only  record  linear  accelerations  along  one  axis,  and  should  be  unaffected 
by  any  other  accelerations.  Besides  these  qualities  it  should  have  compactness,  ruggedness, 
and  be  simple  to  operate,  and  the  record  should  be  clear  and  strong  and  easy  to  reproduce. 

PREVIOUS  TYPES  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

A  type  of  accelerometer  developed  by  Dr.  Zahm  ^  consists  of  a  number  of  styluses  held 
against  stops  a  short  distance  above  a  moving  strip  of  paper,  by  springs  of  different  tensions,  as 
sh6^vn  in  figure  1.  Each  spring  is  adjusted  so  that  its  stylus  is  brought  into  contact  xs^th  the 
paper  whenever  the  acceleration  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  so  that  by  having  a  number  of  graded 
springs  a  curve  of  acceleration  can  be  traced,  as  sho^^'n  in  figure  2.  This  type  of  instrument 
will  not  trace  a  continuous  curve,  and  it  is  not  practical  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  springs 
to  trace  the  small  and  rapid  vibrations;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  no  lag,  no  natural  period, 
and  none  of  the  errors  inherent  in  the  free  spring  instrument.  This  type  of  instrument  is  very 
valuable  for  studying  the  maximum  values  of  landing  shocks,  but  will  not,  of  course,  give  a 
continuous  curve  of  acceleration  against  time. 

The  R.  A.  F.  accelerometer  consists  of  a  semicircular  quartz  fiber,  illuminated  by  a  small 
incandescent  lamp.  The  deflection  of  this  illuminated  fiber  is  magnified  and  projected  on  to  a 
moving  film,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  thus  giving  a  curve  of  acceleration  against  time.^     The  natural 

1  Development  of  an  .\irplane  Shock  Recorder,  by  A.  F.  Zahm:  Jnl.  Franklin  In5t.,  August,  1919. 
'  R.  and  M.  No.  376  o/  British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  September,  1911 
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period  of  the  fiber  is  about  one-twentieth  second,  and  the  damping  is  solely  by  air  friction. 
This  instrument  give's  a  continuous  record,  but  its  period  and  damping  are  low  and  the  deflec- 
tion on  the  record  is  small,  so  that  it  can  not  be  read  to  better  than  0.1  g.  Also,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  a  rather  serious  error  is  introduced  by  components  of  acceleration  acting  at  other 
than  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  fiber.  However,  the  instrument  is  very  compact  and  simple 
to  operate,  and  has  been  used  very  successfully  to  determine  the  loads  on  airplanes  in  flight, 
but  is  unsatisfactory  for  landing  sliocks. 
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fig.  2 


A  type  of  accclerometcr "  uesigned  on  the  principle  of  a  seismograph  luis  Lccn  used  lo 
determine  the  properties  of  automobile  springs.  This  instrument  (fig.  4)  records  displaceircnts 
so  that  the  curve  must  be  differentiated  twice  in  order  to  obtain  accelerations.  This  is  an 
inaccurate  and  laborious  method  of  obtaining  accelerations,  and  it  could  obviously  not  be  used 
for  anything  except  short  periods.  The  instrument  is  of  value,  however,  for  obtaining  the 
period  and  amplitude  of  small  high  frequency  vibrations. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics'  accelerometer  consists  of  a  flat  canti- 
lever spring,  the  deflection  of  whose  end  rotates  a  small  mirror,  thus  reflecting  a  beam  of  light 
on  to  a  moving  film,  as  shown  diagrammatically  in  figure  5.  A  more  complete  description  of 
this  instrument  will  be  given  later  in  this  report. 
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DEFLECTIONS  AND  NATURAL  PERIODS  OF  SPRINGS. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  an  accelerometer  the  greatest  deflection  with  the  highest  natural 
period  is  desired.  Unfortunately  the  deflection  and  period  of  a  uniformally  loaded  flat  spring 
under  static  load,  are  connected  by  the  formula: 

where  D  =  deflection 

T'=  time  for  complete  oscillation 

Z  =  a  constant  varying  slightly  with  the  type  of  spring. 


'  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  January,  1920,  p.  17. 
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This  shows  thiit  (o  douhhi  iJm  IV(«[ii()iicy  il  is  luicossiwy  to  tiuiirtor  l\\(;  dolhiCtion,  so  that  it  in 
ol)\'ioiis  iJiiit  iJid  low(w(,  f,r(U|U(MU'-y  should  Ixi  choscin  ronsislont  witli  urfMiratoIy  followinj^  thi; 
hi<;h(wt   |)(iri()(l  acccihu'iitioiis  l-o  ho  (iiicoiinlcirctd. 

Tho  worst  huidiufi;  shocks  on  tho  rJNiJI  riso  from  /oro  to  a  maxiinufri  in  ().2.'{  socond,  and 
on  a  1)114  in  ()..'}7  second.  On  scinpIniKis  tho  huidin<^  shocks  will  \u)  sharpctr,  hut  will  prohahly 
not  rise  to  a  nniximuin  in  less  than  0.02  of  a  s(u-ond.  On  hind  air[)lan(!s  the  derudcjration  in 
landing  ohviously  can  not  n^ich  its  maximum  value  until  tlui  shock  ahsorhers  are  fully  extended. 
Tho  natural  period  of  the  aiiplane  in  (light  may  roach,  on  liglit  nnichitMis,  a  fre(|ueney  of  25 
vihrations  por  second,  so  that  in  order  to  avoid  resonance  tho  natural  frequency  should  he  well 
ahovo  or  below  this  figure.  From  these  figures  it  sooms  that  a  natural  frequoncy  of  50  vihration.s 
per  socond^will  he  ample  (except  for  seaplane  landing  shocks,  which  may  require  a  frofjuoncy  of 
100,  hut  that  the  naturivl  period  of  20  in  tho  R.  A.  I*\  instrument  is  in  some  cases  too  low. 

If  a  fi'e(iuency  of  50  is  assumed,  the  deflection  undcu-  an  acceleration  of  1  g.  will  he  in  thcj 
neighborhood  of  0.005  inch — an  amount  Jimch  too  small  foj-  dij-ect  recording.  This  motion 
may  bo  directly  magnified  as  in  the  R.  A.  F.  instrument;  but  as  tho  object  is  magnified  in 
the  same  amount  as  tho  motion  it  does  not  pay  to  use  a  large  multiplication  and  therefore 
the  record  is  small.  In  order  to  magnify  this  deflection  in  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  instrument,  a  rela- 
tively heavy  spring  is  used,  so  that  the  mass  and  friction  of  the  rocking  mirror  will  have  no 
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appreciable  effect  on  the  properties  of  the  spring.     In  this  manner  the  motion  of  the  spring 

can  be  easily  multiplied  400  times. 

In  an  instrument  used  in  airplanes  it  is  desirable  to  use  as  compact  a  spring  as  possible; 

that  is,  the  shortest  spring  for  a  given  deflection.     This  leads  to  the  use  of  a  cantilever  type 

of  spring,  the  static  deflection  of  which  under  gravity  is  determined  by  the  load  distribution, 

usually  a  combination  of  distributed  and  concentrated  loads.     The  deflection  due  to  weight 

of  the  spring  is 

W,L3 


/= 


8£/ 


and  the  deflection  due  a  concentrated  load  at  the  end  is 


3  E"/ 
where     /=the  static  deflection. 

TFi  =  the  total  weight  of  overhanging  portion  of  spring. 

W2  =  concentrated  weight  at  the  end  of  spring. 

L  =  free  length  of  spring. 

£^=  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  spring. 

7  =  moment  of  inertia  spring  section. 
The  total  deflection  is  then: 
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The  frequency  of  any  cantilever  spring  is  given  by  the  formula:* 

w  =  o~a/7-,/ TT7  .    /^     7,  per  second 

where    17  =  concentrated  load  at  end  of  spring. 
w  =  weight  of  spring  per  unit  length. 
Z  =  length  of  spring. 
^  =  acceleration  of  gravity. 
n  =  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second. 
In  the  R.  A.  F.  instrument  a  semicircular  quartz  fiber  is  used  as  a  cantilever  spring,  the 
deflection  being  given  by  the  formula  :*  ^ 

D  =  %^3 

where      y  =  radius  of  the  semicircle. 
^  =  radius  of  fiber  section. 
Z  =  material  constant. 
The  period  is  given  by  ^  d  2 

where     T=  time  of  one  complete  period. 

2?  =  material  constant. 
If  the  deflection  of  the  spring  under  Ig  is  D^,  and  the  deflection  under  Xg  is  D^,  then  the 
unknown  quantity  X  is  given  by 

DrXg 

01'  ^ 

The  material  of  the  spring  should  be  chosen  to  give  the  least  hysteresis  and  the  most  constant 
zero.  Fused  quartz  probably  has  the  nearest  to  any  material  the  desired  qualities,  but  it  is 
hard  to  obtain  in  large  sizes.  Spring  steel,  hardened  and  tempered,  seems  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, the  creep  of  the  zero  being  negligible.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  spring  and  the 
base  on  which  it  is  mounted  should  have  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion  when  used  as  on  the 
N.  A.  C.  A.  instrument,  otherwise  the  end  of  the  spring  will  move  relative  to  the  muTor  axle 
with  varying  temperature,  thus  changing  the  scale  and  possibly  the  zero  of  the  instrument. 

RESPONSE  OF  SPRINGS  TO  SHOCKS  OF  VARIOUS  DURATIONS. 

In  order  to  study  the  motion  of  an  accelerometer  spring  when  acted  on  by  varying  forces, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  general  equation  of  harmonic  motion: 


the  complete  solution  of  which  is: 


d^y  ,  SKdy  ,    ,       ,.  • 


y     TKn  ^^^  (^^-^)  +  ^^"^^  sin  (qt  +  e)  (1) 

where,  tan  0=,       , 
p^ — n^ 


a  and  e  are  arbitrary  constants  determined  by  the  initial  conditions. 

2    TT 

p=  ypf   where  J' is  the  natm-al  period  of  the  spring. 

2  X 
n=  —  >   where  T  is  the  period  of  the  forcing  vibration. 

J  is  the  amplitude  of  the  forced  vibration. 
K  is  the  damping  coefficient. 
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cos  6  -  /l!a  sin  t  h  a</  cos  e  =  0. 


or 


/sin  5 

2  ;i: 


cos  b~  K a  sin  e  -l- </  a  sin  e  cot  6  =  6^ 


(4) 


(5) 


as  a  sin  e  is  known  from  (2)  tho  value  of  c  and  a  can  bo  found,  thus  determining  all  the  constants 
of  the  equation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  dynamical  force  acting  on  the  spring  is  given  by, 

F=/sin  ni  (6) 

By  substituting  values  of  t  in  these  equations,  the  motion  of  tho  spring  can  be  plotted. 
By  the  use  of  Fourier's  series  the  effect  of  a  nonharmonic  force  can  be  studied  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  as  the  variations  of  the  accelerations  usually  follow  sine  curves  very  closely,  it  was 
thought  that  nothing  of  value  would  be  learned  by  this  method. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  NATURAL  PERIOD  ON  RESPONSE  TO  SHOCKS. 

In  figure  6  is  plotted  a  curve  of  acting  force  rising  to  a  maximum  harmonically  in  0.025 
second.  On  the  same  sheet  are  plotted  the  motions  of  two  similar  springs,  except  that  one  has 
a  period  of  one- twentieth  second  and  the  other  a  period  of  one-sixtieth  second.  The  higher 
period  spring  with  six  times  the  period  of  the  acting  force  oscillates  about  the  true  curve,  reach- 
ing a  maximum  0.003  second  later  and  1.8  per  cent  higher.  The  slower  spring,  with  a  period 
of  twice  the  acting  force,  rises  very  slowly,  reaching  a  maximum  0.010  second  later  and  3  per 
cent  lower.  These  curves  show  that  a  spring  with  a  natural  period  of  six  times  that  of  the  forced 
vibration  will  give  the  height  of  the  maximum  within  2  per  cent  and  its  time  of  occurrence 
within  10  per  cent.  The  curve  can,  however,  be  corrected  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  true  maximum  within  0.5  per  cent  in  magnitude  and  1  per  cent  in  time.  If  a  spring  of 
relatively  longer  period  is  used  the  lag  increases,  but  if  proper  damping  is  used  the  recorded 
maximum  will  be  ver  nearly  correct,  until  the  natural  period  of  the  spring  exceeds  the  period  of 
the  forced  vibration.  Whenever  possible  a  natural  frequency  of  at  least  five  times  the  fre- 
quency of  the  variation  of  the  acceleration  should  be  used. 
.")4889— 21 32 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  DAMPING  ON  RESPONSE  TO  SHOCKS. 

Ill  figure  7  two  ])l()t(('(l,  first,  tlic  sanio  acting  force  as  before  rising  to  a  maximuni  in  0.025 
second,  and  the  curves  of  motion  of  three  spi'ings  having  a  natui'al  peiiod  of  one-sixtietli  second 
and  (himping  cocflicient  of  5,  50,  and  300.  With  the  lowest  damping  the  osciUaticm  about  the 
true  curve  is  very  marked  and  the  maximum  reached  is  10. .3  per  cent  too  high  and  0.003  second 
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too  hitc.  With  a  damping  of  50  the  oscillations  are  less  marked  and  the  maximum  is  1.8  per 
cent  too  high.  With  a  damping  coefficient  of  ,?00,  the  motion  starts  slowly,  but  reaches  a 
maximum  of  the  correct  height  0.005  second  late.  A  damping  coefficient  between  50  and  200 
would  seem  to  give  the  best  results.  The  present  N.  A.  C.  A.  instrument  has  a  damping  factor 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5,  and  the  R.  A.  F.  instrument  has  probably  a  coefficient  of  even  lower 
magnitude,  so  that  in  the  new  instruments  the  damping  will  be  increased  at  least  10  times 
by  using  more  efficient  and  more  powerful  magnets  or  by  employing  a  liquid  dashpot. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  DURATION  OF  THE  SHOCK  ON  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  SPRING. 

In  order  to  determine  the  error  in  recording  shocks  of  various  periods,  the  motion  of  a 
spring  of  one-sixtieth  second  natural  period  and  a  damping  of  50  is  i)lotted  when  acted  upon 
by  impulses  reaching  a  maximum  in  0.008,  0.025,  and  0.125  second  (fig.  8).  The  height  of 
the  recorded  maximum  increases  from  the  true  value  for  slow  impulses  to  higher  and  higher 
peaks  as  the  shock  becomes  sharper.  In  order  to  show  this  effect  more  clearly  a  curve  of 
error  in  maximum  reading  is  plotted  against  ratio  of  natural  to  forced  vibration  (fig.  9). 
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RKSONANCK  WITH   MOTOR  AND  AIUI'LANK  VIIJUATIONS. 

As  si  low  1 1  ill  (.('clinical  rcpoil  No.  !)',),  iiii  iiiipliiiic  in  I  lie  nir  has  a  ci-rl  aiii  riiMdaiiiciihil  |>cf'io(l 
wliicli  is  iii(l('|)('ii(l('ii(  of  (lie  iiiolor  vihrnlioii.  This  period  would  piojjaiily  \icvvv  cxroi'd  25  rjj- 
MO  vibialioiis  per  second  lor  tlio  striictun^  as  a  wh()l(\  1 1  i>  <pii(e  prohahle,  lioweve/-,  (lial  eeiiaiii 
portions  of  I  he  slriiclure  woiMd  luivo  asocoiKhiry  vibration  of 
a  shortor  period,  'n  recordin*,'  the  accelerafions  on  an  aii- 
plane  (h(>re  are  I'eally  two  |)rol)leMis:  The  (iisl  and  l]w  only 
one  thai  has  been  dealt  with  is  the  acceleration  of  the  center 
of  <>;ravity  of  the  complete  machine,  dne  either  to  air  or  land- 
in<i;  loads,  and  in  tliis  case  it  is  desiiable  to  damj)  out  as  com- 
])lotely  »ns  ])()ssible  the  hi<xh  frociuency  vibrations  by  moans 
of  sliock-absorbing  su|)p()rts.  On  the  otlier  hand  these  hifj^li- 
poriod  vibrations  set  up  local  stresses  in  tlie  structure,  and  Oj  S 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  determine  their  jXMiod  and  am-  ^ 
plitude  for  different  portions  of  the  machine.  For  this 
purpose  the  accelerometer  must  bo  ri<2;idly  attached  to  the 
vibrating  part,  and,  what  is  rather  diflicult  to  accomplish  at  the  f)resent  time,  th^  mass  of 
the  instrument  must  be  small  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  vibrating  part. 

^Po  return  to  the  ])robleni  of  measuring  the  slow  accelarations,  it  is  evidently  impossible 
to  construct  a  mounting  that  will  absorb  the  ra])id  vibrations,  and  yet  hold  the  instrument 
closely  to  a  given  position  in  respect  to  the  machine,  so  that  a  compromise  is  made,  and  some 

of  the  high-frequency  vibrations  are  nec- 
essarily transmitted  to  the  instrument 
while  a  small  part  of  the  maximum  shock 
applied  to  the  airplane  as  a  whole  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  shock  absorbing  mounting 
and  so  are  not  recorded. 

If  there  is  no  damping  the  errors  in  the 
recorded  maxima  depend  on  the  ratio  of 
the  natural  to  the  imposed  period,  and 
increase  rapidly  as  the  periods  approach 
each  other.  The  nature  of  the  variation 
of  these  errors  is  shown  in  figure  10. 
With  a  damped  spring  (and  in  any  actual 
case  there  is  always  some  damping)  the 
amplitude  would  not  reach  mfinity  at 
resonance.  A  simple  expression  can  not 
be  found  for  the  amplitude  in  terms  of  the 
damping,  but  the  error  due  to  an  approach 
to  resonant  conditions  will  be  decreased 
nearly  proportionally  as  the  damping  co- 
efficient is  increased.  In  order  to  show  the  effect  clearly  a  curve  of  acting  force  and  the  motion 
of  the  spring  are  shown  in  figure  1 1 .  With  a  natural  period  of  one-sixtieth  second,  a  forced 
period  of  one-thirtieth  second,  and  a  damping  coofRcient  of  50,  the  maximum  recorded  is  not 
in  error  by  more  than  1  per  cent;  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  if  the  natural  frequency  is 
not  less  than  twice  the  forced  frequency,  no  appreciable  error  will  result. 
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ERRORS   DUE   TO    ACCELERATIONS    ACTING    AT    OTHER    THAN    NORMAL  TO  THE  PLANE  OF  THE 

SPRING. 

Flat  spring  accelerometers  arc  subject  to  errors  due  to  forces  acting  along  the  axis  of  the 
spring.  Assuming  that  the  spring  is  normally  straight,  homogeneous,  of  constant  section,  and 
submitted  to  an  unvarying  load,  the  bending  moment  due  to  normal  acceleration  is: 


M. 


-K.  Wx' 


(8) 


where  W  =  the  weight  per  unit  length  of  spring. 

/iLx  =  the  acceleration,  in  terms  of  g,  acting  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  spring. 
X    =  the  distance  from  the  free  end  of  the  spring. 
Integrating  (8)  twice  gives  the  deflection  at  any  point  as: 


y^  ~  0  E  ly  ^      4:  J 


(9) 


where  £■=  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  spring. 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  spring  section. 

I  =free  length  of  the  spring. 

2/x  =  normal  deflection  under  K^,  measured  relative  to  the  free  end  of  the  spring. 
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The  bentling  moment  due  to  accelerations  along  the  axis  of  the  spring  would  be  zero  if  the 
spring  was  in  an  undeflected  position.  If  the  spring  is  deflected,  the  moment  arm  of  an  element 
of  mass  at  any  point  with  respect  to  an  axis  of  bending  at  any  other  point  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  normal  deflections  of  the  two  points.     The  bending  moment  is,  then: 

i/y  =  J^°  Ky^N  hju-v')  dx  (10) 

where  Ay  =  the  longitudinal  acceleration  in  terms  of  g. 
Substituting  in  this  equation  in  the  values  of  y  and  ijo  found  in  (9) — 

K^  Ky  TP 


l/y  = 


6A^ 

h\  Ky  W 


0^7      L  4       ^2  "^20j„ 

,7     V  4       *    2  '^20 J 


6  A' 


6A 


I     \'2       -) 
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|)i()|)|)iii<^  I  he  subscript,  since  /.,  ciiii  Iimvc  niiy  value,  uikI  intcj^niLiti^  twi(;o: 

Suhsl  iLuliinjj;  /  for  c  in  I. he  expressions  for  //,  und  //y,  il,  iip|>(^ars  that  the  (h-lh-ctions  of  the 
free  end  of  th(^  sprinj;  (hie  to  tlie  iicceh'nitiorH  in  the  two  (hrectioMs  jiro: 


-  9  h\  Ky  ir- 

y^        70  /i'/         70  h\-l 


X 


'P 


The  ratio  ^^  i^  «^  constanli  for  nnv  ^iven  instrument,  tind  is  er|Uiil  to  the  static  deflection  of 
A'x 
the  free  end  of  the  sj)rin<i;.     The  ratio  of  the  defh^itions  is,  then: 

yv_  _'^<>  5o     r^ 

yr     .'^r,  i   "^ 

where  5o  =  the  static  deflection    .^ 

Since  any  change  in  (h^flections  perpendicuhir  to  the  j)hme  of  the  spring  gives  rise  to  a 
change  in  tlie  deflection  due  to  forces  acting  parallel  to  that  plane,  there  is  a  secondary  effect 
which  modifies  ?/y .  If,  for  example,  Ky  acts  toward  the  free  end  of  the  spring,  so  thati/y  and  y^  are  in 
the  same  direction,  the  increase  of  y  due  to  the  addition  of  Vy  will  itself  produce  a  further  increase, 
and  the  total  effect  of  longitudinal  acceleration  will  be  greater  than  that  given  by  the  first  ap- 
proximation written  above.  If  the  two  deflections  are  opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual 
value  of  7/5.  will  be  less  than  that  given  by  the  approximate  formula.  These  effects  can  be 
allowed  for  by  substituting  yt,  the  total  deflection,  for  t/x  in  the  above  eciuation,  wi-iting: 

'"j  _Vy _  36    do   TT 

yt~y^±yy~    35  I    ■ 

—  3^  Oo  ^ 
yy_     35  l^^ 


y^         ,   ,36    5o  ^ 


In  the  glass  fiber  instrument  devised  and  used  at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment  I  is 
1.3  cm.  and  5o  ranges  from  0.05  to  0.08  cm.    For  an  acceleration  of  Ig  along  the  axis  of  the  spring 

—  would  therefore  be  0.05.  The  accelerometer  may  be  placed  with  the  axis  of  the  spring  coin- 
!/x 

ciding  either  with  the  X  or  the  Y  axis  of  the  airplane.  The  accelerations  along  the  Y  axis 
certainl}'  never  exceed  Ig,  whereas  the  computation  of  the  behavior  of  a  JN2  during  a  loop^ 
shows  that  the  longitudinal  deceleration  of  that  machine  when  pulling  out  of  a  dive  may  be  as 
great  as  1.92  g.  The  conditions  assumed  in  this  problem  were  unduly  severe,  and  Ig  may  be 
taken  as  the  maximum  acceleration  along  the  spring  axis  to  which  the  accelerometer  will  be 
submitted.  In  the  R.  A.  E.  accelerometer  an  acceleration  of  this  magnitude  would  produce  an 
error  of  +5.43  per  cent  or  —4.89  per  cent  in  the  determination  of  the  normal  acceleration,  or  a 
maximum  error  of  0.23  g  for  the  largest  normal  acceleration  so  far  recorded.  This  is  consider- 
ably greater  then  the  sensitivity  of  the  instrument,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  its 
indications  to  within  0.1  g. 

In  the  X.  A.  C.  A.  accelerometer  as  originally  designed  I  is  12.7  cm.,  and  5o  is  0.006  cm. 
The  maximum  error  due  to  a  longitudinal  acceleration  of  g.  under  these  conditions  would  be  0.05 
per  cent,  the  plus  and  minus  errors  being  practically  identical.  This  is  0.002  g  for  the  maximum 
normal  acceleration.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  instrument  the  errors  due  to  accelerations  at  right 
angles  to  the  one  to  be  measured  will  be  small  enough  to  be  neglected  with  perfect  safety. 

»  Forces  in  Dive  and  Loop:  Bulletin  Airplane  Engineering  Department,  U.  S.  A.    June,  1918. 
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As  has  alicady  Ixmmi  ii()t(Ml.  Ihc  assumption  of  a  uriifoiiii  distribution  of  \v(>iglit  along  the 
spring  does  not  accord  closely  with  the  facts.  If  it  be  assumed,  as  an  alternative,  that  all  the 
weight  is  concentrated  at  the  ivov  (Mid  of  the  spring,  Hie  bending  moment  due  to  the  normal 
acceleration  is: 

The  deflection  due  to  normal  acceleration  is  found  by  integrating  twice; 

"-7?7."'^'(I4)- 
Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  distributed  load — - 

,,      ^„,        W'K^Ky/Px    x'\ 

.      W-K^Ky/Px-"     X*     5l'\ 
h         j^2p    1^4       24     24/ 

^  WK^(Px'  _  x^  _  oPx\ 
Vy         E2J2    yi2      120      24/ 

The  deflection  at  the  free  end,  due  to  longitudinal  acceleration,  is: 


Then 


W'hJ 

lyP              2 

If  yo 
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Ky     y^o 
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The  error  due  to  longitudinal  acceleration  in  this  case  is  therefore  about  17  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  a  uniformly  distributed  loading.  These  cases  are  the  extreme  antitheses 
of  each  other  and  the  true  value  of  the  error  in  either  the  R.  A.  E.  or  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  instrument 
will  lie  somewhere  between  the  two  values  found,  as  both  these  accelerometers  have  a  tendency 
to  concentrate  the  active  mass  near  the  free  end  of  the  springs. 

Instruments  of  the  Zahm  type,  using  helical  springs,  are  free  from  these  types  of  error 
due  to  longitudinal  accelerations,  except  in  so  far  as  the  friction  of  the  stylus  is  increased.  This 
effect  certainly  can  be  neglected  if  the  mounting  is  carefully  made. 

THE  ERRORS  DUE  TO  ANGULAR  ACCELERATIONS. 

The  effect  of  angular  acceleration  appears  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  spring,  no 
matter  where  it  may  be  placed,  is  affected  by  the  angular  acceleration  as  such.  Secondly,  if  the 
origin  of  coordinates  in  the  spring  does  not  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  airplane 
an  angular  acceleration  about  the  center  of  gravity  will  give  a  linear  acceleration  to  the  spring. 

The  origin  will  be  taken  at  the  base  of  the  spring  as  a  first  assumption,  being  shifted  later 
to  a  more  convenient  and  logically  chosen  location.  An  angular  acceleration  of  K^  radians  per 
second  per  second,  the  base  of  the  spring  being  assumed  to  remain  stationary,  imposes  upon 
every  element  of  length  d^  a  load — 

x.E^.Wdx 

9 

where  W  is  the  weight  per  unit  length.     The  shear  at  a  distance  x  from  the  base  is,  integrating 
from  the  free  end  of  the  spring  to  the  point  in  question — ■ 


^       C'x.K^.Wdx         K^.W{P-x'\ 
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iiikI  IIh"  Ix'iiiliii^  moinrnr  is 
riit(i}j;ra(iM<i;  Iwicd  nioro- 


-   A',..  ir/^'x_x'_Z'\ 


7C.-  11/      /V     x^      /^x\ 


^*"    <lh:i  \12()  '    ()       12/ 
Tlu^  (l(<(l(U'ti()M  iiL  tlic.  IVc'-(!  (MkI  is,  Llioii: 

Tho  (liroct  orror  arising  from  aiif^nilur  accolorations  is  tlioroforo  diroctly  proportional  to  tlio 
length  I)f  tho  spring;,  and  the  R.  A.  Vl.  instnunont,  with  its  very  short  spring,  would  seem  to 
have  a  marked  advantage  in  this  particular.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  a  judicious  IfK^ation 
of  the  origin  of  coordinates  with  i-espect  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  th<i  airplane  will  intrfnluce 
linear  accelerations,  resulting  from  angular  accelerations,  which  will  counterbalance  the  rlirect 
elVect  of  the  accelerated  rotational  motion. 

The  normal  acceleration  required  to  produce  a  deflection  equivalent  to  that  produced  by 
the  angular  acceleration,  /d  would  be  of  the  magnitude — 

where  iTx  is  expressed  in  terms  of  feet  per  second  per  second.  It  is  then  evident  that  if  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  airplane  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  spring,  and  eleven-fifteenths  of  its  length 
from  its  base  there  will  be  no  deflection  of  the  free  end  of  the  spring  due  to  angular  accelerations, 
and  the  two  manners  in  which  the  effects  of  such  accelerations  appear  just  canceling  each  other. 
If  the  weight  is  concentrated  at  the  tip  of  the  spring,  instead  of  being  uniformly  distributed 
along  its  whole  length,  the  free  end  should  obviously  be  at  the  center  of  gravity.  Compromis- 
ing between  the  two  conditions  it  may  be  said  that,  for  the  accelerometers  now  in  use,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  mounting  should  be  such  that  the  center  of  gravity  liesirom  75  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  way  out  along  the  spring. 

If  the  center  of  gravity  is  not  at  the  point  thus  defined  there  are,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  two  possible  sorts  of  error.  The  first  of  these  is  the  error  due  to  angular  acceleration  when 
the  center  of  gravity  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  spring.  By  properly  choosing  the  origin  in  the  spring 
the  direct  effect  of  angular  acceleration  can  be  eliminated,  and  the  total  effect  can  be  reduced 
to  that  of  a  linear  acceleration  given  (in  terms  of  g)  by  the  expression: 

9 
where  d  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  airplane  to  a  point  in  the  spring  and  75 
per  cent  of  its  length  from  the  base. 

The  analysis  of  the  "loop  problem,"  already  mentioned,  showed  that,  under  tho  conditions 
assumed,  the  angular  acceleration  about  the  Y  axis  has  a  maximum  value  of  10.5  radians  per 
second  per  second  at  the  instant  when  the  elevator  was  pulled  up,  the  angular  acceleration  falls  to 
2.4  radians  per  second  per  second  in  0.3  second,  and  that  it  never  rises  above  1.0  radian  per  second 
per  second  after  0.9  second  until  the  loop  is  completed.  The  assumption  made  in  this  analysis, 
that  the  elevator  is  pulled  up  instantaneously,  is,  of  course,  much  too  severe,  and  it  is  probable 
that  6.5  radians  per  second  per  second  is  the  largest  acceleration  in  pitch  that  an  airplane  would 
ever  have  to  imdergo.  Experiments  on  the  rolling  moment  due  to  the  ailerons  suggest  that  the 
acceleration  about  the  X  axis  has  a  maximum  value,  on  small  and  medium  sized  airplanes,  of 
about  5  radians  per  second  per  second. 

If  4,  dy,  and  d^  be  the  projections  on  the  three  axes  of  the  distance  from  the  origm  of 
coordinates  in  the  spring  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  au-plane,  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum 
error  due  to  acceleration  in  roll  is  0.15  g  when  dy  is  1  foot,  and  that  the  similar  error  arising 
from  the  pitching  motion  is  0.20  g  when  d^isl  foot.     Corrections  can  be  made,  using  estimated 
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vnliK^s  for  [\\K\  ;ui<^iilar  iiccc^Nwalions,  which  cim  \w  relied  upon  to  j-ediice  thes(>  (UTors  by  about 
(it)  |)(>i-  cent.  Ill  order  ihnl  I  lie  noiiuid  !ic<'(^leriil  ions,  thus  cojTec|(>d,  may  be  ncciir'iite  \vil,hiii 
0.05  <j;.,  (h(\  vabie  of  (/^  iniisi  b(>  less  thai)  7J  inches  and  J,,  jiuist  not  exceed   10  inches. 

Another  sonici*  of  (>rror  is  the  centripetal  acceh>rat ion  (hie  (o  an<i;nlar  velocity.  In  (ho  usual 
easi',  \vh(M(>  tli(>  accelerations  alon<j;  (lu>  Z  axis  ar(>  beiiifj  measured,  centripetal  accelerations 
arisi>  \\henev(>r  tli(>r(>  is  any  roUinjj;  or  pitcliinfj:  motion  if  the  active  mass  of  the  instrument  is 
above  or  b(>lo\\   the  lUMiler  of  >j;ravily.     The  aeceloration  is,  of  course, 

Q 

'riu>  loop  analysis  sbo\V(>d  a  ina\iniiiin  nii^nbir  Nclocity  of   LSI   radians  per  second  occuring  0.4 

second  after  (h(>  (^levator  was  pulled   up.     Since   the  theoretical  tinu*  for  com|)leting  the  loop 

was  about    a    third   less   than   actual  measurement  shows  to  l)e 

recpiired,  this  maximum  is  about  50  j)(>r  cent  too  iii}j;h,  and  the 

tru(»    maximum     may     be     taken    as    1.2     radians    j)er    second. 

Since  it  is  reported  that  an  airplane  can  b(>  rolh^d  onto  its  back 

•n  W  seconds,  the  maximum  roUiiif^  velocity  must  be  about   1.5 

^ /^/um/nam     railiaiis  per  seconds.     The  error  when  d,,  is  1  fool  would  then  be 

0.07  g.      .\s   in   tli(»  case  of  angular  accelerations,  a|)|)ro.ximate 

^OOr CUffHCNTS  corrections  can   i)e  mad(\  and   the  cM-ror  reduc(>d   bv  at   least  50 

per  c(>n(.      lo  keej)  the  corrected  value  ol  tlie  normal  acceleration 

witliin  0.05  g.  of  tlu^  (rulli,  dj,  must  not  exceed   10  inches.     This  condition  is  easy  to  realize, 

and  it  will  usualh'  be  found  that  tlie  best  phic(^  for  mounting  an  acc(^l(M'om(Mer  is  directly  above 

or  below  tlu>  center  of  gravitv. 

MKCHANK  AL  CONSTIUK  TION. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  large  a  dcllection  on  the  (ilm  as  possible  with  a  higli  frequency, 
some  device  must  be  used  for  magnifying  the  of  the  end  of  the  spring.     In  tlie  N.  A.  C  A. 

instrument  a  fairly  heavy  spring  is  used,  and  the  motion 
of  its  end  is  transmitted  to  a  very  light  stalf,  mounted 
in  hardened-steel  sockets.  The  stall"  lias  a  small  bori 
/ontal  j)latft>rm  on  which  a  pointed  screw  from  the 
end  of  (he  spring  rests,  and  a  thin  plane  mirror  is 
moun(ed  on  the  stall'  and  rellects  a  beam  of  light 
through  a  lens  onto  a  moving  film.  A  watch  hair- 
spring a(t ached  to  the  staff  holds  the  platform  tightly 
againsl  the  pointed  screw,  as  shown  in  figure  5.  The 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  are  so  low  that 
they  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  period  of  the 
spring,  but  they  do  increase  (he  damping  due  to  pivot 
and  air  friction.  Tlie  mirror  staff  sockets  are  mounleil  on  a  steel  base,  which  runs  under  the 
spring  and  is  rigidly  fastened  to  it  at  its  fixed  end. 

Tiu>  damping  of  (he  spring  is  accomplished  by  altaching  a  ligh(  aluminum  or  copper  vane 
to  the  free  (muI  of  tlie  spring  and  allowing  it  (o  vibrate  between  (lu^  poles  of  an  el(H'(romagne(. 
When  any  ct)nducting  plate  is  moved  across  the  lines  of  force,  as  shown  in  ligur(>  I'J,  a  current 
is  induced  in  (he  j)la((>  in  such  a  direc(ion  that  it  tends  to  (Appose  the  mo(ioii  of  tlu^  plate.  In 
order  to  ob(ain  (he  maximum  damping  from  a  given  weight  of  magnet  (he  van(>  mus(  be  thick 
enough  to  carry  a  heavy  ciirren(,  and  it  sliould  have  ample  area  ou(side  the  magnetic  fiehl  for 
the  return  How.  Tlu>  air  gaps  can  be  reduced  to  0.005  inch  if  the  magnet  frame  is  stiff  enough 
to  prevent  the  poles  from  drawing  together.  The  damping  of  (he  N.  .\.  C.  A.  instrument  is 
not  nearly  high  enough,  and -in  (lu^  new  ins(ruments  (h(>  damping  will  be  increased  at  least  10 
times  by  larger  magnets  and  improved  design  of  the  vane. 

The  scale  t)f  accelerations  on  the  lilm  is  not  quite  uniform,  as  is  made  clear  in  figure  13. 
Let  the  pointed  screw  (s)  on  the  end  of  the  spring  rest  on  the  platform  (/;),  which  is  assumed 
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to  l)(i  iiiitiiilly  Ii()i-i/,()ii(.iil,  and  llic-  li^lil  Ifcniii  nl   l.lui  hhiiio  tiiiu!  in  liori/oiifiil.      If  tlu^  H<;r(!W  (h) 
\h  now  (I('II(m-I(mI  a  diHtaiicd  <l  viH'VuuiWy  downward  I  lie.  im^Ni  of  rolalion  of  llm  hIiiII'  a  jh  j^ivon  l>y  - 
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and  (ho  dollcM'-lion  on  the  lilin  in  ri^sjxu't  to  tlio  d(!(I(!(;tion  at  tlic  end  of  tin;  Hpritjg  is: 


U^t  tun  I  2  tan  "'   ,  i"*         .  » 


Whoro  d  is  the  dollcction  of  Lho  spring, 

a=tho  moment  arm, 

<  =  tlio  dislanco  from  tho  mirror  to  the  film, 

w  =  tiio  (Iclloction  on  tho  film, 

(/  =  tho  dolloction  on  the  spring. 

Tiie  ratio  of  proportionality  at  any  point  is  then 

du 
'd  ,  ^  ^^_^____ 

'(/V"l2 
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It  is  therefore  desirable,  in  order  that  the  scale  may  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  that  ^^  should 
be  kept  as  small  as  possible  without  making  the  record  inconveniently  small. 


Acce/erome^er 
case. 


r/^.  /4«. 


M£T/iOO  or  MOUA/T/A/G  ACCCLCROrfCr^/^. 

It  is  quite  essential  on  an  accelerometer  record  to  have  an  accurate  time  scale,  as  in  many 
cases  the  duration  of  an  acceleration  is  quite  as  important  as  its  magnitude.  There  are  two 
methods  of  accomplishing  this — first,  and  most  satisfactory,  is  to  run  the  film  at  constant 
speed;  and  second,  to  run  the  film  at  any  speed  and  impress  on  the  record  a  line  or  dot  at  definite 
time  intervals  by  means  of  a  clock-controlled  light  or  by  a  tuning  fork.  This  latter  method 
gives  a  very  accurate  time  record,  but  it  is  indirect  and  awkward  to  use.  Satisfactory  methods 
arc  discussed  in  N.  A.  C.  A.  Technical  Note  No.  22  for  driving  the  film  at  very  nearly  constant 
speed,  and  sufficient  synchronization  can  be  obtained  between  various  instruments  by  connect- 
ing all  the  lamps  to  one  switch,  so  that  the  records  are  started  and  stopped  simultaneously. 

It  is  desirable  to  either  carry  a  largo  amount  of  film,  as  in  the  R.  A.  F.  accelerometer  or  to 
be  abl(!  to  change  light  tight  film  drums  in  tho  same  way  as  plate  holders  on  a  camera.  This 
latter  m<!thod  is  prof  (arable  as  it  separates  the  records  and  makes  identification  simpler,  as 
described  in  N.  A.  C.  A.  Technical  Note  No.  22. 
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It  is  quite  important  that  tho  accelcromctor  should  be  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the  small 
high-frequency  vibrations  of  the  airplane  are  not  directly  transmitted  to  it.  The  instrument 
can  be  very  well  insulated  from  shocks  by  holding  the  instrument  in  the  hands,  but  as  this  is 
rather  a  makeshift,  and  as  it  can  not  be  easily  held  near  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  machine, 
a  more  permanent  mounting  is  desirable.  The  most  satisfactory  mounting  for  an  accelerometer 
is  that  shown  in  figm-e  14.  Several  blocks  of  sponge  rubber  about  1^  inches  thick  are  placed 
under  and  at  the  back  of  the  instrument  and  shock-absorber  elastics  hold  it  firmly  against 
these  blocks,  thus  allowing  tho  instrument  to  move  only  a  few  millimeters,  and  yet  absorbing 
the  shocks  satisfactorily. 

OTHER  USES  OF  THE  ACCELEROMETER. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  accelerometer  has  been  used  only  in  airplane  work,  but  there  are 
many  other  problems  that  could  be  studied  to  advantage  with  this  type  of  instrument.  Perhaps 
its  most  obvious  use  is  in  the  design  of  automobile  spring  suspensions,  as  the  riding  comfort  of 
a  car  can  be  accm-ately  recorded.  A  few  records  of  this  type  have  been  taken  with  the  N.  A. 
C.  A.  instrument,  and  every  oscillation  of  the  car  springs  can  be  seen  clearly  on  the  record.  The 
riding  qualities  of  tires  could  also  be  studied  by  mounting  the  accelerometer  directly  on  the  axle 
and  running  over  a  definite  obstacle.  The  engine  vibration  can  be  studied  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  merits  of  various  types  of  motors  easily  compared.  A  longitudinal  accelerometer 
would  be  a  convenient  method  of  measuring  the  pickup  and  braking  power  of  automobiles,  and 
a  lateral  accelerometer  would  record  the  side  load  on  the  tires  when  rounding  curves. 

In  the  same  way  the  riding  qualities  and  stresses  in  steam  and  electric  cars  could  be  studied, 
particularly  as  to  types  of  rail  joints  and  switches,  and  the  banking  of  curves.  Another  use  that 
would  be  more  interesting  than  valuable  is  the  study  of  amusement  devices,  such  as  roller 
coasters,  in  order  to  furnish  data  for  new  design  and  for  advertising  purposes. 

If  a  high-period  accelerometer  is  fastened  rigidly  to  a  machine  which  is  out  of  balance,  such 
as  a  gasoline  motor,  a  curve  will  be  obtained  showing  the  unbalanced  component  acting  normal  to 
the  accelerometer  spring.  By  analyzing  this  curve  not  only  the  amount  of  the  forces  can  be 
measm*ed,  but  also  the  components  that  make  up  the  unbalanced  force  can  be  separated  and 
studied.  The  N.  A.  C.  A.  accelerometer  is  so  sensitive  to  slight  vibrations  that  the  shock  of 
hammering  or  a  slamming  door  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building  is  distinctly  recorded,  and  the 
effect  of  anyone  walking  even  lightly  in  the  same  room  is  quite  evident.  By  making  the  instru- 
ment much  more  sensitive,  which  could  easily  be  done,  it  might  be  used  for  studjnng  buikUng 
vibrations  due  to  heavy  machinery,  such  as  printing  presses,  and  to  detect  very  slight  tremors 
in  any  structure. 
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PART  I 


THE  CALCULATION  OF  PERFORMANCE  CURVES  FOR  AN  AIRPLANE  ENGINE  FITTED 
WITH  A  SUPERCHAIUaNG  CENTRIFUGAL  COMPRESSOR. 


RESUMfi,  PART  I. 

The  following  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Kernble  at  the  request  of  the  National  Ad  visory 
Conniiittee  for  Aeronautics  and  covers  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  performance  of  an  airplane 
as  affected  by  the  use  of  a  suj^ercharging  engine,  and  also  includes  a  very  thorough  discussion 
of  tiic  respective  merits  of  the  different  types  of  superchargers  that  are  considered. 

The  power  developed  by  an  aircraft  engine  under  any  given  external  conditions  can  be 
computed  approximately  if  the  normal  power  at  the  given  speed  is  multiplied  by  appropriate 
temperature  and  pressure  correction  factors. 

The  temperature  correction  factor  is  given  by  equation  (1),  which  is  taken  from  Report 
No.  45. 

When  the  intake  and  exhaust  pressures  are  equal,  it  is  best  to  use  an  equation  based  on 
the  work  of  Report  No.  46  for  the  pressure  correction  factor. 

For  unequal  intake  and  exhaust  pressures,  the  correction  factor  for  a  small  range  of  values 
may  be  taken  from  figure  2,  which  is  copied  from  Report  No.  45. 

The  temperature  rise  in  th.e  compressor,  which  has  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
power  output  of  the  engine,  can  easily  be  computed  when  the  pressure  ratio,  the  shaft  efficiency, 
and  the  heat  "radiated"  per  pound  of  air  by  the  compressor  and  discharge  pipe  are  kno^vn. 
Under  typical  conditions,  with  the  compressor  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  propeller  slip 
stream,  the  computed  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  actual  temperature  rise  to  the  theoretical  rise 
without  heat  "radiation"  is  0.864. 

The  efficiency  of  the  compressor  and  the  power  which  it  absorbs  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  air  handled  per  unit  time.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  discuss  the  variation  of  the 
volumetric  efficiency  of  the  engine  with  the  intake  temperature  and  the  exhaust  back  pressure. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  compressor  is  designed  for  operation  at  a  certain  normal  altitude 
and  normal  speed.  The  calculation  of  the  net  horsepower  available  at  the  propeller  under  these 
normal  conditions  is  particularly  simple.  In  a  numerical  example  it  is  assumed  that  the  Liberty 
engine  is  fitted  with  a  gear-driven  compressor  designed  to  furnish  sea-level  carburetor  pressure 
at  18,000  feet  and  an  engine  speed  of  1,700  revolutions  per  minute.  The  shaft  efficiency  of  the 
compressor  is  assumed  to  be  64  per  cent.     The  computed  horsepower  is  371. 

In  calculating  the  power  of  an  engine  equipped  with  a  turbine-driven  compressor,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  back  pressure  created  by  the  turbine  is  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  carburetor  pressure 
produced  by  the  blower.  The  computed  power  to  be  expected  from  a  Liberty  engine  fitted 
with  a  turbine-driven  supercharger  under  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  problem  is  394. 

In  laying  out  performance  curves  showing  the  power  to  be  expected  from  an  engine-com- 
pressor unit  at  various  speeds  and  altitudes,  the  variation  in  the  efficiency  of  the  compressor 
should  be  taken  into  account.  The  computation  is  somewhat  involved,  but  can  be  carried 
through  graphically. 
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Figure  1 1  shows  comparative  performance  curves  evaluated  in  this  manner  for  the  turbine- 
driven  cu.npressor,  the  gear-driven  compressor,  and  for  the  engine  operating  without  the  com- 
pressor. The  curves  for' the  gear-driven  installation  are  not  carried  to  the  highest  altitudes 
on  account  of  lack  of  data  regarding  the  pressure  correction  coeflicient  for  very  low  exhaust 
pressures.  Tn  cai'rving  the  computation  through  it  was  assumed  that  the  maxinmm  safe  speed 
of  the  compressor  was  tliat  reciuired  to  give  sea-level  carburetor  pressure  to  the  engine  at  18,000 
feet  when  the  crank-shaft  speed  was  1,700  revolutions  per  minute. 

Curves  showing  the  relative  fuel  consumption  at  different  speeds  and  altitudes  are  easily 
obtained  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  carburetor  of  the  engine  is  adjusted  for  maxinmm  power. 
(Cf.  fig.  13.)  Tliey  show  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  fuel  economy  at  normal  speed 
and  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet.  An  even  larger  gain  is  to  be  expected  in  practice  as  a  result  of 
avoiding  carburetor  troubles  due  to  the  low  temperatures  which  prevail  at  great  altitudes. 

1.  INTRODUCTION. 

This  report  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  set  of  calculations  made  during  the  war  on  the  probable 
performance  characteristics  of  an  airplane  whose  engine  is  equipped  with  a  supercharging 
compressor  of  the  gear-driven  type.  The  discussion  is  here  extended  to  the  case  of  the  turbine- 
driven  type  of  compressor  on  the  basis  of  the  rough  empirical  rule  that  the  exhaust  back  pressure 
created  by  the  turbine  is  equal  to  the  rise  in  the  intake  pressure  due  to  the  compressor. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  twofold.  It  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  outline  a  method  of 
predicting  the  probable  performance  curves  of  an  airplane  fitted  with  a  supercharging  centrifugal 
compressor,  and  in  the  second  place  to  apply  this  method  to  the  case  of  a  typical  modern  air- 
plane in  order  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  somewhat  meager  data  now  available, 
the  gains  which  the  use  of  a  supercharger  may  be  expected  to  bring  in  the  near  future. 

Part  I  of  the  report  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  the  performance  of  the  engine- 
compressor  unit  itself.  This  part  is  itself  separable  into  two  main  divisions.  In  the  first  of  these 
only  so  much  of  the  theory  is  taken  up  as  is  necessary  for  the  evaluation  of  the  power  which 
the  engine  and  supercharger  will  deliver  under  the  conditions  for  which  the  latter  is  designed. 
In  the  second  division  the  variation  in  the  efficiency  of  the  compressor  is  considered,  and  a  semi- 
graphical  method  of  laying  out  performance  curves  for  all  speeds  and  altitudes  is  evolved. 

2.  POWER  DEVELOPED  BY  ENGINE  WITH  KNOWN  INTAKE  PRESSURE  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

The  computation  of  the  power  developed  at  various  altitudes  by  an  airplane  engine  oper- 
ating with  or  without  a  supercharging  compressor  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  results  of  recent 
tests  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  embodied  in  Reports  No.  45  and  No.  46  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

The  power  developed  by  an  airplane  engine  at  any  given  speed  depends  on  three  externally 
variable  quantities,  viz,  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  carburetor  (intake  tempera- 
ture), the  pressure  of  the  air  entering  the  carburetor  (intake  pressure),  and  the  exhaust  pressure. 
The  variation  in  the  power  delivered  by  an  engine  with  each  of  these  quantities  has  been 
studied  in  the  tests  cited  above. 

In  order  to  determine  from  the  horsepower  observed  at  the  temperature  ^o  (F.)  the  horse- 
power to  be  expected  at  the  temperature  t,  we  niultiply  by  the  correction  factor.^ 

T^  __    HP-      _920+Jo  ,,^ 

^*     (H.P.  Sit to)~  920  + 1'  ^^ 

Wherever  the  intake  and  exhaust  pressures  of  an  engine  are  equal,  the  following  formula 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  variation  of  the  power  with  variation  in  the  common  value  of 
these  two  pressures: 


>  Cf.  Report  No.  45,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  1920,  Part  3.    It  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  use  the  above  factor  for  tem- 
peratures outside  the  range  of  its  experimental  verification. 
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Wvvo  i>  is  till*  ititakd  uiul  nxliaiist  pnwsiirc  iii  cciiliiiKiUM-H  of  iiKircury;  rj,,  iiii'l  <f/.  /'.);,  o.rt>. 
rospoctivoly  tlio  mdcliauical  (^Ilici^Muty  ami  tlui  1)iak(^  horscpowrr  at  7(5  rm.'  Tlin  above  equation 
follows  iliroc.tly  from  two  liypothoHos  stroiij^ly  su|)]»orl('(l  by  Jtcport  No.  4(1,''  viz,  (a)  that  tlio 
friction  horsopow <  r  is  in(lep(Mi(l(<nt  of  the  intake  and  exhaust  pressun^s,  and  (]>)  that  tin;  indi- 
cated iudicat(Ml  horsc^power  is  directly  ))roporli()nal  to  th(^  pressure  at  consfant  temperature. 
Kij^ure   I   shows  ip  ploKod  a<!;ainst  /*  in   accordane**  with   (2)  for   three  dillcrent  values  of  the 

mechanical  eHici(MU'y. 

The  experiments  of  Moss  '  show  that  when  a  centrifuj^al  cojn|)ressor  is  driven  by  an  (exhaust 
<ras  turbine^  of  c^aroful  dosi<>;n,  the  pressure  ris(^  generated  l)y  the  coinpn'ssor  under  tlu;  best 
coiulitions  is  ap]>r()xinuitely  (^(puil  to  the  ])ack  i)ressure  created  by  tlu;  turl)in(!.  In  order  to 
avoid  excessive  complication  in  th(^  calculations  it  will  be  assumed  throughout  this  report  that 
the  intake  and  exiiaust  ])ressures  of  an  engine  htted  with  a  turbines  driven  comi)r(!ssor  an;  always 
ociual.     Tn  adopting  this  rough   assum])ti()n  we  admittedly  overestimate  somewhat  the  per- 
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formance  to  be  expected  under  conditions  which  depart  from  the  normal.     In  the  writers 
opinion,  however,  the  error  involved  is  of  a  minor  character. 

In  the  case  of  a  gear-driven  compressor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  engine-exhaust  pressure  is 
less  than  the  carburetor  pressure,  and  the  gross  power  out]Hit  of  the  engine  depends  on  this 
pressure  difference  as  well  as  on  the  carburetor  pressure.  In  dealing  with  a  problem  of  this  type 
figure  2  may  be  used.  This  diagram,  wliich  is  taken  from  Report  No.  45,^  shows  values  of  the 
ratio  /?p  of  the  horsepower  developed  with  any  given  carburetor  and  exhaust  pressures  to  the 
horsepower  developed  when  the  two  pressures  are  each  76  cm.  of  mercury.  It  is  based  on  tests 
of  a  Hispano-Suiza  150-horsepower  engine  with  a  compression  ratio  5.3  to  1  at  1,500  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  this  speed  the  engine  hi  question  has  mechanical  efficiency  of  92  per  cent. 
Strictly  speaking  this  set  of  curves  is  applicable  only  to  engines  havmg  the  same  compression 
ratio  and  mechanical  efficiency,  but,  in  default  of  better  information,  it  may  be  used  as  a  first 
ap])roximation  for  enguies  of  other  compression  ratios  and  other  mechanical  efficiencies.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  variation  of  r^  (fig.  1)  with  the  mechanical  efficiency  for  equal  carburetor 
and  exhaust  pressures  hicreases  as  the  pressure  is  lowered.     On  this  account  the  curves  of 

'  A  summary  of  the  notation  used  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  part  of  the  report. 

»  "A  Study  of  Airplane  Engine  Tests",  by  Victor  R.  Gage,  Report  No.  48,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  1920. 

<  "  The  General  Electric  Turbo  Supercharger  for  Airplanes",  by  Sanford  A.  Moss,  Aviation  and  Aeronautical  Engineering,  VlII,  p.  147, 1920. 

»  "  Effect  of  Compression  RaUo,  Pressure,  Temperature,  and  Humidity,  on  Power,"  Part  2,  by  H.  C.  Dickinson  and  G.  V.  Anderson. 
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fi<;uro  2  may  not  bo  oxtrapolatod  to  low  pressures  aiul  used  there  for  luediaaieal  ofHeieneies 
other  than  92  per  cent  witliout  ihmger  of  serious  error. 

lu  or<l(>r  to  predict  the  perforniaucc  curxcs  of  an  ('ii<^ine  operating  at  various  altitudes,  a 
sea-level  horsepower-speed  curve  (fig.  '.i)  and  curves  showing  the  variation  in  the  mean 
atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure  with  altitude  are  needed.  Figure  4  shows  the  relation- 
ship between  temp(>rnture,  pressure,  and  altitude  recently  agi'ced  upon  as  standard  by  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments.  The  temperature-altitude  grai)h,  from  which  the  pressure- 
altitude  graph  is  computed,  diverges  quite  appreciably  from  the  curves  for  the  observed  mean 
temperature  both  for  very  small  and  very  great  altitudes,  but  not  enough  to  seriously  affect 
the  present  computation. 

Figure  5  shows  the  horsepower  of  an  average  Liberty  engine  as  a  function  of  altitude  and 
speed,  computed  from  figures  1,  3,  and  4,  together  with  the  temperature  correction  factor  of 
e<iuation  (1). 
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3.  CALCULATION  OF  INTAKE  PRESSURE  AND  TEMPERATURE  FOR  STANDARD  ALTITUDE  AND 
ENGINE  SPEED:  LIMITATIONS  ON  VALUE  OF  CARBURETOR  PRESSURE. 

In  order  to  predict  the  performance  of  an  engine  operating  with  a  superchargei-,  it  is 
further  necessary  to  know  the  increase  in  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  air  as  it  passes  through 
the  compressor.  If  the  compressor  is  gear-driven,  we  must  also  know  the  power  which  it 
absorbs.  Taking  up  first  the  rise  in  pressure,  we  observe  that  it  is  limited,  in  general,  by  two 
factors,  viz,  the  necessity  for  avoiding  "preignition"  and  the  maximum  safe  speed  of  the 
compressor.  The  power  available  for  compiession  is  practically  unlimited  either  in  the  case  of 
a  gear-driven  compressor  or  of  one  driven  by  an  exhaust-gas  turbine. 

The  experiments  of  Moss  have  already  shown  that  a  high-compression  engine,  which  is 
on  the  point  of  "preignition,"  or  pinking,  at  sea  level,  may  be  operated  with  sea-level 
carburetor  pressure  at  any  altitude  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  compressed  air.  It 
is  possible  that  higher  carburetor  pressures  can  be  used  with  high  carburetor  temperatures 
than  with  low,  but  this  point  has  yet  to  be  settled,  and  in  the  present  calculation  it  will  he 
assumed  that  the  carburetor  pressure  may  not  exceed  a  standard  sea-level  atmosphere.     It  is 
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(hat  when  tlu^  engine  and  compressor  speeds  are  kept  conslanl,  the  carhiirelor  pn*SHUre  in 
directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the;  atmosphere.  In  any  case;  there  will  he  u  certain 
maximum  altitude^  for  each  enj^ine  speed  ut  which  (Ik;  compressor  can  develof)  seu-lcvel  [)ressure. 
Above  this  altitude  (he  carburetor  pressure  and  the  net  available  horsepower  must  dro{)  off 
steadily  :tS  they  do  for  an  engine  which  is  not  e(piipped  with  n  superchar^/injr  cf)m[)ressor 
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Below  this  altitude  some  ineuiis  must  be  adopted  lor  keeping  the  carburetor  pressure  from 
exceeding  sea-level  value.  This  may  be  done  either  by  decreasing  the  compressor  speed  or 
by  throttling  the  inlet  to  the  compressor.  The  former  method  of  control  is  the  better,  if 
practicable,  since  throttling  the  inlet  leads  to  excessive  heating  of  the  air. 

4.  THE  NORMAL  ALTITUDE  AND  SPEED  OF  OPERATION. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  compressor  is  designed  to  operate  under  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  a  certain  definite  altitude,  which  we  will  designate  as  the  "normal"  altitude.  Jt 
will  further  be  assumed  that  when  engine  and  compressor  operate  at  their  norm.al  speeds  at 
this  normal  altitude,  the  compressor  will  just  develop  sea-level  carburetor  pressure  and  will 
work  with  maximum,  or  nearly  maximum,  shaft  efficiency.  The  calculation  of  the  gain  in 
power  due  to  supercharging  is  particularly  simple  for  this  one  set  of  conditions,  since  the 
hydraulic  and  shaft  ofliciencies  of  the  compressor  ma}^  be  treated  as  known  quantities. 

The  normal  speed  of  the  compressor  may  be  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  maximum  safe 
speed.  In  the  former  case  the  normal  altitude  will  be  the  maximum  altitude  for  normal  engine 
speed  at  which  the  compressor  can  develop  sea-level  pressure,  and  consequently  the  altitude  at 
54889—21 33 
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which  the  coinprossor  gives  the  maximum  increase  in  power.  At  this  altitude  the  airplane 
will  attain  the  maximum  possible  horizontal  flight  speed  consistent  with  normal  engine  speed. 

In  the  numerical  example  discussed  in  this  rejjort,  it  is  assumed  that  the  normal  compressor 
speed  is  its  maximmn  safe  speed. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  operation  of  the  compressor  under  the  normal  conditions  just 
described,  taking  up  the  general  problem  later  on. 

5.  TEMPERATURE  RISE  IN  COMPRESSOR. 

The  carburetor  pressure  is  assumed  to  have  its  sea-level  value,  i.  e.,  76  cm.  of  mercury. 
The  carburetor  temperature  can  be  computed  from  the  shaft  efficiency  if  the  heat  lost  due  to 
"radiation"  is  known.     The  method  is  as  follows: 

Let  the  subscripts  1  and  2  refer  to  the  states  of  the  air  as  it  enters  the  compressor  and 
enters  the  carburetor,  respectively.  (We  assume  that  the  carburetor  is  located  between  the 
compressor  and  the  engine.) 
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Let  P,  ^  =  absolute  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  and  centimeters  of  mercmy,  respec- 
tive eh'; 
T'=  volume  in  cubic  feet; 

T=  absolute  temperature  in  Fahrenheit  degrees: 
Cp  =  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  in  B.  t.  u.  per  pound, 

=  0.241; 
Cv  =  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  volume  in  B.  t.  u.  per  pound, 

=  0.171; 
7=^p/Cv=1.406; 
J  =  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 

=  778  foot-pounds  per  B.  t.  u. ; 
/=  input  of  mechanical  energv  per  pound  of  aii  handled; 
J/=air  flow  through  compressor  in  pounds  per  minute; 

/(=heat  radiated  per  minute  by  the  compressor  and  any  cooling  device  which  may 
be  put  bet^^  een  the  compressor  and  the  carburetor. 
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Then  the  famiHar  formula  foi  the  adiabatic  compression  of  a  perfect  gas  gives  the  rehition 

T,'-T,=-A{1\IP,)T„ 


an-'l  equation  (3)  yiekls 


/' 


j  =  C^A(PJP,)T,. 


(3a) 


A  graph  of  the  function  A  is  shown  on  figure  G.     The  ratio  of  /'  to  I  is,  by  definition,  the 
shaft  efliciency  of  the  compressor,  which  we  denote  by  Eg.     Therefore 


and 


1      h/M+Cp(T,-T,) 
E.       CpA{P,/P,yj.\    ' 

^      ^  _A{PJP,)T, h 

■^2-^1—  TT  71/ , 
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Since  tlio  hent  radiated  sliould  !)e  proportional  to  T.^  —  'J\,  wo  introduce  the  quantity  k 
defined  b\  the  relation 

h  =  k(T,-l\). 
Equation  (3)  then  becomes 

i2--li= IP >  (5) 


where 


It  is  evident  at  once  that  m  is  the  ratio  of  the  actual  temperaiaie  rise  to  that  which  ^\ould  occur 
if  there  were  no  radiation. 

The  radiation  coefficient  k  will  obvioush'  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  installation  and  also 
with  the  conditions  of  operation.  If  "the  compressor  is  mounted  behind  the  engine  where  it  is 
exposed  to  little  or  no  air  current,  the  radiation  may  be  nearly  negligible.  If  it  is  placed  at  the 
front  of  the  engine  and  ex})osed  to  the  full  propeller  blast,  the  radiation  may  be  quite  important, 
while  if  a  specially  designed  air-to-air  radiator  is  employed  the  radiation  coefficient  k  may  be 
made  as  large  as  desired,  but  at  the  expense  of  increased  head  resistance. 

An  accurate  theoretical  evaluation  of  k  for  any  given  installation  is  not  oossible,  but  some 
idea  of  its  order  of  magnitude  and  of  the  extent  of  its  variation  with  external  conditions  can  be 
obtained  from  theoretical  considerations. 

Let  us  set  ourselves  the  problem  of  computing  an  approximate  value  of  /.•  for  a  supercharging 
compressor  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  engine  vv'ith  4  square  feet  of  radiating  area  exposed 
to  the  full  \  elocity  of  the  propeller  slip  stream.  Let  the  aero]>lane  have  a  speed  of  150  miles 
per  hour  at  18,000  feet  altitude,  and  let  the  compressor  deliver  to  the  engine  700  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  at  sea-level  pressure  and  at  the  temperature  T.^.  (This  is  approximately  the 
volume  of  air  required  by  the  Liberty  engine  at  1,700  revolutions  per  minute.) 

An  analysis  of  the  recent  radiator  tests  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  shows  that  the 
coefficient  of  heat  transfer  from  a  radiating  surface  to  a  stream  of  air  is  given  \vith  considerable 
accuracy  ])y  the  empirical  equation  ® 

a=29f '^^ 


<lT' 


where  Ch  =  coefficient  of  heat  transfer  in  B.  t.  u.  per  square  foot  per  degree  Fahrenheit  mean 
temperature  difference  per  hour. 

p  =  density  of  air  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

V  =  air  speed  in  feet  per  second. 
This  equation  shows  that  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  increases  rapidly  with  the  air  speed  and 
air  density.  Now  in  practice  the  speed  and  density  of  the  air  inside  the  compressor  casing 
and  discharge  pipe  will  generally  be  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  speed  and  density  outside  the 
casing.  Consequently  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  mean  temperature  difference  between  the 
casing  and  the  external  air  will  be  a  good  deal  greater  than  the  mean  temperature  difference 
between  the  compressed  air  and  the  casing.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  but  without  making  a 
detailed  computation  of  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  from  the  compressed  air  to  the  casing,  we 
make  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  mean  temperature  difference  between  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  casing  and  the  external  air  is  three-fourths  of  the  net  temperature  rise,  T^—T^. 
We  take  the  air  speed  v  to  be  the  full  air  speed  of  the  slip  stream,  or  about  1.2  times  the  speed 
of  advance  of  the  plane.     Thus 


go 

t'=  1.2X  150x^„  =  264  feet  per  second. 


•  From  data  privately  communicated  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  R.  V.  Kleinschmidt,  formerly  •£  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 


rUHKOHMANCK    OK    MKI'I.ANKS    KQIM  IM'KD    WITH    Sn|'Klt(!l  I AIICI  N(J    KNdlNKK,  i)lo 

'V[w  n^liitivc^  (UMisil,y  of  tlui  air  ((1<(.  1)  is  0.57,  iiinl  llio  iii)S(»|iit(',  dciiHily  in  itoMnds  |)(!r  nihic  foot 
is  O.O-l.ii).     Jroiico 

<'/,,-2!>  (I  i.r))''-"":ir).r). 

Tlui  nuliatioii  (•(xidicicnt.  is  tluMcforo 

h     _4x:i5.«x(<K)^ 
'"~1\-T~  60  ^^'^• 

Tho  wcigiit  of  air  llowiii";  through  the  comi)rossoi-  in  pounds  jhm'  iiiiiniio  ia 

where  R  is  the  gas  content  for  air.     Inserting  \\\v  numerical  vahics  of  A'  and  J\,  we  ol)tain 

,    700  X  144X14.7  ^  27,800 
53.3  Tj  '  T; 


Hence  equation  (6)  becomes 

6,700 
6,700+1.78  T, 


tJ'=?r^nrn,     1    rro    rn    '  (8) 


The  carburetor  pressure  is  exactly  twice  the  intake  pressure  (see  fig.  4),  and  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  ^1  (fig.  6)  is  0.2218.  Let  the  shaft  efficiency  of  the  engine  be  0.64.  Then  (5) 
becomes 

T^.y^fi,  0.2218/ 6J00        \1  .. 

^2-^i|_i+   Qg4    \qjoO  +  1.78TJJ  ^  ^ 

The  absolute  intake  temperature  is  —5°  F.     Hence 

7^1  =  460- 5  =  455°, 
and  equation  (9)  is  transformed  into 


6,700+1.78^2 

The  root  of  this  equation  is  591.     Hence 

6,700  ^ 

^     6,700+1.78x591 

This  vahie  of  fj.  will  be  used  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  present  paper.  The  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  however,  that  ix  will  vary  in  practice  with  the  installation  and 
with  the  external  conditions,  i.  e.,  with  the  values  of  v  and  M. 

6.  POWER  ABSORBED  BY  COMPRESSOR. 

Before  making  a  specific  application  of  the  theory  to  a  gear-driven  compressor  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  power  absorbed  by  the  compressor.  The  theoretical  input  per  pound  of  air 
is  given  by  (2).     To  get  the  actual  input  we  divide  by  the  shaft  efhciency.     Thus 

The  horsepower  absorbed  ])y  the  compressor  is  accordingly 

J  MC^A{PJP,)T,  .    . 

"°~         33,000  E,  '    '  ^     ^ 
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In  order  to  evaluate  the  air  flow  ^1/ exactly,  we  introduce  the  following  notation: 
/?  =  total  piston  displacement  of  engine  in  cubic  feet; 
€  =  volumetric  efHciency  of  engine; 
iVe  =  engine  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute  of  crank  shaft; 


and 
Then 


(11)  now  becomes 


P2  =  density  of  the  air  as  it  enters  the  carburetor 

1 


ffo=^a4i^'/f'^x-?-^'^'x5'-  (.3) 


66,000  E^  R         Tj 


In  order  to  apply  the  above  formula,  an  estimate  of  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  the  engine 
must  be  made.  It  is  desirable  in  making  supercharging  calculations  to  have  an  experimental 
curve  showing  the  relationship  between  volumetric  efficiency  and  speed  at  sea  level.  Figure 
3  shows  such  a  curve  for  the  Liberty  engine.  If  experimental  data  are  not  available,  a  volu- 
metric efHciency  curve  must  be  "fudged"  with  the  aid  of  the  curve  for  the  brake,  or,  better,  the 
indicated,  mean  effective  pressure, 

7.  VARIATION    OF  VOLUMETRIC   EFFICIENCY  WITH   INTAKE   TEMPERATURE  AND   EXHAUST    BACK 

PRESSURE. 

Experiments  recently  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  altitude  laboratory,  and  privately 
communicated  to  the  writer  by  Mr,  S.  W,  Sparrow,  show  that  the  volumetric  efficiency  increases 
with  the  intake  temperature  and  also  with  the  ratio  of  the  carburetor  pressure  to  the  exhaust 
back  pressure.  The  ratio  of  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  the  Hispano-Suiza  150-horsepower 
engine  at  +10°  C,  to  that  at  — 10°  C.  is  1.022.  If  the  volumetric  efficiency  is  assumed  to  be  a 
linear  function  of  the  intake  temperature,  the  following  equation  is  easily  deduced: 

6  =  659  +  0.00054  (^-59).  (14) 

Here  t  is  the  intake  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  €59  is  the  volumetric  efficiency  for 
59°  F. 

The  experimental  data  available  (see  table  below)  on  the  variation  in  the  volumetric  effi- 
ciency with  the  ratio  of  the  intake  to  the  exhaust  pressure  are  too  meager  to  be  of  service  for 
our  present  purpose  without  the  help  of  theoretical  considerations.  We  will  therefore  proceed 
to  derive  a  theoretical  formula  containing  one  adjustable  constant  which  can  be  fitted  to  the 
available  experimental  results. 

When  the  intake  pressure  Pi  exceeds  the  exhaust  pressure  P^,  the  volumetric  efficiency  of 
the  engine  will  be  increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  residual  exhaust  gas  left  in  the 
cylinder  at  the  end  of  each  exhaust  stroke.  When  the  inlet  valve  is  opened,  the  residual  ex- 
haust gas  will  be  compressed  from  the  pressure  P^  to  the  pressure  P;.  The  new  volume  of  these 
gases  being  less  than  the  volume  of  the  compression  space,  the  volume  left  to  be  filled  by  the 
incoming  charge  is  greater  than  normally. 

To  a  first  order  approximation,  the  mass  of  the  charge  which  enters  the  cylinder  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  heat  exchange  which  takes  place  between  it  and  the  residual  exhaust  gas.  This  is 
because  the  decrease  in  the  density  of  the  incoming  charge  due  to  heat  absorption  is  offset  by 
the  increase  in  volume  available  due  to  the  cooling  and  shrinkage  of  the  residual  gas.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  wiredrawing  which  occurs  when  the  charge  begins  to  enter  the  low  pressure 
cylinder,  we  might  compute  the  effective  volume  of  the  residual  gas  as  if  it  were  compressed 
adiabatically  from  the  pressure  P;.  On  account  of  the  wiredrawing  the  rise  in  temperature 
which  accompanies  the  compression  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  for  adiabatic  compression. 
This  can  be  taken  into  account  by  assuming  polytropic  compression  with  an  appropriate  index. 


I'KIMOItMANCK    OK    AmPLANKS   KQUFITi:!)    WITII    SIM'I.IK   ll.\i:(,l.\(i    I,N(,IM:h. 
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Ltit  Fm     stn)k(^  volume  of  mm  v,y\'iiu\vr ; 

Fo^c-oinprcssion  volume  of  orio  cyliii(l<r; 
/•  =  =  coinprrsrtioM  ratio. 


'Hum 


Vc- 


V, 


This  is  tho  voluino  occupied  by  the  residual  ^as  at  th(^  prcssun'  /',..     The  vohjriu'  occupiful 
at  /'i  will  bo 

.,/n\'n       V.  /-PA". 


T 


./nV"_   V,  /PA.I 
\fJ    ~r-l\pj 


whoro  m  is  tho  iiulox  of  compression,  which  wouhl  bo  1.4  if  there  wore  no  wiredrawing,     Tho 
vohiino  to  be  filled  by  tho  incoming  charge  will  then  be 


y-^y^-M>y<^r-Mpy} 


But  with  equal  intake  and  exhaust  presaures  this  volume  would  be  simply  V^.  Hence  the 
ratio  of  the  volumetric  ofTiciency,  when  P^  and  P;  are  different,  to  the  normal  volumetric  effi- 
ciency is 


""-[^i-T^iivy]' 


(15) 


The  value  of  m  might,  perhaps,  be  computed  theoretically,  but  it  is  easier  to  treat  it  as  a 
constant  to  be  determined  empirically.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  results  of  a  short 
series  of  tests  on  the  variation  of  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  a  Hispano-Suiza  engine  with  a 
7^  to  1  compression  ratio.  In  the  fourth  column  are  tabulated  the  theoretical  values  of  o-  as 
computed  from  (15),  using  2  for  the  value  of  m.  The  agreement  is  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error  and  establishes  2  as  an  approximate  and  convenient  value  for  the  index  m. 

Table  No.  1. 


Pi. 

P-P,. 

Relative 

air  flow. 

Inches  of  mercury. 

Ejcp. 

Theor. 

25 

1.73 

1.005 

1.006 

25 

-1.73 

.99 

.995 

17.5 

1.73 

1.01 

1.008 

17.5 

-1.73 

.99 

.992 

14.5 

1.73 

1.005 

1.01 

14.5 

-1.73 

.995 

.991 

14.5 

1.73 

1.015 

1.01 

14.5 

-1.73 

.991 

.991 

Remarks. 


Engine  driven  by  dynamometer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Engine  driven  by  own  power. 

Do. 


In  the  case  of  an  engine  fitted  with  a  gear-driven  centrifugal  compressor,  Pi  is  equal  to  the 
compressor  exhaust  pressure,  Fj.     Hence  (15)  may  be  re^\Titten  in  the  form 


[r-1     r-l\Pj* 


(15a) 


In  d3aliu'^  wit'i  turbine- driven  compressors  we  shall  use  equation  (14)  for  the  volumetric 
efficiency.     For  gear-driven  compressors  this  is  to  be  replaced  by 


€  =  <r  [€59  +  0.00054  (t-o9)]. 


(16) 
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8.  APPLICATION  TO  LIBERTY  ENGINE,  GEAR-DRIVEN  COMPRESSOR. 

Lot  us  assuino  a  ghar-drivon  contrifufTal  compressor  having  a  maximum  shaft  oflicioucy  of 
04  per  coiit  and  ca])al)lo  of  (loul)hug  the  carl)iirctor  ])r(>ssuro  of  tlio  Liberty  engine  when  engine 
and  com])ressor  arc  working  at  their  normal  speeds.  Wo  iiKiuire  regardhig:  (a)  The  volume 
of  air  which  the  compressor  must  be  designed  to  handle;-  (h)  the  horsepower  required  to  drive 
the  compressor  under  normal  conditions;  and  (c)  the  net  gain  in  power  of  the  engines  when 
coupled  wnth  the  compressor  at  the  "normal  altitude." 

(a)  The  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  determinhig  the  value  of  k  (cf.  latter  part 
of  art.  5).  The  normal  pressure  ratio  behig  2:1,  the  normal  altitude  must  be  that  for  wliich 
the  barometric  pressure  has  half  its  sea  leA^el  value,  i.  e.,  18,000  feet.  The  corresponding  in- 
take temperature  is  -5°  F.,  or  455°  absolute  (cf.  fig.  4.)  The  value  of  A{PjPi)  is  given  })y 
figure  6.     Inserting  numerical  values  into  equation  (5),  we  obtahi  136°  as  the  net  temperature 


.30 
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.26 
.24 
.22 
.20 

.16 
./6 
./4 
./2 
./O 
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.04 
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rise  in  the  compressor.  Hence  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  carburetor  is  131°  F., 
or  591°  absolute.  The  normal  speed  of  the  Liberty  engme  is  1,700  revolutions  per  minute  and 
its  piston  displacement  is  0.96  cubic  foot.  With  the  aid  of  these  numerical  values  we  reduce 
(12)  to  the  form 

0.96  X  1700  X  14.7  Xl44e 


M- 


2X53.3X591 


=  54.8e. 


The  normal  value  of  the  volumetric  efficiency  at  1,700  revolutions  per  minute,  and  with  a  car- 
buretor temperature  of  about  59°  F.,  is  0.85.  The  compression  ratio  of  the  engme  is  5.42. 
Hence  the  corrected  volumetric  efficiency  for  131°  F.  and  a  2  to  1  pressure  ratio  is  (cf.  equation 
(16)): 

e=  (0.85 +  0.00054X72)  (1.226-0.226  V3'2), 
=  0.95 


I'KKIOKMANCI',    Ol'    Al  lil'l  ,A  N  KS    l'.(^  I :  I  l'l'i:i  i    WITH    SI  H'KIK   1 1  AltOI  NC    KN(ilNKH.  f)  1 !) 

'V\\o  coric^spoiidiii;^  viiliii^  of   ,1/  is  ■)'2  pounds  per  iniiiiitc,     'Tliis  is  ii  liUl(!  j^n-iibfr  than  tin;  vjiliW! 
^ivcii  l>y  Mill  ii|)|)r()xiimil,(!  fonmilii  (7). 

Let  (J  (lcMU>(<>  Mid  iiilukd  xoliiiiu'  for  l\\(\  compmsMor  iti  nihic  fed  pc^r  iiiiiiiil,('.     Q  is  ('(piul  to 

yl/'diviiUnl  hy  Mm^  (Iciiisily  ol"  lln^  iiir  ciitcM-iuj^  Mk*  (•(Uiiprcssor.      Ki<^iir(!  I  i^ivcs  0.57  us  tlir-  rclativji 

dorisity  at   IS, ()()()  feet.     TIk^  con-cspondiiii^  absolute  dcmsity  is  ().()4;Ut  poniidH  per  r-uhir-,  fcx^t. 

Ilouco 

52 

0=  ..  /.  1../^.  ^  1  ,l-*'i  (;ul)ic,  f(U!t  \H'V  iriiimti!. 
*       ().()4.iu 

Tlio  abovo  intake  vohnuo,  tlio  uonnal  spood,  and  uorjiial  prcHsure  ratio  arc  tlic  tlircn  funda- 
niontal  quautitios  which  (h^tormiiie  (he  (hisigii  of  tlio  conijjrcssor. 

(/>)  All  the  quantities  \vhi(dj  enter  into  the  ri^dit-hand  jnenil)er  of  (!;})  are  now  known. 
The  numericnl  vahu^  of  If,  {•oni])uted  from  this  formula  is  46.5  horsc^powor. 

{(')  Ijet  //,;  denotes  th(^  gross  hors(^pow(M*  (hn'elo])ed  l)y  th(»  engine  with  the  intake  pressun; 
and  temj)erature  1\  and  7 2,  res])ectively,  and  with  the  exhaust  pressure  /*,.  Tin;  tcsmjxirature 
correction  factor,  equation  (1),  is 

920  +  59  _ 
^'"920  +  131~"-^'^^- 

The  ])ressure  oorrcH'tiou  factor  for  a  76  cm.  intake  ])ressure  and  a  .'^8  cm.  exhaust  jiressure  is 
1.06.  (See  fig.  2.)  The  normal  power  developed  by  the  engine  at  1,700  revolutions  per  minute 
is  423.     llencG  the  value  of  Ha  is 

//u  =  423X1.06X0.931  =417.5  horsepower. 

Subtracthig  the  power  required  to  drive  the  compressor,  we  obtain  the  net  power  available  for 
driving  the  propeller,  wliich  is 

77=417.5-46.5  =  371  horsepower. 

9.  TURBINE-DRIVEN  COMPRESSOR. 

As  previously  stated,  we  assume  equal  intake  and  exhaust  pressures  for  the  turbine-driven 
compressor.  Under  the  normal  working  conditions  just  considered,  these  pressures  will  have 
the  common  value  76  cm.  The  pressure  correction  factor  drops  out,  and  the  net  power  becomes 
equal  to  the  gross  power.     Thus 

H=Hc.  =  423  X  0.931  =394  horsepower. 

Since  the  pressure  correction  factor  for  the  volumetric  efficiency  drops  out,  the  normal 
volume  of  air  which  the  turbine- driven  compressor  must  be  designed  to  handle  is  a  little  less 
than  that  for  the  gear-driven  compressor.     The  numerical  value  is 

^  =  1,115  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

We  may  estimate  the  weights  of  the  gear-driven  and  turbine-driven  compressors  at  75 
and  100  pounds,  respectively.  The  weight  of  the  engine  without  the  compressor,  dry,  is  844 
pounds.  Hence  the  weight  per  horsepower  at  18,000  feet  with  the  compressor,  works  out  to 
be  2.48  pounds  per  horsepower  and  2.40  pounds  per  horsepower,  for  the  gear-driven  and  turbine- 
driven  jobs,  respectively.  The  weight  per  horsepower  without  the  compressor  at  this  altitude 
is  4.5.  Thus  the  reduction  in  the  weight  per  horsepower  ratio  due  to  the  compressor  is  44.9 
per  cent  and  45.7  per  cent  for  the  gear-driven  and  tm'bine-driven  jobs,  respectively. 

10.  CALCUL.\TION  OF  PERFORMANCE  CURVES:  COMPRESSOR  THEORY. 

In  order  to  extend  the  calculation  to  other  than  normal  conditions  and  to  draw  up  per- 
formance curves  for  the  engine  compressor  unit  at  all  altitudes  and  speeds,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  use  of  the  characteristic  curves  for  the  shaft  and  hjalraulic  efficiencies  of  the  compressor.^ 

'  See  article  on  Centrifugal  Compressors  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Loewenstein  in  Marks's  "  Mechanical  Engineers'  Handbook." 
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E\|)('iiiii('iit  shows  that  tlicso  efricioncios  depend  primarily  on  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  intake 
air  to  the  speed  of  the  compressor.  This  ratio  is  called  the  quantity  coefhcient,  and  will  be 
designated  by  the  symbol  q. 

q  =  Q/N. 

It  is  convenient  to  plot  the  efhciencies  as  ordinates  against  values  of  g  as  abscissae,  as  in  the 
charaeteristie  curves  sliown  in  figure  7. 
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The  fundamental  formula  which  determines  the  pressure  rise  is 


.07 


(17) 


where  E^isi)  =  hydraulic  efficiency; 

g         =  acceleration  of  gravity; 

Wa       =  peripheral  speed  of  compressor  impeller  in  feet  per  second. 
The  other  symbols  have  already  been  defined.     Since  the  peripheral  speed  is  proportional  to 
iV,  the  above  equation  can  be  rewritten  as 


where  a  is  a  constant   for  any  given  compressor.     Solving  for  P^lPy,  we  obtain 


(18) 


(19) 
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111  oi-dcr  l<)  iis(>  llw^  iihovc  ('(|iial  ii»ii  lor  tin'  (Irlcnnimil  idii  (»f  /',//',,  or  lo  UHd  (T))  to  fvaliiaf* 
ilu^  ciiihiiicldr  Icinpciat  IMC,  il.  is  iiccrHsary  ••<>  ciilciilalr  I  lie  vhIih-  of  the  (|iiiuifif.y  rocdicicnf, 
</.  To  Miis  (Mul  \\c  divide  (12)  by  N/i,  wlicir  />,  denotes  the  deiiHity  of  the  iiir  entering  the  eoin 
pressor,    and   ol)taiii 

Tlie  ri«;lit-liand    lueniber  involves  unknown  (|uanliti<'s  which  inuHl  he  eliniinuU-d   hefore   (20) 
can  1)(^  soIvcmI  for  q. 

In  carry in<];  out  lliis  elimination  we  have  two  cases  to  consider.  (I)  In  the  case  of  a  tur- 
in(>-drivcn  compressor  working  at  an  altitude  below  its  nornnil  altitud<'  of  operation,  tlic 
sp(M>(l  of  tlio  compressor  will  be  adjusted  to  give  sea-level  carburetor  jjnssure.  In  tliis  case, 
the  intake  pressure  being  known,  the  pressure  ratio  is  known,  and  the  speed  A'  must  be  eiimiruvted 
from  e(|uati()ns  (IS)  and  (20)  in  order  to  solve  for  q.  (II)  In  the  case  of  a  g<'ar-driven  corn- 
jM-i  ssor  operating  at  any  altitude,  or  of  a  turbine-driven  compressor  operating  above  the  normal 
altitud(^  the  speed  of  the  compressor  is  determined  either  by  the  gear  ratio,  or  by  th(!  maximum 
safe  speed  of  the  compressor,  and  the  pressure  ratio  is  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated 
from  (Miuations  (18)  and  (20). 

11.  CASE  1.  TURBINE-DRIVEN  COMPRESSOR:  PRESSURE  RATIO  GIVEN. 

Consider  first  the  case  where  the  pressure  ratio  is  known.     Eliminating  iV  between  (18) 

and  (20),  we  obtain  

_DN,P,T       I  a  EM 
^~    2    P,T,^yl    AT,  ' 

.    .      .      T 
Eliminating  ,J  by  means  of  (5)  the  above  becomes 


?  = 


2    P 


2     /«^h(y)         1 
,'V    AT,   [1+   mAI 


or 


2^AT,P,_        ^s(«?)V^b(g)  ,21) 

DN^e^aP,     q[EM)+I^A{PJP,) 

The  right-hand  side  is  a  function  of  g  and  (PJP,).  The  left-hand  side  is  sensibly  independent 
of  q,  and  its  value  is  easily  calculated.  In  computing  the  value  of  e,  we  combine  (16)  with  (5), 
and  obtain 

t  =  <^rf59  +  0.00054{T/l+^V519}1  (22) 

In  this  equation  Eg  may  be  treated  as  a  constant  without  serious  error. 
It  is  convenient  to  introduce  the  notation 

^(n    PIP)^ ^M^JM .  (93) 

m,t^2lt'0     q[EAq)+y.A{PJP,)]  ^~'^^ 

HPJP.,  T„  K)  =  —-^^§7"^'  p;  (24) 

Equation  (21)  then  becomes 
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To  solve  this  c(iuation,  a  set  of  curves  showing  <^  us  a  function  of  7  for  various  constant 
vahics  of  1\,/I*i,  may  l)e  (h'awn,  as  in  figure  S.  The  value  of  ^  can  be  computed  directly  from 
(24).  To  find  q  we  simply  follow  the  line  1/  =  ^  horizontally  across  to  the  point  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  appropriate  value  of  P2/P,  and  note  the  corresponding  a})scissa. 

JFaving  calculated  the  quantity  cooflicicnt  in  this  manner,  the  shaft  efhcicncy  can  l)e 
foimd  fi-()iu  figure  7,  and  ccpiation  (5)  employed  to  determine  the  temperature  at  the  car])uretor. 
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The  remainder  of  the  computation  for  the  horsepower  of  the  engine-compressor  unit  is  similar 
to  that  already  carried  out  for  the  normal  conditions  of  operation  in  article  8. 


12.  NUMERICAL  APPLICATION. 

To  illustrate  with  a  numerical  example,  we  assume  the  turbine-driven  engine  compressor 
unit  of  the  problem  of  article  8.  The  constant  a  of  equation  (18)  can  be  computed  from  the 
data  already  assumed  for  normal  operation  at  18,000  feet  altitude.  The  normal  speed  of  the 
compressor  is  22,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The  normal  intake  volume  is  1,115  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  Hence  the  normal  value  of  the  quantity  coefficient  is  0.0507  and  the  normal 
hydraulic  efficiency  is  0.69.  The  normal  pressure  ratio  is  2,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  A 
(fig.  6)  is  0.2218.  The  normal  absolute  intake  temperature  (fig.  4)  is  455°.  Solving  (18)  for  a, 
we  obtain 


a- 


AT, 


0.2218  X455__« 
0.69 X  (22,000)2     ^^^^^  -^    • 


l'KKI'(li;.M  ANCI'.    <i|      AlKl'I.ANKS    I'.CU  '  I  I'lMI  i     Willi    S  I '  I'I'.ltC  1 1  A  !!( ;i  N'C    I'.N'CI  VKS.  fj'i''. 

rns(M-tin<j;  {\\o  iiiiiii(>rical  \  iiliKis  of  (>■  ninl  />  iii  (24),  vvo  oUliiin 

3.7HHy^  A'J\     /',  /oi'i 

^"       N„e      ■  r,  ^^^^ 

(Vivili^  Kh  llici  consliuil   Niiliic  ().('>l,  |niMiii^  a  <'(|ii)il  lo  iinily,  ninl  ;;i\iii;;  n  tlic  vuluc  |)if\  loiihl  y 
computcMl,  \i/,,  ().S()I,  \\(>  icdiicd  ("22)  to  IIm^  foiiii 

e  =  <8„  +  0.()()()r)l[7',(l  1  l.M5.'l)  -olO).  (25) 

h'igiiro  S  shows  tlu>  0     (/  ciiivcs  plotted  from  (2;{)  for  m'  0.864. 

Lot  us  apply  Ihcso  formulas  aiul  curves  to  tlic  problem  of  the  determination  of  the  jjowcrr 
dolivorod  by  the  euf^ine  and  turbino-drivcn  (•om|)rosHor  at  1,800  revoluticjns  ])er  minute  and  an 
altitiule  of  10.000  feet. 

The  intake  pressure  (iig.  4)  is  52.1  cm.  of  mercury,  and  the  pressure  ratio  required  to  give 
aoa-level  carburetor  pressure  is  accordingly 


From  lijxuro  6 


/y/>,  =  70/52.1  =  1.46. 


V^='')  =  0.1156. 

The  volumetric  efficiency  at  59^  F.  and  1,800  revolutions  per  minute  (fig.  3)  is  0.83,  and  the 
compressor  intake  absolute  temperature  at  10,000  feet  is  483.4°.     Then  by  (25) 

e  =  0.83 +  0.00054[483(1  + 1.35X0.1156) -519]  =  0.8505. 

Equation  (24')  yields 

^  3.788V0. 1156X483  _  ,  ^  f,- 
^     1800X1.46X0.8505  * 

The  corresponding  value  of  q  (fig.  8)  is  0.0561.  The  compressor  speed,  ecpiation  (18),  is  16,810 
revolutions  per  minute.  Its  shaft  effi.ciency  (fig.  7)  is  0.6345,  and  the  absolute  carburetor 
temperature,  eciuation  (5),  is 

^2  =  483(1 +0.864x0.1156/0.6345)  =559°. 

Hence  the  temperature  correction  factor,  equation  (1),  is 

9^0  +  59^ 
*     920  +  99 

The  sea-level  horsepower  at  this  speed  is  445.  Hence  the  power  at  1,800  revolutions  per  minute 
and  10,000  feet  altitude  is 

j&  =  0.961X445  =  427.5. 

13.     CASE  II.  TURBINE-DRIVEN  COMPRESSOR:  ROTATIONAL  SPEED  GIVEN. 

Consider  next  the  case  N\here  the  compressor  speed  is  known  and  the  pressure  ratio  is  un- 
known.    In  this  case  P2/P1  must  be  eliminated  from  (20)  by  means  of  (19).     Then 

D    N    T        r  ]\J2-\3.46     . 

2=^Vr!l^  +  "  /':h(g)fj.  (26) 

Combining  equations  (5)  and  (18),  we  obtain 


X 
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Eliminating  T^\T^  from  (26)  by  means  of  (27)  leads  to  the  following  equation: 

n  Y2-1  3.48 

^^^T^TT,       E^{q)h-\    '  (28) 

In  order  to  calculate  e,  we  combine  (16)  with  (27),  and  obtain 

Here  again  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  treat  Ey^jEs  as  a  constant.  A  further  simplification 
results  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  turbine-driren  compressor,  now  under  consideration, 
a  is  always  imitv.     It  is  convenient  to  introduce  the  notation 

V^'^'emtA 
f(.Ve,iV,r,)«— ^ f ^^.  (31) 

DNA  659+ 0.00054  (^Ti- 519 +  /x«i\''|^) 
Iben  (28^  reduces  to 

f(iVe,  i\^rj=x(2,^J-  (32) 

To  solve  this  equation  a  set  of  curves  showing  x  as  a  function  of  g  for  various  constant 
values  of  N^/T^  is  drawn  up,  as  on  figure  9.  The  value  of  f  for  an}-  particular  case  can  be  com- 
puted directly  from  (31;,  since  f  does  not  involve  q.  To  find  q,  we  proceed  as  in  Case  I.  Follow 
the  line  //  =  f  horizontally  across  to  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  appropriate  value  of 
A^V^i  and  note  the  corresponding  abscissa. 

WTien  q  is  known,  the  pressure  ratio  can  be  found  at  once  from  (18)  and  figm-e  6.  Com- 
bining equations  (5)  and  (18),  we  obtain 

7>r,  +  MaA'^^^-  (33) 

Equation  (33)  serves  for  the  determination  of  the  temperature  rise,  and  the  calculation  of  the 
horsepower  is  carried  through  as  before. 

14.     NUMERICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THEORY  FOR  CASE  II. 

We  illustrate  the  above  theory  with  a  nimierical  example.  Consider  the  operation  of  the 
engine-compressor  unit  of  the  preceding  examples  above  the  altitude  of  normal  operation.  For 
maximum  power  the  compressor  v.ill  operate  at  its  maximum  safe  speed,  22,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  under  all  conditions.  The  values  of  ^  and  a  are  0.864  and  0.303  X  10-*,  respectively. 
Figure  9  shows  the  x  —  q  curves  obtained  from  (30).  Giving  Ei,/Eb  the  value  1.077,  equation 
(31)  reduces  to 

.     45,800 

^      A^e k9  + 0-00054  (r,- 383.5)  i'  ^^ 


Equation  (33)  becomes 
and  (18)  takes  the  form 


T2  =  T,  + 126.7  Ei,  (q)iE,(q),  (35) 

^  =  146.8  £'h(2)/T,.  (36) 


I'i'iiii'oKM ANci;  oi'  Aii;i'i,ANKs  i;qi : I i'i'i:it   uirii  SI  i'i.i!<iiAii(iiN(;  i-;n<;inkh. 
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Lot  us  iLso  the  al)()V(i  ('([nations  to  (n'alinil.c  tli(?  |»o\v(>r  (UOivorcd  hy  iho  (Mi'^in(j  at  40,000  fc(!t 
and  1,1)00  rovolntions  jxt  miiuilc.  h'loni  /iiL'nni  I  tin?  t(iin;»'ratiir(i  '/',  in  .'170..'')''.  TIk!  valiui 
oC  f,  (Mination  (ii-H,  is  liS.!)r).  A'/'/',  is  I.2Sr)Xl(»".  I[('nc(<  tli(!  (inantity  (•()(.(Iic,i(!Mt,  (/,  (fi^?.  ii) 
is  ().()r)r)l.  A'i,//'^H  ('ij^-  7)  is  \A)i)C),  and  tlx?  carhnnitDr  lc,ni|)(!nitnr(?,  (;([nHl,ion  C.'i.')),  is  l'.)'/'  ahso- 
hito.     Th      t(Mn|)(iratnr(^   cornu^tion    factor,  (M^natioii  (1),    is    1.02.^).     Tliu   hydraulic   cdicitjiujy 
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(fig.  7)  is  0.678,  and  the  corresponding  vahie  of  A,  equation  (.36),  is  0.2645.  The  pressme  ratio 
(fig.  6)  is  2.251.  The  compressor  intake  pressure  (fig.  4)  is  14  cm.  of  meicury,  and  the  car- 
buretor pressure  is  accordingly  ,31.5  cm,  of  meicury.  The  mechanical  efficiency  at  70  cm.  and 
1,900  revolutions  per  minute  is  0.855  (fig.  3),  and  the  pressure  correction  factor  (fig.  1)  is  0.315. 
The  sea-level  horsepower  is  453,  and  consequent!}'  the  horsepower  under  the  conditions  assumed  is 

//  =  453X1.025X0.315  =  146. 

Complete  performance  cmves  for  the  Liberty  engine  fitted  with  a  turbine-driven  compressor, 
and  worked  out  in  the  above  manner,  are  shown  on  figure  10. 

15.  THE  GEAR-DRIVEN  COMPRESSOR. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  gear-driven  type  of  compressor  is  that  by  its  use  the  engine 
can  be  made  to  develop  a  high  power  at  great  altitudes  with  a  low  exhaust  pressure.  Such  a 
low  exhaust  pressure  involves  a  correspondingly  low  exhaust  temperature  and  should  materially 
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increase  the  life  of  tlic  cxliaust  valves,  which  would  be  comparatively  short  in  an  engine  equipped 
with  a  turbine-driven  compressor  and  operated  continuously  with  sea-level  intake  and  exliaust 
pressures.  It  also  seems  not  improbable  that  if  the  mechanical  problem  of  designing  a  sli])ping 
clutch  whicli  will  take  excessive  acceleration  stresses  from  the  gears  can  be  solved,  the  gear- 
driven  type  of  compressor  will  prove  tlie  more  durable  of  the  two. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  computation  of  article  9  predicts  that  the  net  power  available  per 
unit  weight  from  a  given  engine  operating  with  a  gear-driven  compressor  at  its  normal  altitude 
is  about  3  per  cent  less  than  the  net  power  available  from  the  same  engine  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, with  a  turbine-driven  compressor.  If  this  result  be  accepted  as  correct,  the  case  for 
the  gear-driven  compressor  would  seem  to  be  a  poor  one. 

The  simplest  mechanical  arrangement  for  a  gear-driven  compressor  involves  a  single  set  of 
gears  and  a  constant  value  for  the  ratio  of  the  compressor  speed  to  the  engine  crank-shaft  speed. 
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This  lack  of  flexibility  is  an  aJdlLional  distinct  disadvantage  which  might  possibly  be  overcome, 
in  part,  by  the  use  of  a  two-speed  gear,  or  through  the  use  of  a  constantly  slipping  clutch.  The 
mechanical  difficulties  involved  in  these  forms  of  speed  control  are  great,  however,  and  in  view 
of  the  proved  feasibility  of  the  turbine-driven  compressor,  neither  arrangement  will  be  considered 
here. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  carburetor  pressure  from  rising  above  sea-level  value  at  low  altitudes 
with  a  gear  driven  compressor,  it  is  necessary  to  disconnect  the  compressor  entirel}',  or  to  throttle 
the  air  at  the  inlet  to  the  compressor.  In  our  computation  of  performance  curves,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  means  are  provided  for  inlet  throttling  at  moderate  altitudes.  The  horsepower- 
altitude  curve  for  each  speed  is  then  divided  into  three  parts,  viz,  a  portion  db  (see  fig.  11)  for 
the  lowest  altitudes  where  the  compressor  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  at  all,  and  is  assumed  to 
be  disconnected,  a  portion  6c  over  which  the  compressor  is  assumed  to  be  throttled  at  the  inlet 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  carburetor  pressure  at  the  constant  value  76  cm.,  and 
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finally,  II  |)<»il.itin  nl  Cor  (lie  liij^iicst  iiK  il.iidcs,  wlicrc  no  itilcl,  I  lirid.Miri^  is  ncc'CHHury,  iumI  vvIktc 
the  cjirhmclor  |)icssiiic  is  l(vsfl  l-luni  ni  sen  \i\\v\. 

L(>t  us  consider,  (irst,  the  i('<^i()n  uwv  u  liicli  irijcl,  Mirottlinj^  is  ncrcssury,  K.  will  he  usHurru'd 
that  tlio  kiiu'tic,  oncrf^y  (l('V(>li)|)('(l  hy  the  air  as  it  passes  through  the  throttle  vulve  is  ifnmediately 
converted  into  heal.  Then  the  teinperatui'e  of  the  air  as  it  eji1,ers  the  coinpi'essor  will  he  sensihiy 
e([ual  to  th(^  tenipcMature  of  the  external  atnios|)here.  'I'he  carhnretor  j)ressiire,  is  known,  hut 
the  pressure  of  th{^  throttled  air  I*,  is  not,  so  that  th(r  j)n'ssure  ratio  must  Ix;  treated  us  an  un- 
known ([uantity.  Since  th(>  speed  of  thcr  cotiij)rossor  is  known  IIm'  nielliod  of  coiMpntirif^  the 
([Uiintity  coedicient  is  practically  tlu?  saIn(^  as  for  the  tiirhine-driven  compressor  ah()\  <•  I  he  nomiiil 
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altitude  of  operation.  The  one  difference  is  that  the  quantity  a,  which  gives  the  pressure  cor- 
rection to  the  volumetric  efficiency,  does  not  reduce  to  unity.  Equation  (32),  which  was  used 
for  the  determination  of  the  c^uantity  coefficient  g,  is  replaced  by 


r.=x(g,0 


where 


Ti^ 


f(iVe,iV,T,) 


(37) 
(38) 


The  value  of  a  is  to  be  computed  from  (15a),  P^  being  identified  with  the  pressure  of  the  external 
atmosphere.  When  g  is  evaluated  by  means  of  (37)  and  a  x — 1  chart,  such  as  figure  9,  the  com- 
pressor efficiencies  are  determined,  and  equation  (18)  is  used  to  calculate  the  carburetor  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  correction  factor  and  the  pressure  correction  factor  are  taken  from 
equation  (1)  and  figure  2,  respectively. 

The  product  of  the  normal  sea-level  power  into  the  temperature  and  pressure  correction 
factors  is  the  gross  horsepower  developed  by  the  engine.  From  this  must  be  subtracted  the 
power  absorbed  by  the  compressor,  which  may  be  computed  from  the  following  equation,  de- 
rived by  combining  (13)  and  (18): 


(39) 


54889—21 34 
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In  c()m|)u(.in<;  (he  jx'rfoiniancc  curves  foi-  the  region  wliei'e  inlet  tlirottling  is  not  necessary, 
Pj  is  an  unknown,  and  Pe  is  to  be  identified  with  7\.  a  can  not  be  determined  until  the  value  of 
q  is  known.  We  therefore  substitute  from  (19)  into  (15a)  and  obtain  the  following  expression 
for  a  in  terms  of  q  and  N'/T^: 

r  1    r  N-^n-i-JS 

'^  =  ,^-^-3lLl+«^»>(?^7;J-  (40) 

Equation  (32)  is  replaced  by 


^=x(^'y} 


(41) 
A     -«  1/ 

where 

x,(?,^)^x(«,^;)[^-,4t(i  +  «'^.(s)f;X"]-  (42) 

The  computation  of  q  and  of  the  temperature  correction  factor  then  goes  through  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  The  pressure  ratio  is  determined  from  figure  6  and  equation  (18).  Figure  2 
is  used  to  determine  the  pressure  correction  factor,  and  the  gross  horsepower,  compressor  horse- 
power, and  net  horsepower  computed  as  l)efore. 

Figure  11  shows  a  set  of  predicted  performance  curves  for  the  Liberty  engine  e([uipped  with 
a  gear-driven  compressor,  calculated  by  the  method  described  above.  In  arriving  at  this  set 
of  curves  (dot-and-dash  lines)  it  was  assumed  that  gear  ratio  was  11.6:1,  making  the  com- 
pressor speed  22,000  revolutions  per  minute  (maximum  safe  speed)  when  the  engine  runs  at 
1,900  revolutions  per  minute.  For  convenience  in  computation  the  same  compressor  was 
assumed  as  in  the  calculations  for  the  turbine-driven  job.  As  we  have  already  shown  (Art.  9) 
that  the  gear-driven  compressor  should  have  a  slightly  larger  volume  capacity  than  the  turbine- 
driven  compressor  for  normal  operation  on  the  same  engine,  it  is  evident  that  our  method  of 
procedure  involves  a  slight  handicap  to  the  gear-driven  job,  when  operating  at  its  hignest  speed. 
This  handicap,  which  consists  in  assuming  compressor  efficiencies  which  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  maximum  obtainable  efficiencies,  is  small,  however,  compared  with  the  differences 
between  t.ie  outputs  of  the  gear  driven  and  turbine  driven  arrangements,  and  does  not  mate- 
rially aftect  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  schemes.  For  comparison  the  performance  curves  for 
the  turbine-driven  supercharging  unit  and  for  the  engine  without  the  compressor  are  also  shown 
on  figure  11.  The  curves  of  the  gear-driven  compressor  are  not  carried  to  very  great  altitudes 
because  the  pressure  correction  factors  involved  lie  outside  the  chart  of  figure  2. 

Figure  1 1  shows  that  at  low  speeds  for  all  altitudes,  and  at  all  speeds  for  medium  altitudes, 
the  gear-driven  compressor  without  speed  control  produces  much  less  power  than  the  turbine- 
driven  compressor.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  involved  in  the  gear 
drive,  the  turbine-driven  compressors  alone  will  be  considered  in  the  remainder  of  this  report. 

16.  FUEL  CONSUMPTION. 

The  formulas  for  the  temperature  and  pressure  correction  factors  w^hich  we  have  used  are 
based  on  tests  in  which 'the  carburetor  was  adjusted  for  the  maximum  fuel  economy  consistent 
with  maximum  power.  The  corresponding  fuel  consumption  curves  must  a(;cordingly  pre- 
suppose carburetor  adjustment  for  maximum  power  at  all  altitudes.  The  investigations  of 
Mr.  P.  S.  Tice  *  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  the  mixture  ratio  which  gives  maximum 
power  is  independent  of  the  barometric  pressure,  and  we  therefore  base  our  computation  of  fuel 
economy  on  the  assumption  of  a  constant  air-fuel  ratio.  Powder-altitudes  and  fuel-economy 
curves  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  carburetor  is  adjusted  for  maximum  fuel  economy 
would  be  of  value,  but  data  for  their  computation  are  not  available  at  present. 

Let  the  subscript  s  indicate  quantities  pertaining  to  operation  under  standard  sea  level  con- 
ditions (76  cm.  pressure  and  59°  F.).     The  relative  fuel  consumption  for  a  constant  mixture  ratio 

8  "Carbureting  Conditions  Characteristic  of  Aircraft  Engines,"  by  P.S.Tice,  Report  No.  48,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  1920. 
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In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  refer  the  fuel  consumption  for  any  given  speed  under  high 
altitude  conditions  to  the  fuel  consumption  at  the  same  speed  on  the  ground.  Then  (43) 
becomes 


r.  f.  c. 


H  e,  P,  T, 


(44) 


As  a  check  on  the  above  formula  we  insert  Table  2,  which  gives  a  comparison  of  computed  and 
experimental  values  of  the  relative  fuel  consumption  at  low  pressures.  The  experimental 
values  are  taken  from  Report  No.  46  ("A  Study  of  Airplane  Engine  Tests"  by  Victor  R.  Gage). 
The  temperature  was  the  same  for  all  the  tests  and  the  intake  and  exhaust  pressures  were  in  all 

cases  equal.     Hence  the  factors  TJT^  and     reduce  to  unity  and  drop  out  of  the  computation. 
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Table  2 — Computed  and  experimaital  values  of  relative  fuel  consumption  of  Hispano-Suiza  150  horsepower  engine  at 

low  pressure. 


Ground. 

10,000  feet. 

20,000  feet. 

30,000  feet. 

Engine 

. 

speed. 

Com- 

Experi- 

Com- 

Experi- 

Com- 

Experi- 

Com-       l^xpori- 

puted. 

mental. 

puted. 

mental. 

puted. 

mental. 

putcd.      mental. 

1,300 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.025 

1.10 

1.087 

1.21 

1.26 

1,500 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.04 

1.105 

1.091 

1.19 

1.27 

1,700 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.03 

1.10 

1.091 

1.20 

1.213 

1,900 

1.00 

1.00 

1.045 

1.  013 

1.10 

1.122 

1. 233 

1.269 

2,100 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.047 

1.14 

1.14 

1.284 

1.314 

Tho  very  appreciable  discrepancies  in  tlie  above  table  are  presumably  to  be  attributed  lo 
the  uncertainty  of  a  carburetor  setting  for  maximum  power.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
tendency  is  for  the  experimental  values  to  exceed  the  theoretical  ones  for  the  lowest  pressures 
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(greatest  altitudes).  This  tendency  would  bo  greatly  augmented  under  flying  conditions  at 
great  altitudes  as  a  result  of  the  very  low  temperatures  and  consequent  poor  carburetion  an.l 
distribution.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  using  (44)  we  will  underestimate  the  fuel 
consumption  at  great  altitudes  for  the  engine  without  the  supercharger.  wSince  the  carburetor 
pressures  and  temperatures  for  the  supercnarging  engine  are  relatively  high,  however,  the  above 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  estimated  fuel  consumption  for  the  engine  compressor  unit. 

Figure  13  shows  curves  giving  the  relative  fuel  consumption  of  the  Liberty  engine  with 
and  without  the  supercharging  compressor  at  all  altitudes,  as  computed  from  (44).  The  great 
waste  of  fuel  at  high  levels  is  very  evident.  Its  physical  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  the 
power  drops  off,  the  mechanical  losses,  which  are  assumed  to  be  constant  for  each  speed,  use  up  a 
larger  and  larger  percentage  of  the  energy  of  th«  fuel.  The  supercharging  compressor,  by 
maintaining  tho  power,  maintains  the  mechanical  efficiency. 

The  actual  value  of  the  supercharging  device  as  a  means  for  saving  fuel  is  best  seen,  how- 
ever, when  we  are  in  a  position  to  plot  curves  showing  the  fuel  consumption  per  mile  instead 
of  per  brake  horsepower  hour.     This  subject  wiU  be  taken  up  in  the  second  part  of  the  report. 


i'i;i;i'(>i!i\iA\('i';  oi'  aiiii'lanks  K(iiMi'i'i:i)   with  smiKiiAitciiNc  i;n(;inj<;.s.  F)'.',\ 

SUMMARY  OF  NOTATION  FOIt  WWW  I, 

'V\\o  siihscripLs   1   iiiid  2  ntUiv  t<>  llio  stato  of  tlio  air  as  it  onUjrs  tlio  (!()nij)r()HHf)r  and  tlio 
carhurdlor,  rosjxuitivoly. 

/*t  =  t(Uiil)(watiir((  cori'dciioTi  factor  for  liorsopowctr  of  origino. 
rp  =  pi'ossur(i  coiidcdoii  factor  for  (U(uiil  intake  niid  cxiiaiist  j)n»HHuros. 
/?p  =  ])rcssiirc  (U)rr(u*.tion  factor  for  iiru»|iial  intake  and  cxliaiist  pnwsiiroH. 
p,  P  -air  |)r<issurc  in  cm.  of  mercury  and  j)ounds  |)or  s(|uarc  foot,  r()S|)octiv(!ly. 
/*(,  y\,  -  on<^inc  intake  and  (vxhaust  |)ressures,  respectively. 

<,  7'=  I^'ahreiduut  and  absolute  Kalir(inlieit  temperatures,  rospoctivoly. 
F=  volume  in  cubic  foet. 

Ii  =  <^iiH  constant  for  air  in  engin(H>r's  units  (  =53.34). 
p  =  density  of  air  (dry)  in  ])ounds  per  cubic  foot. 
Cp  =  s])ecilic  lieat  of  air  at  constant  ])ressur(!  in  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  (  =0.241). 
Cv  =  s])ecilic  heat  of  air  at  constant  volume  in  B.  t.  n.  per  j)()und  (  ^0.171). 

,  J  =  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  =  778  foot  pounds  per  B.  t.  u. 
Q  =  compressor  intake  volume  in  cubic  foot  por  minute. 
M=  air  flow  through  compressor  in  pounds  por  minute. 
7,  /'  =  energy  input  of  compressor  por  pound  of  air  (actual  and  theoretical). 
T'3  =  theoretical  carburetor  temperature  (adiabatic  compression). 

^  =  hoat  radiated  por  minute. 
Ch  =  cocflicient  of  lioat  transfer  in  B.  t.  u.  per  square  foot  por  degree  Fahrenheit  mean 
temperature  diirerence  per  hour. 
'y  =  air  speed  in  foot  por  second. 
]c  =  h/(T,-T,). 

Es  =  shaft  efficiency  of  compressor, 
i^h  =  hydraulic  efficiency  of  compressor. 
iV=  compressor  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute. 

g'  =  Q/iV=  quantity  coefficient. 
'Wa  =  peripheral  speed  of  impeller  of  compressor  in  feet  per  second. 

^=  acceleration  of  gravity. 
/7c  =  horsepower  absorbed  by  compressor. 

T7  =  mechanical  efficienc}'  of  engine. 

e  =  volumetric  efficiency  of  engine. 

<r  =  ratio  of  volumetric  efficiency  for  actual  intake  and  exhaust  pressures  to  volumetric 
efficiency  for  equal  intake  and  exhaust  pressures. 

r  =  compression  ratio  of  engine. 
F8  =  displacement  volume  for  one  piston  in  cubic  feet. 
D  ^  total  piston  displacement  of  engine  in  cubic  foot. 
Vc  =  compression  volume  in  cubic  feet. 
iVe  =  crankshaft  speed  in  revolutions  por  minute. 
J/o  =  gross  horsepower  developed  by  engine. 
77=  net  horsepower  available  for  driving  propeller. 

For  the  definitions  of  tho  remaining  symbols  see  the  equations  indicated  in  the  table  below: 

Symbol <p  \p  X  f  fi  Xi 

Equation (23)         (24)         (30)         (31)         (38)         (42) 
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THE  CAL(  I'LATION  OF  AIRPLANE  PERFORMANCE  FROM  THE  ESTIMATE!)  PER- 
FORMANCE CURVES  OF  ENGINE  AND  COMPRESSOR.' 


UfiSUMfi,  PART  II. 

II"  tJio  lioiili  lonk  from  Mio  gas  tiirhinc  and  exhaust  pipos  to  tin*  water  jackets  is  preventer), 
and  if  Mu>  cooling  system  is  kej)t  under  a  constant  pressure  independent  of  that  of  tlu^  atmos- 
plier(\  no  additional  radiator  (H[uipment  should  he  required  when  a  superciuirging  compressor 
is  fitted  to  an  airj)hine  engine. 

The  total  additional  weight  of  the  propelling  plant  due  to  the  use  of  a  supercharger  is 
estimated  at  about  120  i)()un(ls. 

A  method  of  estimating  airplane  performance  at  altitudes  with  the  aid  of  curves  for  the 
"reduced"  thrust  horsepower  available  and  required,  is  developed.  This  method  simplifies 
the  graphs  of  the  thrust  horsepower  rerpiircd  at  altitudes,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  com- 
paring the  performance  of  planes  of  different  sizes,  wing  loadings,  and  propelling  plant  charac- 
teristics, which  have  the  same  lift  and  drag  coefficients. 

Two  methods  for  drawing  curves  of  the  thrust  horsepower  available  with  a  variable 
pitch  propeller  are  indicated. 

Horizontal  flight  speed  and  maximum  climbing  speed  curves  for  the  LePere  two-seater 
figliter  when  e([uipped  with  supercharging  and  nonsuperciiarging  engines,  and  with  both  fixed 
blade  and  variable  pitch  pro])ellers,  are  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  the  estimated  j)erformance 
curves  for  the  Liberty  engine  with  turbine-driven  supercharging  compressor  shown  on  figure 
10,  part  1. 

Altitude-time  curves  at  maximum  climbing  rate  are  plotted  for  the  LePere  when  equipped 
with  each  of  the  four  types  of  propelling  plant  just  mentioned. 

Curves  showing  the  relative  fuel  economy  (i.  e.,  relative  distance  traversed  per  pound  of 
fuel)  with  the  engine  wide  open  at  all  altitudes,  are  plotted  and  discussed. 

A  supercharging  installation  suitable  for  commercial  use  is  described,  and  it  is  showTi  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  compressor  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  a  considerable  increase  in  carrying 
capacity  can  be  effected  simultaneously. 

The  outcome  of  the  investigation  is  distinctl}-  favorable  to  the  use  of  a  supercharging 
compressor  as  a  means  for  obtaining  better  performance  for  both  military  and  nonmilitary  air- 
planes. The  variable  pitch  propeller  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  supercharger,  but 
is  not  essential  to  its  utility. 

In  an  appendix  the  writer  derives  a  theoretical  formula  for  the  correction  of  the  thrust  coeffi- 
cient of  an  airscrew  to  offset  the  added  resistance  of  the  plane  due  to  the  slip  stream  effect. 

I  A  summary  of  the  notation  for  Part  II  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  part. 
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1.    INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  second  part  of  the  report,  the  estimated  performance  curves  for  the  engine  with  tur- 
bine-driven supercharger  are  applied  to  the  discussion  of  airphxne  performance  at  great  altitudes. 
The  methods  of  calculating  altitude  performance  curves  are  of  general  application,  although 
they  are  particularly  convenient  for  the  treatment  of  the  specific  problem  liere  under  discussion. 

Tlie  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  methods  of  computation  can  omit  articles  4,  5,  6, 
and  the  major  portion  of  article  8. 

The  appendix  on  "The  correction  of  the  propeller  thrust  coefficient  for  the  slip  stream 
resistance"  has  only  an  indirect  connection  with  the  supercharging  problem. 

2.   RADIATOR  EQUIPMENT  FOR  AIRPLANES  WITH  SUPERCHARGERS. 

In  the  recent  trials  of  the  General  Electric  turbine-driven  supercharger  on  tlie  LePere  air- 
plane, additional  radiator  equipment  was  needed,  over  and  above  that  required  for  the  engine 
without  the  compressor.  Calculation  shows,  however,  that  in  the  future  we  may  expect  to 
dispense  with  this  excess  radiator  equipment.  A  primary  reason  for  the  use  of  a  large  radiator 
with  the  General  Electric  supercharger  has  been  that  there  is  a  considerable  heat  leak  from  the 
gas  turbine  and  the  exhaust  manifolds  to  the  water  jackets.  Suitable  heat  insulation  should 
reduce  this  leak  to  negligible  magnitude  and  so  greatly  decrease  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  radiator. 

The  heat  radiated  per  square  foot  of  radiator  area  per  unit  time  is  proportional  to  the 
mean  temperature  difference  between  the  water  and  the  air,  and  to  the  0.83  power  of  the  product 
of  the  density  of  the  air  and  the  speed  of  advance.-  The  area  required  under  any  given  condi- 
tions should  be  roughly  proportional  to  the  power  of  the  engine  and  should  vary  inversely  as 
the  rate  of  heat  transmission  per  unit  area.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  power  of  the  engine 
remains  nearly  constant  from  sea  level  up  to  the  maximum  altitude  at  which  sea-level  car- 
buretor pressure  is  obtainable.  At  this  altitude  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  air  to  the  power 
developed  by  the  engine  has  its  least  value.  Hence  if  the  radiator  is  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  heat  to  be  dissipated  at  sea  level  and  also  at  this  critical  altitude,  it  should  be  large 
enough  for  all  altitudes. 

Let  us  therefore  compute  the  ratio  of  the  radiator  area  S  required  at  the  maximum  alti- 
tude for  sea  level  carburetor  pressure,  to  the  area  Sf,  required  at  the  ground.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  from  the  preceding  paragraph  that  this  ratio  is 

where  /7=  horsepower  of  engine, 
t  =  temperature  of  air, 

t'  =  mean  temperature  of  water, 

F=  speed  of  advance, 

(7  =  relative  density  of  air, 
and  the  subscript  „  indicates  sea  level  values. 

In  radiator  calculations  for  altitude  work  it  is  customary  to  assume  that  the  difference 
between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  to  be  kept  con- 
stant as  the  atmospheric  pressure  changes.  The  lowering  of  the  boiling  point  as  the  pressure 
drops  off  then  largely  compensates  for  the  decrease  in  the  air  temperature,  and  greatly  reduces 
the  available  temperature  difference  at  great  altitudes.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  put  the 
cooling  system  under  a  constant  pressure,  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  wall  not  vary 
with  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  our  calculation  will  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  such  a  fixed  radiator  pressure. 

» Of.  articles,  Parti. 


rKltl'OKMANCi;    OK    Alltl'LANKS    liliUl  i'rKll    WITH    sri'l  licii  AiiCIVC    i;\-(:iN'KK.  n.'if) 

('(iiisidiM-  I  lie  spdcial  ciiso  of  llio  Liberty  diif^iiM^  iiiid  I  iirMiM'-driven  foiiiprcsHor  (ImcuHHud 
'n  rmi,  I.  'V\\o  crilicnl  nlliliido  i.s  IS, ()()()  foet.  Accordiiij^  lo  (i^^iiri!  -1  tlu;  iiwiiti  fnui-uir  iciu- 
ponitunvs  at  soa  lovol  and  IS, ()()()  fcot,  am  5!)"  F.  and  f)  '  K.,  [((sixu'ljvc.ly.  Wo  jussiiriic  (liut 
(ho  moan  walor  l(Mii|)(Ma(ni(^  is   IS'J"   F.,  or  '.W  Ichs  llinii   the  nea  hivel  hoiliiij^  point.     'J'hen 

V-<     1S2  -rii) 

The  relative  density  of  the  air  at  1S,()()()  feet  is  O.f)?,  while  that  at  sea  level  is  l)y  dcifinition  unity. 
Wo  assume  the  speeds  of  advance  at  soa  level  without  (he  compressor  and  at  IS, 000  fcset  with 
the  compressor  to  1)0  1.3S  miles  an  hour  and  !()()  miles  an  hour,  resj)ectivoly.  (This  assumption 
will  be  juslilied  later  on.)  The  horsepowers  at  sea  level  and  IS, 000  feet  for  normal  speed  ^ij,'. 
11,  1700  ilivolutions  per  miinite)  are  Vir)  and  :V,)F)  respectively.     Then 


|  =  ||?X0.658 


(o^OT«T"=°««2- 


This  shows  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  above  calculation  the  required  radiator  area  should 
not  bo  increased  by  the  use  of  a  supercharging  compressor  unless  there  is  a  heat  leak  from  the 
turbine  to  the  water  jackets. 

If  the  radiator  is  kept  at  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
small  increase  in  radiator  area  is  needed.     The  temperature  factor  becomes 

and  the  relative  radiator  area  required  at  18,000  feet  is 

1  =  1.043. 

Such  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  4  per  cent  in  the  radiator  area  would  not  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  performance  of  an  airplane.  In  the  calculations  which  follow  we  will  assume, 
however,  that  the  radiator  area  is  not  increased  by  the  use  of  the  supercharging  compressor. 

3.  ADDITIONAL  WEIGHT  DUE  TO  SUPERCHARGER. 

The  one  handicap  to  airplane  performance  involved  in  the  use  of  a  supercharger  is  addi- 
tional weight.  We  estimate  the  weight  of  the  compressor,  turbine,  and  mountings  at  100 
pounds  for  the  special  case  considered  in  part  1.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  propeller 
would  be  about  20  pounds,  making  a  total  additional  weight  due  to  the  supercharger  of  about 
120  pounds. 

The  weight  of  the  compressor  would  not  vary  greatly  wath  the  size  of  the  engine  to  which 
it  is  fitted.  Consetiuently  the  greatest  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  horsepow^er  to  the  weight  is 
to  be  expected  in  supercharging  with  large  engines. 

4.  CALCULATION  OF  AIRPLANE  PERFORMANCE  CURVES  FOR  GREAT  ALTITUDES:  REDUCED  THRUST 

HORSEPOWER  AND  REDUCED  SPEED  OF  ADVANCE. 

The  method  which  we  shall  employ  for  computing  altitude  performance  curves  is  new  in 
part. 

The  simplest  means  for  finding  the  maximum  horizontal  flight  speed  and  maximum  climb- 
ing speed  at  sea  level  is  to  draw  up  curves  showing  the  thrust  horsepower  available  and  re- 
quired for  propulsion  as  functions  of  the  speed  of  advance.  The  high  speed  intersection  of 
these  two  curves  gives  the  maximum  horizontal  flight  speed  of  the  airplane,  and  the  maximum 
difference  of  the  ordinates  of  the  two  curves  is  usually  taken  to  be  the  maximum  power  avail- 
able for  climbing.  In  order  to  use  this  method  for  altitude  performance  calculations  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  up  a  pair  of  curves  for  the  horsepower  required  and  available  at  each  altitude 
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considered.  If  n  compiirison  of  the  performances  of  the  same  airplane  when  equipped  with 
two,  or  more,  different  propcllinj^  plants  is  desired,  a  further  complication  arises  from  the  fact 
that  any  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the  machine  modifies  the  set  of  curves  for  the  required 
horsepower.  In  order  to  avoid  this  undue  multipHcation  of  <2;raj)hs,  we  will  substitute  for  the 
actual  thrust  horsepower  and  actual  speed  of  advance  two  ([uantities  which  we  shall  call  the 
"reduced  thrust  hoi-sepower"  and  the  "reduced  speed  of  advance."  When  this  is  done  the 
whole  set  of  curves  for  the  thrust  horsepower  required  at  different  altitudes  l)y  similar  machines 
of  dilfcrent  weights  collapses  into  one.  A  simple  slide  rule  calculation  suffices  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  maximum  horizontal  flight  speed  under  any  given  conditions  when  the 
reduced  maximum  horizontal  flight  speed  is  known. 

Let  V,  F  =  speed  of  advance  (relative  to  air)  in  miles  per  hour  and  feet  per  socond,  respec- 
tively; 
^  =  wing  area  in  squaxe  feet; 
a  =  angle  of  attack; 
d  =  angle  of  climb ; 

p  =  density  of  air  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot; 
gf  =  acceleration  of  gravity  =  32.16  feet  per  second  per  second; 
y  =  lift  of  machine  in  pounds; 
X  =  drag  of  machine  in  pounds ; 
/{■y(a)  =lift  coefficient  for  entire  airplane; 
/4(a)  =drag  coefficient  for  entire  airplane. 
Then  from  the  definition  of  the  lift  and  drag  coefficients  we  have 

Y  =  ^-^^Ky{a)  (2) 

X  =  4-^Z,(a).  (3) 

9 

For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that  the  propeller  thrust 

is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  speed  of  advance. 

Let   ir  =  total  weight  of  airplane  in  pounds; 

T=  propeller  thrust  in  pounds. 

Then 

Y=W  cos  0.  (4) 

T=  X  +  Y  tan  d.  (5) 

Substituting  Y  K^{a)/Ky{a)  for  X  in  (5),  we  reduce  it  to  the  form: 

J'=  Y[KAa)/Ky{a)  +tan  6].  (6) 

The  elimination  of  Y  between  (4)  and  (6)  then  gives 

T=  ^y\^-^^^  cos  0+sin  el'  (7) 

Let  Ht=  thrust  horsepower  required  for  steady  flight  with  the  angle  of  attack  a  and  the 
angle  of  climb  6. 
Then 

H^=  T'F/550  =  ]^[|f«]  cos  .+sin  e}  (8) 


This  is  the  first  of  the  two  fundamental  equations  of  our  theory.     The  second  is  obtained  by 
combining  (2)  amd  (4).     It  is 

i.  (9) 

■.yvo:) 


VWg  cos  6 


I'KKI'OIIMANCK   (il-    AII!l'l,ANr.S    IK^l  1 1 1'1'KI)    WITH    SlJl'KKCI  I  AltfJI  N(i    KNfHNFfl.  fy'.i'J 

'V\\^^  iiIk»\(i  (i(|iiiiLi()r)s  ill  {,\\o  piinuiiotdr  a  can  Ixi  usod  l,o  [dol,  tlio  curvo  Hliowiri^^  tlio  nilutioiiHliip 
l)(»t\V(i(Mi  {,\hi  Llinist  li()rs()j)(>W()r  ro([MinMl  niid  tluj  spood  of  iidvunco  for  nriy  npocifiod  un^lc  of 
cliinl). 

Siihstihitiii}^  froiii  (D)  iiiL(r(.S)  uiid  roiirj'aii^in^,  wo  ol)l,ui[i 

Kourrangomont  of  (9)  itsolf  yiolds 

V    h^-'    I g  cos  6 

Tlio  ri<j;lit  Imnd  sido  of  oacli  of  tlio  equations  (10)  and  (1 1)  is  a  function  of  a  and  0  ind(;p(!nd<!nt 
of  tho  donsily  of  the  air  and  tlio  wciglit  of  tho  macfiino.  This  fact  suggests  tlio  dofinitions  of 
tho  "roducod  tlirust  liorsopowor"  and  tho  "reduced  speed  of  advance"  whicli  wo  shall  adopt. 
Let  w  denote  the  wing  loading  (  W/A)  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  We  define  the  "reduced 
thrust  horsepower  required"  Iii  and  the  "reduced  speed  of  advance"  u  by  means  of  the  equations 


^'-ii'V^' 


(12) 


u 


=  P^;  =  0.6818F^.  (13) 

Here  Ht  =  horsepower  required  for  pro ;)\dsion  at  the  altitude  and  speed  of   advance  under 

consideration 

Then  equations  (10)  and  (11)  yield 

,         1       IgcosefK^a)  .1  ,     ^ 

^*=550V  X(«)UT«)y''''  ^^'''^  ^J  ^^^^ 

.  =  0.6818^^^^.  (15) 

(14)  and  (15)  niight  be  used  as  they  stand  for  the  determination  of  the  maximum  speed  oi  ad- 
vance at  different  climbing  angles.     We  shall  be  interested,  however,  only  in  the  case  of  hori 
zontal  llight  for  which  they  reduce  to 

3.867 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  (16)  and  (17)  that  the  relationship  between  h  and  u  for  horizontal 
flight  depends  only  on  the  lift  and  drag  coefficients  of  the  airplane,  and  is  independent  of  its  size 
and  weight,  and  also  of  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  it  flies. 

The  lit,  u  curve  for  any  given  machine  or  family  of  machines  may  be  plotted  from  the  para- 
metric equations  (16)  and  (17),  or  it  may  be  derived  from  tlie  Ht,  f7  curve  for  any  given  set  of 
conditions  if  one  is  obtainable.  For  example,  figure  14  shows  the  thrust  horsepower  required 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  LePere  two-seater  fighter  in  horizontal  flight  at  sea  level  as  a  function 
of  the  speed  of  advance  U.  Inserting  in  (12)  and  (13)  the  numerical  values  of  p,  W,  and  w 
applicable  to  this  particular  case,  we  obtain 

ht  =  2A8xlO-^nt, 
and 

u  =  0.0905  U. 
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Figure  15  shows  the  curve  for  the  reduced  thrust  horsepower  required  derived  from  figure 
14  by  means  of  the  foregoing  equations. 

Let  77,'  {l(>noto  the  maximum  tlirust  horsepower  available  at  the  speed  of  advance  C^when 
the  density  of  the  air  is  p,  and  lot  It/  denote  its  reduced  value,  i.  e.,  let 


^''^'wylw 


(18) 


7(,'  differs  from  hi  in  that  it  depends  on  tlie  density  of  the  air,  the  weight  of  the  machine,  etc.  Its 
value  for  any  given  airplane,  propelling  plant,  and  air  density  can  be  calculated,  however,  and  a 
series  of  curves  can  be  laid  out  showing  Jit'  as  a  function  of  u  for  various  altitudes.  Such  a  set  of 
curves  for  the  Liberty  engine  with  turbine-driven  supercharging  compressor  on  the  Le  Pere  plane 
is  shown  on  figure  15.  The  method  of  plotting  these  curves  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
article.     For  the  present  we  will  concern  ourselves  only  with  thoir  use. 

The  maximum  speed  of  horizontal  flight  is  that  speed  for  which  the  maximum  thrust 
horsepow^er  available  is  equal  to  the  thrust  horsepower  required.     But  when  Ht  equals  77t'  it  is 
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obvious  that  lix  must  equal  li^  .  Hence  the  reduced  value  of  the  maximum  horizontal  flight 
speed  at  any  altitude  is  the  value  of  u  for  the  point  where  the  curve,  y^litiu),  for  the  given 
altitude  crosses  the  curve,  ?/  =  ^t  (w).  To  get  the  actual  horizontal  flight  speed  from  its  reduced 
value,  we  make  use  of  (13). 

For  example,  the  reduced  value  of  the  maximum  horizontal  flight  speed  at  30,000  feet  given 
by  figure  15  is  8.5.  The  w^eight  of  the  machine  as  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  compressor  is 
3,770  pounds.  The  wing  loading  is  9.625  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  density  of  the  air  at 
30,000  feet  is  0.02866  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Hence  the  actual  maximum  horizontal  flight 
speed  at  30,000  feet  is  " 


V 


=  8.5^ 


9.625 
0.02866^ 


155.5  mi./hr. 


The  maximum  climbing  speed  is  also  easily  calculated  with  the  aid  of  the  curves  for  the 
reduced  thr'ust  horsepower  available  and  requu-ed  for  horizontal  flight.  In  accordance  with 
common  practice  we  make  the  approximate  assumption  that  the  maximum  horsepower  avail- 
able for  climbing  is  equal  to  the  maximum  difference  between  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  for 
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3      4       6       6       7       a       3      to     //     /2     /3     /4     /S    /6     /7 
F/'ff,  /S.  /deduced  Speed  of  Advance. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  (19)  let  us  again  consider  the  airplane  and  power  plant 
of  figure  15,  at  30,000  feet.     The  maximum  value  of  (/</  —  ^t)  is  0.00099.     Hence 


Fo  =  33 ,000  X  0.00099-Jq^q2866  ^  ^^^  feet/minute. 

5.    METHOD  OF  PLOTTING  CURVES  FOR  THE  THRUST  HORSEPOWER  AVAILABLE:    5.    FIXED  PRO- 
PELLER BLADES. 

The  form  of  the  curves  showing  the  reduced  thrust  horsepower  availahle  as  a  function  of  the 
reduced  speed  of  advance  is  conveniently  calculated  by  a  method  described  by  Bau'stow  and 
Co  ales.-' 


'"Notes  on  the  Prediction  and  Analysis  of  Aeroplane  Performance,"  by  L.  Bairstow  and  Lieut  J.  D.  Coalcs,  British  Advisory  Committee 
or  Aeronautics,  Reports  and  Memoranda  No.  474,  May,  1918. 
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Let  Q  =  propeller  t()r([ue  in  pounds-feet; 

7i  =  propeller  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute; 

Z)  =  propeller  diameter  in  feet; 

P  =  experimental  mean  pitch  in  feet. 
The  torque  coefficient  q^  is  defined  by  the  following  equation:^ 

The  dirnensionless  quantity  q^  is  a  function  of  Vlu.I),  or  of  F/wP,  which  is  to  a  first  approxi- 
mation independent  of  the  propeller  size  for  a  family  of  similar  propellers.  The  propeller 
efficiency,  which  we  denote  by  tj,  is  also  a  function  of  VjnP.  In  order  to  make  the  computa- 
tion by  the  method  here  described,  it  is  necessary  to  have  curves  showing  q^  and  -q  as  functions 
of  VInP  for  the  propeller  employed.  (In  the  future  the  quantity  VInP  will  be  denoted  by 
the  single  symbol  a). 

The  power  absorbed  by  the  propeller,  i.  e.,  the  brake  horsepower  of  the  engine  H,  is  related 
to  the  torque  coefficient  by  the  following  simple  equation:* 

550.9^  con 

2o  =  2^^~3jj5-  (21) 

It  is  easy  to  compute  from  this  equation,  and  the  curves  for  q^  and  r;  as  functions  of  <t, 
the  propeller  efficiency  and  the  speed  of  advance  corresponding  to  any  given  set  of  values  for 
n,  H,  p,  and  D.  To  do  this  we  first  calculate  the  value  of  q^  from  (21).  The  q^,  a  curve  gives 
value  of  cr,  and  the  speed  of  advance  is  then  computed  from 

V=nPa.  (22) 

The  propeller  efficiency  for  the  same  value  of  o-  is  taken  from  the  t],  a  curve.  The  thrust  horse- 
power available  at  the  speed  V  is  then 

E^  =  'nE.  (23) 

We  are  interested  in  the  computation  of  the  reduced  speed  of  advance  and  the  reduced 
thrust  horsepower  available.  In  order  to  get  these  reduced  values  directly,  we  substitute 
from  (22)  and  (23)  into  (12)  and  (13).     The  resulting  expressions  are 


u  =  0.QS2nPaJ^,  (24) 


■  f     vS    Ip 


Assuming  a  series  of  different  values  for  n,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  form  of  the  u,  lit   curve 
from  equations  (21),  (24),  and  (25). 

Example. — Let  us  compute  the  Jit,  u  curve  for  the  Liberty  engine  with  turbine-driven 
supercharger,  as  installed  on  the  Le  Pere  two-seater  fighter,  for  a  propeller  with  fixed  blades 
at  an  altitude  of  30,000  feet.  We  assume  the  propeller  efficiency  and  torque  coefficient  curves 
shown  on  figure  16.®     The  ratio  of  the  experimental  mean  pitch  (in  ffight)  to  the  diameter 

<  Note  that  this  deflnition  differs  from  that  adopted  by  Durand  in  Reports  14  and  30  (National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
1917  and  1919).    The  relation  between  ?c  and  the  Durand  coefficient  is  shown  by  equation  (26),  q.  v. 

i  Cf.  Bairstow  and  Coales,  loc.  cit.,  equation  14. 

6  These  curves  were  not  derived  from  experimental  tests  on  any  definite  propeller.  They  were  drawn  up  from  the  Bairstow-Coales-Betts 
empirical  formulas  for  the  torque  and  thrust  coefficients  (British  Advisory  Committee  tor  Aeronautics,  Reports  and  Memoranda  No.  474,  Appen- 
dix) with  the  aid  of  the  meager  data  available  on  the  propeller  used  in  the  test  of  the  Le  Pere  two-seater  fighter  on  Aug.  15,  1918.  The  assump- 
tion of  a  maximum  efficiency  of  a  little  over  80  percent  is  pure  guesswork. 

The  curves  are  intended  to  show  the  effective  values  of  the  torque  coefficient  and  of  the  propeller  efficiency  in  flight.  The  determination  of 
these  effective  values  involves  corrections  for  body  interference  and  for  the  additional  resistance  of  the  body  due  to  the  slip  stream.  The  first  of  these 
corrections  consists  in  a  simultaneous  increase  in  effective  pitch  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller.  The  correction  for  the  slip  stream  consist  s 
in  a  scaiuig  down  of  the  thrust  coefficient  curve  in  a  manner  described  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
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for  l\\r  fii,iiiil\'  of  |)i(»|)('ll('rs  spccilicd  l»y  l.licsc  ciiivcs  is  iiSMiiincfl  (o  he  I .()('».  In  (.idf-i-  l-liat  a 
l»i(»l»cll('i-  of  I  lie  rmiiily  spccilicd  by  IIk^sc  curves  sliiili  hold  I  lie  speed  of  llie  siipcreliiiij^in^  eri^irio 
down  (()  I.SOO  rcvoliilioMs  per  iiiimilc  iil.  IS, ()()()  feel,  nlhliide  wil-li  ii  speed  (»f  iidviirie.e  of  \r,2 
miloa  |)cr  hoiii-  (<f.  Ii<i;.  '2'2)  i(.  is  necessary  I'liiil,  its  dianiel-er  sliall  he  10.51.  'I'liis  is  iar^^c!  for 
practical  purposes,  hul,  that  fact  need  not  concern  us  in  the  j)i-esent  theonitical  discus.sion. 
The  density  of  the  air  at  ;{(),()()()  feet  bcin^^  O.O-JSOO  j)()undH  per  cubic  fool,  cfj[Uution  {21) 
reduces  to 

<7c(<t)=0.7567//w-'.  (21'; 


The  pitch  of  the  propc-iler  is   11.17  feet,  and  (Mpiations  ('J  I )  and   (25j   become 

/u'  =  1.44GXlO-''r;H. 


(240 
(250 


The  coniputatiou  of  tho  u,  h\  curve  for  this  altitude  is  summarized  in  the  accompanyiripj 


table. 


Table  [i. 


No. 
R.  P.  M. 

n. 
R.  P.  S. 

H. 

(Fig.  10.) 

Qo. 
(Equa- 
tion 21'.) 

(riB'l6.) 

u. 
(Equa- 
tion 24'.) 

(Fig' 16.) 

h', 
(Equa- 
tion 25'.) 

1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 

26.67 
28.  33 
30.  00 
31.67 

234 

24t) 
253 
252 

.00933 

.  00818 
.00708 
.0060 

0.519 
.66 
.752 
.825 

5.76 
7.78 
9.4 
10.9 

0.712 
.795 
.805 
.761 

24.1 
28.3 
29.4 
27.7 

6.  THRUST  HORSEPOWER  AVAILABLE  WITH  VARIABLE  PITCH  PROPELLER. 

There  are  two  methods  of  drawing  up  curves  for  the  reduced  horsepower  available  with 
a  variable  pitch  propeller.  The  first  and  more  accurate  method  requires  experimental  curves 
for  the  torque  coelFicient  and  efliciency  at  various  blade  settings,  such  as  those  given  by  Durand 
for  propeller  96  in  Report  No.  30  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics.  The  second  method  makes  use  of  approximate  empirical  formulas 
due  to  (Miss)  Betts,  Mettam,  Bairstow,  and  Coales,  and  requires  only  a  minimum  of  data  regard- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  propeller  at  the  particular  blade  setting  which  gives  maximum 
efficiency. 

Method  I.  A  complete  set  of  curves  for  the  efficiency  and  torque  coefficients  at  various  blade 
settinqs  available. — We  assume  that  the  propeller  is  to  be  adjusted  so  that  under  all  conditions 
the  engine  is  permitted  to  revolve  at  tlie  speed  of  maximum  power.  The  diameter  being  chosen, 
let  it  be  required  to  draw  up  a  graph  of  the  reduced  horsepower  available  as  a  function  of  the 
reduced  speed  of  advance  for  some  definite  altitude.  Equations  (21),  (24),  and  (25)  still  hold, 
but  the  propeller  setting  and  pitch  for  any  given  speed  of  advance  is  unknown. 

The  method  is  as  follows:  The  torque  coefficient  ^c  is  computed  from  (21).  The  torque 
coefficient  Qc,  as  defined  bA^  Durand,  is  related  to  ^c  by  the  equation 


Qc 


lOOOge 


g{  VJnDy 


(26) 


(We  assume  that  the  available  data  is  in  the  form  of  curves  for  Qc  and  77  as  functions  of  V/(jiD)). 

Qc  is  calculated  from  (26).     Since  V/nD  is  a  known  quantity,  the  Qc  curves  (see  Plate  XIX, 

Report  No.  30,  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics) 

together  with  the  value;  of  Qc  for  the  given  conditions  fix  the  blade  setting.     The  propeller 

V 
efficiency  can  then  be  determined  by  interpolation  from  the  77,  — r^  curves.     (See  Plate  XIII, 

Report  No.  30.)     Finally  the  reduced  thrust  horsepower  available  and.  the  reduced  speed  of 
advance  can  be  computed  from  (25)  and  (13),  respectively. 
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Method  IJ.  Use  of  empirical  formulas  for  thrust  and  torcjue  coefficients. — The  method  of 
computation  here  hriefly  described  is  due  to  Miss  A.  D.  Betts  and  H.  A.  Mettarn^  It  has 
the  advantage  over  the  method  described  above  that  it  requires  a  minimum  of  information 
regarding  the  propeller.  The  only  data  needed  are  the  absolute  maximum  of  efPiciency  for  the 
propeller,  the  experimental  mean  pitch  corresponding  to  the  maximum  ofTiciency  and  the 
torque  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  maximum  efficicMicy. 
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The  method  is  based  on  the  following  empirical  formulas  for  the  thrust  coefficient,  the 
torque  coefficient,  and  the  efficiency  of  any  fixed  blade  propeller: 


/irqgc  =  1.1042-0.838(T"', 
1   ^  ^Um  . 


(27) 
(28) 
(29) 


Here  ^c  is  the  thrust  coefficient  as  defined  by 


(30) 


'  Miss  A.  D.  Betts  and  H.  A.  Mettam,  "  Empirical  Formulse  for  a  Variable  Pitch  Airscrew,  with  Applications  to  the  Prediction  of  Aeroplane 
parformance,"  British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Reports  and  Memoranda,  No.  474,  February,  1919. 
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A',,  1111(1    A',  tifo  coiisdinls,  wliild  I''  (n)  is  (loliiicd  \)\    llic  (>(|iiii  I  ion 


I'\o) 


a-a^ 


0.828   -  0.n25(r'' 
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Cil) 


Fi<»m-(^  17  shows  curves  of  /♦'  (a)  mid    A',,7o. 

'X\\{.\  iil)()\'(i  rdiiiiiiliis  hold  for  vnriahh>  pitch  j)roj)('lhirs,  if  i(,  he  iiiKhsrstood  thiit  A't  nnd   A',, 
(h^pond  on   iJio  pitch.      I^cl,  Tjm; /'m,   '">•'    /I'l     (hMiot(%   nwptictivoly,   tho  nhsohito  rniiximiiiii   of 

ofTicioiicy,   (lie  corr(\s|)oM(nn!:x  pitch,  nnd   the  coiTcspoiuMiij^  valine  of   /C,.     Botts  and   Mdtarn 
havo  (^stahlish('ld   approximate  ompirical  rohitionships  hctwcuui   /V^'m   mid    the  ratios    /Cj/A',, 

nnd  7j/?7,„,  which  w(>.  indicate  hy   the  foHowiiifi;  Cfiuations: 

K^=K^J{Pll\:)  (32) 

Graphs  of  the  empiracally  determined  functions  0  and  f  are  shown  on  figure  (18). 
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The  function  f  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 


1 


P    1- 


p/Pi 


0.583  P„ 


(34) 


Let  q^o    denote  the  torque  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  maximum  efficiency.     Since  the 

maximum  efficiency  occurs  when  F(o-)  is  a  maximum,  or  when  a  is  0.725,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
Zq    from  ^c   .     The  substitution  of  0.725  for  o-  in  (28)  yields 


Zq^=  0.787/20 


(35) 


When  Tjm,  Pm,  and  K^  are  known,  the  determination  of  the  curve  for  the  reduced  horse- 
power available  is  comparatively  straightforward.  Assume  a  number  of  values  of  P.  For 
each,  calculate  the  value  of  P/Pm  and  determine  /iTq  with  the  aid  of  (32)  and  figure  18.  The 
torque  coefficients  q^.  are  calculated  from  equation  (21),  and  the  values  of  F{a)  are  taken  from 
tho  /fq^c  curve  of  figure  17.     Equation  (33)  in  conjunction  with  the  graphs  of  f  and  F{(j) 

•  An  error  in  the  paper  of  Belts  and  Mettam,  loc.  cit.,  p.  11,  states  that  K^  q„  =1.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  product  K^q^  is  equal  to  unity 
when  a  is  0.5,  which  is  not  the  point  of  maximum  elliciency.    See  (iguro  1  of  the  Uetts  and  Mettam  report. 
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yields  tho  projxnior  oHicioncios.  Tho  computution  is  complcttod  with  tho  application  of  (24)  and 
(25)  to  tho  dotonninatioii  of  tho  valuos  of  n  and  h\  corrosponding  to  tho  sovoral  assumed  values 
of  P. 

Example. — Let  us  compute  a  sot  of  u,  li't  curves  for  the  Liberty  engine  with  supercharger 
as  installed  on  the  Le  Pore,  the  propeller  being  of  variable  blade  angle,  but  otherwise  similar 
to  the  propeller  of  the  problem  of  article  5. 

Our  first  task  is  to  fix  the  values  of  Pm,  Vm,  and  Kq^.     This  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the 

information  we  already  possess  regarding  the  torque  coefTiciont  and  efficiency  of  the  propeller 
of  article  5,  together  with  one  additional  assumption.     Referring  to  the  efficiency  curves  for 
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propeller  No.  96  (Plate  XIII,  Report  No.  30),  it  will  be  observed  that  the  maximum  efficiency 
of  the  propeller  increases  as  the  blade  setting  is  advanced  from  its  normal  position  until  the 
pitch/diameter  ratio  (given  by  the  intersection  of  the  efficiency  curve  with  the  V/inD)  axis) 
reaches  the  value  L3.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  general  observation  that  the  efficiency  of 
fixed  blade  propellers  tends  to  increase  with  the  pitch/diameter  ratio  at  least  up  to  values  as 
great  as  L2.  We  therefore  assume  that  the  efficiency  of  tho  variable  pitch  propeller  now  under 
consideration  reaches  its  absolute  maximum  when  the  pitch/diameter  ratio  is  L3. 

Since  the  propeller  diameter  is  10.54  feet,  the  above  assumption  fixes  the  value  of  Pm  as 
13.7  feet.  The  maximum  efficiency  for  the  normal  pitch  (11.17  feet)  is  80.7  per  cent.  The 
corresponding  values  of  P/Pm  and  f  (P/PJ  are  0.815  and  1.683,  respectively.     The  value  of 
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/''(())  Itir  imiMiuimi  oHici(Wic\'  is  O.ns.'J.  I  liMicd  (i(|nnl  nm  ('.','.',)  cnii  Ixi  snl  \(i(|  fur  I  Im  n  !>  oliiln  mn  v  j. 
imiin   <iirK'i(Mi('.v   j/,„.      I(,  yiolds 

().S()7 

^"*    ().r>,s;{  X  I  .(i.s;{ 

Tlid  c.onstjuil.    A,,     ciiti  l)(i  (u  altinl.cd  in  siinilHi'  fiisliioti.     TIk^  toniiu)  conflicidnt  n,.  for  Uio 

111  ' 

inaximuin  (^IlicicMicy  ('(msisfdiil.  with  {,\\o  iioiiniil  pitch  of  11.17  Unit  is  ().()()74.'{.  C(-f.  fij^.  Hi.) 
'I'lui  coiTdspondinjjj  value  of  AV/,,  (ii<j;.  17)  is  ().7sr).  Ilonce  A',,  is  105.(5  wlnm  tlu!  \)\\.c\\  is  11.17 
foot.     lOciuution  (.'{'_')  and  iiirmc^  IS  now  viidd  tlio  dcisinMl  valiio  of  A'     . 

,,         I  ()5.(i     _,.  „ 

''"™-i.as5  =  ^''-'- 

Tho  nnnaiiidor  of  tlio  coniputation  will  be  summarizod  for  a  sin<]jlo  altitudo  only,  viz,  30,000 
foot.  Ivot  it  bo  assuinod  that  tlio  ])ropollor  is  adjiistod  at  all  spcuuls  of  advanco  to  allow  tlu; 
on^iiK^  to  turn  up  to  1  ,S()0  rovolutioiis  po.v  niiiiuto.  Tho  horsopowor  absorbod  at  IS, 000  foot 
will  thou  bo  253.  (Fig.  10.)  Tho  dousity  of  tho  air  is  0.028G(5  pounds  por  cubic  foot.  Ilonco 
tho  torquo  cooIFiciont  (jo  for  this  altitutlo  is  0.00708  (equation  (21)),     (24)  reduces  to  the  form 


u=lA16  Pa. 
while  (25)  unites  with  (153)  to  give 

/i't  =  0.00301  f  F(<r). 
The  rest  of  the  calculation  is  condensed  into  Table  4. 

Table  4. 


(24") 
(25") 


p. 

PIPn,. 

(Fig.  IS.) 

r. 

(Fi!,M8.) 

Equation 
32. 

^n7o. 

(Fig'n.) 

(Fig.  17.) 

h\. 
Equa- 
tion 25". 

u. 
Equa- 
tion 24". 

9 

0.657 

1.933 

1.588 

147.5 

1.044 

0.413 

0.438 

0. 00209 

4.15 

10 

.73 

1.649 

1.649 

125.8 

.891 

.633 

.566 

.00281 

7.06 

11 

.  80:! 

1.415 

1.677 

108.0 

.765 

.740 

.583 

.  00294 

9.1 

12 

.876 

1.239 

1.702 

94.6 

.670 

.804 

.566 

.00290 

10.78 

13 

.949 

1.089 

1.713 

83.1 

.589 

.851 

.528 

.00272 

12.36 

7.  THEORETICAL  PERFORMANCE  CURVES   FOR  AIRPLANE  WITH   SUPERCHARGING   COMPRESSOR. 

Figure  15  shows  a  complete  set  of  curves  for  the  reduced  thrust  horsepower  available  ar.c 
required  for  the  propulsion  of  the  Lc  Pere  two-seater  fighter  in  horizontal  flight  when  equipped 
with  a  turbine-driven  supercharger  and  a  fixed  blade  propeller.  Figure  19  shows  a  similar  set 
of  curves  for  the  case  where  the  propeller  is  of  variable  pitch.  Figures  20  and  21  show  curves 
for  the  reduced  thrust  horsepower  available  and  required  for  the  same  plane  with  fixed  and 
variable  ])ropellor  blad(>s,  but  without  the  sujiercharger.  The  blade  form  of  the  airscrew  is 
the  same  for  all  four  sets  of  curves. 

The  resulting  horizontal  flight  speed  and  maximum  climbing  speed  curves,  calculated  in 
the  manner  described  at  the  end  of  article  4,  are  shown  on  figures  22  and  23.  The  very  great 
gain  in  ceiling,  and  in  tho  horizontal  flight  speed  and  rate  of  climb  at  considerable  altitudes, 
due  to  supercharging  even  without  the  variable  pitch  propeller,  is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
these  charts.  At  sea  level,  to  be  sure,  the  horizontal  flight  speed  and  the  maximum  climbing 
speed  are  reduced  considerably  by  the  use  of  the  supercharger  with  a  fixed  blade  propeller, 
but  at  an  altitude  of  a  little  over  4,000  feet  the  supercharging  plane  is  on  even  terms  with  the 
nonsupercharging  plane,  and  at  altitudes  above  15,000  feet  the  gain  due  to  supercharging  is 
enormous. 
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Tlic  iiicrciisc  in  the  iuM<^lit  of  llic  cciliiij^  due  to  tiic  use  of  tlic  viiriahlc  |)itcli  propeller  is 
small,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sui)erchnrging  job.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  the  gain  in  ceiling  due  to  the  use  of  a  variable  pitch  propeller  depends  essen- 
tially on  the  particular  fixed  pitch  propeller  with  whicli  the  comparison  is  made.  A  suitably 
chosen  fixed  pitch  ])ropeller  (i.  c.,  an  altitude  propeller)  would  give  as  high  a  ceiling  as  one  of 
variable  pitch,  ])ut  at  the  cost  of  sea  level  performance. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  variable  pitch  airscrew  for  the  supercharging  military  air{)lane 
is  in  the  great  increase  in  climbing  speed  which  it  gives,  especially  for  the  first  18,000  feet. 
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This  gain  in  ability  to  climb  is  best  studied,  however,  with  the  aid  of  altitude-time  curves, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  article. 

8.  ALTITUDE-TIME  CURVES  FOR  MAXIMUM  RATE  OF  CLIMB. 

Let  z  denote  the  altitude  in  feet,  and  let  r  denote  the  time  in  minutes. 

The  theoretical  prediction  of  an  altitude-time  curve  for  maximum  climb  requires  the  inte- 
gration of  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation 


dz 


(36) 


In  the  absence  of  a  smiple  mathematical  formula  for  Vc  as  a  function  of  z,  some  method  of 
approximation  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  evaluate  the  above  expression.  It  so  happens 
that  the  maximum  climbing  speed  curves  are  usually  approximately  rectilinear.  Consequently 
a  close  approximation  to  the  true  curve  for  climbing  speed  can  usually  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  broken  line  of  two  or  three  segments,  drawn  in  by  eye  with  a  straight  edge.  In  replacing 
the  computed  curve  for  maximum  climbing  speed  by  such  a  broken  line  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  smaller  the  value  of  Vc,  the  more  important  a  small  discrepancy  in  its  value  becomes. 
The  problem  of  determining  the  time-altitude  curve  is  thus  reduced  to  the  rather  simple 
one  of  evaluating  the  right-hand  member  of  (30)  when  the  relation  between  V^  and  z  is  given 
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Let  Tr  denote  the  time  corresponding  to  the  altitude  z^.     Then  (36)  yields 

2.3026 


T  —  Tr  = 


m. 


log 


But  evidently, 


Tr—  To 


V=r-\    1 
V- 


2.3026    S     -  logiol  V#^ 


r(Fo)p,n 
L(n)pJ 


^•{H) 


(39) 


(40) 


The  addition  of  equations  (39)  and  (40)  gives  the  following  simple  expression  for  the  time 
required  to  reach  an  altitude  z  in  the  r**^  segment. 


T- To  =  2.3026  —  log 


bio 
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(41) 
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When  the  values  of  I'c  are  taken  from  the  graph,  it  is  easy  to  evaluate  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  (41)  if  the  number  of  segments  is  small. 

Figure  24  shows  approximate  altitude-time  curves  obtained  in  the  manner  described  above 
from  the  four  maximum  climbing  speed  curves  of  figure  23.  In  the  evaluation  of  the  curves 
for  the  supercharging  airplane,  broken  lines  of  two  segments  only  were  used,  wliilc  single  straight 
lines  were  employed  for  tlie  other  two  cases. 

Coniparison  of  the  two  altitude-time  curves  for  the  supercharging  airplane  shows  that  the 
I)lane  with  the  variable  pitch  airscrew  climbs  24,000  feet  while  that  with  the  fixed  blade  pro- 
pell(>r  climbs  20,000.     Since  the  former  plane  would  also  be  able  to  outmaneuver  the  latter 
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completely  at  all  altitudes  below  15,000  feet,  the  prime  importance  of  the  variable  pitch  air- 
screw for  fighting  military  planes  is  evident. 

9.  FUEL  ECONOMY:  COMMERCIAL  APPLICATIONS. 

Airplane  transportation  will  always  be  high  speed  transportation,  and  the  commercial 
aeronautical  engineer  will  always  be  interested  in  horizontal  flight  speeds,  but  he  will  alwaj-s 
have  to  consider  the  question  of  fuel  economy  at  the  same  time.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
discover  to  what  extent  the  high  speeds  which  the  supercharger  offers  are  to  be  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  fuel  waste. 

Figure  25  shows  theoretical  curves  for  the  relative  fuel  economy  (relative  distance  traversed 
per  pound  of  fuel)  of  the  LePere  plane  equipped  with  the  four  different  propelling  plants  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  articles.  These  curves  were  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  the  graphs  of 
figures  13  and  22.  The  computation  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  engine  is  wide 
open  at  all  altitudes,  and  that  the  carburetor  is  adjusted  for  maximum  power.  The  small 
variation  in  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  engine  with  speed  at  sea  level  was  neglected. 
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rocal  of  the  specific  fiiol  consumption  of  tlie  engine.  As  the  aii'plane  climbs  to  greater  and 
greater  altitudes,  the  angle  of  attack  becomes  larger  and  larger,  and  the  increase  in  the  lift 
over  drag  ratio  causes  a  decided  increase  in  the  fuel  economy  in  spite  of  the  steadily  increasing 
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fuol  consuinption  of  the  engine  per  })rake  horsepower  Jiour.     The  variation  in  the  propeller 
(>fliciency  plays  a  relatively  small  part  in  the  variation  of  the  over-all  fuel  economy. 

The  lift  over  drag  ratio  has  practically  the  same  value  at  the  ceiling  for  all  cases,  and 
consequ(>ntly  the  didVi'c'ncc  hetwecn  the  maximum  fuel  economy  for  the  plane  without  the 
superciiarger,  and  with  the  suj)erchargcr,  is  due  entirely  to  the  differences  in  the  me(;hanical 
eiliciencies  of  the  engines  and  in  the  propellers  for  the  two  cases."  The  somewhat  higher 
maximum  fuel  economy  which  the  graphs  indicate  for  the  supercharging  arrangement  is  due 
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primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  power  output  near  the  ceiling,  and  hence  the  mechanical  efficiency, 
is  greater  when  the  compressor  is  used. 

As  already  stated,  the  curves  of  figure  25  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  engine  is 
wide  open  at  all  times.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  fuel  economy  can  be  gained  at  any  altitude 
below  that  of  the  ceiling  at  the  expense  of  speed  by  throttling  the  engine  or  slowing  down 
the  compressor. 

While  the  supercharging  installation  considered  thus  far  is  excellent  for  a  military  fighting 
plane,  it  very  much  overpowers  the  machine  for  commercial  or  militar}^  transportation.     It  is 


»  Here  we  neglect  the  fuel  losses  due  to  poor  carburetion  and  distribution  which  must  commonly  occur  without  the  compressor  as  a  result  of 
the  very  low  intake  temperatures  at  great  altitudes. 
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therefore  desiiahle,  in  eoiicIiiHion,  lo  consider  iin  insf  nlliil  ion  ndapled  In  I  Ik- liaiiHj)or(af  ion  of  u 
load  at  a  jnodeiate  speed  with  as  ^reat  a  fuid  eeonoiny  as  possihie. 

In  order  to  ohlain  an  ahsohite  jnaxininin  of  fnel  economy,  the  (-ntrine  shoiihl  drive  tiie  air- 
phine  at  its  most  e('(»noinicai  anj^le  of  atlacU  whih-  (h'vehipinj^  as  hir^e  a  percenfa^^e  as  possihie 
of  its  sea  h'vel  |)()vver,  or  mean  ell'eclive  pressnic.  Ohvionsly  (his  means  (hat  the  m(»st  ecr^riomi- 
oal  way  (o  (ly  is  near  th(^  {ground  with  an  enj^in(i  which  is  harely  ahh-  to  lift  (he  phme,  hut  to 
ohtain  maxinuun  eeonojny  in  this  jnanner  would  involve  a  huf^e  loss  of  speed,  foi  the  hoii/.ontal 
lli«2;ht  sj)eed  at  any  {j^iven  nn<^l(^  of  attack  is  inversely  j)ro])or(ional  to  the  scpiare  root  of  the  air 
d(>nsi(y."'  To  ohtain  maxijnum  econoiTiy  witji  a  ^iven  |)lane  and  win^  loadinj^  without  sacri- 
lieinfj;  sp(>(>d,  (h(>  plane  should  operate  at  as  f^reat  an  alti(ude  as  is  f)raeticahle. 

The  (hniec^  of  I'eedinj^  warm  com])r(iss(nl  aii"  from  the  suj)erc|iar<^er  to  the  aviators  will  in 
all  prohahihty  n\aU{»  it  })()ssihl(»  to  oporato  airplaiuw  in  the  future  at  mu<'h  ^nsater  altitudes 
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that  at  present.  There  will  be  a  practical  upper  limit  in  any  case,  however,  and  we  may,  for 
the  purposes  of  argument,  set  it  at  25,000  feet.  In  order  to  see  what  the  real  commercial 
advantage  of  the  supercharging  compressor  is,  we  therefore  compare  the  weights  and  fuel 
economies  of  two  engines  developing  equal  power  at  25,000  feet,  one  with  the  supercharger, 
the  other  without. 

Let  us  assume  that  an  airplane  A,  having  the  same  lift  and  drag  coefficients  and  the  same 
wing  loading  as  the  Le  Pere  two-seater  fighter,  but  larger  and  heavier,  is  to  be  driven  with  a 
horizontal  flight  speed  of  120  miles  an  hour  at  25,000  feet  by  the  Liberty  engine  wdth  super- 
charging compressor  "  all  out."  "  The  curve  for  the  reduced  thrust  horsepower  required  (fig.  26) 
is  the  same  as  for  the  Le  Pere.  The  ordinates  of  the  new  curves  for  the  reduced  thrust  horse- 
power available  are  to  be  obtained  from  those  of  figure  18  (assuming  a  fixed  blade  propeller) 
through  multiplication  by  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  Le  Pere  to  the  weight  of  A.     The  reduced 

19  Compare  equations  (13)  and  (15),  which  combine  to  give  F=-»/ — ?.       .•    The  speed  of  advance  for  any  given  plane  and  angle  of  attack 

V  p  Ay  (a) 

can  not  be  increased  by  increasing  the  wing  loading  on  account  of  the  n(!cessity  for  preserving  a  moderate  landing  speed. 
"  The  comparison  would  be  essentially  the  same  if  the  engines  were  assumed  to  operate  partially  throttled  ai  25,C00f€et. 
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spood  of  advance  corresponding  to  120  miles  an  hour  at  25,000  foot  is  7.45.  Tlie  corresponding 
reduced  horsepower  required  is  0.0227.  But  the  re(hic(Ml  liorsepower  avaihihh^  for  tlie  same 
propelHng  phmt  when  installed  on  the  Le  Pere  is  0.0455.  (Fig.  18.)  Hence  the  ratio  of  the 
w(^ight  of  .1  to  the  wciglit  of  the  Le  Pere  is  0.0455/0.0277,  or  2.005.  The  w(Ught  of  the  Le  Pere 
with  tlui  su])(^rcharger  heing  .'^,770  pounds,  the  weight  of  A  works  out  to  be  7,560  pounds.  The 
reduced  thrust  horsepower  available  for  the  nonsupercharging  Liberty  engine  when  installed  on 
a  ])lano  weighing  3,050  pounds  is  0.0175  pouiuls  at  tlui  speed  and  altitude  in  question.     (Cf. 
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fig.  20.)  Hence  the  reduced  horsepower  available  for  the  nonsupercharging  engine  on  plane  A 
would  be  0.0175  X  3650/7560,  or  0.00844.  This  is  1/2.69  times  the  reduced  horsepower  required. 
Calling  the  nominal  power  of  the  Liberty  engine  400,  it  is  evident  that  the  nominal  power  of  a 
supercharging  engine,  capable  of  driving  this  plane  at  the  assumed  speed  of  120  miles  an  hour  at 
25,000  feet,  would  be  400X2.09,  or  1,075  horsepower.  This  comparison  is  somewhat  unfair  to 
the  nonsupercharging  engine,  however,  since  the  propellers  assumed  would  make  the  engine 
speeds  1,670  revolutions  per  minute  and  1,570  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  supercharging 
and  nonsupercharging  cases,  respectively..  Assuming  the  same  speed  for  both  (at  25,000  feet), 
the  nominal  horsepower  of  the  required  nonsupercharging  engine  would  be  a  trifle  over  1,025. 
Thus  the  use  of  the  compressor  would  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  plane  A  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  a  1,000  horsepower  engine  and  that  of  a  400  horse- 
power engine,  minus  100  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  turbine  and  compressor.  This  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  from  900  to  1,000  pounds. 


I'KKI  OKMANCK    OK    A I  Itl'l -A  N  KS    KQI '  I  IM'KI  I    WITH    SlM'KltCI  I  AltCI  N(i    KNfWNKH.  r)^)!^ 

AL  tli(i  siuiio  liiiK*  lli(»  ciiivds  of  liquid  l.'{  sliou  iJiiil  Hid  iiiiii^ii|)()r(;liHrf^iii;^  oii^^imi  will  iiho 
.■{.')  |)(M"  (•(Mil.  iiKtid  riicl  |)nf  biiikc  li()rs(ij)()w<M"  Ikhit,  iiikI  |)(iC  iiiil(».  'I'in'  <i(i()  (jriiwlmck  of  tli« 
small  OM^iiu*  mid  su|)(ticliui";^'nr  as  coiiipaiod  with  tlici  la^^(^  (iti;^iiH>  would  Ixi  in  tlin  (txcosHivoiy 
low  cliinhiii^  s|)<»(ul  at  s(ia  Ituc^l.  'riiis  woiks  out  to  \h'.  'IFu  f<i(!t  [xtr  niirmto  as  coiiipanfd  with 
2,115  f(uit  |)(M-  iniiuito  for  l\w  I.OOO  horsc^pownr  (wi^iiw*.  A  variahio  pitch  proprdhu-  would 
iri('r(Mis(>  tho  scMi-hn'dl  climhiu^  sp(w*d  for  tho  sinallor  (nij^ino  and  conipnwsor  to  r)fi.'{  Uwi  por 
nunuto  (a  f:;aiM  id"  1  l'.»  per  cdiit)  and  tho  horizontal  llij^ht  spdcul  at  s(ui  love!  from  '.»_'  mile-  un 
hour  (rO  I  Of)  milos  an  hour.  This  ability  to  morc^  than  douhio  tfio  s(m-l(>V(d  climhiuf^  sjxfod  of  a 
hoavy  plauo  with  a  hij^h-pow  (M'  loadiuj^  would  bo  of  <^r((at  uso  in  {^ottin<^  th(!  nuichinc  off  tli<? 
{^nnnid  and  jxtints  to  an  im|)ortant  commorcial  a|)plication  of  tho  variablo  pitch  propollor. 

Tiu^  fu(d  consumplion  por  milo  for  tho  samc^  airplaiu*  opcn'atinj;  at  soa  h^vol  with  a  spood  of 
I'JO  milos'an  hour  would  bo  (12  por  oont  groator  than  at  25,000  foot  with  tho  sup(!rc,liar{^inj^ 
comprossor. 

It  may  bo  obscM'vod  in  conolusion  that  on  account  of  tho  moagornoss  of  tho  data  available, 
the  probablo  error  involved  in  the  present  estimate  of  the  performance  of  an  airplane  ef|ui[)ped 
with  an  on<]jino  and  supercharging  compressor  is  considerable.  The  calculat(ul  gains  are  so 
large,  however,  that  there  can  bo  little  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  tho  compressor  both  for 
military'  and  (commercial  pur])oses. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE  ON  JHE  CORRECTION   OF  THE   PROPEI.LER  THRUST  COEFFICHiNT  CURVE  FOR  THE  SLIP 

STREAM  RESISTANCE. 

Bairetow  and  Coales  (British  A(hisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Reports  and  Memo- 
randa 474)  have  shown  on  the  basis  of  an  empirical  formula  for  the  resistance  of  the  parts  of   an 
airplane  in  the  slip  stream,  that  it  is  possible  to  correct  for  the  extra  head  resistance  due  to  the 
slip  stream  effect  by  merely  scaling  down  the  thrust  coefficient  curve  by  a  constant  factor.     In 
the  following  treatment  of  the  slij)  stream  effect  (cf.  note  6,  part  2  of  this  report)  the  writer 
employs  Dr.  Warner's  theoretical  expression  for  the  slip  stream  velocity  '  to  derive  a  theoretical 
expression  for  the  effective  thrust  coefhcient.     It  turns  out  that  the  correction  factor  is  not 
quite  constant,  but  is  nearly  so  for  a  consierable  range  of  values  of  Vjn'p. 
Let  jKs  =  resistance  of  portion  of  machine  in  slip  stream; 
R  =  resistance  of  portion  outside  slip  stream; 
7?'  =  resistance  which  the  entire  machine  would  have  if  the  slip  stream  velocity  were 

equal  to  the  speed  of  advance; 
Fg  =  slip  stream  velocit}'^  in  feet  per  second. 
Substituting  R  +  R^  for  X  in  equation  (5)  (part  2),  we  obtain 

T  =  R-\-R^-\-Y  ia.nd.  (a) 

But 

Rs  =  hpVyg,  (b) 

where  Jc^  is  an  easily  calculable  coefficient,  and 

R'^R  +  hpV'ig.  (c) 

Combining  (b)  and  (c)  with  (a),  we  obtain 

T-^^P^(^^J-iy-R'+  Y  tane.  (d) 

The  left-hand  member  is  equal  to  the  thrust  which  would  be  required  if  there  were  no  slip 
stream  effect,  and  can  properly  be  called  the  effective  thrust.  We  denote  it  by  the  symbol  T' 
thus: 

^-^-T[(v)'->]-  (») 

The  substitution  of  the  value  of  T  in  terms  of  the  torque  coefficient  (equation  30,  part  2) 
vields 

-=TK4a)t(^-j-']} 

Let 

>  "Slip  Stream  Velocities,"  by  E.  P.  Warner,  Report  No.  71  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
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I5y  (IcHiiitioii,  tho  lonpie  coodicicnl  is  a  (iiiantity  which,  whoii  multiplied  by  pn^D^jn,  giv^es 
Iho  true  Ihrust.  But  when  t' c  is  multii)lie(l  by  pv^D'/t/,  it  gives  the  eflective  thrust.  Hence  t'o 
plays  the  |)art  of  an  efTective  thrust  coellicicnt.  It  remains  to  show  that  t'^  like  to  is  a  function 
of  a  only,  for  a  given  i)ropeller  and  airplane. 

Warner's  momentum  formula  for  the  slip  stream  velocity  is 

T  =  0.636  ^Z>2F«(F«-  V), 

or 

t^nW^^O.GSQ  Fs  (V'«-  V)-  (h) 

(h)  is  easily  thrown  into  the  form 

V\V     V ~ 0.636 a^Py  '  ^^^ 

Solving  for  V^jV,  we  obtain 


F 


=C'-V'nSi6(f)-:J  a, 


Since  fc  is  a  function  of  a,  it  is  evident  that  Fg/F,  and  therefore  I'c,  is  a  function  of  a. 
Equations  (j)  and  (g)  can  be  used  for  the  evaluation  of  i'^  when  the  relationship  between  tc  and 
a  is  known. 

If  the  effective  value  of  the  thrust  coefficient  TV   as  defined  by  the  equation 

T  -^^^^  (k) 

is  desired,  equation  (g)  should  be  replaced  by 

r.=T.-yf[(;-y-.].  (I) 

Through  the  range  of  values  of  a  which  are  used  in  practice,  the  velocity  ratio  VJV  is 
generally  less  than  1.5,  and  consequently  the  following  approximation  should  be  useful. 
Treating  {VJV—  \)j2  as  a  quantity'  small  in  comparison  with  unity,  we  can  write: 

Substituting  this  value  for  i  y^  -  1  into  (g),  we  obtain 

rc  =  /c  (1-3.15  A-s/Z?^).  (m) 

Thus  to  a  first  rough  approximation,  the  effective  torque  coefficient  can  be  obtained  from  the 

true  torque  coefficient  through  multiplication  by  a  constant  correction  factor. 

Since  the  above  approximate  expression  for  ( VJ  VY  —  1  is  somewhat  too  large  for  all  values 

of  VJV,  better  results  are  obtained  by  reducing  the  coefficient  of  'kJD'^  in  (m)  to  the  value  2.9. 

Thus 

/e'  =  /c  (l-2.9AyZ>=').  (m') 

This  equation  also  holds  if  T^'  and  T^  are  substituted  for  t^'  and  ^c.  respectively. 
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'I'lic  acc()iM|)iin\  iii;^  (iihlc  shows  llic  pcrccntaf^c  error  in  IIm'  corrr-c' ion  l.o  Uic  l-lirusl-  iiml 
iJiriisl.  coclliciciU.  for  viirioiis  values  of  a  i\nv  to  the  ahove  approximation,  as  cotnputfMl  for  the; 
propeller  of  (i<j;ure  l(>.  The  |)ereentHge  (M-ror  in  the  thrust  eoedieicnt  itsf-lf  woiihl,  of  <-oiirHe,  he 
much  snuiller. 


V 
0.3 

v,iv. 

I'nr  e'diit 

nrror  In 

(V./K)«-l. 

I'ro  x'lliir 
ulllc  ciicy. 

1.R30 

10.5 

0.47 

.4 

1.523 

11.1 

.Mi 

.6 

i.:mo 

5. 11 

.70 

I      -8 

1,221 

1.4 

.77 

1      .7 

1.  i:u) 

-1.7 

.  KO.'i 

.8 

1.U80 

-3.U 

.78 

i      .9 

1 

1.035 

-5.8 

.0.{ 

The  cfYcctivo  edicicncy  of  the  propeller  for  any  value  of  a,  or  of  V/(7tD),  is  decreased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  correspond in<j;  thrust  coeliicient. 

SUMMARY  OF  NOTATION  FOR  PART  2. 

H=hn\kc  horsepower  of  engine. 
iyt=  thrust  horsepower  of  propeller. 
U,  F=  speed  of  advance  in  miles  per  hour  and  feet  per  second,  respectively 
Vc  =  maximum  climhing  speed  in  feet  per  minute, 
p  =  density  of  air  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
d  =  relative  densit}'  of  air. 
<S'  =  radiator  area. 

<  =  atmospheric  temperature  (Fahrenheit). 
/'  =  mean  temperature  of  water  in  radiator. 
a  =  angle  of  attack. 
0  =  angle  of  climb. 
g  =  acceleration  of  gravity. 
Y  =  total  lift  of  airplane  in  pounds. 
X  =  total  drag  of  airplane  in  pounds. 
T  =  propeller  thrust  in  pounds. 
TF=  weight  of  airplane  in  pounds. 
A  =  wing  area  in  square  feet. 
w  =  v.-mg  loading  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Ky{a)  =lift  coefficient  for  entire  machine. 
/iTj  (a)  =  drag  coefficient  for  entire  machine. 

/it  =  reduced  thrust  horsepower  required,      (Cf.  Equation  (12).) 
//t'  =  reduced  thrust  horsepower  available.      (Cf.  Equation  (18).) 
w  =  reduced  speed  of  advance.     (Cf.  Equation  (13).) 
n  =  propeller  speed  in  revolutions  per  second. 
D  =  propeller  diameter  in  feet. 
P  =  propeller  experimental  mean  pitch  in  feet. 
7]  =  propeller  efhciency. 
Q  =  propeller  torque  in  pounds-feet. 
9^  =  torque  coefficient  as  defined  by  equation  (20). 
Qc  =  torque  coefficient  as  defined  by  equation  (26). 
/c  =  thrust  coefficient  as  defined  by  equation  (30). 
<7=r/(r?P). 
Kq,  A't  =  constants  defined  by  equations  (27)  and  (28). 
/^Xff)  =  function  defined  by  equation  (31). 
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ip(f'/J*m\  f  (/Vm)  ^fnncUons  <l(>lino(l  hy  the  gr.-iplis  of  figure  (18). 
T  =  tiino  of  climb  in  minutes. 
2  =  altitude  in  feet. 
F8  =  slip  stream  velocity,  in  feet  per  second, 
i?  =  resistance  of  portion  of  plane  outside  slip  stream. 
i?B  =  resistance  of  portion  of  plane  in  slip  stream, 
i?' =  resistance  which  entire  machine  would  have  if  slip  stream  velocity  were 

equal  to  V. 
A-g  =  constant  defined  by  (c)  (Appendix). 
T'  =  effective  thrust. 
^c'  =  effective  thrust  coefficient. 
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Ity  S.  \V.  SrAUUow  and   II.  S.   W  iiirio. 
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RfiSUMft. 


This  r(>|)()i'l,  oil  the  coinplctii  ix^rfoniianco  test  of  the  Liberty  12  airplano  oiifjino,  was  sub- 
initl(Hl  for  i)ul)lica(ion  to  tlio  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  hy  the  iiiirean  of 
Staiuhirds.  The  tests  descril)ed  were  conducted  in  the  altitude  chamber  of  the  dynamometer 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  program  of  tests  was  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army,  so  as  to  yickl  that 
information  which  is  considered  of  most  importance  in  determining  the  value  of  an  engine  for 
aviation.  The  particular  engine  used  in  these  tests  was  assembled  by  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion at  McCook  Field  and  subjected  to  the  standard  dynamom(>ter  test  for  operation  at  ground 
level,  then  shipped  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  mounted  in  the  altitude  eliamber  without 
overhaul.  After  the  altitude  tests  it  was  then  returned  to  McCook  Field  for  such  flight  tests  as 
might  be  desired.  Though  the  question  of  durability  is  of  vital  importance,  it  can  be  determined 
with  much  less  equipment.  Since  an  aviation  engine  is  comparatively  short  lived,  the  tests 
were  purposely  made  as  short  as  was  consistent  with  the  securing  of  the  above  information  so 
that  the  engine  might  be  left  in  condition  for  many  hours  of  flight  tests. 

The  following  tests  were  made: 

1.  A  full  power  run  at  ground  altitude  at  speeds  from  1,200  to  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute. 

2.  An  altitude  power  run  at  full  throttle  and  at  speeds  of  1,600  and  1,700  revolutions 
per  minute  from  ground  altitude  to  25,000  feet  (7,620  meters)  in  steps  of  5,000  feet  (1,520 
meters). 

3.  Propeller  load  runs,  in  which  the  dynamometer  load  and  engine  throttle  were  so  adjusted 
as  to  produce  approximately  the  same  engine  load  as  would  be  imposed  by  a  propeller  at 
speeds  from  1,200  revolutions  per  minute  to  the  normal  full  load  propeller  speed  of  1,700  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  These  were  taken  at  altitudes  of  5,000,  10,000,  and  15,000  feet  (1,520, 
3,050,  4,570  meters). 

4.  Friction  horsepower  runs  at  ground  altitude  and  at  15,000  feet  (4,570  meters). 

RESULTS. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  results  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tables.  Correcting  the 
results  to  the  standard  barometric  pressure  of  29.9  inches  (76  centimeters)  of  mercury  gives  a 
maximum  brake  horsepower  of  about  440  (446  metric  horsepower)  at  a  speed  of  1,900  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  a  maximum  brake  mean  effective  pressure  of  124  pounds  per  square 
inch  (8.7  kilograms  per  square  centimeter)  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute.  The  mechanical 
efficiency  varies  from  90  per  cent  to  84  per  cent  from  speeds  of  1,200  revolutions  per  minute  to 
1,900  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the  brake  thermal  efficiency,  based  on  the  lower  calorific 
value  of  the  fuel  maintains  a  constant  value  of  25  per  cent  over  the  same  speed  range. 

Above  15,000  feet  (4,570  meters)  altitude  the  carburetor  altitude  control  is  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  proper  mixture  ratio.     The  effect  of  the  rich  mixture  resulting  is  to  cause  a 
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decrease  in  power  below  that  which  woiihl  he  expected  frf)m  the  very  nearly  linear  relation 
which  brake  horsepower  and  mean  efTective  pressure  bear  to  density  as  long  as  the  mixture 
ratio  can  be  adjusted  for  maximum  power.  The  volumetric  ediciency  at  1,600  revolutions  per 
minute  decreases  steadily  with  altitude  from  a  value  of  86  per  cent  at  the  ground  to  a  value  of 
78  per  cent  at  20,000  feet  altitude. 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  test  at  an  air  density  of  0.0405  pound  per  cubic  foot  or  0.65 
kilogram  per  cubic  meter,  tlie  brake  horsepower  is  about  42  per  cent  of  that  at  the  ground, 
and  the  indicated  horsepower  is  approximatel}''  47  per  cent  of  that  at  the  ground. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Such  information  as  is  contained  in  a  report  of  this  kind  is  of  most  value  when  compared 
with  similar  tests  of  other  engines.  It  then  furnishes  not  only  a  basis  for  comparing  the  rela- 
tive value  of  two  engines,  but  also  a  means  for  explaining  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  one 
engine  over  another  in  any  particular  phase  of  performance.  This  test  in  itself,  however,  yields 
two  conclusions  that  seem  of  primary  importance: 

1.  The  provision  on  the  carburetors  for  adjusting  the  mixture  ratio  to  suit  altitude  con- 
ditions is  inadequate  for  altitudes  above  15,000  feet  (4,570  meters). 

2.  In  making  any  changes  in  this  engine  to  improve  its  altitude  performance — that  is, 
to  decrease  the  rate  at  wliich  the  brake  horsepow'er  falls  off  wath  altitude — the  two  methods 
which  offer  most  hope  of  success  are  to  increase  the  mechanical  efficiency  by  decreasing  friction 
horsepower  and  to  make  such  changes  as  will  prevent  the  present  decrease  of  volumetric  effi- 
ciency with  increase  of  altitude. 

Table  A. — English  units. 

Ground  runs.    Full  jjower. 


Brake 

Pounds 

Approxi- 
mate 

altitude 
(feet). 

Revolu- 
tions per 
minute. 

effective 
pressure 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

of  fuel 

per 
brake 
horse- 
power 
lour. 

Car- 
buretor 
air  tem- 
perature 

(°F.). 

Air 

density 

(pounds 

per  cubic 

foot). 

Volu- 
metric 
efficiency 
(per 
cent). 

Thermal 

efficiency 

(per 

cent). 

Pounds 

air  per 

pound 

fuel, 

±0.2. 

1,000 

1,220 

118.3 

302 

0.53 

59 

0.073 

85 

25 

13.3 

1,000 

1,410 

118.0 

345 

.53 

59 

.073 

87 

26 

14.0 

1,000 

1,600 

114.2 

380 

.54 

54 

.073 

84 

25 

13.6 

1,000 

1,800 

107.6 

404 

.54 

59 

.072 

83 

25 

13.9 

1,000 

1,790 

109.4 

408 

.52 

59 

.073 

84 

25 

14.7 

1,000 

1,890 

103.8 

409 

.55 

60 

.072 

82 

24 

14.1 

1,000 

1,800 

110.4 

414 

.53 

59 

.073 

83 

25 

14.1 

1,000 

1,900 

106.3 

419 

.54 

59 

.073 

81 

25 

14.1 

1,000 

2,000 

98.2 

409 

.61 

59 

.073 

78 

22 

13.0 

Table  B. — English  uniti. 
Altitude  runs.     Full  power. 


• 

Approxi- 
mate 

altitude 
(feet). 

Revolu- 
tions per 
minute. 

Brake- 
mean 
effective 
pressure 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

Pounds 
of  fuel 

per 
brake- 
horse- 
power 
hour. 

Car- 
buretor 
air  tem- 
perature 
(°F.). 

Air 

density 

(pounds 

per 

cubic 

foot). 

Volu- 
metric 
efficiency 
(per 
cent). 

Thermal 

efficiency 

(per 

cent). 

Pounds 

air 

per 

pound 

fuel, 

±0.2. 

Ground. 

1,620 

116.5 

393 

0.53 

59 

0.075 

86 

25 

14.3 

Ground. 

1,700 

117.0 

414 

.51 

59 

.075 

85 

26 

14.5 

5,000 

1,690 

100.0 

352 

.53 

41 

.066 

83 

25 

14.3 

5,000 

1,610 

101.2 

339 

.58 

41 

.066 

85 

23 

13.0 

10,000 

1,600 

82.3 

273 

.58 

26 

.057 

83 

23 

13.5 

10,000 

1,690 

74.6 

262 

.69 

29 

.056 

81 

20 

12.2 

10,000 

1,710 

79.2 

282 

.54 

26 

.057 

81 

25 

14.5 

15,000 

1,690 

59.8 

209 

.67 

14 

.048 

76 

20 

12.5 

15,000 

1,590 

65.2 

216 

.57 

12 

.048 

81 

23 

14.3 

20,000 

1,570 

50.9 

166 

.67 

8 

.040 

76 

20 

12.2 

20,000 

1,700 

44.3 

157 

.81 

32 

.038 

77 

16 

11.1 

25,000 

1,700 

24.8 

88 

1.41 

19 

.032 

73 

9 

9.1 

25,000 

1,590 

30.4 

101 

1.11 

11 

.033 

74 

12 

10.0 
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Taiji,k  (J. — lint/liiih  viiilx. 
(irotitid  niiiH. 


)0:i 


Nfoi-tiitnl- 

Air 

dciislly 

(pilUllifs 

Itovdlu- 

Hruku 

Krlelioii 

llidlciiled 

Clll 

tloiiM  per 

horsct- 

liormi- 

liorHU- 

olllrlency 

uiliiule. 

power. 

powor. 

jHiwor. 

(pur 

:):i 

cent). 

foot;. 

0,  ()7:j 

\,m) 

2r) 

:i2s 

1«) 

\,im 

.'111 

4:» 

:is7 

H9 

.  07:j 

1 ,  (HK) 

•.w> 

sr. 

MO 

H7 

.07:» 

1 ,  S(H) 

■iir> 

(H) 

IKI 

m 

.073 

l.UOO 

'IHI 

77 

ttlCi 

H.\ 

.(i7;i 

2,  (KM) 

■110 

«0 

M) 

S2 

.  073 

TAina-;  T). — Ent/lish  units. 
Altitude  riina. 


Air 

Mechani- 

n.h.p. 

+  (b.h.p. 
at  0  076 

density 

Brake 

Friction 

Indicated 

cal 

Rcvolii- 

(pounds 

horse- 

horse- 

horse- 

eHU'icncy 

tion.s  per 

per  cubic 
foot). 

power. 

power. 

power. 

(per 
cent). 

minute. 

density). 

0.076 

403 

55 

458 

88 

1,600 

1.00 

.066 

336 

54 

390 

86 

1,600 

.83 

.057 

276 

52 

328 

84 

1,600 

.68 

.048 

216 

51 

267 

81 

1,600 

.53 

.040 

163 

50 

213 

77 

1,600 

.40 

.033 

96 

49 

145 

66 

1,600 

.24 

Ta  n  \,K  A . —  Metric  units. 
Ciroiind  runs.     Full  power. 


Brake 

mean 

Kilo- 

Air 

Kilo- 

Approxi- 
mate 
altitude 
(meters). 

Revolu- 
tions per 
minute. 

elTective 
pressure 

(kilo- 
grams per 
stiuare 
centi- 
meter). 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

grams  of 
fuel  per 
brake 
horse- 
power 
hour. 

Car- 
buretor 
air  tem- 
perature 
CC). 

density 
(kilo- 
grams per 
cubic 

meter). 

Volu- 
metric 
elliciency 
(per 
cent). 

Thermal 

efhciency 

(per 

cent). 

grams 

air  per 

kilogram 

fuel, 

±0.2. 

305 

1,220 

8.3 

306 

0.24 

15 

1.17 

85 

25 

13.3 

305 

1,410 

8.3 

350 

.24 

15 

1.17 

87 

26 

14.0 

305 

1,600 

8.0 

385 

.24 

12 

1,17 

84 

25 

13.6 

305 

1,800 

7.6 

410 

.24 

15 

1.15 

83 

25 

13.9 

305 

1,790 

7.7 

414 

.23 

15 

1.16 

84 

25 

14.2 

305 

1,890 

7.3 

415 

.25 

16 

1.16 

82 

24 

14.1 

305 

1,800 

7.8 

420 

.23 

15 

1.17 

83 

•25 

14.1 

305 

1,900 

7.5 

425 

.24 

15 

1.17 

81 

25 

14.1 

305 

2,000 

6.9 

415 

.27 

15 

1.16 

78 

22 

13.0 

Ta isle  B . — Metric  u nits . 
Altitude  runs.     Full  power. 


Brake 

Approxi- 
mate 
altitude 
(meters). 

Revolu- 
tions per 
minute. 

mean 
elTcctivc 
pressure 

(kilo- 
grams per 
square 
centi- 
meter). 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

Kilo- 
grams of 
fuel  ler 
brake 
horse- 
)ower 
lour. 

Car- 
buretor 
air  tem- 
perature 

(°C.). 

Air 
density 
(kilo- 
grams per 
cubic 
meter). 

Volu- 
metric 
elTiciency 

(PQf 
cent). 

Thermal 

efficiency 

(per 

cent). 

Kilo- 
grams 
air  per 
kilogram 
fuel, 
±0.2. 

Ground. 

1,620 

8.2 

399 

94 

15 

1.20 

86 

25 

14.3 

Orouiid. 

1,700 

8.2 

420 

96 

15 

1.20 

85 

26 

14.5 

1,520 

1,690 

7.0 

357 

85 

4 

1.06 

83 

25 

14.3 

1,520 

1,610 

7.1 

344 

90 

5 

1.06 

85 

23 

13.0 

3,0.50 

1,600 

5.8 

277 

72 

-  3 

.91 

83 

23 

13.5 

3,050 

1,690 

5.2 

266 

82 

-  2 

.90 

81 

20 

12.2 

3,0.50 

1,710 

5,1 

286 

69 

-  3 

.91 

81 

25 

14.5 

4,  .570 

1,690 

4.2 

212 

63 

-10 

.77 

76 

20 

12.5 

4,, 570 

1,.590 

4.6 

219 

56 

-11 

.77 

81 

23 

14.3 

6,040 

1,.570 

3,6 

168 

51 

13 

.64 

76 

20 

12.2 

6,040 

1,700 

3.1 

159 

58 

0 

.61 

77 

16 

11.1 

7,620 

1,700 

1.7 

89 

56 

-  7 

.52 

73 

9 

9.1 

7,620 

1,.590 

2.1 

102 

51 

-12 

.53 

74 

12 

10.0 

564 
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Taii.'.k  (,'. —  Metric  units. 
r.round  runs. 


Revolu- 

Brake 

Friction 

Indicated 

Mechani- 

cal       1 

Air 
density 
(kilo- 
grams per 
cubic 

tions  per 
minute. 

horse- 
power. 

horse- 
power. 

horse- 
power. 

cfTicicncy 
(per 

cent). 

meter). 

1,200 

299 

33 

332 

90 

1.17 

1,400 

349 

44 

393 

89 

1.17 

1,600 

391 

56 

447 

87 

1.17 

1,800 

421 

70 

491 

86 

1.17 

1,900 

425 

7S 

,503 

84 

1  17 

2,000 

416 

91 

507 

82 

1.17 

Taiii.e  p. — Metric  units. 
Altitude  runs. 


Air 

density 

Mechani- 

B.h.p. 

-i-(b.h.p. 

at  1  22 

(kilo- 

Brake 

Friction 

Indicated 

cal 

Revolu- 

grams 

horse- 

horse- 

horse- 

efficiency 

tions  per 

per 
cubic 

power. 

power. 

power. 

(per 
cent). 

minute. 

density). 

meter). 

1,600 

1.22 

409 

56 

465 

88 

1.00 

1.06 

341 

54 

395 

86 

1,600 

.83 

.91 

280 

53 

333 

84 

1,600 

.68 

.77 

219 

52 

271 

81 

1,600 

.53 

.64 

165 

51 

216 

77 

1,600 

.40 

.53 

97 

50 

147 

66 

1, 600 

.24 

OBJECT  OF  TEST. 

This  test  was  made  to  determine  the  performance  of  a  Liberty  12  airplane  engine.  The 
engine  was  operated  under  such  conditions  as  would  yield  sufficient  information  to  determine 
its  value  for  aviation  use.  The  test  was  typical  of  that  ordinarily  made  on  a  new  type  of  engine 
in  that  the  completeness  of  the  tests  was  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  actual  running 
time  of  the  engine.  Such  a  procedure  does  not  materially  reduce  the  life  of  the  engine,  and 
leaves  it  in  good  condition  for  actual  flight  work. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGINE  AND  APPARATUS. 

(a)  Engine. — The  engine  used  was  a  Liberty  12,  U.  S.,  No.  22,  519  standard  in  every  respect. 
This  is  a  V-type  motor  with  12  water-cooled  cylinders.  It  has  a  bore  of  5  inches  (12.7  centi- 
meters), stroke  of  7  inches  (17.8  centimeters),  and  compression  ratio  of  5.4.  The  Zenith  car- 
buretor used  is  provided  with  a  manually  operated  valve  for  decreasing  the  fuel  flow  to  main- 
tain the  correct  mixture  under  altitude  conditions.  Mobile  B  oil  was  used  on  the  full-power  run 
on  the  ground  and  Liberty  aero  oil  No.  3501  thereafter.  Both  oils  were  satisf actor}',  the  reason 
for  the  change  being  of  no  importance  in  this  test.  The  X  gasoline  used  conforms  to  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board's  Specification  3512  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  1918.  A 
distillation  curve  of  the  fuel  according  to  the  standard  Bureau  of  Mines  method  is  given  on  curve 
sheet  15. 

(6)  Apparatus. — The  engine  was  tested  in  the  altitude  chamber  of  the  dynamometer  lab- 
oratory of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  A  complete  description  of  this  apparatus  is  given  in  report 
No.  44  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  (No.  52  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
Automatic  Power  Plant  Series).  The  air  from  this  chamber  can  be  exhausted  until  its  pressure 
is  reduced  to  that  of  the  altitude  desired,  while  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  air 
supplied  to  the  engine  can  be  reduced  to  approximately  that  prevailing  at  the  given  altitude. 
Outside  the  chamber,  apparatus  is  provided  for  measuring  power,  fuel  consumption,  and  all 
necessary  temperatures  and  pressures. 
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I'ltCX^HAM  OF  TDSTS. 

1.  A  I'liii  was  iimdo  wiMi  \vi(Io-<»|)(ui  l.liin|,(  KmiI.  <^i(»iin<l  altil.iuln  iil,  spoftds  frnm  I  ,J()(J  1,0  iJ, !)()() 
i-ovolulioiis  |)(M-  inimilcv  A(,  (tadi  spood  Uio  spark  adviuico  was  adjiisl^od  for  riiaxiiiiuiii  p<»W(»r. 
'V\](\  carhmdl.tM'  was  adjustcMl  a(.  (Midi  spood  to  j^ivi^  Mi(»  loa-^l  I'ik^I  consiimpliori  possiMci  witli 
maxiiiHim  powcM'.  Tliis  was  accomplislK^d  l»y  adjiistiiif^  tlio  «ail)iir<i(oi  until  tlio  Hpood  and 
t(>r(|ii(*  s!i<)\V(mI  Miat  (Ik*  maxiinnni  pnwor  had  Ix^iui  (d)taiiin(l.  TIki  Miixtiir«»  was  tlioii  nadci  sf) 
l(Miii  Mia.t  Mi(»  (ni(|iio  diopiKid  appidciahly  and  Mien  cniiclKMl  jnsi  ('rKin^di  t'»  i-iistopd  (lie  niaxi- 
imun  povvor. 

2.  A  run  was  inado  with  widn-opon  thiotthi  at  spi^^ds  of  I  ,(i()()  r<)voluti(»ns  jxic  niinnti!  and 
1,700  rovolutious  pcu-  niiimto  at  tlio  <,'rouii(l,  and  at  allitudds  of  5,000,  10,000,  15,000,  LM),000, 
and  25,0()0joot  (1,520,  3,050,  4,570,  (;,04(),  and  7,()2()  nuttors).  At  (mc\\  spnod  and  altitndo  tlm 
spark  advaiu'o  and  carbiirotor  woni  adjnst^d  as  for  tin*  <^r<)iind  run  with  tint  oxcdption  that  car- 
burotor  limitations  provoiitod  tlio  dosirod  adjustriuwit  at  tlio  lattor  two  altitud(w. 

•A.  A  sorios  of  runs  was  inado  at  altitudes  of  5,000,  1 0,000,  ami  I  5,000  foot  ( 1 ,520,  ;5,050,  and 
4,570  motors)  at  si)oo(|s  of  1 ,700,  I ,()()(),  1 ,500,  1 ,400,  1  ,;500,  and  1 ,200  r(n'(»lutions  por  minuto.  Jn 
thoso  runs  tho  dynamomotor  aiul  throttio  woro  so  adjust(Ml  as  to  put  a  load  on  tlio  oiif^iru)  at  each 
sj)ood  o(iual  to  that  which  would  bo  imposod  by  a  j)ro])oll(»r  which  would  absorb  tho  full  powor 
of  tho  ongino  at  1,700  revolutions  por  minute.  In  runs  of  this  ty])o  it  is  assumed  that  tho  horse- 
power of  a  propeller  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  speed.     Thus  if  1,700  Ix^  tli(»  normal  revolutions 

1400=* 
per  minute  of  the  propeller,  the  horsepower  at  1,400  revolutions  per  minute  will  be  jy^Tj?)  times 

tho  horsepower  at  1,700  revolutions  per  minute.  In  these  runs  the  spark  and  carburetor  were 
adjusted  at  1 ,700  revolutions  per  minute  at  each  altitude  as  in  tho  preceding  runs,  but  were 
not  altered  for  tho  other  speeds. 

4.  A  series  of  friction  horsepower  runs  was  made  at  speeds  from  1,200  to  2,000  revolu- 
tions per  minuto  both  at  tho  ground  and  at  an  altitude  of  1 5,000  feet  (4,570  meters).  In  these 
runs  the  engine  was  operated  under  power  until  oil  and  water  temperatures  were  normal,  and 
then  it  w^as  driven  by  tho  dynamometer  and  the  power  input  measured. 

METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  RESULTS. 

The  results  of  tho  tests  are  given  in  Tables  1  to  9.  A  detailed  record  of  the  complete  test 
procedure  of  the  laboratory,  both  in  securing  data  and  computing  results,  is  in  preparation, 
so  that  a  brief  explanation  here  will  suffice.  The  run  numbers  are  those  that  were  used  on  the 
original  sheets  to  designate  the  different  runs. 

Altitude  was  determined  by  means  of  the  pressure  altitude  relation  adopted  by  the  Aero- 
nautical Instruments  Section  of  tho  Bureau  of  Standards  and  given  on  curve  sheet  16.  The 
pressures  used  were  measured  at  the  carburetor  entrance.  The  engine  torque  was  measured 
on  a  21 -inch  (53-centimeter)  arm  on  tho  dynamometer,  and  from  this  value  the  torque  in  pounds 
feet,  brake  mean  effective  pressure,  and  brake  horsepow^er  are  calculated.  The  brake  horse- 
power calculation  requires  the  speed  which  was  obtained  with  a  revolution  counter  and  stop 
watch.  Temperatures  were  all  measured  with  thermo  couples  and  pressures  with  U-type  mano- 
meters. 

Tho  volume  of  air  used  was  measured  by  a  Venturi  meter  calibrated  in  place  with  a  care- 
fully tested  Thomas  meter.  From  measurements  of  temperature  and  pressure,  air  density, 
and  then  weight  of  air  used  per  unit,  time  is  computed. 

The  volumetric  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  air  which  the  engine  actually  takes 
in  per  cycle  of  two  revolutions  to  the  total  piston  displacement  of  the  engine  per  stroke.  The 
volume  of  the  air  used  is  determined  for  the  pressure  and  temperature  measured  at  the  carbu- 
retor entrance. 

The  thermal  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  heat  equivalent  of  brake  horsepower  to  the  heat 
ef|uivalent  of  fuel  supplied.  The  lower  heating  value  of  the  fuel  is  used,  which  for  gasoline  is 
18,940  British  thermal  units  per  pound  (34,100  calories  per  gram). 
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In  calculating  tho  heat  distribution  on  Table  2,  the  highor  heating  value  of  the  fuel  (20,320 
Ji.  t.  u.  ])er  ])oun(l;  3(),(i00  calorics  per  gram)  is  used. 

Iloiit  in  the  exhaust  is  obtained  by  an  exhaust  calorimeter  method  and  the  residual  heat  by 
difrerenco.  The  latter  includes  the  heat  e(iuivalent  of  the  unburned  fuel  that  goes  out  the  ex- 
haust. Power  developed  by  the  burning  of  the  lubricating  oil  has  been  neglected  in  heat  balances 
chiedy  because  of  the  difTicuIty  in  determining  just  how  much  of  the  oil  consumed  is  actually 
burned  on  the  power  stroke. 

The  brake  horscjxjwer  and  brake  mean  effective  pressure  obtained  on  the  ground  run  are 
converted  to  standard  barometric  pressure  by  multiplying  the  values  actuallj^  obtained  by  the 
ratio  of  29.9  to  the  actual  barometric  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury. 

The  results  shown  in  Table  9  are  taken  from  the  curves  at  gi^en  speeds.  The  indicated 
horsepower  is  obtained  by  adding  the  brake  horsepower  to  the  friction  horsepower.  Tlie  me- 
chanical efficiency  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  brake  horsepower  by  the  indicated  horsepower. 
In  obtaining  the  friction  horsepower  at  different  densities  its  value  at  1,600  revolutions  per 
minute  at  the  ground  and  at  15,000  feet  (4,570  meters)  was  taken,  and  it  was  assumed  to  vary 
linearly  with  air  density  between  these  points.  Previous  tests  show  this  to  be  close  enough  to 
the  true  relation  to  justify  this  assumption. 

RESULTS. 

The  more  important  results  of  the  groimd  tests  arc  shown  on  curves  1  to  5,  inclusive.     The 
maximum  brake  mean  effective  pressure  of  about  118  pounds  per  square  inch  (8.3  kilograms 
per  square  centimeter)  w^as  attained  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute.     The  maximum  brake 
horsepower  occurs  at  about  1,900  revolutions  per  minute,  which  is  the  peak  of  the  curve,  the 
power  falling  off  rapidly  thereafter.     The  atmospheric  pressure  was  such  as  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet  (305  meters),  and  the  results  that  would  be  expected  under 
standard  barometric  pressure  are  shown  on  sheet  2.     This  shows  a  maximum  brake  mean 
effective  pressure  of  124  pounds  per  square  inch   (8.7  kilograms  per  square  centimeter)   and 
maximum  brake  horsepower  of  440  (446  metric)  horsepower.     The  reason  for  the  "flattening  out" 
or  peaking  of  the  brake  horsepower  speed  curve  is  due  usuallv  to  two  major  causes — the  increase 
in  friction  horsepower  with  speed  and  the  decrease  in  volumetric  efficiency.     A  study  of  the  indi- 
cated horsepower  speed  curve  on  sheet  No.  3  shows  a  maximum  at  about  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute.     This  curve  was  obtained  b}^  adding  the  friction  horsepower  to  the  brake  horsepower 
at  the  different  speeds,  hence  the  flattening  of  this  curve  is  due  to  decrease  in  volumetric  efficiency. 
The  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  shows  how  closely  the  power  developed  is  related  to  the 
volumetric  efficiency  of  the  engine.     On  this  curve  the  ratio  of  the  indicated  horsepower  at  each 
speed  to  the  indicated  horsepower  at  2,000  revolutions  per  minute  has  been  plotted,  and  also 
the  ratio  of  pounds  of  air  used  per  hour  to  the  pounds  of  air  used  per  hour  at  2,000  revolutions 
per  minute.     The  curves  are  practically  identical.     In  stuchnng  the  mixture-ratio  curve  plot- 
ted from  values  taken  from  curves  of  pounds  of  air  per  hour  (sheet  4),  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  mixture  and  pounds  of  fuel  per  hour  were  adjusted  by  hand  at  each  speed,  so  that  the 
shape  of  the  curve  and  the  values  themselves  in  no  way  represent  a  carburetor  characteristic. 
It  is  not  clear  at  the  present  time  why  these  values  should  be  the  ones  to  give  maximum  power 
and  minimum  fuel  consumption,  but  the  accumulation  of  data  of  this  sort,  together  with  further 
research  based  definitely  on  this  subject,  should  furnish  an  explanation.     On  sheet  5  is  shown 
the  heat  distribution.     At  1,700  revolutions  per  minute,  the  normal  speed  of  the  engine,  the  heat 
in  the  fuel  supplied  is  about  4.3  times  that  realized  in  brake  horsepower,  and  the  heat  in  the  jacket 
is  about  half  that  developed  in  brake  horsepower;  under  the  same  conditions  the  heat  in   the 
exhaust  is  nearly  1.7  times  and  residual  is  about  1.1  times  that  realized  in  brake  horsepower. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  residual  heat  is  the  difference  between  the  heat  in  the  fuel 
and  that  which  appears  in  brake  horsepower,  in  the  jacket,  and  in  the  exhaust.     Hence  the  resi- 
dual heat  includes  the  heat  value  of  the  unburned  fuel  which  goes  out  of  the  exhaust. 
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'V\u)  ciii'vus  from  (1  In  10,  incliisixd,  show  (lie  circcl  of  clmtij^c.  in  iilliludr'  on  cti^^iiic  j»t- 
f(niium('(>.  SiiKM^  i(  is  (Ik*  (•Iiiui<;('  in  nir  dcMisity  willi  clinn^'c  in  nil  it  in  Ic  w  liicli  is  (lie  fiinJnrnct.tiil 
('niis(*  (if  lli(>s('  cliiin^es,  i(,  is  M^iiiMs(,  iiir  diMisitv  (Iml  (licsc  ciuncs  me  itlditcd  I'm  convctiicricn 
in  in(-(M'|)r('(M(i(»ii  of  (ho  rcstdls,  ffoiii  (he  sdindjxiiiU  of  Iniroincdic  pfcssiirc,  \vvl\ci\\  Wuch  Imvo 
IxMMi  dniAvn  ( hi()ii,i!;h  (he  ploKcil  |)oin(s  iind  (he  nppro.viiniid'  l)iir(tinc(  rif  pi-cssiirc  no(cd. 

l''or  M  propel'  nndcrstaiidin;;  of  (he  nUidnle  curves,  (lie  eiiive  of  |)onnd.s  of  fuel  per  hnike 
lioisi^pow  er  liniir  (»n  curve  sli(>e(,  ()  iind  pounds  of  nir  p(*r  pound  of  fuel  curv(>  on  sheet  U  should  l)<^ 
no(;(>d.  I  (  will  lt(«  ()l)sci\  (mI  ( !in(  ( he  mix  (,ure  Ixu-nmc*  e.\(,reiii((ly  I'ich  iis  ( he  nl  I  it  ndc  w  ns  incnMised 
mI)()\(^  IT), ()()()  feet  (l,r)7()  niet(^rs),  due  (o  the  fiic(-  tliiil  (In^  ndjiislniciil  uiis  iil  i(s  lenne^l  position 
n(.  (his  Ml(i(ud(v,  nnd  i(  wiis  impossible  to  secure  the  desiicil  nii\  ( iitc  Ix^jond  (his  poiiil .  The  result 
of  (,his  richness  of  mi.\(ur(>  of  coui'se  iniinifes(ed  itself  in  e.\  (i-eine  i\\icl  unl  ions  of  speed  nnd  (ojr(uo, 
luul  (>\cesslv(^  f()ulin<j;  of  spnr-k  |)iu<;s.  It  will  Ix^  no((id  on  curve'  sheet  (»  that  tin*  brjike  lioise- 
poAvcM'  and  brake  mean  (^(lec(i\(i  pressuro  vary  linearly  with  (b^nsity  uj)  to  the  point  ^vb(w•e  tlio 
abnoi'inal  mixture  ratio  results  in  tlioir  docroaso.  On  cTirvo  shoot  7  is  plotted  the  ratio  of  the 
indica((>d  horsopowor,  pounds  of  nir  per  hour  nnd  brake  horsepower  at  a  given  density  to  their 
correspond in<2:  values  at  a  dtinsity  of  O.OTO  (approximately  ground  altitude).  It  is  s(!en  hero, 
again,  that  as  long  as  tho  mixture  ratio  was  held  within  reasonable  limits  the  percentage  change 
in  indicated  horsepower  was  the  same  as  the  percentage  change  in  weight  of  nir  recciived  by  the 
engin(>. 

The  rn(e  of  decrease  of  brake  horsepower  over  indicated  horsepower  is  more*  rapid  with  in- 
crease of  altitude  as  tho  friction  horsepower  does  not  docrease  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  brako 
horsepower  and  therefore  becomes  a  greater  and  greater  per  cent  of  the  brako  hors('power.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  on  this  engine  the  volumetric  ofTiciency  drops  steadily  with  altitude  to 
the  extent  of  a  12  per  cent  decrease  at  25,000  feet  (7,620  meters)  over  what  it  was  at  the  ground, 
this,  of  course,  being  a  vital  factor  in  causing  the  decrease  of  [)ower.  In  studying  th(>  curv(>s  on 
siieet  10,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  tho  carburetor  that  is  directly  responsible  for  the  high 
"heat  in  fuel  over  heat  in  brake  horsepower"  and  "residual  heat  over  heat  in  brake  horse- 
power" values,  and  that  indirectly  it  is  responsible  for  the  final  high  values  of  "hoat  in  the 
exhaust  over  heat  in  brake  horsepower"  and  "heat  in  jacket  over  heat  in  brake  horsepower," 
through  the  resulting  loW'  power. 

Comparison  of  the  "  Propeller  load  "  curves  on  sheets  1 1  and  12  w'ill  show  that  fuel-consump- 
tion curve  is  inlhienced  strongly  by  the  carburetor  characteristics  as  shown  by  pounds  of  air  over 
pounds  of  fuel  curve,  it  bemg  remembered  that  the  carburetor  was  only  adjusted  for  1 ,700  revolu- 
tions per  minute  in  these  cases. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  greatest  value  of  such  data  as  is  contained  herein  can  only  be  realized  by  its  comparison 
with  a  innnber  of  results  obtained  on  other  engines.  This  not  only  enables  the  engines  to  be 
judged  as  to  their  relative  value  for  a  given  type  of  work  but  also  indicates  reasons  for  superior- 
ity in  performance  of  one  type  over  another. 

There  are  two  outstanding  conclusions,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  the  tost  itself — namely, 
that  tho  carburetor  control  is  inadequate  above  15,000  feet  (4,570  meters);  that  tho  most  prom- 
ising lino  of  development  for  improved  altitude  performance  lies  in  increased  mechanical  effi- 
ciency through  decreased  friction  horsepower,  and  in  such  changes  as  will  prevent  the  decrease 
.in  volumetric  efficiency  with  increase  in  altitude. 
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Table  I. — English  units. 
Ground  runs.     Full  power. 


Run  No. 

Ap- 
proxi- 
mate 
altitude 
(feet). 

Revo- 
lutions 
p|>r 
min- 
ute. 

Torque 

(pound 

feet). 

Brake 
mean 
ellcc- 
live 
pres- 
sure. 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

Pounds 
of  fuel 

per 
hour. 

Pounds 
of  fuel 

per 
brake 
horse- 
power 
hour. 

Temperature  (°  F.). 

Oil 
pres- 
sure 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Mani- 
fold 
suction 
(Inches 
hg.,  cyl. 
4-5-6 
U.). 

Baro- 
metric 
pres- 
sure 
(inches 
hg.)- 

Oil. 

Jacket  water. 

Carbu- 
retor 
air. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

5  A... 

6  A... 

7  A... 

8  A... 

9  A... 
10  A . . . 

1  B... 

2  n... 

3  B... 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,(K)0 
1,(K)0 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,220 
1,410 
1,600 
1,800 
l,7i»0 
1,890 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 

1,292 
1,289 
1,248 
1,176 
1,195 
1,133 
1,204 
1, 102 
1,074 

118.3 
118.0 
114.2 
107.6 
109.4 
ia3.8 
110.4 
106.3 
98.2 

302 
345 
380 
404 
408 
409 
414 
419 
409 

162 
182 
206 
219 
210 
226 
218 
224 
218 

0.53 
.53 
..54 
.54 
.52 
.55 
.53 
.54 
.61 

81 
84 
88 
88 
88 
98 
80 
91 
98 

142 
156 
164 
164 
162 
175 
100 
176 
194 

147 

137 
150 
134 
133 
138 
143 
145 
147 

167 
155 
165 
151 
151 
152 
162 
163 
165 

59 
59 
54 
59 
59 
60 
59 
59 
•      59 

35 
36 
40 
41 
41 
41 
43 
40 
41 

0.6 
.8 
1.0 
1.3 
1.1 
1.3 
1.1 
1.3 
1.4 

28.6 
28.6 
28.3 
28.1 
28.3 
28.3 
28.5 
28.4 
28.3 

Table  II. — English  units. 
Ground  runs.    Full  power. 


Run  No. 

Heat  distribution  ba-sed  on 
brake  horsepower. 

Heat  distribution  ba-sed  on 
heat  in  fuel. 

Air 

density 

(pound 

per 

cubic 

foot). 

Pounds 

of  air 

per 

hour. 

Volu- 
metric 

effi- 
ciency 

(per 
cent). 

Ther- 
mal effi- 
ciency 
(per 
cent). 

Pounds 
ofair 
per 
pound 
of  fuel 
±0.2. 

Heat  in 

fuel-!- 

(hcat  in 

b.h.p.). 

Heat  in 
jacket-^ 
(heat  in 
b.h.p.). 

Heat  in 

ex- 
haust-^ 
(heat  in 
b.h.p.). 

Resid- 
ual 

heat^ 
(heat  in 
b.h.p.). 

Brake 
horse- 
power 
(per 
cent). 

Jacket 

(per 

cent). 

Ex- 
haust 

(per 
cent). 

Resid- 
ual 
(per 

cent). 

5  A.... 

6  A.... 

7  A.... 

8  A  ... 

9  A.... 
10  A.... 

1  B.... 

2  B.... 

3  B.... 

4.3 
4.2 
4.3 
4.3 
4.1 
4.4 
4.2 
4.3 
4.8 

0.57 
.53 
.46 
.53 
.56 
.44 
.56 
.55 
.64 

1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

.9 

.6 

1.2 

.8 

.8 

1.2 

23 
24 
23 
23 
24 
23 
24 
23 
21 

13 
13 
11 
12 
14 
10 
13 
13 
13 

42 
40 
38 
43 
46 
41 
44 
45 
41 

22 
23 
28 
22 
16 
26 
19 
19 
25 

0.073 
.073 
.073 
.072 
.073 
.072 
.073 
.073 
.073 

2,140 
2,530 
2,800 
3.030 
3,100 
3,190 
3,080 
3,170 
3,220 

85 
87 
84 
83 
84 
82 
83 
81 
,8 

25 
26 
25 
25 
25 
24 
25 
25 
22 

13.3 
14.0 
13.6 
13.9 
14.7 
14.1 
14.1 
14.1 
13.0 

Table  III. — English  units. 
Altitude  runs.    Full  power. 


Run 
No. 

Approxi- 
mate 

altitude 
(feet). 

Revo- 
lutions 
per 

min- 
ute. 

Torque 

(pound 

feet). 

Brake 
mean 
effec- 
tive 
pres- 
sure 
(pounds 

per 
square 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

Pounds 

of  fuel 

per 

hour. 

Poimds 
of  fuel 

per 
brake 
horse- 
)ower 
Sour. 

Temperature  {°  F.). 

Oil 
pres- 
sure 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Manifold  suction 
(inches  hg.). 

Baro- 
metric 
pres- 
sure 
(inches 
hg). 

Oil. 

Jacket  water. 

Carbu- 
retor 
air. 

Cylin- 
der 

4-5-6 
R. 

Cylin- 
der 

1-2-3 
L. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

inch). 

5  C. 

Ground. 

1,620 

1,273 

116.5 

393 

208 

0.53 

82 

145 

145 

166 

59 

43 

1.4 

1.1 

29.3 

6  C. 

Ground. 

1,700 

1,279 

117.0 

414 

212 

.51 

85 

164 

143 

163 

59 

41 

1.2 

1.2 

29.2 

7  C. 

5,000 

1,690 

1,094 

100.0 

352 

187 

.53 

91 

164 

135 

153 

41 

39 

1.0 

.9 

25.1 

8C.. 

5,000 

1,610 

1,  lOti 

101.2 

339 

198 

.58 

95 

167 

135 

153 

41 

40 

1.1 

.6 

25.0 

9  C. 

10,000 

1,600 

900 

82.3 

273 

158 

.58 

95 

166 

130 

146 

26 

38 

.4 

.5 

20.8 

10  C. 

10,000 

1,690 

815 

74.6 

262 

180 

.69 

85 

156 

133 

149 

29 

42 

.8 

.3 

20.8 

1  D. 

10,000 

1,710 

866 

79.2 

282 

153 

.54 

74 

142 

137 

149 

26 

45 

1.0 

.9 

20.8 

2  D. 

15,000 

1,690 

653 

59.8 

209 

13 

.67 

72 

162 

156 

172 

14 

36 

.9 

1.0 

17.2 

3  D. 

15,000 

1,590 

713 

()5.2 

216 

123 

.57 

74 

165 

138 

155 

12 

34 

.2 

.4 

17.1 

4  D. 

20,000 

1,570 

556 

50.9 

166 

112 

.67 

93 

165 

144 

154 

8 

30 

.8 

.8 

14.2 

5  D. 

20,000 

1,700 

483 

44.3 

157 

128 

.81 

83 

155 

156 

170 

32 

34 

.6 

.6 

14.2 

6  D. 

25,000 

1,700 

271 

24.8 

88 

124 

1.41 

88 

158 

151 

158 

19 

29 

.6 

.6 

11.7 

7  D. 

25,000 

1,590 

332 

30.4 

101 

113 

1.11 

92 

164 

149 

156 

11 

28 

.6 

.5 

11.9 

I'KKI'OltMANCK   OT    A    IJUKinV    lli    Alltl'I.A  NK    KN(iINK, 


if)0 


Ta m.i';   IV.    -KiKjUHh  unilH. 
Altitinlo  riiiiH.     I'lill   (iowit. 


Hnil  (llslriliullon  liiisdd  mi 
linikii  h()r«ip(iw(<r. 


Itiiii  No. 


I  font  In 

Jii(k(^t  I- 
(h(Mil  III 
b.  h.p.). 


IToat 

III  «\- 
liuust  + 
(hi<iil  III 
!>.  Ii.  p.l. 


2.0 
1.0 


l.» 
1.9 
1.8 
l.» 
2.1 
1.8 
1.1) 
2.0 
2.3 


Knsld- 

iliillinil 

idiiMit 

In 

I),  h.p.). 


O.ll 
.0 
.7 
.7 
0 
9 
0 
S 
1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l.« 

2.  .5 

(1.7 

4.8 


lIiMtl  dlslrlliutlon  t>u  lol  on  li«iil 
In  (uul. 


Ilrnko 

horsiv 
powiT 

(PIM- 
Cl'lllJ. 


2'» 
24 
2U 
21 
22 
18 
23 
lU 
22 
19 
15 
9 
11 


Jui'kot 

(p(ir 

colli). 


ir, 

U 
M 
13 
14 
13 
12 
17 
19 
12 
16 
8 
9 


Ex- 

huii.st 

(por 

cent). 


47 

4« 
45 
39 
42 
34 
42 

3r> 

4.') 
33 
2<.t 
23 
25 


ROTJd- 
II  111 
(pf'f 

cent). 


14 

in 

18 
27 
22 

:ir> 

Xi 
29 
14 
36 
40 
60 
55 


Air 
doriNltv 
(pound 

pnr 

ciililc 
fool). 


0.078 
.  075 
.  (XMl 
.  0«)6 
.  057 

.  im 

.  057 
.048 
.048 
.040 
.  038 
.  032 
.033 


Poll  nil* 

of  111  r 

p«r 

hour. 


2,980 
3, 070 
2,690 
2,. MM) 
2,  130 
2,180 
2,  •J2«) 
1,740 
1,7.10 
1,3W) 
1,420 
1,130 
1,120 


Volll- 
ninlrlc 

Kill- 
clHiicy 

(P«)r 
cent). 


86 

Hr> 

8.3 
HTt 
83 
81 
81 
76 
81 
76 
77 
73 
74 


Thw- 
iiiul 
irlll- 

clHllcy 
(JMir 

cent). 


PoiiwU 

((fair 

I""  , 
(Moind 

of  (iiol, 

±0.2. 


Table  V. — English  units. 
Propeller  load  runs. 


Run  No. 


8  D. 


8  E. 

9  E. 

10  E. 

11  E. 

12  E. 

13  E. 

14  E. 

15  E. 

16  E. 

17  E. 


Approxi- 
mate 
altitude 

(feet). 


15,000 

15, oon 

15,  (HH) 

15, 000 

15, 000 

15, 000 

10, 000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


Revohi- 
tions  per 
minute. 


Torque 

(pound 

feet). 


1,710 

1,040 

1,530 

1,400 

1,300 

1,210 

1,690  I 

1,010 

1,460 

1,390 

1,300 

1,190 

1,690 

1,020 

1,510 

1,410 

1,320 

1,200 


538 
599 
514 
447 
391 
331 
870 
769 
665 
580 
506 
430 
1,051 
975 
865 
749 
656 
544 


lirake 

Rrake 

mean 
elTective 

horse- 

pressure. 

power. 

59.3 

212 

54.7 

186 

47.1 

1.50 

40.9 

119 

35.7 

97 

30.3 

76 

79.6 

280 

70.3 

236 

60.8 

184 

53.1 

153 

46.3 

126 

39.4 

98 

96.1 

338 

89.2 

300 

79.1 

249 

67.7 

199 

60.0 

165 

49.8 

124 

Pounds  of 

fuel  per 

hour. 


142 

107 

77 

69 

61 

54 

164 

121 

92 

71 

62 

53 

167 

146 

121 

97 

82 

63 


Pound  of 

fuel   )er 

brake 

liarf)- 
inetric. 

horse- 
power 

dour. 

jiressure 

(inches 

hg.). 

0.67 

17.2 

.57 

17.4 

.51 

17.2 

.58 

17.3 

.63 

16.9 

.71 

17.4 

.58 

20.7 

.51 

20.8 

.50 

20.5 

.46 

20.6 

.49 

20.7 

.55 

20.7 

.49 

25.0 

.49 

25.1 

.48 

24.9 

.49 

25.0 

.49 

24.9 

.51 

24.9 

Table  VI. — English  units. 
Propeller  load  runs. 


Temperature  ( 

'F.). 

Manifold  suction 
(inches  hg.). 

Air 

density 

Pounds  of 
air  per 
hour. 

Poimds  of 

Run  No. 

Oil. 

Jacket  water. 

(pound 
per 

air  per 
pound  of 

Carbu- 
retor air. 

Cylinder 
4-5-6  R. 

Cylinder 
1-2-3  L. 

cubic 
foot). 

fuel,±.02. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

8D.... 

88 

158 

144 

158 

30 

0.7 

0.7 

0.047 

1,750 

12.4 

1  E.... 

75 

139 

144 

158 

25 

1.1 

2.1 

.047 

1,610 

15.0 

2  E.... 

87 

155 

142 

155 

14 

2.0 

3.3 

.048 

1,430 

18.6 

3  E.... 

88 

156 

147 

159 

14 

2.2 

6.5 

.048 

1,110 

16.1 

4  E.... 

80 

145 

150 

163 

25 

5.3 

4.9 

.046 

890 

14.5 

5  E.... 

82 

147 

140 

151 

16 

6.0 

7.1 

.048 

776 

14.1 

6  E.... 

88 

162 

147 

163 

26 

.8  ;            .8 

.056 

2,170 

13.3 

7  E.... 

93 

165 

137 

152 

28 

1.5 

2.1 

.056 

1,930 

16.0 

8  E.... 

95 

165 

143 

158 

29 

3.3 

4.8 

.056 

1,520 

16.5 

9  E.... 

91 

166 

153 

168 

26 

4.9 

4.5 

.056 

1,300 

18.3 

10  E.... 

76 

126 

129 

143 

27 

6.2 

5.3 

.057 

1,090 

17.6 

11  E.... 

77 

139 

156 

166 

25 

6.4 

8.1 

.057 

940 

17.7 

12  E.... 

85 

160 

145 

162 

42 

1.0  1            1.0 

.066 

2,610 

15.7 

13  E.... 

89 

164 

139 

156 

41 

2.1              1.8 

.066 

2,330 

16.0 

14  E.... 

91 

162 

136 

152 

42 

3.0  1            2.6 

.067 

1,970 

16.3 

15  E.... 

92 

160 

i:<8 

154 

40 

4.4 

3.9 

.066 

1,720 

17.7 

16  E.... 

90 

157 

137 

152 

41 

5.9 

5.3 

.066 

1,490 

18.2 

17  E.... 

88 

153 

144 

158 

41 

8.4 

7.1 

.066 

1,200 

19.0 

570 
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Table  VII. — English  units. 
Friction  horsepower. 


Run  No. 

Approx- 
imate 

altitude 
(feet). 

Revolu- 
tions per 
minute. 

Friction 
horse- 
power. 

Baromet- 
ric 
pressure 
inches 
Hg. 

Air 

density 

(pound 

perculiic 

foot;. 

Temperature,  ("  F.). 

Oil. 

Jacket  water. 

Car- 
buretor 
air. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

26E 

27E 

28  E 

21)  E 

30  E 

31  E 

32E 

33  E 

34E 

1.^000 
l.'),0(K) 
15,  (HX) 
1.->,0(H) 
1."),  000 

Ground. 

Ground. 

Ground . 

Ground. 

1,210 
1,410 
1,610 
1,790 
1,9S0 
1,2(X) 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 

30 
41 
.52 
61 
70 
33 
43 
55 
69 

17.2 
17.5 
17.1 
17.1 
17.1 

0. 046 
.047 
.047 
.047 
.047 
.071 
.071 
.070 
.069 

91 

92 
94 
100 
107 
99 
96 
65 
97 

170 
156 
1.56 
162 
173 
151 
1.55 
157 
159 

1.54 
1.57 
162 
165 
151 
166 
167 
167 
171 

155 
158 
16,3 
166 
16S 
167 
168 
168 
172 

32 
29 
28 
27 
28 
90 
93 
97 
100 

Table  VIII. — English  units. 
Ground  and  altitude  runs. 


Revo- 
lutions 

per 
minute. 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

Fric- 
tion 
horse- 
power. 

Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 

Lb.  air 

per 
hour-^ 
(lb.  air 

per 

hour 

at  2,000 

r.p.m.). 

I.h.  p. 
-=-(i.h.p. 
at  2,000 
r.p.m.). 

Me- 
chani- 
cal 
effi- 
ciency 
(per 
cent). 

Approx- 
imate 

air 
density 
(pound 

per 
cubic 
foot). 

Air 
density 
(pouiid 

per 
cubic 
foot). 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

Fric- 
tion 
horse- 
power. 

Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 

Lb.  air 

per 
hour  -i- 
(lb.  air 
per 
hour 
at  0.076 
den- 
sity). 

I.h.p.-;- 

(i.h.p. 

at  0.076 
den- 
sity). 

Me- 
chani- 
cal 
effi- 
ciency 
(per 
cent). 

Revo- 
lutions 
per 
min- 
ute. 

B.h.p. 

-i-(b.h. 
p.  at 
0.076 
den- 
sity). 

1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 

295 
344 
385 
415 

419 
410 

33 

43 
55 
69 
77 
90 

328 

387 
440 
484 
496 
500 

0.64 

.78, 
.87 
.95 
.98 
1.00 

0.66 
.77 
.88 
.97 
.99 

1.00 

90 
89 
87 
86 
84 
82 

0.073 
.073 
.073 
.073 
.073 
.073 

0.076 
.066 
.057 
.048 
.040 
.033 

403 
336 
276 
216 

103 
96 

55 
54 
52 
51 
50 
49 

458 
390 
328 
267 
213 
145 

1.00 

.&5 
.72 
.58 
.46 
.36 

1.00 

.86 
.72 
.58 
.46 
.32 

88 
86 
84 
81 
77 
66 

1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,  60(1 
1,600 

1.00 

.83 
.68 
.53 
.40 
.24 

Table  I. — Metric  units. 
Ground  runs.     Full  power. 


Run  No. 

Ap- 
proxi- 
mate 
alti- 
tude 
(me- 
ters). 

Revo- 
lutions 
per 
min- 
ute. 

Torque 
(k-ilo- 
gram 

meter). 

Brake 
mean 
effec- 
tive 
pres- 
sure 
kilo- 
grams 

per 
square 
centi- 
meter. 

Brake 
horse- 
power. 

Kilo- 
grams 
of  fuel 

per 
hour. 

Kilo- 
gram 
of  fuel 

per 
brake 
horse- 
jower 
lours. 

Temperature  (°C.). 

Oil 
pres- 
sure 
(kilo- 
grams 

per 
square 
centi- 
meter). 

Mani- 
fold 
suc- 
tion 
centi- 
meter 
Hg. 
cyl. 
4-5-6 R. 

Baro- 
metric 
pres- 
sure 
centi- 
meter 
Hg. 

Oil. 

Jacket  water. 

Car- 
buretor 
air. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

5  A.... 

6  A.... 

7  A.... 
8A.... 
9A.... 

10  A.... 
1  B.... 
2B.... 
3B.... 

305 
305 
305 
305 
305 
305 
305 
305 
305 

1,220 
1,410 
1,600 
1,800 
1,790 
1,890 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 

179 
178 
173 
163 
165 
157 
166 
161 
148 

8.3 
8.3 
8.0 
7.6 
7.7 
7.3 
7.8 
7.5 
6.9 

306 
350 
385 
410 
414 
415 
420 
425 
415 

73 

82 

93 

99 

95 

102 

99 

102 

113 

0.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.23 
.25 
.23 
.24 
.27 

27 
29 
31 
31 
31 
38 
27 
33 
1          37 

61 
69 
73 
73 
72 
90 
71 
80 
90 

64 
58 
65 
57 
56 
59 
62 
63 
64 

75 
68 
74 
66 
66 
67 
72 
73 
74 

15 
15 
12 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 

2.5 
2.5 
2.8 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
3.0 
2.8 
2.9 

1.4 
2.0 
2.4 
3.2 
2.7 
3.4 
2.7 
3.3 
3.5 

72.6 
72.7 
71.9 
71.3 
72.1 
72.0 
72.4 
72.3 
72.0 

1 
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Ta iiik   II.      Metric.  unilH. 
(iruiiiKl  riiii.H.     I'ijII   [iowit. 


r,7i 


lli'iiMI 

li  Hull  loll  liirii'il  (III  liiiikK 

MlMllll 

strlliiillon  liiiHiid 

oil  hcut 

horscpimrr. 

in  fiinl. 

Air 
density 

Kilo- 

VolU-         n.i  .  . 

m«trl<! 

1  HIT 

millelti 
clcncy 

cent), 
2J5 

Htm  No. 
.5  A 

IIiMit  in 
fiiol  + 
(\wn\  III 
b.h.p.). 

1  leaf  111 
Jiickdf  t- 

(ll(<Ul  ill 

b.h.p.). 

Hnntln 

ex- 
Imiisf  + 
(heiit  ill 
b.h.p.). 

llosld- 
iial 

hiiitt  -t- 
(hiMil  111 
b.h.p.). 

0.9 

nrako 

horsc- 

pow((r 

(pi'r 

cuut). 

23 

Jiii'kel 

(per 

<!()nt). 

13 

Kx- 

IlllllSt 

(per 
cent). 

Uesld- 

iial 

(p.'r 

cent). 

(kllo- 
({riinis 

per 

ciihle 

motor). 

(jriini  of 
ulr  per 
hour. 

elflcl- 
i-niy 
((ler 

cent). 

kl/<>- 
Kruin  ul 

fUDl 
i:0.2. 

1.3 

0.  r)7 

l.H 

42 

22 

1.17 

970 

U.3 

C  A.. 

4.2 

..w 

1.7 

1.0 

24 

13 

40 

2:1 

1.17 

1,1. W 

87 

20 

14.0 

7  A.. 

4.3 

.4ft 

1.7 

1.2 

2;» 

11 

38 

28 

1.17 

1,270 

84 

2.'-. 

13.6 

»8  A.. 

4.3 

.m 

l.S 

.9 

2:$ 

12 

43 

22 

l.l.'i 

1,3W) 

8.3 

X> 

13.0 

'.)  .\  . 

4.1 

.50 

1.1) 

.0 

24 

14 

4(i 

U'l 

1.10 

1,4(H) 

84 

2.') 

14.7 

11)  A.. 

4.4 

.44 

l.S 

1.2 

23 

10 

41 

2(1 

1.10 

1,4.10 

82 

24 

14.1 

1   U.. 

4.2 

..■•.0 

1.9 

.8 

24 

13 

44 

10 

1.17 

1,4(M) 

83 

2.1 

14.1 

2  n.. 

4.3 

.  .'),'> 

1.9 

.8 

23 

13 

4.') 

19 

1.17 

1,440 

81 

2.1 

14.1 

3  D.. 

4.8 

.04 

2.0 

1.2 

21 

13 

41 

25 

1.16 

1,400 

78 

22 

13.0 

Table  III. — Metric  units. 
Altitude  runs.    Full  power. 


Brake 

Manifold    suc- 

mean 

Temperature 

(°C.) 

Oil 

tion  centime- 

elTeo- 

Kilo- 

pres- 

ter Hg. 

Baro- 

Run No. 

Approx- 
imate 
altitude 
(meters). 

Revolu- 
tions 
per 

minute. 

Torque 
(kio- 
gram 

meters). 

tive 
pressure 
(kilo- 
grams 
per 

Brake 
horsc- 
l)0\vcr. 

Kilo- 
grams of 
fuel  per 

hour. 

gram  of 

fuel  i)er 

l)rake 

horse- 

l)0wcr. 

sure 
(kilo- 
grams 

per 
square 

metric 
pres- 
sure 

(centi- 

Oil. 

Jacket  water. 

Carbu- 

Cylin- 

Cylin- 

meter 

square 

hour. 

retor 

centi- 

der 

der 

Hg;.   1 

centi- 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

air. 

meter). 

4-.5-6R. 

1-2  3  L. 

1 

meter). 

5C.. 

Ground . 

1,620 

176 

8.2 

399 

94 

0.24 

28 

63 

63 

74 

15 

3.0 

3.5 

2.9 

74.5 

6C.. 

Ground . 

1,700 

177 

8.2 

420 

96 

.23 

29 

73 

61 

73 

15 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

74.3 

7  C. 

1,520 

1,690 

151 

7.0 

357 

85 

.24 

33 

74 

57 

67 

4 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

63.8 

8C.. 

1,520 

1,610 

153 

7.1 

344 

90 

.26 

35 

75 

57 

67 

5 

2.8 

2.8 

1.5 

63.6 

9C.. 

3,0,10 

1,600 

124 

5.8 

277 

72 

.26 

35 

74 

54 

63 

-  3 

2.7 

1.1 

1.2 

.52.9 

IOC. 

3,050 

1,600 

113 

5.2 

266 

82 

.31 

29 

69 

56 

65 

-  2 

2.9 

1.9 

0.8 

.52.8 

1  D.. 

3,050 

1,710 

120 

5.6 

286 

69 

.24 

23 

61 

58 

65 

-  3 

3.2 

2.7 

2.3 

.52.8 

2  D.. 

4,  .570 

1,690 

90 

4.2 

212 

63 

.30 

31 

88 

69 

78 

-10 

2.5 

2.2 

2.6 

43.6 

3  D.. 

4, 570 

1,590 

99 

4.6 

219 

56 

.26 

34 

92 

59 

68 

-11 

2.4 

0.5 

1.0 

43.5 

4  D.. 

6,040 

1,570 

77 

3.6 

168 

51 

.30 

34 

74 

62 

67 

13 

2.1 

1.9 

2.1 

36.1 

5  D.. 

6, 040 

1, 700 

67 

3.1 

159 

58 

.36 

28 

68 

69 

76 

0 

2.4 

1.5 

1.4 

.36.0 

6  D.. 

7,620 

1,700 

37 

1.7 

89 

56 

.63 

31 

70 

66 

70 

-  7 

2.0 

1.5 

1.6 

29.7 

7  D.. 

7,620 

1,590 

46 

2.1 

102 

51 

.50 

33 

73 

65 

69 

-12 

2.0 

1.5 

1.4 

30.1 

Table  IV. — Metric  units. 
Altitude  runs.    Full  power. 


Heat  distribution  based  on  brake 

Heat  distribution  based 

on  heat 

Run  No. 

horsepower. 

in  fuel. 

Air 
density 
(kilo- 
grams 

per 
square 
centi- 
meter). 

KjIo- 

gramsof 

air  per 

hour. 

Volu- 
metric 
effici- 
encv 
(per 
cent). 

Ther- 
mal effi- 
ciency 
(per 
cent). 

Kilo- 
grams of 
air  per 

kilo- 
gram of 

fuel 

±0.2. 

Heat  in 

fuel  H- 

(heat  in 

b.h.p.). 

Heat  in  Heat  in 
D-n.p.).  ^,h.p.). 

Resid- 
ual 
heat  -T- 
(heat  in 
b.h.p.). 

Brake 
horse- 
power 
(per 
cent). 

Jacket 

(per 

cent). 

Ex- 
haust 

(per 
cent). 

Resid- 
ual 
(per 

cent). 

50.... 

4.2 

0.62  '        2.0 

0.6 

24 

15 

47 

14 

1.20 

1,350 

86 

25 

14.3 

6C.... 

4.1 

.58  i        1.9 

.6 

24 

14 

46 

16 

1.20 

1,390 

85 

26 

14.5 

7C.... 

4.3 

.61          1.9 

.7 

23 

14 

45 

18 

1.06 

1,220 

83 

25 

14.3 

80.... 

4.6 

.60          1.8 

.7 

21 

13 

39 

27 

1.06 

1,160 

85 

23 

13.0 

9  C... 

4.6 

.66  '        1.9 

1.0 

22 

14 

42 

22 

.91 

970 

83 

23 

13.5 

IOC... 

5.5 

.71          1.9 

1.9 

18 

13 

34 

35 

.90 

990 

81 

20 

12.2 

1  D.... 

4.3 

.51          1.8 

1.0 

23 

12 

42 

23 

.91 

1,010 

81 

25 

14.5     ' 

2  D.... 

5.3 

.03          1.9 

1.5 

19 

17 

35 

29 

.77 

790 

76 

20 

12.5 

3  D,... 

4.6 

.85   :          2.1 

1.1 

22 

19 

45 

14 

.77 

790 

81 

23 

14.3 

4  D.... 

5.3 

.65  1        1.8 

1.9 

19 

12 

33 

36 

.64 

620 

76 

20 

12  2 

5  D.... 

6.5 

.64           1.9 

2.5 

15 

16 

29 

40 

.61 

640 

77 

16 

11.1 

6  D.... 

11.2 

.  95           2. 6 

6.7 

9 

8 

23 

60 

.52 

510 

73 

9 

9.1 

7  D...- 

8.9 

.80          2.3 

4.8 

U 

9 

25 

55 

.53 

1 

510 

74 

12 

10.0 

572 
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Table  V. — Metric  units. 
Propeller  load  runs. 


IJrake 

mean 

Kilo- 

Approxi- 

Revolu- 

Torque 
(kilo- 
gram 

meter). 

elTective 
pressure 

lirakc 

Kilo- 
grams of 

fuel 
per  hour. 

grams  of 
fuel 

Haro- 
metric 

Run  No. 

mate 
altitude 
(meters). 

tions  per 
minute. 

(kilo- 
grams per 
square 

horse- 
power. 

per  brake 
hors(!- 
I)ower 

pressure 
(centime- 
ters Ug.). 

centi- 

hour. 

meter. 

8  D 

4,570 

1,710 

74 

4.2 

215 

64 

0.30 

43.7 

1  E 

4,570 

1,640 

83 

3.8 

189 

48 

.26 

44.1 

2  E 

4,570 

1,530 

71 

3.3 

152 

35 

.2S 

43.7 

3  E 

4,570 

1,400 

62 

2.9 

121 

31 

.26 

43.8 

4  E 

4,570 

1,300 

54 

2.5 

98 

28 

.28 

43. 0 

5  E 

4,570 

1,210 

46 

2.1 

78 

25 

.32 

44.1 

6  E 

3,050 

1,690 

120 

5.6 

284 

74 

.26 

.52.  5 

7  E 

3,050 

1,610 

106 

4.9 

2.39 

55 

.23 

52.7 

8  E 

3,050 

1,460 

92 

4.3 

187 

42 

.22 

52.1 

9  E 

3,050 

1,390 

80 

3.7 

1.55 

32 

.21 

52.2 

10  E 

3,050 

1,300 

70 

3.2 

128 

28 

.22 

52.7 

11  E 

3,050 

1,190 

59 

2.8 

99 

24 

.24 

52.7 

12  E 

1,520 

1,690 

145 

6.7 

343 

76 

.22 

63.  5 

13  E 

1,520 

1,620 

135 

6.3 

304 

66 

.22 

6.3.7 

14  E 

1,520 

1,510 

120 

5.6 

2.53 

55 

.22 

6.3.2 

IS  E 

1,520 

1,410 

102 

4.7 

202 

44 

.22 

63.6 

16  E 

1,520 

1,320 

91 

4.2 

167 

37 

.22 

6.3.3 

17  E 

1,520 

1,200 

75 

3.5 

126 

29 

.23 

63.4 

Table  VI. — Metric  units. 
Propeller  load  runs. 


Temperature  (' 

C). 

Manifold  suction 
(centimeters  Hg.). 

Air 

Kilo- 
grams of 
air  per 
kilograms 
fuel,±0.2. 

Run  No. 

density 

(kilo- 

giams  per 

Kilo- 
grams of 
air  per 

Oil. 

Jacket  water. 

Carbure- 
tor air. 

Cylinder 
4-5-6  R. 

Cylinder 
1-2-3  L. 

cubic 
meter). 

hour. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

1 

8  D 

31 

70 

62 

70 

-  1 

1.7 

1.9 

0.75 

790 

12.4 

1  E 

24 

60 

62 

70 

-  4 

2.8 

5.2 

.76 

730 

15.0 

2  E 

31 

68 

61 

68 

-10 

5.0 

8.3 

.77 

650 

18.6 

3  E 

31 

69 

64 

71 

-10 

5.5 

16.4 

.77 

510 

16.1 

4  E 

27 

63 

65 

73 

-  4 

13.5            12.4 

.74 

400 

14.5 

5  E 

28 

64 

60 

66 

—  9 

15.3            17.9 

.78 

350 

14.1 

6  E 

31 

72 

64 

73 

-  3 

2. 1              2. 1 

.90 

990 

13.3 

7  E 

34 

74 

58 

67 

-  2 

3. 7             5. 3 

.90 

870 

16.0 

8  E 

34 

74 

62 

70 

-  2 

8.  3             12.  2 

.89 

690 

16.5 

9  E 

33 

74 

67 

76 

-  3 

12.5            11.5 

.90 

590 

18.3 

10  E 

24 

52 

.54 

62 

-  3 

15.7 

13.4 

.91 

4<M) 

17.6 

11  E 

25 

59 

69 

74 

-  4 

16.3 

20.5 

.91 

4.30 

17.7 

12  E 

30 

71 

63 

72 

5 

2.4 

2.5 

1.06 

1,190 

15.7 

13  E 

32 

73 

60 

69 

5 

5.2 

4.7 

1.  06 

1,060 

16.0 

14  E 

33 

72 

58 

67 

6 

7.6 

6.7 

1.07 

890 

16.3 

15  E 

33 

71 

59 

67 

5 

11.1 

10.0 

1.  06 

780 

17.7 

16  E 

32 

69 

59 

67 

5 

15. 1     1        13. 5 

1.06 

670  . 

18.2 

17  E 

31 

67 

62 

70 

5 

21.4            18.0 

1.06 

540 

19.0 

Table  VII. — Metric  units. 
Friction  horsepower. 


Rim  No. 

Approxi- 
mate 
altitude 
(meters). 

Revolu- 
tions per 
minute. 

Friction 
horse- 
power. 

Baro- 
metric 
pressure 
(centime- 
ters Hg.). 

Air 

density 

(kilo-" 

grams  per 

cubic 

meter). 

Temperature  ("  C). 

Oil. 

Jacket  water. 

Carbure- 
tor air. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

Inlet. 

Outlet. 

26  E 

27  E 

28  E 

29  E 

30  E 

31  E 

32  E 

33  E 

34  E 

4,570 
4,570 
4,570 
4,570 
4,570 

(') 

0) 

(') 

(') 

1,210 
1,410 
1,610 
1,790 
1,980 
1,200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 

30 
41 
52 
61 
70 
33 
43 
55 

43.7 
43.9 
43.5 
43.4 
43.5 

0.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

1.14 

1.13 

1.12 

1.11 

33 
33 
34 
38 
42 
37 
35 
35 
36 

76" 
69 
69 
72 
78 
66 
68 
69 
71 

68 
70 
72 
74 
66 
74 
75 
75 
77 

68 
70 
73 
74 
76 
75 
76 
76 
78 

0 

-2 

-2 

-3 

-2 

32 

34 

36 

38 

69 
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Taiimc  VIII.      Metric  unitt. 
(iruiind  uiid  alliludo  riiiiH. 


Ili'VdIu 

t  Inns  Iter 
iiilliilli-. 


1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
l.NOO 
l.UOO 
2,000 


Air 

doiisil  V 
(kilo-' 

grains 

per 
cubic 

motor). 


1.22 
1.06 
.91 
.77 
.64 
.53 


llnilu' 
liorsc- 
powiT. 


•-'till 
.■till 
Kill 
421 
425 
4ie 


I'lirlloii 
JKirsi'- 
pKwcr. 


33 
44 
5(1 
70 
78 
91 


Imllciili'il 
liorsi^- 
powor. 


333 

.'tllit 
417 
4111 
5<i;) 
507 


Itruko 

Friclion 

liorso- 

horse- 

powor. 

power. 

409 

56 

341 

54 

280 

53 

219 

52 

165 

51 

97 

50 

Iiuli- 
ciited 
tior.s(>- 
power 


465 
395 
333 
271 
216 
147 


Kk.  iilr 
per  hour 
+  (kK.iilr 
per  liiiiir 
ill.  2,IKNI 

r.p.m.). 


0. 64 

.78 
.87 
.95 
.98 
1.00 


r.h.p.+ 

n.ii.|). 

Ill  2,IKHI 

r.p.  III). 


0.66 
.77 
.88 
.97 
.99 

1.00 


Mechnni- 
(•111  elll- 
cleiicy 

(|M'r 
colli;, 


Approxl- 
tniite  iilr 
(leiiMlly 

(kllo- 
Kriiiiii  |inr 

citlilo 
miitur). 


no 

89 
87 
86 
84 
82 


1.17 
1.  17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 


Kr.  air 

per  hour 

r.h.p.-f- 

Mechan- 
ical elli- 

ciency 
(|)er" 

cent). 

Kevolii- 

-t-(kK.alr 

(i.h.p. 

1  ions 

porhour 

at  1.22 

per  min- 

at 1.22 

density). 

ute. 

density). 

1.00 

1.00 

88 

1,(K)0 

.85 

.86 

86 

1,600 

.72 

.72 

84 

i,vm 

.58 

.58 

81 

1,WM) 

.46 

.46 

77 

1,600 

.36 

.32 

66 

1,600 

It.h.p. 

+n).h.p 

at  1.22 
density) 


1.00 
.83 
.68 
.53 
.40 
.24 


5*74 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  A  300-1  lORSEPOWER  lilSPANO-Sl  IZA  AIRPLANE  EN(;IN^:. 

By  S.  W.  SrARUovv  and  II.  S.  White. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


RfiSUMfi. 


The  folh)\vin,<j  ivpoil  of  a  coinijk'te  i)orf()rmance  test  of  a  300-li()rsepowcr  Ilispano-Suiza 
engine  was  submitted  for  j)ublication  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Tlie  test  described  in  the  report  was  conducted  in  the  altitude 
chamber  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Air  Service.  The  program  of  tests 
was  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  United 
States  Army  so  as  to  yield  enough  data  to  determine  adequately  the  characteristics  of  the 
engine  for  aviation  purposes  without  operating  it  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  prevent  extensive 
flying  tests  from  being  carried  out  with  the  same  engine  later.  The  particular  engine  used  in 
these  tests  was  assembled  by  the  Engineering  Division  at  McCook  Field  and  subjected  to  the 
standard  dynamometer  test  for  operation  at  ground  level,  then  shipped  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  mounted  in  the  altitude  chamber  without  overhaul.  After  the  altitude  test  it 
was  returned  to  McCook  Field  for  such  flight  tests  as  might  be  desired. 

A  prime  requisite  of  the  aviation  engine  is  durabihty,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  long  runs 
necessary  to  determine  this  are  more  properly  made  with  less  costly  and  elaborate  equipment 
than  that  of  the  altitude  chamber. 

The  following  tests  were  made: 

1.  A  full  power  run  at  ground  altitude  at  speeds  from  1,400  to  2,200  r.  p.  m. 

2.  An  altitude-power  run  at  full  throttle  and  at  speeds  of  1,600  and  1,800  r.  p.  m.  from 

the  ground  to  25,000  feet  (7,620  meters)  in  steps  of  5,000  feet  (1,520  meters). 

3.  Propeller  load  runs,  in  which  the  dynamometer  load  was  so  adjusted  as  to  produce 

approximately  the  same  engine  load  as  would  be  imposed  by  the  propeller  at 
speeds  from  1,400  r.  p.  m.  to  the  normal  propeller  speed  of  1,800  r.  p.  m.  These 
were  taken  at  altitudes  of  5,000,  10,000,  and  15,000  feet.  (1,520,  3,050,  4,570 
meters.) 

4.  Friction  horsepower  runs  at  the  ground  and  at  15,000  feet.     (4,570  meters.) 

.  RESULTS. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  results  are  given  in  the  tables  accompanying  this  resume.  Cor- 
recting the  results  to  a  standard  barometric  pressure  of  29.9  inches  (76.0  cm.)  of  mercury  gives 
a  brake  horsepower  at  2,200  r.  p.  m.  of  352  (357  metric  horsepower),  and  a  maximum  brake 
mean  effective  pressure  of  128  pounds  per  square  inch  (9  kg.  per  sq.  cm.)  at  about  1,600  r.  p.  m. 
The  mechanical  efficiency  varies  from  88  per  cent  to  83  per  cent  from  speeds  of  1,400  r.  p.  m. 
to  2,200  r.  p.  m.,  while  the  brake  thermal  efficiency,  based  on  the  lower  calorific  value  of  the 
fuel  maintains  a  constant  value  of  26  per  cent  over  the  same  range. 

Due  to  lack  of  an  adequate  altitude  control  on  the  carburetor,  the  mixture  became  extremely 
rich  at  altitudes  of  20,000  feet  (6,040  meters)  and  higher.  Below  this  altitude,  where  the  air 
fuel  ratio  could  be  adjusted  to  give  minimum  fuel  consumption  consistent  with  maximum  brake 
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horsopowor.  the  brake  horsepower  and  brake  mean  efTective  pressure  were  found  to  bear  a 
strai<!;lit  line  relation  to  carburetor  air  densit}'.  At  1,800  r.  p.  m.  and  at  a  density  of  0.040 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  (0.64  kg.  per  cu.  m.),  the  brake  horsepower  is  about  42  per  cent  of  that 
at  the  ground  and  the  indicated  horsepower  is  about  47  per  cent  of  that  at  the  ground. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  information  in  such  a  report  as  this  will  be  of  most  value  when  compared  with  results 
of  similar  tests  on  other  engines.  It  then  serves  as  a  l)asis  for  comparing  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  engines  and  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  superiority  of  one  engine  to  another  in  any 
particular  phase  of  performance. 

The  test  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  carburetor  altitude  control  of  air-fuel  ratio  for  heights 
above  20,000  feet  (6,040  meters).  It  also  shows  how  the  relative  importance  of  high  mechanical 
efficiency  increases  with  altitude. 

Table  A. — English  units. 
Ground  runs.     Full  power. 


Approximate 
altitude 
in  feet. 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


R.  P.  M. 


1,420 
1,640 
1,840 
1,980 
2,190 


B.m.  e 

p., 

Ib./sq. 

in.    ; 

122. 

6 

124. 

7 

122. 

9 

117. 

4 

110.0 

B.  H.  P. 


248 
292 
317 
330 
342 


Lb.  of  fuel 

per  b.  h.  p. 

hr. 


0.52 
.51 
.52 
.51 
.52 


Carb.  air 
temp.  °F. 


59 
59 
60 
59 
59 


Air  density, 
Ib./cu.  ft. 


0.075 
.075 
.075 
.075 
.074 


Volumetric  Thermal 
efficiency,  efficiency, 
percent.         percent. 


90 
89 
90 
89 

87 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


Lb.  air/lb. 
fuel  ±0.2. 


14.6 
14.5 
14.3 
15.2 
15.2 


Table  B. — English  units. 
Altitude  runs.    Full  power. 


Approximate 
altitude 
in  feet. 

R.  P.  M. 

B.  m.  e.  p., 
lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

B.  H.  P. 

Lb.  offuel/b. 
h.  p.  hr. 

Garb,  air, 
temp.  °F. 

Air  density, 
Ib./cu.  ft. 

Volumetric 
efficiency, 
per  cent. 

Thermal 
efficiency, 
per  cent. 

Lb.  of  air    1 
per  lb.  of 
fuel  ±0.2. 

Ground. 

1,600 

124.5 

283 

0.53 

59 

0.072 

91 

25 

14.3 

Ground. 

1,800 

123.6 

316 

.54 

60 

.075 

91 

25 

13.9 

5,000 

1,610 

105.1 

241 

.53 

58 

.064 

91 

25 

14.2 

5,000 

1,790 

103.1 

264 

.54 

41 

.066 

90 

25 

14.7 

■   10,000 

1,600 

84.7 

193 

.60 

26 

.056 

89 

23 

13.6 

10,000 

1,810 

84.0 

216 

.56 

26 

.056 

89 

24 

14.6 

15,000 

1,590 

68.3 

155 

.61 

22 

.047 

91 

22 

14.2 

15,000 

1,790 

66.6 

170 

.59 

19 

.047 

87 

23 

14.2 

20,000 

1,620 

46.1 

107 

.86 

13 

.039 

88 

16 

12.0 

20,000 

1,820 

5L4 

133 

.69 

11 

.040 

88 

19 

13.5 

25,000 

1,780 

29.9 

76 

L18 

12 

.033 

89 

11 

11.5 

25,000 

1,600 

3L5 

72 

L12 

11 

.033 

91 

12 

1L6     , 

Table  C. — English  units. 
Ground  runs. 


Mechanical 

.\ir  deasity, 

R.  P.  M. 

B.  H.  P. 

F.  H.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 

efficiency, 
percent. 

88 

lb.  per 
cu.  ft. 

1,400 

243 

34 

277 

0.075 

1,600 

284 

43 

328 

87 

.075 

1,800 

315 

53 

368 

85 

.075 

2,000 

334 

62 

396 

84 

.075 

2,200 

343 

72 

415 

83 

.075 
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58;^ 


Tahi.k   I). 
Alt.il.iiilo  num. 


Alrdonsltv, 

11.  II.  r*. 

P.  H.  I', 

1   II.  1' 

ll>,  porcu.  (t. 

0.07r) 

3IH 

53 

371 

.oor. 

2(13 

30 

313 

.onf) 

210 

1« 

2r)6 

.(Mr, 

ir)S 

•13 

201 

.010 

131 

'12 

173 

.035 

!Mi 

•10 

136 

Mfclmiilciil 
fitlolnncy. 


It    I'   \l 


ll.h.p.-vdi. 

Ii  p.ut0.07A 

d<!ruilty). 


K(> 

1,800 

1.  1)0 

84 

1,800 

.83 

82 

1,800 

.66 

78 

1,800 

.  50 

76 

1 ,  HOO 

.-11 

71 

1 ,  800 

.30 

'  1' A  H I . I';  A .  —  .\f(lnr  u n its. 
Ground  runs.     Full  power. 


Approxi- 
mate 
altitude  in 
meters. 

R.  I'.  M 

152 

1,420 

152 

1,640 

152 

1,840 

152 

1,980 

152 

2,  190 

n.m.e.p. 
kK.  per 
s().  cm. 

H.  11.  r. 

Kii  of 

fuel  per 

1).  h.  p. 

lir. 

0.23 

Carl),  air, 
temp.  °C. 

Air 

density, 

kg.  per 

cu.  m. 

Volu- 
metric 
ediciency, 
per  cent. 

Thermal 

efliciency, 
per  cent. 

ICr.  air  per 

k(r.  fuel 

±0.2. 

14.6 

8.6 

251 

15 

1.20 

90 

26 

8.8 

296 

.23 

15 

1.20 

89 

26 

14.5 

8.6 

322 

.23 

15 

1.20 

90 

26 

14.3 

8.2 

335 

.23 

15 

1.20 

89 

26 

15.2 

7.2 

347 

.23 

15 

1.19 

87 

26 

15.  2 

1 

Table  B. —  Metric  units. 
Altitude  runs.     Full  power. 


Approxi- 
mate 
altitude  in 
meters. 

R.  P.  M. 

B.m.e.p. 
kg.  per 
sq.  cm. 

B.  H.  P. 

Kg.  of 

fuel  per 

b.  h.  p. 

hr. 

Carb.  air, 
temp.  °C. 

Air 

density. 

kg.  per 

cu.  m. 

1.16 

Volu- 
metric 
ediciency, 
per  cent. 

Thermal 
ediciency, 
per  cent. 

Kg.  air  per 

kg.  of  fuel 

±0.2. 

Ground . 

1,600 

8.8 

287 

0.24 

15 

91 

25 

14.3 

Ground . 

1,800 

8.7 

320 

.24 

16 

1.20 

91 

25 

13.9 

1,  520 

1,  610 

7.4 

244 

.24 

14 

1.02 

91 

25 

14.2 

1,620 

1,790 

7.2 

268 

.24 

5 

1.06 

90 

25 

14.7 

3,050 

1,600 

6.0 

195 

.27 

-  3 

.90 

89 

23 

13.6 

3,  050 

1,810 

;         5.9 

219 

.25 

-  3 

.90 

89 

24 

14.6 

4,570 

1,590 

4.8 

157 

.27 

-  6 

.76 

91 

22 

14.2 

4,570 

1,790 

4.7 

173 

.26 

-  7 

.76 

87 

23 

14.2 

6,040 

1,620 

3.2 

109 

.38 

-11 

.63 

88 

16 

12.0 

6,040 

1,820 

3.6 

1.35 

.31 

-12 

.64 

88 

19 

13.5 

7,620 

1,780 

2.1 

1-7  "-T 

.53 

-11 

.53 

89 

11 

11.5 

7,620 

1 

1,600 

2.2 

73 

.50 

-12 

.53 

91 

12 

11.6 

Table  C. —  Metric  units. 
Ground  runs. 


Mechanical 

Air  density, 

K.  V.  M. 

n.  H.  p. 

F.  H.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 

efficiency, 

kg.  per 

280 

per  cent. 

cu.  m. 

1 

1,400 

246 

34 

88 

1.20 

1,600 

288 

44 

332 

87 

1.20 

1,800 

319 

54 

373 

85 

1.20 

2,000 

339 

63 

402 

84 

1.20 

2,200 

348 

73 

421 

83 

1.20 

584 
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Table  J).-    ^fctr^c  miits. 
Altitude  runs. 


Air  density, 

kg.  per 

B.  H.  P. 

F.  H.  P. 

cii.  m. 

1.20 

322 

54 

1.04 

267 

50 

.88 

213 

47 

.72 

160 

44 

.64 

133 

42 

.56 

97 

41 

I.  u.  p. 


Merhnnical 
clliciency, 
per  cent. 


376 
317 
260 
204 
175 
138 


86 

84 
82 
78 
76 
71 


R.  P.M. 

B.h.p.+(b. 

li.p.at  1.20 

density). 

1,800 
1,800 

1.00 

.83 

1,800 

.66 

1,800 

.50     1 

1,800 

.41 

1,800 

.30 

OBJECT  OF  TEST. 

The  test  was  made  to  determine  the  performance  of  a  300  horsepower  Hispano-Suiza 
engine  and  was  typical  of  the  class  of  tests  usually  run  on  a  new  type  engine  in  that  some  com- 
pleteness was  sacrificed  in  order  to  restrict  the  actual  running  time  of  the  engine  to  an  amount 
which  would  leave  the  engine  in  good  condition  for  actual  flight  work. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGINE  AND  APPARATUS. 

(A) .   Engine  and  supplies. 

The  engine  used  was  a  300  horsepower  Hispano-Suiza,  S.  C.  No.  13481.  This  is  a  Vee  type 
motor  with  eight  water-cooled  cylinders.  It  has  a  bore  of  140  mm.  (5.51  inches),  stroke  of  150 
mm.  (5.91  inches),  and  a  compression  ratio  of  5.3.  The  Stromberg  carburetor  used  is  provided 
with  a  manually  operated  valve  for  controlling  the  air-fuel  ratio  at  the  different  altitudes. 
Mobile  B  oil  was  used  for  lubrication  and  X  gasoline  for  fuel.  The  X  gasoline  conforms  to  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board's  Specification  3512  for  Export  Aviation  Gasoline  for  the  A.  E.  F., 
1918.     A  distillation  curve  of  the  fuel  is  given  on  curve  sheet  15. 

(B).  Apparatus. 

The  engine  was  tested  in  the  Altitude  Chamber  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  chamber 
and  apparatus  is  described  in  report  No.  44  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics (Bureau  of  Standards  Automotive  Power  Plants  Report  No.  52).  Provision  is  made 
for  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  chamber  to  that  of  the  altitude  desired,  while  at  the 
same  time  its  temperature  may  be  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  temperature  that  prevails 
at  that  altitude.  Outside  the  chamber  there  is  ample  equipment  for  measuring  power,  fuel 
consumption,  and  various  temperatures  and  pressures. 

PROGRAM  OF  TESTS. 

(1)  A  run  was  made  with  wide-open  throttle  at  ground  altitude  at  speeds  from  1,400  r.  p.  m. 
to  2,200  r.  p.  m.  The  spark  advance  was  adjusted  for  maximum  power  at  each  speed.  The 
carburetor  was  adjusted  at  each  speed  to  give  the  least  fuel  consumption  possible  with,  maximum 
power.  To  secure  this  result  the  carburetor  was  first  adjusted  for  maximum  power  and  then 
the  mixture  was  leaned  until  the  torque  dropped  appreciably.  The  mixture  was  then  again 
enriched  until  maximum  torque  was  restored. 

(2)  A  run  was  made  with  wide-open  throttle  at  speeds  of  1,600  r.  p.  m.  and  1,800  r.  p.  m. 
at  altitudes  of  ground,  5,000,  10,000,  15,000,  20,000,  and  25,000  feet  (1,520,  3,050,  4,570,  6,040, 
and  7,620  meters).  At  each  speed  and  altitude  the  spark  and  carburetor  were  adjusted  as  for 
the  ground  run. 

(3)  A  series  of  runs  were  made  at  altitudes  of  5,000,  10,000,  and  15,000  feet  (1,520,  3,050, 
and  4,570  meters)  at  speeds  of  1,400,  1,500,  1,600,  1,700,  and  1,800  r.  p.  m.  In  these  runs  the 
dynamometer  and  throttle  were  so  adjusted  as  to  put  a  load  on  the  engine  at  each  speed  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  imposed  by  a  propeller  whose  normal  speed  was  1,800  r.  p.  m.  In  runs 
of  this  type  it  is  assumed  that  the  horsepower  of  a  propeller  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  speed. 
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Tliiis,  if  1,S()(J  l)c  Lhu  aunniil  i-.  \).  m.  of  llic  |)r(<i)olli)r,  lluil  is,  tlic?  i-.  j».  m.  <W)Luine<l  with  full  power 

1400  s 
of  lli(>  (Mii^iiKV  llicn  (lie  li()is('|»oW('l-  ill    1,100  r.  |).  m    will  he  m,,,,  :,  limes  iJiO  hnrsopowei-  al    l,SOO 

I'.  |).  Ill,      III  these  iiiii,s  Ihespiirk  mid  eiirhiirelof  wef(!  adjiisted  iil.  I  ,S00  i    p.  m.  as  in  ihe  idiove 
nms,  hut  (luvse  adjiistineMts  vv(M(s  not  altered  for  the  other  loads. 

(I)  A  s(M'i(>s  of  friction  horsepower  runs  wer(>  uiiuh'  at  speeds  fiorii  1,100  r.  p.  in.  If)  2,200 
r.  |).  111.  al  altitu<hw  of  ground  and  I'), ()()()  feet  (1,570  meters.)  In  these  runs  tlie  enj^iri(!  wiih 
oporalod  under  power  until  oil  and  water  temperature  hcu-ame  normal.  It  was  th(!ri  (h'iven  l)y 
tho  dynamomotor  uud  the  jxiwer  input  m(>asured. 

MICTHOI)  OF  OHTAININC;  RKSUf/PS. 

The  results  of  tho  tosts  arc  {jjiven  iti  Tahhw  1  to  •>.  A  (hitaihid  nu-oid  of  I  he  roiiiphsto  test 
j)roeoduro  of  the  hihoratorv,  l)olh  in  securin<i;  (hita  and  eomputin<^  results,  is  in  |)r(!j)aratif)n,  so 
tiiat  a  l)iMef  exjiianation  here  will  sufhee.  'I'he  run  nurnhers  are  those  flial  were  used  on  the 
()ri<j;inal  sheets  to  desi<i;nat(>  the  diU'erent  runs. 

Altitude  was  determined  from  the  eurvc  slicct  num])cr  i(),  using  tlie  l)aromotri(;  pressure 
measured  at  the  earhuretor  entrance.  The  engine  torc[ue  was  measured  on  a  21 -inch  arm  on 
the  dynamometer,  and  from  this  value  the  torque  in  pound-feet,  hrake  mean  effective  pressure, 
and  hrake  horsepower  were  cakniiated.  TIic  hrake  horsepower  calculation,  of  course,  rccpiired 
tho  speed  which  was  obtained  with  a  revolution  counter.  Temperatures  were  all  measured 
with  thermocouples  and  pressures  with  U  type  manometers. 

The  volume  of  air  used  per  unit  time  was  measured  with  a  Venturi  meter  calibrated  in 
place  against  a  carefully  tested  Thomas  meter.  From  measurements  of  temperature  and 
pressure  air  density  was  figured,  and  then  the  weight  of  air  used. 

The  volumetric  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  air  which  the  engine  actually  takes 
in  per  cycle  of  two  revolutions  to  the  total  piston  displacement  of  the  engine.  The  air  volume 
is  computed  at  the  temperature  and  pressure  existing  at  the  entrance  to  the  carl)uretor. 

The  brake  thermal  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  heat  equivalent  of  brake  horsepower  to  the 
heat  equivalent  of  fuel  sui)plied.  Since  the  temperature  hi  the  engine  cylinder  is  so  high  as 
to  prevent  the  condensation  of  water  vapor  resulting  from  combustion,  the  heat  that  would  be 
liberated  in  such  a  case  (the  difference  betw^een  the  upper  and  lower  heating  value  of  the  fuel) 
can  not  be  used  by  the  engine.  Hence  in  calculating  thermal  efficiencies  the  lower  heating 
value  is  used  which  for  X  gasoline  is  18,940  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  (34,100  cal.  per  gram). 

In  calculatuig  the  heat  distribution  in  Table  2,  however,  the  higher  heathig  value  of  the 
fuel  (20,320  B.  t.  u.  ])cr  pound  (36,600  cal.  per  gram))  is  used  because  in  the  calorimeter  used  for 
obtaining  exhaust  heat  the  water  vapor  resulting  from  combustion  is  condensed.  Residual 
heat  is  obtained  by  difference.  It  includes,  and  in  fact  its  chief  element  is,  the  heat  equivalent 
of  the  unburned  fuel  which  goes  out  of  the  exhaust.  It  will  be  noted  that  no  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  power  developed  by  the  lubricathig  oil  burned.  The  difficulties  in  deter- 
mining just  how^  much  of  the  oil  consumed  is  actually  burned  on  the  power  stroke,  together  with 
the  probability  that  this  percentage  is  not  greatly  different  for  engines  of  similar  type,  have  made 
it  seem  best  to  ignore  this  factor  in  heat  balances  uj)  to  the  present  time. 

The  brake  horsepower  and  brake  mean  effective  pressure  obtained  on  the  ground  run  are 
converted  to  values  for  standard  barometric  pressure  by  multi])lying  the  values  actually 
obtained  by  the  ratio  of  29.9  to  tho  actual  barometric  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury. 

The  results  shown  in  Table  9  are  taken  from  the  curves  at  even  speeds.  The  indicated  horse- 
powder  is  obtained  by  adding  the  brake  horsepower  to  the  friction  horsepower.  The  mechanical 
efficiency  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  brake  horsepower  by  the  indicated  horsepower.  In 
obtaining  the  value  of  friction  horsepower  at  different  densities,  its  value  at  the  ground  and  at 
15,000  feet  (4,570  meters)  was  taken  and  it  was  assumed  to  vary  linearly  between  these  pomts. 
Previous  tests  justify  this  assumption. 
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RESULTS. 

Tlie  more  important  results  of  tho  fi;r(nin(l  t(;sts  arc  sliowni  on  curve  sheets  1  to  5,  iiielusivo. 
Curve  sli(H>t  1  shows  the  maximum  measured  l)rake  mean  (^fTective  pressure  to  have  l)een  124 
pounds  ])er  square  incli  (8.7  kg.  per  sq.  cm.)  at  a  sj)eed  of  about  1,600  r.  p.  m.  The  maximum 
i)rake  horsepower  measured  was  343  (348  metric  horsepow'or)  at  2,200  r.  p.  m.,  with  the  indica- 
tion that  this  wouhl  have  increased  slightly  at  higher  speed.  The  atmospheric  pressure  was 
such  as  would  be  equivalent  to  an  altitude  of  al)out  500  feet  (150  meters)  and  the  sliglitly  higher 
results  that  would  be  expected  under  standard  barometric  pressure  are  given  on  curve  sheet  2. 
This  shows  a  maximum  ])rake  mean  effective  })ressure  of  128  pounds  ])er  square  inch  (9  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.)  and  a  maximum  ])rake  horsepower  of  352  (357  metric  horsepower).  Curve  sheet  3 
shows  hidicated  horsepower,  that  is,  the  horsepower  o})tained  by  adding  to  the  brake  horse- 
power the  friction  horsepower  at  that  speed,  plotted  against  r.  p.  m.  The  low^er  curve  shows 
the  de]X3ndence  of  power  upon  charge  weight  by  presenting  at  each  speed  the  ratios  of  the  indicated 
horsepower  and  pounds  of  air  per  hour  at  that  speed  to  their  values  at  2,200  r.  p.  m.  The  mechani- 
cal efficiency  is  shown  to  vary  from  88  per  cent  to  83  per  cent  over  the  speed  range  tested,  while  the 
brake  thermal  efficiency ,  based  on  the  lower  calorific  value  of  the  fuel,  maintains  a  constant  value  of 
26  per  cent  over  the  same  range.  In  studying  the  curve  of  pounds  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel  on 
sheet  4,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  carburetor  was  adjusted  for  each  speed  so  that  the 
shape  of  this  curve  docs  not  indicate  a  carburetor  characteristic.  Curve  sheet  5  shows  the  heat 
distribution.  At  1,800  r.  p.  m.,  the  normal  speed  of  the  engine,  the  heat  in  the  fuel  supplied  is 
about  4.1  times  that  realized  hi  brake  horsepower  and  the  heat  hi  the  jacket  is  about  half 
that  developed  in  brake  horsepower.  Under  the  same  conditions  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  is 
about  1.7  times  and  the  residual  about  equal  to  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  brake  horsepower.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  residual  heat  is  the  difference  betw^een  the  heat  in  the  fuel  and 
that  W'hich  appears  in  brake  horsepower,  in  the  jacket,  and  as  heat  in  the  exhaust.  Hence  the 
residual  heat  includes  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  heat  value  of  the  unburned  fuel  in  the 
exhaust. 

The  curve  sheets  6  to  8,  niclusive,  show  the  effect  of  change  of  altitude  on  engine  perform- 
ance. Since  it  is  the  change  in  density  caused  by  change  in  altitude  that  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  these  changes,  it  is  against  air  density  that  curves  are  plotted.  That  the  results  may  be 
conveniently  interpreted  from  a  pressure  standpoint  vertical  lines  have  been  drawn  upon  which 
approximate  barometric  pressure  are  noted. 

Prior  to  any  careful  analysis  of  the  altitude  curves  the  curves  of  pounds  of  fuel  per  brake 
horsepower  hour  on  curve  sheet  6  and  pounds  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel  on  curve  sheet  9  should  be 
examined.  The  mixture  will  be  seen  to  have  been  very  rich  at  altitudes  of  20,000  and  25,000 
ft.  (6,040  and  7,620  meters)  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carburetor  adjustment  was  not  sufficient 
to  permit  the  necessary  decrease  in  fuel  flow  at  those  altitudes.  Extreme  richness,  of  course, 
manifests  itself  both  in  a  reduction  and  fluctuation  in  speed  and  torque.  Curve  sheet  6  shows 
the  brake  mean  effective  pressure  and  brake  horsepower  to  vary  linearly  with  density  up  to  the 
point  where  the  mixture  becomes  abnormal.  Curve  sheet  7  shows  that  at  1,800  r.  p.  m.  and 
at  a  densit}'  of  0.040  pounds  per  cubic  foot  (.6.4  kg.  per  cu.  m.)  the  brake  horsepower  is  about  42 
per  cent  of  that  at  the  ground.  This  curve  sheet  also  shows  the  percentage  decrease  in  indicated 
horsepower  for  a  reduced  density  to  be  considerably  greater  than  the  decrease  in  pounds  of  air  used 
by  the  engine.  On  curve  sheet  10  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  carburetion  that  is 
directly  repsonsible  for  the  high  "heat  in  fuel  over  heat  in  brake  horsepower"  and  "residual  heat 
over  heat  in  brake  horsepower"  values,  and  that  indirectly  it  is  responsible  for  the  final  high 
values  of  "heat  in  jacket  over  heat  in  brake  horsepower"  through  the  resulting  low  power. 

Those  curves  on  propeller  load  work  on  curve  sheets  11  and  12  which  show  mixture  ratios 
or  fuel  consumption  are  influenced  primarily  by  carburetor  characteristics,  since  its  only  adjust- 
ment was  at  the  maximum  speed,  1,800  r.  p.  m. 
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'Plui  iMfoiJiinlioii  ill  siicli  a  report  as  (liis  will  l»c  of  niosl  value  when  e()iii|iare<|  wif.li  re.siilLs 
of  similar  leasts  on  other  (Mi<^iues.  1 1  IImmi  serves  as  a  basis  for  eoiiipariii^  I  he  relative  iiieritH 
of  the  two  (Mi<j;iues  and  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  snperiorii\  (»l  one  en;^ine  over  another  in 
any  particular  phase  of  peilornniiice. 

The  l<>st  shows  the  iiia(le(piacv  of  the  ciuhnrelor  altitude!  ronlrol  of  air-fuel  ratios  for 
hei<j;hls  above  'JO.OOO  feel  ((),()  10  nietcM's).  It  also  shows  how  the  relative  iiiiportanee  of  hi^h 
moehanical  (^dieicMiey  increases  with  altiliule. 

WAsniN(iT()N,  i).  C,   Mail  I  J,  li)^i(). 

Taiim-,   1.     Efif/liHli  units. 
(iround  runs.      l''iill  jjowct. 


Run  No. 

Api)ro.\i- 
muto  iiltl- 
tudu  In  ft. 

K.  |).  111. 

Torr|iio,lb. 

fl. 

B.  m.  e.  p., 

11).  persq. 
inch. 

n.  ii.  p. 

I.b.  of  fuel 
per  hour. 

Lb.  of  fuel 

per  b.  h.  p. 

hour. 

1  .V 

500 

1,420 

915 

122.  6 

248 

128 

0.52 

2  A 

500 

1,640 

930 

124.7 

292 

148 

..51 

3  -V 

500 

1,840 

917 

122.9 

317 

166 

.52 

4  A 

500 

1,  980 

877 

117.4 

330 

169 

.51 

5  A 

500 

2,  190 

820 

110.0 

342 

179 

.52 

Run  No. 

Temperature,  degrees  F. 

Oil  pressure, 

lb.  per  sq. 

inch. 

Manifold 

.suction , 

inches  hg. 

Barometric  1 
pressure, 
inches  hg. 

Oil  inlet. 

Oil  outlet. 

-  - 

136 
159 
170 
162 
166 

Jacket  water 
inlet. 

Jacket  water 
outlet. 

Carburetor 
air. 

1  A 

2  A 

3  A 

4  A 

5  A 

96 
123 
124 

87 
88 
88 
87 
92 

110 
106 
110 
110 
107 

59 
59 
60 
52 
59 

65 
63 
63 
65 
63 

K.        L. 
1.  0     1.  0 
1.  2     1. 1 
1.  5     1.  3 
1.  8     1.  5 
1.  9     1.  8 

29.4 
29.3 
29.2 
29.1 

29.0 

Table  II. — English  units. 
Ground  runs.     Full  power. 


Run  No. 

Heat  distribution  based  on  b.  h.  p. 

Heat  distribution  based  on  heat  in  fuel. 

Heat  in  fuel 
^(heat  in 
b.h.  p.). 

Heat  in  jack- 
et -7- (heat  in 
b.h.  p.). 

Heat  in  ex- 
haust -;-(heat 
inb.  h.p.). 

Residual 
heat  -^(heat 
in  b.  h.  p.;. 

B.h.  p., 
per  cent. 

Jacket, 
per  cent. 

Exhaust, 
per  cent. 

Residual, 
per  cent. 

1  A 

2A 
3A 

4  A 

5  A 

4.1 
4.0 
4.2 
4.1 

4.2 

0.41 
.40 
.48 
.55 
.39 

1.9 
1.7 
1.7 
1.9 
2.0 

0.8 
.9 

1.0 
.6 
.8 

24 
25 

24 
24 
24 

10 
10 

11 

13 
9 

46 
42 
40 
47 
47 

20 

23     ' 
25 

16     i 
20 

Run  No. 

Air  density, 
lb  per  cu.  ft. 

Lb.  air  per 
hr. 

Volumetric 
efficiency, 
per  cent. 

Thermal 
efficiency, 
per  cent. 

Lb.  air  per 

lb.  of  fuel, 

±0.2. 

1  A 

0.075 

1,870 

90 

26 

14.6 

2  A 

.075 

2,150 

89 

26 

14.5 

3A 

.075 

2,380 

90 

26 

14.3 

4  A 

.075 

2,580 

89 

26 

15.2 

5  A 

.074 

2,770 

87 

26 

15.2 

588 
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Table  III. — English  units. 
Altitude  runs.     Full  power. 


Run  No. 

Approxi- 
mate alti- 
tude in  ft. 

K.  p.  m. 

Torque,  lb. 
ft. 

B.  m.  e.  p. 

■ 

H.  h.  p. 
283 

Lb.  of  fuel 
perhr. 

Lb.  of  fuel  1 
per  b.  h.  p. 
hi. 

11  A 

Ground.. 

1,600 

930 

124.5 

150 

0.53 

12  A 

Ground. . 

1,800 

938 

123.6 

316 

171 

.54 

13  A 

5,  000 

1,  610 

784 

105.1 

241  " 

129 

.53 

14  A 

5,  000 

1,790 

772 

103.1 

264 

142 

.54 

15  A 

10,  000 

1,600 

632 

84.7 

193 

115 

.60 

16  A 

10,  000 

1,810 

628 

84.0 

216 

122 

.56 

17  A 

15,  000 

1,590 

511 

68.3 

155 

95 

.61 

18  A 

15,  000 

1,790 

499 

66.6 

170 

101 

.59 

19  A 

20,  000 

1,620 

345 

46.1 

107 

92 

.86 

20  A 

20,  000 

1,820 

383 

51.4 

133 

92 

.69 

21  A 

25,  000 

1,780 

224 

39.9 

76 

90 

1.18 

22  A 

25,  000 

1,600 

235 

31.5 

72 

80 

L12 

1 

Temperature,  degrees  F. 

Run  No. 

Oil  pressure, 
lb.  per  sq. 

Manifold 
suction, 

Barometric 
pressure. 

Oil  inlet. 

Oil  outlet. 

Jacket  water 
inlet. 

Jacket  water 
outlet. 

Carburetor, 
air. 

in. 

inches  hg. 

inches  hg. 

R.        L. 

11  A 

104 

141 

91  1             117 

59 

66 

L  3     1.  2 

29.4 

12  A 

124 

164 

92  i             111 

60 

64 

L5     1.4 

29.3 

13  A 

113 

151 

88  !             108 

58 

66 

LI     1. 1 

24.9 

14  A 

115 

157 

91  !            107 

41 

66 

L  2     1.  2 

24.9 

15  A 

121 

152 

92               111 

26 

64 

.6      .8 

20.7 

16  A 

124 

158 

94 

Ill 

26 

64 

.6     1.0 

20.7 

17  A 

121 

156 

95 

111 

22 

64 

...       .6 

17.2 

18  A 

121 

157 

97 

112 

19 

64 

.1      .6 

17.0 

19  A 

118 

151 

94 

107 

13 

65 

.1       .6 

14.0 

20  A 

120 

152 

98 

111 

11 

65 

...       .6 

14.2 

21  A 

118 

153 

97 

107 

12 

62 

.1      .6 

1L7     1 

22  A 

116 

151 

94 

105 

11 

63 

.2      .5 

1L7 

n  KIOltMANCK    OK    A    .'KK)   1 1  ()HSKI'(  )\Vi;i:    1 1 1.SI'ANO-HU  I/A    KNCiINK, 


^)H\i 


'I'aiii.I';   W .-  KikjUhIi  unilH. 
Altitude  riiiia.     I''ull  power. 


Kiiii  No. 

IIC'Ill    (llsllllllllldll 

liiiM'il  nil  li,  ll 

.p. 

lluui  dUlilbutluii  I>u«<h1  un  h«at  In  fuel. 

I  lent  III  riicl 

+  (li('iil.  In 

1).  h.  p.) 

Ural  ill 

JlU'klM  +(ll(Mll 

lill).li,  p.) 

llciil  III  nx- 

Imiisl  1  (hiMit 

ill  ll.  ll.  p.) 

Unsl.liiul 
lli'iit  +(lii'iil 
ill  ll.  ll.  p.) 

It.  ll.  p.,  pIT 

cunt. 

Jiickot,  per 
com. 

KxliHiMt,  por 
cent. 

KiMldiiitl,  Iter 

CODl. 

11  A 

■1.  2 

0,  59 

2.0 

0.  6 

24 

14 

48 

14 

12  A 

4.3 

.46 

1.8 

1.0 

23 

11 

42 

24 

13  A 

4.3 

.54 

1.8 

.9 

23 

13 

43 

21 

14  A 

4.3 

.45 

1.8 

1.0 

23 

10 

43 

24 

15  A 

4.  8 

.65 

1.8 

1.3 

21 

13 

38 

28 

1()  A 
17  A 

4.5 

.57 

1.8 

M 

22 

13 

41 

24 

4.9 

.65 

1.9 

1.3 

20 

13 

39 

28 

18  A 

4.7 

.64  . 

1.9 

1.2 

21 

14 

40 

25 

19  A 

().  8 

.76 

1.9 

3.2 

15 

11 

28 

46 

20  A 

5.  () 

.67 

2.1 

1.8 

18 

12 

38 

32 

21  A 

9.4 

.96 

2.3 

5.2 

11 

10 

24 

55 

22  A 

8.9 

.98 

2.0 

4.9 

11 

11 

22 

56 

.\ir  density, 

Lb.  air  per 
hr. 

2,150 

Volumetric 

Thermal 

Lb.  air  per 

Run  No. 

lb.  per 

elTiciency, 

elTiciency, 

lb.  of  fuel, 

cu.  ft. 
0.072 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 
25  • 

±0.2. 

11  A 

91 

14.3 

12  A 

.075 

2,380 

91 

25 

13.9 

13  A 

.064 

1,840 

91 

25 

14.2 

14  A 

.  066 

2,090 

90 

25 

14.7 

15  A 

.056 

1,570 

89 

23 

13.6 

16  A 

.056 

1,790 

89 

24 

14.6 

17  A 

.047 

1,340 

91 

22 

14.2 

18  A 

.047 

1,440 

87 

23 

14.2 

19  A 

.03!) 

1,100 

88 

16 

12.0 

20  A 

.040 

1,240 

88 

19 

13.5 

21  A 

.033 

1,030 

89 

11 

11.5 

22  A 

.033 

930 

91 

12 

11.6 

Table  V. — English  units. 
Propeller  load  runs. 


Run  No. 

Appro.xi- 
mate  altitude 

R.  p.  m. 

Torque. 
11^  ft 

B.  m.  e.  p., 
lb.  per 

B.  h.  p. 

Lb.  of  fuel 

Lb.  of  fuel 
per  b.  h.  p. 

Barometric 

pres.sure, 

in  ft. 

sq.  in. 

hr. 

inches  hg. 

IB 

15, 000 

1,790 

283 

66.2 

168 

100 

0.59 

17.2 

2B 

15, 000 

1,680 

253 

58.9 

142 

86 

.60 

17.2 

3B 

15, 000 

1,580 

223 

52.1 

117 

74 

.63 

17.1 

4B 

15,  000 

1,500 

199 

46.3 

100 

72 

.72 

17.2 

5B 

15,  000 

1,390 

170 

39.5 

78 

66 

.84 

17.2 

6B 

10, 000 

1,790 

358 

83.7 

214 

117 

.55 

20.7 

7B 

10, 000 

1,  690 

323 

75.3 

183 

93 

.51 

20.8 

8B 

10,000 

1,620 

288 

67.5 

155 

89 

.57 

20.7 

9B 

10, 000 

1,490 

253 

59.3 

126 

72 

.57 

20.7 

10  B 

10, 000 

1,420 

221 

51.7 

104 

71 

.68 

20.7 

11  B 

5,000 

1,780 

437 

102.2 

259 

131 

.51 

24.9 

12  B 

5,000 

1,700 

394 

92.1 

223 

110 

.49 

25.0 

13  B 

5,000 

1,610 

348 

81.4 

187 

92 

.49 

25.0 

14  B 

5,000 

1,  510 

318 

74.4 

160 

85 

.53 

25.1 

15  B 

5,000 

1,410 

266 

62.2 

126 

78 

.62 

25.0 

590 
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Table  VI. — English  units. 
Propeller  load  runs. 


Temperature,  degrees  F. 

Hun  No. 

Manifold 
suction. 

Air  density, 
lb.  per 

Lb.  of  air 
per  hr. 

Lb.  of  air 
per  lb.  of 

Oil  inlet. 

Oil  outlet. 

Jacket  water 
inlet. 

Jacket  water 
outlet. 

Carburetor, 
air. 

inches  hg. 

cu.  ft. 

fuel,  ±0.2. 

li.         L. 

113 

113 

152 

95 

112 

20 

0.9     0.8 

0.048 

1,450 

14.5 

2B 

124 

157 

97 

112 

19 

2.  7     2.  7 

.048 

1,180 

13.7 

SB 

123 

155 

95 

110 

19 

3.  7     4.  0 

.047 

990 

13.4 

4B 

120 

150 

94 

108 

22 

4.8     4.7 

.047 

870 

12.1 

6B 

116 

14C 

95 

110 

14 

5.5    5.4 

.048 

770 

11.7 

6B 

119 

157 

98 

114 

27 

1.1     1.1 

.057 

1,690 

14.4 

7B 

122 

158 

97 

113 

27 

2.  7    2.  9 

.057 

1,420 

15.3 

8B 

122 

157 

95 

113 

27 

4.6    4.5 

.056 

1,230 

13.9 

.9B 

117 

151 

94 

108 

27 

5.9    5.8 

.056 

1,030 

14.3 

10  B 

114 

147 

92 

106 

27 

7.1     6.5 

.056 

900 

12.7 

11  B 

120 

158 

97 

118 

43 

1.3     1.2 

.066 

1,990 

15.2 

12  B 

122 

162 

93 

111 

41 

3.3    3.4 

.  066 

1,680 

15.2 

13  B 

119 

157 

92 

111 

41 

5.7     5.5 

.066 

1,450 

16.7 

14  B 

111 

150 

91 

108 

40 

7.  0     6.  7 

.066 

1,  250 

14.8 

15  B 

108 

144 

89 

105 

41 

8.  2    8.  4 

.066 

1,030 

13.1 

Table  VII. — English  units. 
Friction  horsepower. 


Run  No. 

Approxi- 
mate alti- 

R. p.  m. 

Friction 
h.p. 

Barometric 
pressure. 

Air  den- 
sity, lb. 

tude,  feet. 

inches  hg. 

per  cu.  ft. 

29  B 

15,  000 

1,420 

29 

17.0 

0.044 

30  B 

15, 000 

1,600 

35 

17.0 

.044 

31  B 

15,  000 

1,800 

42 

17.1 

.044 

32  B 

15,  000 

1,990 

50 

17.0 

.044 

33  B 

15,  000 

2,170 

58 

17.1 

.044 

34  B 

Ground 

1,390 

33 

29.3 

.076 

35  B 

Ground 

1,610 

43 

29.2 

.075 

36  B 

Ground 

1,780 

52 

29.1 

.075 

37  B 

Ground 

1,  980 

61 

29.1 

.075 

38  B 

Ground 

2,180 

75 

29.1 

.075 

Temperature,  degrees  F. 


Run  No. 

Oil  inlet. 

Oil  outlet. 

Jacket 
inlet. 

Jacket 
outlet. 

Carburetor, 
air. 

29  B 

113 

143 

116 

118 

56 

30  B 

115 

139 

120 

121 

57 

31  B 

117 

142 

122 

124 

57 

32  B 

119 

146 

126 

128 

56 

33  B 

123 

153 

129 

131 

52 

34  B 

124 

151 

121 

123 

53 

35  B 

126 

147 

115 

117 

53 

36  B 

124 

147 

104 

106 

54 

37  B 

127 

149 

108 

108 

54 

38  B 

129 

IM 

113 

115 

54 

IM-nH'OltMANCK   Ol'    A    .UH)   I  lOltSKroWKI!    1 1 1.S|'AN()-.Sl'l/A    KNdlNK. 


f)\i  1 


Tami.k,   Vrir.— AViy/w/*  UndH. 
( ii'oiiMil  :tii>l  iilUtiido  num. 


H.  p.  III. 
i,  KM) 

II.  h.  p. 

1''.  h.  p. 

I  ii  p. 

Lb.  nlr  per 
hr.t  fibfilr 

pi'i  III',  al 
2,-M) 

r.p.rti.). 

r.  h.  p.  + 

(I.  h   \>  III 
r.  p.iiir 

MiM'lliWilclll 
HlllcllllK'V, 

por  colli. 

Approxl- 

iMiiiii  iilr 

•loii.tlly,  lb. 

per  cu.  (t. 

213 

34 

277 

0.  <ii; 

0.  (k; 

88 

'  0.075 

l.GOO 

2H4 

43 

327 

.75 

.79 

87 

.  075 

1,  800 

•    315 

53 

368 

.84 

.89 

85 

.  075 

2, 000 

334 

62 

396 

.5)4 

.96 

84 

.  075 

2,  200 

343 

72 

415 

1.00 

1.00 

83 

.  075     1 

1 

Air  den- 

Lb. air  per 
hr.-t-(lb.air 

I.  h.  p.  + 

(i.  b.  p.  at 

U  01^> 

.Vlocliaiiical 

I 

B.  h.  p.  + 

(b.  h.p.  at 

0.075 

sity,  lb. 

nil.  p. 

V.  h.  p. 

I.  h.  p. 

piM-  hr.  at 

olliciency, 

U.  p.m. 

per  cu.  tt. 

43 

CO?.") 
density). 

density). 

1.  00 

per  cent. 

density). 

i 

1.00 

0.075 

282 

325 

1.00 

87 

1,600 

.065 

235 

41 

276 

.86 

.85 

85 

1,600 

.83 

.055 

189 

38 

227 

.73 

.70 

83 

1,600 

.67 

.045 

141 

36 

177 

.()() 

.54 

80 

1,600 

.50 

.040 

116 

34 

150 

.53 

.46 

77 

1,  600 

.41 

.035 

83 

33 

116 

.46 

..36 

71 

1,600 

.29 

.075 

318 

53 

371 

1.00 

1.00 

86 

1,800 

1.00 

.065 

263 

50 

313 

.86 

.83 

84 

1,800 

.83 

.055 

210 

47 

257 

.73 

.  66 

82 

1,800 

.66 

.045 

1.58 

43 

201 

.59 

.50 

78 

1,800 

.50 

.040 

131 

42 

173 

.52 

.41 

76 

1,800 

.41 

.035 

9() 

40 

136 

.46 

.30 

71 

1,800 

.30 

Table  I. —  Metric  Units. 
Ground  runs.     Full  power. 


R 

Lin 

.No. 

1 

A 

2  A 

3 

A 

4 

A 

5 

A 

.\ppro\i- 
male  alti- 
tude ill 
meters. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
150 


U.p.m.  ^l 


1.420 
1,  640 
1,840 
1.980 
2,190 


Torcp'e. 


meters. 


R.  m.  e.  p., 
kg.  per  sq. 


.......    ■^S.?"-  ?.K"t 


126 
128 
127 
121 
113 


8.6 
8.  S 
8.6 
8.2 

7.7 


251 
296 
322 
335 

347 


per  hr 


hr. 


58 

0.23 

67 

.23 

75 

.23 

77 

.23 

81 

.23 

Temperature,  degrees  C. 

Oil  pres- 
sure, kg.  per 
sq.  cm. 

i 
Manifold  sue-     Bpammef-e 
tion,cm.hg.       P^^'l'l' 

Run  N'o. 

,    Oil  inlet. 

Oil  outlet. 

58 
71 
76 
72 
74 

Jacket 
water  inlet. 

Jacket  wa- 
ter outlet. 

Carburetor, 
air. 

1  A               35 

2  A                50 

3  A               52 

4  A      

31 
31 
31 
31 
33 

43 
41 
43 
43 
42 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

4.6 
4.4 
4.4 
4.6 
4.4 

R.        L. 

2  .")     2. 4     ,       74.  7 
3.  0     2.  9            74.  4 

3.  7     3.  4           74.  3 

4.  6     3.  8           74.  0 
4.9     4.5           73.7 

1 

.T  A       

r>4.S89— 21- 


-38 


502 
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Table  II. — Metric  units. 
Ground  run8.     Full  power. 


Heat  distribution  based  on  b.  h.  p. 

Heat  distribution  based  on  beat  in  fuel. 

Uiiii  No. 

Heat  in 
fuel -4- (heat 
in  b,  h.  p.). 

Heat  in 
jacket  ^ 

(heal  in 
b.h.p.). 

Heat  in  e.\-     Hcsidual 
haust  -^         heat  -*- 
(heat  in         (heat  in 
b.h.p.).       b.h.p.). 

Ji.h.p., 
per  cent. 

1 

Jacket,        Exhaust,      Residual, 
per  cent.       per  cent.       per  cent. 

1  A 

2  A 

3  A 

4  A 

5  A 

1 

4.1 
4.0 
4.2 
4.1 
4.2 

0.41 
.40 
.48 
.55 
.39 

1.  9               0.  8 
1. 7               .9 
1.7              1.0 
1. 9               .6 
2.0               .8 

24 
25 
24 
24 
24 

10               40               20 

10  42               23 

11  40              25 
13              47               15 

9              47               20 

Air 

Volu- 

Brake 

Kg.  air 

Run  No. 

density. 

Kg.  air 

metric 

thermal 

per  kg. 

kg.  per 

per  hr. 

efTiciency, 

efficiency. 

of  fuel. 

cu.  m. 

par  cent. 

percent. 

±0.2. 

! 

1  A 

1.20 

850 

90 

26 

14.0 

2  A 

1.20 

970 

89 

26 

14.5 

3A 

1.20 

1,080 

90 

26 

14.3 

4  A 

1.20 

1,170 

89 

26 

15.2 

5  A 

1.19 

1,260 

87 

26 

15.2 

Table  III.— Metric  units. 
Altitude  runs.    Full  power. 


Run  No. 

Approxi- 
mate 
altitude 
in  meters. 

R.  p.  m. 

Torque  in 
kg.  meters. 

B.  m.  c.  p. 
kg.  per 
sq.  cm. 

B.h.p. 

Kg.  of  fuel 
per  hour. 

Kg,  of  fuel 

per  b.  h. 

p.  hr. 

11  A 

Ground 

1,600 

128 

8.8 

287 

(i8 

0.24 

12  A 

Ground 

1,800 

130 

8.7 

320 

78 

.24 

13  A 

1,520 

1,610 

108 

7.4 

244 

.59 

.24 

14  A 

1,520 

1,790 

107 

7.2 

268 

64 

.24 

15  A 

3,050 

1,600 

87 

6.0 

195 

52 

.27 

16  A 

3,050 

1,810 

87 

5.9 

219 

55 

.25 

17  A 

4,570 

1,590 

71 

4.8 

157 

1          43 

.27 

ISA 

4,570 

1,  790 

69 

4.7 

173 

46 

.26 

19  A 

6,040 

1,620 

48 

3.2 

109 

42 

.38 

20  A 

6,040 

1,820 

53 

3.6 

135 

42 

.31 

21  A 

7,620 

1,780 

31 

2.1 

77 

1           41 

.53 

22  A 

7,620 

1,600 

32 

2.2 

73 

36 

.50 

Run  No. 

Temperature,  degrees  C. 

1 
Oil 
pressure, 
kg.  per 

Manifold 
suction, 
cm.  hg. 

Baro- 
metric 
pressure, 
cm.hg. 

Oil 

! 
Oil              Jacket     i  Jacket  wa- 

Carbure- 

inlet. 

outlet.      water  inlet. 

1 

ter  outlet. 

tor  air. 

. 

k.        L. 

■ 

11  A 

40 

61               33              47 

15 

4.6 

3.4     3.0 

74.6 

12  A 

51 

73 

33               44 

16 

4.5 

3.8     3.6 

74.4 

13  A 

45 

66 

31               42 

14 

4.6 

2.7     2.7 

63.3   ; 

14  A 

46 

69 

33              42 

5 

4.6 

3.1     3.1 

63.3 

15  A 

49 

67 

33 

44 

-  3 

4.5 

1.6    2.0 

52.5 

16  A 

51 

70 

34 

44 

-  3 

4.5 

1.  5    2.  5 

52.5 

17  A 

50 

69 

35              44 

-  6 

4.5 

1.5 

43.7 

ISA 

49 

69 

36     i          45 

-   7 

4.5 

.2     1.6 

4.3.2 

19  A 

4S 

66 

34 

42 

-11 

4.6 

.4     1.6 

35.6 

20  A 

49 

67 

37 

44 

-12 

4.6 

.1     1.6 

36.0 

21  A 

48 

67 

36 

42 

-11 

4.4 

.3     1.6 

29.8 

22  A 

47 

66 

34 

41 

-12 

4.4 

.4     1.3 

29.6 

i'i;i;i()i;.\i  wci'.  iii'  ,\  ;iihi  iion.si.i'ow  ki;   iii.si'aN()-si;i/a  kn(;ink. 

TAiiri;    l\.      MelrinunUa. 
Alti(.ii(l<!  niiiH.     I'lill  |p(j\\<T 


fiDM 


UiMi  No. 


1 1  I'll  I  ill  lillml  iiiii  hiiscil  on  I).  Ii.  p. 

Ilcul  in    MIciil  Ino.x-     Ui'.sldiml 


llrul  (lliliiliiillon  liii.'11'tl  rill  lii'iit  In  fuij. 


Ill'lll  ll 

Ini'l 

V  (lieitl.  In 

1).  ll.  p.). 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
■1 

1 
•1 

•1 
() 

5 

9 

8 

Jiii'kfl,    i 
(heul In 

h.  ll.  p.). 


limisl, -h  linil   1-  II.  ll.  p.,    j     .lackcl, 

(liciit  In         (Ill-Ill  In        piTccnl     \    piTceiil. 
ll.  ll.  p.).       ll.  ll.  p.  ). 


'    Kximiisl,       KcsiilijitI, 
piTci-nl.        perri'iit. 


'1.  0 

(1.(1 

I.K 

1.0 

1.8 

.!» 

l.s 

1.0 

l.s 

i.:5 

1.  s 

1.  1 

l.il 

i.:{ 

].!) 

1.2 

i.i) 

:5.2 

2.1 

1.8 

2.3 

5.2 

2.0 

4.!) 

24 
2\\ 
21] 
23 
21 
22 
20 
21 
J  5 
18 
11 


14 
11 
13 
10 
13 
13 
13 
14 
11 
12 
10 
11 


48 

14 

42 

24 

43 

21 

43 

24 

38 

28 

41 

24 

3!J 

28 

40 

25 

28 

4r; 

38 

32 

24 

55 

22 

50 

Uun  .No. 

.Vir 
density, 
kg.  per 

Kg.  air 
per  hr. 

Volu- 

nu'trie 
elliciency, 

Thermal 
ellicieney, 
per  cent. 

25 

Kr.  air 

per  kg. 
of  fuel. 

cu.  m. 

970 

per  cent. 
91 

±0.2. 
14.  3 

11  A 

MO    ' 

12  A 

1.20 

] ,  080 

91 

25 

13.9 

13  A 

1.02 

830 

91 

25 

14.2 

14  A 

1.06 

950 

90 

25 

14.7 

15  A 

.90 

710 

89 

23 

13.6 

16  A 

.90 

810 

89 

24 

14.6 

17  A 

.76 

610 

91 

22 

14.2 

18  A 

.76 

650 

87 

23 

14.2 

19  A 

.63 

500 

88 

16 

12.0 

20  A 

.64 

560 

88 

19 

13.5 

21  A 

.53 

470 

89 

11 

11.5 

22  A 

.53 

420 

91 

12 

11.6 

Table  V. —  Metric  units. 
Propeller  load  runs. 


Run  No. 

Approxi- 
mate 
altitude 

R.  p.  m. 

Torque, 
kg.  meters. 

B.  m.  e.  p., 
kg.  persq. 

B.  h.  p. 

Kg.  of  fuel 
per  hr. 

Ki.  of 

fuel  per 

b.h.p.hr. 

Baro- 
metric 
pressure. 

in  meters. 
4,570 

■     . 

45 

cm.  hg. 

1  B 

1,790 

39 

4.6 

170 

0.27 

43.8 

1          2B 

4,570 

1,680 

35 

4.1 

144 

39 

.27 

43.8 

3  B 

4,570 

1,580 

31 

3.7 

119 

33 

.28 

43.5 

4B 

4,570 

1,500 

27 

3.2 

101 

33 

.32 

43.7 

5B 

4,570 

1,390 

23 

2.8 

80 

30 

.38 

43.7 

6B 

3,  050 

1,790 

50 

5.9 

217 

53 

.25 

52.6 

7B 

3,050 

1,690 

45 

5.3 

185 

42 

.23 

52.7 

8B 

3,050 

1,620 

40 

4.7 

157 

40 

.26 

52.4     1 

9B 

3,  050 

1,490 

35 

4.2 

128 

33 

.26 

52. 5    : 

10  B 

3,050 

1,420 

31 

3.6 

106 

32 

.30 

52.5 

11  B 

1,520 

1,780 

60 

7.2 

263 

60 

.23 

63.3 

12  B 

1,520 

1,700 

54 

6.5 

227 

50 

.22 

63.5 

13  B 

1,520 

1,  610 

48 

5.7 

190 

42 

.22 

63.6 

14  B 

1,520 

1,510 

44 

5.2 

162 

38 

.24 

63.7 

15  B 

1 

1,520 

1,410 

37 

4.4 

1 

128 

35 

.28 

63.5 

1 

594 
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Table  VI. — Metric  units. 
Propeller  load  runs. 


Temperature,  degrees  C. 

' 

Air 

density 

kg.  per 

cu.  m. 

Run  No. 

Manifold  suction, 
cm.  hg. 

Kg.  of  air 
per  hour. 

Kg.  of  air 
Der  kg.  of 
fuel,  ±0.2. 

Oil  inlet. 

Oil  outlet. 

jBcket 
water  inlet. 

Jacket  wa- 
ter outlet. 

Carburetor, 
air. 

Right.      Left. 

IB 

45 

67 

35 

45 

—  7 

2.  4       2.  1 

0.76 

660 

14.5 

2B 

51 

70 

36 

45 

—  7 

6.  9       6.  9 

.77 

540 

13.7 

33 

51 

68 

35 

43 

—  7 

9.4     10.6 

.76 

450 

13.4 

4B 

49 

65 

34 

42 

-  5 

12.  2     12.  0 

.76 

390 

12.1 

5B 

47 

63 

35 

43 

-10 

H.  0     13.6 

.77 

350 

11.7 

6B 

48 

70 

37 

46    . 

-  3 

2.  8      2.  8 

.91 

770 

14.4 

7B 

50 

70 

36 

45 

-  3 

6.  9      7.  4 

.91 

640 

15.3 

8B 

50 

70 

35 

45 

-  3 

11.6     11.4 

.90 

560 

13.9 

9B 

47 

66 

34 

42 

-  3 

15.  1     14.  7 

.90 

470 

14.3 

10  B 

46 

64 

33 

41 

-  3 

18.0     16.4 

.90 

410 

12.7 

11  B 

49 

70 

36 

48 

-f  6 

3.  4       3.  0 

1.05 

900 

15.2 

12  B 

50 

72 

34 

44 

+  5 

8.  4       8.  7 

1.06 

760 

15.3 

13  B 

48 

70 

33 

44 

+  5 

14.4     14.0 

1.06 

660 

16.7 

14  B 

44 

65 

33 

42 

+  5 

17.8     17.1 

1.07 

570 

14.8 

15  B 

42 

62 

32 

41 

+  5 

22.  5     21.  4 

1.06 

460 

13.1  ; 

Table  VII. —  Metric  units. 
Friction  horsepower. 


Run.  No. 

Approxi- 
mate 
altitude, 
meters. 

R.  p.  m. 

Friction, 
h.p. 

Baro- 
metric 
pressure, 
cm.  hg. 

Air 
deiLsity,    1 
kg.  per 
cu.  m.      1 

i 

29  B 

4,570 

1,420 

29 

43.3 

0.70 

30  B 

4,570 

1,600 

35 

43.3 

.70 

31  B 

4,570 

1,800 

42 

43.5 

.70 

32  B 

4,570 

1,  990 

51 

43.3 

.70 

33  B 

4,570 

2,170 

59 

43.4 

.71 

34  B 

Ground. 

1,390 

34 

74.3 

1.21 

35  B 

Ground. 

1,610 

44 

74.2 

1.21 

36  B 

Ground. 

1,780 

53 

74.0 

1.21 

37  B 

Ground. 

1,980 

62 

73.8 

1.20 

38  B 

Ground. 

2,180 

76 

73.8 

1.20 

Temperature  degrees  C. 


Run  No. 

Oil  inlet. 

Oil  outlet. 

Jacket 
inlet. 

Jacket 
outlet. 

Carbu- 
retor air. 

29  B 

45 

62 

47 

48 

13 

SOB 

46 

60 

49 

49 

14 

31  B 

47 

61 

50 

51 

14 

32  B 

48 

63 

52 

53 

13 

33  B 

50 

67 

54 

55 

11 

34  B 

51 

66 

50 

51 

12 

35  B 

52 

64 

46 

47 

12 

36  B 

51 

64 

40 

41 

12 

37  B 

53 

65 

42 

42 

12 

38  B 

54 

68 

45 

46 

12 

I'KHrOHMANCK   Ol-'    A    .'llMl   IKHISKI'OVVKIl    II  IHI'ANOHIM/A    K  N  ( J I  N  K, 

Taiii.k   VIII.      Milric  nniln, 
(irouiid  1111(1  allilmlo  rniif. 


|{   p  III 


I,  100 

i.(;o() 

1 ,  soo 

2,  000 
2,  200 


595 


K(j.nlrf)«r 

Approxl- 
iniiii-nlr 
•liiiitlly 
kn.  pKf 

II  ll  p. 

V.  h    p 

I.  h.  p. 

lir.  + 

(kK  iilr 
per  lidiir  III 

1  h.  p.  ■*■ 

(\.  h.  II.  lit 

2,2(l() 

Mi'rhun- 
••(IlclniKy, 

2,2(H) 

r.  p.  in.) 

pi'Tccnr. 

cu.  m. 

34 

2.H0 

r.  p.  m.) 
0.  (id 

1.20 

2U) 

0.  (ifi 

88 

288 

44 

332 

.75 

.79 

87 

1.20 

319 

54 

373 

.84 

.89 

85 

1.20 

339 

fi3 

402 

.!»4 

.96 

84 

1.20 

318 

73 

421 

1 .  00 



1.00 

83 

1.20 

Kp.  air  per 

hr.  -r- 

(kj;.  air  per 

liourat  1.22 

density). 

I.  h  .p.  + 

Mechan- 

H. ll.  p.  + 

Air  density 
kK.poreu.m. 

11.  h.  p. 

1".  h.  p. 

I.  h.  p. 

(I.  h.  p.  at 
1.22 

ical 
pfllclency, 

I{.  r'-  ni. 

nt.li.p.  at 

i.2i 

28G 

44 

330 

doasity). 

per  cent. 

density). 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

87 

1,600 

1.00 

1.04 

238 

41 

279 

.86 

.85 

85 

1,600 

.83 

.88 

192 

39 

231 

.73 

.70 

83 

1,600 

.67 

.72 

143 

36 

179 

.60 

.54 

80 

1,600 

.50 

.64 

118 

35 

153 

.53 

.46 

77 

1,600 

.41 

.56 

84 

33 

117 

.46 

.36 

71 

1,600 

.29 

1.20 

322 

54 

376 

1.00 

1.00 

86 

1,800 

1.00 

1.04 

267 

50 

317 

.86 

.83 

84 

1,800 

.83 

.88 

213 

47 

260 

.73 

.66 

82 

1,800 

.66 

.72 

160 

44 

204 

.59 

.50 

78 

1.800 

.50 

.64 

133 

42 

175 

.52 

.41 

76 

i;800 

.41 

.56 

97 

41 

138 

.46 

.30 

71 

1,800 

.30 

51)0 
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TORSION    OF   WIN(;    TRUSSES   AT   DIVING    SPKKDS. 

Hy  |{()v  G.  MiLw.ii. 
Laiigley  Mcnioriiil  Ai'ioiiautical  LuljoniUjiy. 


INTRODUCTION. 

As  there  seems  to  be  no  apparent  agreement  as  to  (he  mc^thods  to  be  pursued  in  making 
the  analysis  of  the  stresses  in  a  wing  truss  in  a  vertical  dive  at  limiting  velocity,  the  following 
report  was  prepared  at  the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronatutical  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics: 

The  most  easily  a|)j)lied,  i)ut  least  accurate,  assumption  considers  the  drag  load  of  the 
wing  structure  uniformly  ilistributed  along  the  span  with  no  regard  to  the  unstable  moment 
hnposed  on  the  aerofoil  by  the  air  load.  This  is  the  method  called  for  by  the  United  States 
Navy  specifications. 

A  second  method  as  applied  to  the  conventionally  constructed  biplane  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  unstable  moment  by  combining  with  the  drag  load  an  upload  on  the  rear  lift 
truss  and  a  down  load  on  the  front  antilift  truss,  but  disregards  the  stagger  wires  which  tend 
to  equalize  the  stresses.  This  is  the  loading  called  for  by  the  British,  but  it  is  hardly  more 
accurate  than  the  first  type,  being  far  more  severe  than  the  actual  conditions.  This  method 
seems  particularly  inconsistent  where  there  are  two  bays,  as  it  places  dependence  upon  single 
antilift  wires,  but  not  upon  either  of  the  two  sets  of  stagger  wires.  It  is  very  desirable  to  so 
design  a  structure  that  it  will  still  be  safe  with  any  one  redundant  member  removed,  but  in 
such  a  case  two  load  factors — one  for  the  complete  structure  and  a  lower  one  for  the  crippled 
structure — should  be  specified  and  a  stress  analysis  should  be  made  with  each  redundancy  in 
turn  removed. 

A  third  method  considers  the  same  loading  as  the  second  mentioned  above,  but  resorts  to 
the  method  of  least  work  '  for  determining  the  stresses  in  redundant  members.  If  there  are 
several  redundant  members  the  method  of  least  work  may  also  be  used  for  analysis  with  each 
single  member  in  turn  removed. 

A  final  refinement  is  the  correction  of  the  load  distribution  for  distortioii  of  the  truss  and 
the  consequent  warping  of  the  wings.  In  the  case  of  a  nose  dive  the  warping  of  the  wings 
changes  the  load  distribution  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  stresses.  In  view  of  this  fact  it 
is  evident  that  the  structm-e  should  be  as  rigid  as  possible. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  designer  would  be  justified  in  using  either  of  the  first  two  methods, 
except  for  an  approximate  analysis  in  the  course  of  design  to  be  checked  by  more  exact  method 
later.  The  first  method  grossly  underestimates  the  stresses,  while  the  second  method  is  far  too 
severe. 

The  third  method  seems  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  designs,  even  for  an  exact  final 
analysis. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  analyze  a  typical  wing  structure  by  the  fourth 
method  and  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  what  types  of  design  require  allowance  for  torsion  of 
the  wing  truss  and  a  change  of  the  angle  of  attack  along  the  span.  At  the  angle  of  maximum 
lift  the  structural  deflections  are  such  that  no  serious  warping  of  the  wings  would  occur.     There 

» The  Analysis  of  Wing  Truss  Stresses,  including  the  Effect  of  Redundancies,  by  E.  P.  Warner  and  R.  G.  Miller.    Report  Xo.  92,  National 
Advisory  Coinraittee  for  Aeronautics,  Washington,  1920. 
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is  an  upload  on  hotJi  (russes,  and  tlic  angular  distorl.ion  al.  any  j)(»in(  is  j)r()porli<jnul  U>  the 
difrorcnco  between  the  deflections  of  tlie  front  and  rear  trusses  instead  of  the  sum  of  the  deflec- 
tions as  is  the  case  in  a  dive.  Any  change  in  the  angle  of  attaci<  at  high  angles  would  make  a 
very  small  change  it)  the  loading  because  the  slope  of  the  lift  curve  is  small  in  the  region  of 
maximum  lift.  The  percentage  variation  in  loading  is  furtlier  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  net 
change^  is  divided  by  a  high  lift.  This  condition  of  loading  has  been  approximated  in  a  great 
many  static  load  tests  which  resulted  in  no  great  angular  distortions.  In  view  of  these  facts 
it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  investigate  angular  distortion  for  high  angles  of  attack. 

PRELIMINARY   ASSUMPTIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  illustrative  example,  the  RAF-15  aerofoil  was  chosen  as  being  tlii 
basis  of  most  wing  sections  used  at  the  present  time.  A  biplane  wing  structure  with  overhang 
was  considered  as  the  best  example  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  The  warp  of  the  over- 
hanging portion  of  the  upper  wing  would 
show  approximately  what  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a  monoplane  structure.  The 
JN-4  wing  truss  layout  was  selected  as 
an  example  of  this  construction. 

LOADING. 

The  resultant  air  load  on  the  RAF-1 5 
wing  was  resolved  into  components  paral- 
lel and  normal  to  a  5-foot  chord  for  angles 
of  attack  from  —  6°  to  +3°  at  a  speed  of 
140  miles  per  hour,  which  is  roughly  the 
limiting  speed  of  vertical  dive  for  the 
JN-4.  The  component  parallel  to  the 
chord  was  plotted  (Fig.  1)  as  pounds  per 
foot  of  wing  span  against  angle  of  attack. 
The  component  normal  to  the  chord  was 
divided  into  pounds  per  foot  for  the  front 
and  rear  spars,  respectively,  and  plotted 
against  angle  of  attack.  This  is  very 
similar  to  curves  plotted  by  the  British^ 
for  the  E,AF-6  wing,  the  principal  differ- 
ence being  that  the  British  assumed  the 
condition  of  steady  flight  instead  of  the 
simpler  and  more  severe  assumption  of 
constant  speed.  The  spars  were  taken  at 
9.25  and  66.5  per  cent  of  the  chord,  respectively,  from  the  leading  edge.  The  characteristics 
for  the  RAF-15  wing  were  taken  in  accordance,  with  tests^  made  at  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  England. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curves  representing  the  loads  on  the  front  and  rear  spars  normal 
to  the  chord  (Fig.  1 )  rapidly  diverge  for  negative  angles  of  attack.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  condition  for  producing  a  maximum  warping  of  the  wings  would  be  in  "diving  under" 
beyond  the  vertical  at  terminal  velocity,  but  this  maneuver  would  put  a  top  loading  on  the  wings 
far  in  excess  of  what  practice  has  shown  to  be  probable,  especially  as  there  is  added  to  the  neg- 
ative load  on  the  wings  a  negative  load  on  the  tail,  which  may  be  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the 
weight  of  the  airplane.  In  nosing  over  suddenly  from  high  speed  or  at  the  top  of  a  slow  loop, 
reverse  loading  often  occiu-s,  but  at  speeds  much  lower  than  terminal  velocity.     A  nose  dive  at 

»  Handbook  of  strength  Calculations,  by  Pippard  and  Pritchard,  p.  6.    Ministry  of  Munitions,  Technical  Department,  Aircraft  Production, 
1918.    Also,  C.  I.  M.  No.  34,  by  Miss  Cave-Brown-Cave,  Technical  Department,  Air  Board,  June,  1917. 
3  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.    Report  No.  T.T09,  May,  1916. 
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l.crmiiml  \<'l(»cil y  iiiul  lui  iiii^lc  oT  iil.tiu'k  of  0.7"  (tlu-n-  iM-inj^  ii(»  noiimil  loud  on  llic  front  Hf)ar 
at  (his  iiii^lc  tli(^  ciilciilHlioiis  arc  siiiiplilicd  hy  (.IiIh  asHiiiiiplion )  were  choHcti  iih  a  IjaniH  for  iIiIh 
invcHt  illation. 

The  air  load  for  (lit'  (irst  a|)|)ro.\iiiia(  ion  was  assinn<>d  (o  Ix'  iiiiiforiri  over  tlic  <'ii(in*  wirif^ 
span  and  corrcspondinfj;  to  an  anisic  of  a(,(ac.k  of  0.7".  The  rcac^tions  at  panel  points  w<tr<) 
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tinuous  beam,  unil'ormly  loaded,   and  with  points  of  support  in  a  straight  line.     The  loads 

parallel  and  normal  to  the  chord  were  treated  separately.     The  reactions  normal  to  the  chord 

were  each  resolved  into  two  components — one  parallel  to  the  chord  and  one  in  the  plane  of  the 

lilt  truss.     The  parasite  resistance  was  estimated  and  added  at  the  panel  points  of  the  drag 

truss. 

SUCCESSIVE   APPROXIMATIONS. 

Th(!  truss  was  first  solved  for  the  case  of  uniform  loading  by  the  method  of  least  work.     The 
stress  and  strain  were  computed  for  each  member.     A  Williot  diagram^  was  drawn  for  each  of 


*  The  Theory  of  Stnictures:  SpofTord,  New  York,  1915,  p.  368. 
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the  lift  trusses  to  detcrininc  the  deflection  of  each  panel  point  under  load.  If  each  stagger  bay 
were  a  perfect  parallelogi'am  the  angle  of  attack  would  not  be  affected  by  the  deflection  of  the 
drag  trusses,  but  the  front  interplane  struts  are  slightly  shorter  than  the  rear  ones  due  to  the 
greater  depth  of  the  front  spar.  The  error  introduced  by  neglecting  the  d(^flections  of  the  drag 
trusses  is  even  smaller  than  the  error  involved  by  the  us(!  of  the  Williot  diagram.  For  this 
reason  the  diagrams  were  not  drawn  for  the  drag  trusses. 

The  nlg(;braic  difference  between  the  defl(>ctions  of  corresponding  panel  points  in  the  front 
and  rear  lift  trusses  divided  by  the  normal  distance  between  interplane  struts  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  distortion.  Substracting  this  angle  from  the  angle  of  attack 
originaUy  assumed  determined  the  corrected  angle  of  attack  for  that  point.  The  corrected 
loading  for  the  new  angle  thus  obtained  was  then  read  from  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  second  approximation  was  carried  through  witli  the  angle  of  attack  at  tlie  last  {)anel 
point  equated  to  that  determined  by  the  first  approximation,  and  the  load  distribution  curve 
was  assumed  to  be  a  broken  line  dropping  to  zero  at  the  wing  tip  and  varjdng  uniformly  over 
the  span  up  to  the  last  panel  point.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  loading  for  the  third  approximation  was  plotted  at  the  panel  points  along  the  span 
in  accordance  with  the  variation  in  angle  of  attack  as  determined  by  the  second  approximation. 
A  load  line  for  each  spar  was  faired  in  connecting  these  points  except  near  the  tip,  where  the 
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r/g.  3. 
load  was  assumed  to  drop  to  zero  along  a  parabolic  curve,  which  broke  away  from  the  faired-in 
curve  at  a  point  one  chord  length  from  the  wing  tip.  The  panel  point  reactions  were  solved 
by  Wilson's  method  ^  of  treating  contiimous  beams,  the  deviation  of  panel  points  from  col- 
linearity  being  determined  from  the  deflection  diagrams  for  the  second  ap])roximation  and  being 
allowed  for  in  computing  the  third  set  of  reactions. 

RESULTS. 

The  forms  of  the  load  curves  used  for  the  successive  approximations,  together  with  the 
load  curves  as  determined  by  the  final  approximation,  are  shown  by  Fig.  2.  The  scale  of  the 
curves  for  the  first  two  approximations  is  purposely  exaggerated  to  indicate  the  forms  of  the 
curves  rather  than  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  loading.  An  inspection  of  these  curves  indicates 
that  the  second  approximation  might  well  be  omitted.  The  uniform  variation  in  load  along 
the  span  was  used  to  simplify  the  treatment  of  stresses  for  this  case,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  accuracy  could  be  obtained  in  the  final  approximation  b}'  omitting  this  step  entirely 
and  taking  only  two  successive  loadings  instead  of  three. 

The  variation  in  angle  of  attack  along  the  span  is  shown  graphically  for  the  upper  and  lower 
wing  by  Fig.  3.  v 


'  Strength  of  materials:  Morley,  London,  1916,  p.  21 S. 
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Kiji;.  I  shows  llir  Iniid  per  liM>(  fdi'  ciicli  spar  as  (Iclcrinincd  l»y  flu'  final  approxiiniidoti. 
The  hidkcii  lines  iiidicMlc  wliiil  (lie  loading  al  llic  li|»H  W(tuld  \u-  if  llicrc  were  no  end  1(>hh«'«, 
1(  is  ('\idcnl  hy  an  inspcclion  of  l'\'^.  I  llnil  (licic  is  considcrahli'  net  lifl  on  llic  vvin^js.  This 
lift  wonid  he  larj^cly  halancrd  hy  Mm-  down  load  on  llic  laii  plane  ic(piiicd  to  halanee 
tho  unslnhic  \vin<:;  inoincnl. 

'i'ho  nuixiniuni  \aiialion  in  an^lc  of  adaclv  due  lo  hcndin}^  of  t\\r  Hpurs  hctwcen  panel 
points  was  found  l)y  a  preliminary  ninilysis  (<»  he  less  Ihan  eif^lil,  niimiles.  This  vaiinfion 
heinji;  nej;li<:;ihly  small  il  was  considered  hesi  lo  simplify  the  1  teal  met 1 1  of  I  he  si rnd  ni  nl  deflection 
hy  ne<f|eetin<j;  tlie  IxMidinfj;  of  spars. 

Attention  is  |)aiticnlavly  directed  to  tlu^  fact  that  tlie  warpin;;  of  tlie  win;^'s  inider  divinj^ 
conditions  is  too  small  to  he  considered  for  practical  desifjn  wheicver  there  is  udequatc  sta<;j^er 
hracinii;,  heiu^'  lari:;(>r  at  the  center  section  of  tliis  particMilai'  macliine,  wlierc  tlu!  ulif^nment  is 
maintainod  only  by  the  oxtonial  dra^  and  antidrug  wires,  and  being  quito  great  in  tho  ovcirliang 
w^licre  tliere  is  no  incidence  bracing. 

if  ther(>  were  high  initial  tensions  in  the  wires  of  (lie  wing  trusses,  the  efTect  would  be 
similar  to  a  great  increase  in  the  lunnher  of  redundancies,  and  thus  the  deflections  and  con- 
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sequently  the  warp  of  the  w4ngs  would  be  reduced.  In  particular,  the  initial  tensions  in  the 
stagger  wires  are  nearly  always  great  enough  to  keep  both  wares  tight  under  all  conditions,  and 
the  warp  of  the  wings  inside  the  outermost  panel  point  are  thereby  reduced  approximately 
30  per  cent.  It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  that  this  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  high 
initial  tensions,  the  more  favorable  load  distribution  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 


higher  stresses  in  individual  members.® 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1.  In  the  case  of  the  conventional  biplane  wdth  adequate  stagger  bracing  and  no  overhang, 
it  is  impractical  to  refine  the  stress  analysis  to  the  extent  of  correcting  the  load  distribution  for 
warping  of  the  wings  under  load.  The  wang  drag  should  be  considered  uniform  and  carried  to 
the  wing  tip.  The  loads  normal  to  the  chord  should  be  considered  uniform  and  carried  to  a 
point  one-sixth  of  a  chord  length  from  the  wang  tip. 

2.  For  the  biplane  with  an  overhang  supported  by  steel  struts  whicn  are  capable  of  with- 
standing either  tension  or  compression,  it  should  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  neglect  the  effect  of 
the  twisting  of  the  wing  truss;  but  w^here  the  down  load  on  the  overhang  is  suppoited  by  wires 

•  .See  Analysis  of  Wing  Truss  ftresses,  Including  the  Effect  of  Redundancies,  by  E.  P.  Warner  and  R.  G.  Miller.  Report  No.  92,  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Washington,  1920. 
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ut  a  very  acute  angle  to  the  spars  the  loads  normal  to  the  chord  should  he  carried  to  the  extreme 
wing  tip  to  allow  for  the  efTect  of  distortion  upon  the  load  distrihution. 

3.  The  wing  w^arp  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  treating  monoplane  stresses.  The 
monoplane  wing  truss  lacks  the  efficient  stagger  bracing  of  the  biplane,  and  the  members  sup- 
porting the  wing  are  generally  long  and  at  a  very  acute  angle  to  the  spars.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  accidents  which  liave  occurred  as  a  result  of  diving  monoplanes 
were  due  to  the  unstable  nature  of  structural  distortions.  The  results  of  static  tests  may 
make  it  appear  that  a  monoplane  is  safe  for  both  upload  and  down  load,  and  still  the  wing 
structure  may  be  unable  to  withstand  the  loads  due  to  the  torsion  produced  by  the  air  load 
in  a  nose  dive.  The  members  most  effected  by  the  torsion  of  a  monoplane  wing  are  the  an ti lift 
wires  attached  to  the  front  spars  near  the  wing  tips.  If  the  torsion  at  the  tip  of  the  over- 
hanging wing  of  a  biplane  can  be  as  high  as  2°,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  3,  then  the  magnitude  of 
the  torsional  deflection  at  the  tip  of  a  monoplane  would  probably  exceed  2°.  Fig.  1  indicates 
that  a  change  of  2°  in  the  angle  of  attack  would  multiply  the  down  load  on  the  front  spar  by 
4.  The  only  safe  course  to  follow  in  the  design  of  a  monoplane  is  to  make  an  exhaustive  stress 
analysis,  taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of  structural  distortions  upon  the  load  distribution. 

4.  Owing  to  the  relatively  high  deflection  of  the  internally  braced  wing  the  load  distribu- 
tion should  be  corrected  for  the  variation  in  angle  of  attack  along  the  span  when  loaded.  In 
the  case  of  a  biplane  of  this  type  stagger  bracing  may  well  be  used  near  the  wing  tips,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Fokker.  The  Germans  have  made  performance  tests  with  the  stagger  bracing 
omitted  and  found  that  both  the  speed  and  climb  of  the  Fokker  were  reduced.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  how  much  the  factor  of  safety  was  reduced  by  this  omission,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  deflections  of  the  magnitude  required  to  injure  the  performance  more  than  it  is  helped 
by  cutting  out  the  parasite  resistance  of  the  struts  would  certainly  greatly  change  the  load 
distribution.  In  the  case  of  the  internally  braced  monoplane  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  use 
anything  corresponding  to  stagger  bracing,  but  if  a  relatively  strong  and  stiff  front  spar  is  used 
it  will  do  much  to  stabilize  the  structure  because  the  load  on  the  front  spar  changes  more  rap- 
idly and  has  higher  maxima  than  the  load  on  the  rear  spar. 

5.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  discussion  that  an  exact  stress  analysis  for  the  case 
of  a  dive  constitutes  a  complete  stress  analysis.  The  nose  dive  at  terminal  velocity  is  included 
as  a  part  of  the  complete  analysis  because  it  generally  imposes  the  most  severe  stresses  in 
particular  members,  namely,  drag  bracing,  stagger  bracing,  and  sometimes  the  front  antilift 
bracing;  but  other  members  are  most  stressed  at  other  conditions  of  flight,  which  must  be  just  as 
carefully  considered. 
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ANGLES  OF  ATTACK  AND  AIR  SPEEDS  DURING  MANEUVERS. 

By  Edwaui)  1*.  Waunku  and  l'\   If.   Norton,  Lanp;ley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Luhoratfjry. 


INTKODIKTION. 

The  following  icpoil  was  prepared  at  the  Langlcy  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronauties,  as  it  seemed  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  study  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  an  airplan(>,  and  more  particularly  of  its  motion  with 
respect  to  surrounding  air  wdien  maneuvering,  either  in  ordinary  turns,  spirals,  climbs,  and  dives, 
or  in  those  more  spectacular  feats  conunonly  known  as  stunts.  It  is  important  to  secure  this 
information,  among  other  reasons,  in  order  to  have  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  (listri})ution  of 
load  on  the  wings,  and  so  to  furnish,  the  basis  for  improved  accuracy  in  stress  analysis.  An 
accelerometer  can  be  counted  on  to  give  the  total  load  on  the  wings  with  great  accuracy,  but  it 
tells  nothing  about  the  distribution  of  that  load  along  the  chord  or  between  the  upper  and  lower 
wings  or  about  its  partition  betw^een  the  front  and  rear  trusses.  Knowledge  as  to  these  factors 
can  only  be  gained  from  measurements  of  the  angle  of  attack. 

The  second  reason  for  wishing  data  on  behavior  in  maneuvers  is  aerodynamic.  If  airplanes 
are  to  be  designed  intelligently  it  is  essential  tliat  the  designer  know  what  they  wall  have  to  do. 
If  a  machine  is  required  to  loop  easily  and  rapidly,  or  to  resist  falling  into  spins,  or  to  show  any 
other  particular  maneuverability  characteristic,  a  necessary  preliminary  is  the  securing  of 
information  as  to  the  reactions  of  the  air  on  the  machine  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  modified  to  gain  the  desired  end. 

Experiment  in  this  direction  has  been  exceedingly  sparse  compared  with  that  in  other  lines. 
Some  work  has  been  done  at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment  with  a  recording  air-speed  meter, 
as  well  as  by  observing  with  a  camera  obscura  and  by  taking  moving  pictures  from  another 
airplane,  the  second  method,  being  used  particularly  for  spins  and  spirals,  the  third  for  rolls. 
All  of  these  experiments,  w'ith  the  exception  of  those  on  air  speeds  which  were  performed  in 
conjunction  with  some  accelerometer  tests,  were  directed  primarily  toward  the  determination 
of  attitudes  and  motions  in  space  rather  than  with  relation  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  this, 
w^hile  interesting,  is  of  little  immediate  application  if  taken  alone.  To  make  a  complete  djTiamic 
analysis  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  both  the  angles  of  attack  and  the  angles  of  inclination  ht 
known;  but  the  angles  of  attack  and  accelerations  are  more  important  to  the  designer  than 
are  the  positions  in  space.  The  angles  of  attack  and  side  slip  could  obviously  be  computed  ii 
the  attitude  and  component  velocities  were  completely  known  and  if  the  air  were  still,  but  the 
measurements  w^ould  have  to  be  made  with  greater  refinement,  to  give  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
relative  accuracy  in  the  determinations  of  the  angles  to  the  relative  wind,  than  is  readily  attain- 
able by  the  methods  hitherto  used. 

Some  experiments  on  the  direct  measurement  of  angles  of  attack  during  maneuvers  have 
accordingly  been  carried  out  at  Langley  Field. 

METHODS   OF  TESTING. 

The  angle  of  attack  was  measured  with  a  simple  vane,  counterweighted  by  a  rod  projecting 
forward  from  the  pivot.  The  vane  was  exceedingly  steady,  and  the  angle  could  easily  be  read 
to  within  a  degree  under  any  normal  conditions  when  the  vanes  were  well  away  from  the  center 

'Applied  Aerodynamics,  by  Leonard  Bairstow,  New  York,  1920.    Ch.  V. 
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of  tho  machine.  An  attcinj)!  to  measure  the  direction  of  tlow  in  the  slip  stream,  liowever,  was 
less  successful,  th(>  vane  fluttering  badly  because  of  the  more  turl)ul(nt  nature  of  the  relative 
flow. 

The  (linnet  measurement  of  angle  of  attack  during  maneuvers  is  subject  lo  two  errors, 
and  the  means  which  reduce  one  error  unfortunately  aggravate  the  other.  The  most  obvious 
of  these  two  sources  of  dilliculty  is  the  interference  of  the  wings  and  tlie  disturbance  of  the  air 
to  considerable  distances  in  front  of  the  machine.  If  there  were  no  complicating  factors  this 
interference  could  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  would  become  negligible  by  carrying  the  vane 
on  a  long  pole  projecting  one  and  a  half  or  two  chord  lengths  forward  of  the  leading  edge,  as 
is  the  practice  when  the  angle  of  attack  is  to  be  measured  during  steady  straight  flight.  This 
is  impracticable  w^ien  the  (light  path  is  curvilinear,  because  the  rotation  causes  different  parts 
of  the  airplane  to  move  in  different  directions  at  the  same  instant,  and  a  vane  carried  well 
forward  of  the  wings  would  not  travel  through  the  air  in  the  same  direction  as  do  the  wings 
themselves.  In  a  tight  loop  the  rotation  is  rapid  enough  so  that  moving  the  vane  forward 
;i  feet  would  cause  an  error  of  approximately  1.5°  in  the  vane  reading,  entirely  aside  from  any 
interference  effects.  Because  of  these  inevitable  errors,  the  measurements  can  not  be  relied 
on  for  great  accuracy;  but  the  tw^o  sources  of  trouble  fortunately  tend  to  cancel  each  other  in 
most  instances,  the  interference  making  the  reading  too  high,  wl  lie  the  rotation  in  the  sense 
usual  in  maneuvers  (stalling)  makes  it  too  low,  and  the  total  resultant  error  probably  does  not 
exceed  2°  in  any  instance  except  at  very  large  angles  of  attack. 

The  air  speed  was  measured  with  a  meter  of  the  pressure-plate  type  in  order  to  bring  the 
dud  close  to  the  vane  and  to  facilitate  the  photographic  recording  of  angle  of  attack  and  air 
speed  on  a  single  film.  The  vane  and  air-speed  meter  are  shown  together  in  figure  1.  The 
whole  instrument  is  pivoted  and  has  a  counterweighted  vane  behind  the  pivot  to  keep  the  meter 
always  in  the  same  position  wdth  respect  to  the  relative  wind.  The  meter  is  pivoted  in  the 
vertical  plane  only,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  allow  swiveling  about  a  vertical  axis  when 
side  slipping.  The  member  on  w^hich  the  air  pressure  acts  is  an  aluminum  disk  2  inches  in 
diameter  (seen  edge-on  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  cut).  This  disk  is  rigidly  attached 
to  one  member  of  a  jointed  parallelogram  linkage.  The  side  opposite  to  that  which  bears  the 
disk  is  pivotally  fixed  to  the  airplane,  and  an  extension  of  one  of  the  other  sides  carries  a  pointer 
moving  over  a  scale.  The  rearward  motion  of  the  disk  is  opposed  by  the  pull  of  a  rubber  band 
w^hich  connects  extensions  of  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  parallelogram.  The  air-speed  meters 
were  calibrated  in  flight  by  flying  the  airplane  steadily  at  various  speeds  and  observing  the 
position  of  the  pointer.  At  speeds  below^  the  minimum  for  steady  flight  the  meters  %vere  cali- 
brated in  a  wind  tunnel. 

Maneuvers  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — steady  symmetrical,  steady  asjTnmetrical, 
unsteady  symmetrical,  and  unsteady  asymmetrical.  The  first  class  includes  only  rectilinear 
flight,  both  horizontal  and  inclined.  The  second  group  includes  turns  on  the  levels,  spirals,  and 
some  spins.  The  extent  to  which  spinning  is  a  steady  motion  is  a  matter  still  open  for  argument, 
but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  some  airplanes  in  which  it  is  a  periodic  motion  of  substantially 
unvarying  amplitude.  The  class  of  symmetrical  unsteady  motions  is  a  very  large  one,  taking 
in  loops,  zooms,  ordinary  longitudinal  oscillations,  and  pulling  out  of  dives.  Finally,  the  fourth 
'classification  includes  rolls  and  reverse,  or  Immelman,  turns. 

These  four  classes  are  arranged  approximately  in  order  of  the  difficulty  which  they  present 
to  the  experimenter.  The  steady  motions  are  easy  to  study,  because  no  recording  instruments 
'are  necessary,  the  readings  being  taken  and  recorded  by  the  observer.  This  method  was  used 
in  the  first  work  done  on  free-flight  testing  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
at  Langley  Field.-  The  symmetrical  motions  are  easier  than  the  unsymmetrical  to  deal  with, 
because  in  a  symmetrical  motion  all  points  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  S3^mmetry 
have  the  same  speed  and  direction  of  motion,  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary,  in  general,  to 
take  readings  at  one  point,  whereas  in  unsymmetrical  maneuvers  at  least  tw^o  points  and  some- 
times more  must  be  used. 


«  Preliminary  Report  on  Free-Flight  Testing,  by  Edward  P.  Warner  and  F.  H.  Norton;  N.  A.  C.  A.  Report  No.  70 ,  Washington,  1920. 
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Fig.  1.— The  Vane  and   Air  Speed    Meter, 


Fig.  2. — Photographs  of  Vane  and  Air  Speed    IVIeter  taken  with 
Gem  Camera. 


Fig.  3.— The  JN  4H  Test  Airplane. 
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'VUo  nx'diod  used  in  llic  pi'cscMil  scries  (if  Icsis  was  lo  lake  iiiovin;.';  |ii(liircs  of  llic  vaiir  and 
nir-s|)(>(>(l  inclcr,  wliicli  were  faslciicd  about  IS  inches  apart,  willi  a  ^^iiii  cnmera.  A  few 
(exposures  from  oik^  of  tlio  rocords  arci  shown  in  li}fnrci  '2.  Only  one  win^  tip  ai  a  linic  could 
he  worked  on  in  (liis  was,  an<l  iins\  iiiniel  rical  iiiaiiciixcrs  had  to  he  repeulcd  in  order  to  Hcrun? 
coinplel(>  records.  The  <2;iin  cainera  is  very  iinsal  isfacloiy  foi-  this  work,  hh  it,  does  no!  run  uh 
lonj:;  on  a  sini!;l(>  w  iiidin<^  as  would  he  desiral)le,  and  as  its  speed  is  not  siidicicnlly  constant  to 
fiirnisli  a  <:;oo(l  (iine  scale.  The  <i;ovei-iior  is  of  i-ather  crud(^  construction,  although  amply  ^ood 
enou«j;h  for  <^imnei-y  |)raclice,  and  the  rate  of  takin<^  piclui'eH  is  coiisi(h'i-ahly  aU'ecled  hy  accelera- 
tions of  the  air  plane,      b'nrtherinore,  many  records  were  s|)oiled  hy  jammin<^  of  the  rrjechanism. 

UKSUIXS    OF   TKSTS. 

Th(>  lirst  experiments  wcu'e  made  in  steady  strai<^ht  lliji^ht  and  with  direct  i-eadin;^  in  order  !<» 
see  how  serious  was  the  error  duo  to  iiiterferouce  between  the  win<;s  and  the;  vnnv,.  A  .1X411 
airphmo  was  used  in  these  and  in  all  subsequent  tests,  and  is  shown,  as  fitted  uj)  for  tlie  tests, 
in  figure  3.  The  vane  readings  were  compared  wMth  the  values  of  the  angle  of  attack  determined 
for  the  same  airplane  in  Report  No.  70  by  the  use  of  a  liquid  inclinometer  when  flying  level,  and 
it  was  found  that  interference  increased  the  vane  reading  by  from  1°  to  1'.°  at  all  air  speeds 
from  70  miles  per  liour  to  90  miles  j)er  hour.  At  speeds  lower  tlian  tliesc  the  interference  is 
more  marked,  increasing  to  4°  at  50  miles  per  hour.  It  is  not  probal)le  that  the  error  due  to 
interference  goes  on  increasing  rapidly  as  the  angk^  of  attack  increases  beyond  the  burble  point, 
since  the  degree  of  upward  diversion  of  the  air  forward  of  the  wangs  is  dependent  on  the  lift 
coefhcient. 

The  next  t3^pe  of  evolution  tested  was  an  ordinary  spiral.  During  a  tight  spiral  at  80 
miles  per  hour  the  angle  of  attack  rose  to  7°,  although  the  angle  for  equilibrium  in  straight 
flight  at  this  speed  is  only  0.8°.  Allowing  for  an  interference  error  of  1.5°  in  the  angle  when 
spiraling,  and  taking  lift  coeflicients  determined  in  free-flight  tests  of  the  JN4H,  it  appears 
that  the  lift  coefhcient  at  5.5°  is  1.84  times  as  large  as  that  at  0.8°.  Neglecting  the  effect  of 
descent  in  spiraling,  the  theoretical  angle  of  bank  corresponding  to  this  load  factor  would  be 
57°.  No  apparatus  for  making  accurate  measurements  of  banking  angle  was  available,  but 
it  was  evident  from  direct  inspection  that  the  angle  of  bank  was  approximately  60°  (within 
10°  plus  or  minus).  The  experimental  determination  of  the  angle  of  attack,  therefore,  checks 
well  with  the  computed  value  in  this  simple  case. 

The  first  real  stunt  to  be  considered  was  the  spin.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  angles 
of  attack  at  the  wing  tips  during  any  unsymmetrical  maneuver  are: 


tan  QfR 


,  s 
-w  +  ^-p 

s 


for  the  right  wing,  and 


s 

tan  aj,  = 

,  s 
-u  +  ^.r 


for  the  left,  where  u  and  v)  are  the  components  of  velocity  parallel  to  the  A'  and  Z  axes,  respec- 
tively, and  p  and  r  arc  the  angular  velocities  about  those  axes,  as  is  customary  in  stability 

work,  and  ^   is  the  distance  from  the  plane  of  symmetry,  the   .Y  axis  being  taken  parallel 
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to    tho   wing  chord.     Similarly,  tho   rompononts   of   v(^locity    parallel    to    tho    plane   of   syni- 
mctry  arc: 


iu  +  ^-ry+{w—'^-py 


and 


if  i\  the  velocity  of  side  slip,  be  neglected. 

The  determination  of  an,  ai,,   Fr,   and   lY,  therefore,  makes  possible  the  calculation  of  p, 
u\  />.  and  r.     The  solutions  for  these  four  velocities  are: 


u 


Vh  cos  an  +  Fl  cos  otL 


—      /  ^R  cos  0 


) 


/  Fr  sin  an  +  Fl  sin  ai,\ 
w—[~        -2-     -         ) 

_  Fr  sin  ttR—  Fl  sin  aj, 

Fl  cos  ccl—  Fr  cos  ttR 

r  = 


Direct  observation  of  tlie  angle  of  attack  after  the  attainment  of  steady  conditions  showed 
a  great  difference  among  spins.  The  angle  of  attack  at  the  innw  wing  varied  from  35°  in  the 
slowest  true  spins  to  75°  in  the  most  rapid  maneuvers.  The  angle  on  the  outer  wing  varies 
much  less,  ranging  only  from  7°  to  10°  in  the  tests  made. 
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In  using  the  gun  camera  the  records  were  started  early  enough  to  catch  the  beginning  of 
the  maneuver  from  the  instant  when  the  pilot  pulled  his  stick  back  to  stall  the  machine.  The 
variation  of  angle  of  attack  on  the  inner  wing  tip  during  a  spin  and  of  speed  during  the  recov- 
eries are  plotted  in  figure  4.  Complete  speed  records  could  not  be  plotted  because  the  speed 
during  the  spin  was  below  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  (48  miles  per  hour).  Both  of  these  spins 
were  executed  with  the  stick  clear  back  and  with  the  controls  crossed  (left  rudder,  right  aileron). 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  spin  starts  with  a  large  oscillation  as  the  rudder  is  put  over,  and  that 
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this  oscillnl  ion  is  \ovy  (niickly  (liiin[)(ul  <>ii(,  (lisiippdiirin^'  nf(,(fr  a  siri;^l«i  swiiif^.  Ah  tlio  controls 
111(1  ('(Mid'iili/.dd  (lin  iin^'ld  incrdiisds  foi-  mi  iiislnnl,  iiiul  llinti  fulls  ofl"  nipidly.  Acci^ciroiuficr 
records  on  lliis  snnui  nitplnnd  show  n  conlimioMs  oscillnlion  of  sjniill  niiipliliiflo  l,lin)nj^lioiil, 
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The  variation  of  angle  on  tho  outside  wing  is  plotted  in  figure  5.  Here,  too,  there  is  an 
oscillation,  the  angle  of  attack  increasing  as  the  machine  starts,  to  fall  into  the  spin  and  then 
falling  off  as  the  rate  of  rotation  approaches  its  steady  value.  The  speed  during  steady  spin- 
ning was  ahout  60  miles  per  hour,  the  descent  during  these  spins  being  very  slow  while  the 
rotation  was  rapid. 

A  very  approximate  solution  for  the  velocities,  taking  Fk  as  88  feet  per  second,  Vx.  as 
66,  «!{  as  S°,  and  ai,  as  61°,  due  allowance  having  been  made  for  interference,  gives: 

u  =  —59.6  feet  per  second. 

vo  =  —35.0  feet  per  second, 

p  =  —1.56  radians  per  second, 

r  =  — 1.90  radians  per  second. 

The  angle  of  attack  at  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  30.4°,  which  is  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  angles  of  attack  found  during  spins  by  British  experimenters  ^  using  an  entirely 
different  method. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  spinning  is  a  steady  motion,  there  must  be  no  unbalanced  forces 
or  moments,  the  air  reactions  on  the  airplane  being  completely  expressed  by  a  single  vector 
passing  through  the  center  of  gravity.  The  resultant  of  all  the  components  of  force  parallel 
to  any  given  line  must  then  pass  through  the  0.  G.  The  particular  line  which  is  of  most 
interest  in  this  connection  is  the  Z  axis  of  the  airplane,  which  has  been  taken  as  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  wings.  The  coefficient  of  force  normal  to  the  chord  of  an  aerofoil  reaches 
a  maximum  at  the  burble  point,  drops  off  slightly  thereafter  to  a  minimum  at  about  25°,  and 
then  increases  again  until  an  angle  of  attack  of  90°  is  reached.  The  curve  in  figure  6  rep- 
resents the  variation  of  normal  force  with  angle  of  attack  for  the  wing  used  on  the  JX4H, 
although  a  part  of  the  curve  was  lifted  from  a  wind  tunnel  test  of  a  slightly  different  aerofoil^ 
the  tests  of  the  JN  wing  itself  having  extended  only  to  20°.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
all  thin  aerofoil  sections  of  the  same  general  form  have  closely  similar  characteristics  at  angles 
beyond  that  of  maximum  lift. 

To  find  the  condition  necessary  in  order  that  the  resultant  of  the  normal  components 
may  lie  in  the  {)lane  of  symmetry  it  may  be  assumed  that  each  aerofoil  element  formed  b}' 
two  planes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  acts  independently  of  every  other  such  element, 
and  that  the  forces  and  moments  acting  on  the  wing  may  be  found  by  summing  the  elementary 
forces  and  moments  arising  on  each  element.     This  method  has  been  found  to  give  good  results 


'  A  Mathematical  Study  of  Spinning,  by  Lindemann,  Glauert,  and  Harris:  R.  and  M.  No.  411,  British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
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in  propoUcM'  (losij^n,  and  its  application  to  win^^s  lias  Ixmti  juslificd  in  niirnorous  oxporimpnts 
on  tho  auto-rotation  of  aerofoils  in  the  wind  tunnel  and  on  \\ar[)('d  aerofoils,  carried  ouc  at 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  It  furnishes  a  \-ery  powerful  means  of  analyzing  tho 
unsvmmetrical  motions  of  aiiplanes. 
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The  condition  of  equilibrium,  if  the  aerofoil  element  theory  be  used,  is  that 


j: 


Zc-c-[(w  +  rx)-+  (w-px)-]-x-dx 


must  be  equal  to  zero,  where  s  is  the  total  span,  c  the  chord,  x  the  distance  of  an  element  from 
the  plane  of  symmetry,  and  Zc  the  coefficient  of  normal  force  at  the  angle 


a 


tan 


_^—w  +  px 
—  u  —  rx 


Zc.  over  the  inner  wing,  where  the  angle  of  attack  varies  roughly  from  35°  to  65°,  is  nearly 
constant,  while  the  coefficient  on  the  outer  wing  increases  from  the  plane  of  symmetry,  reach- 
ing a  maximum  about  halfway  out,  the  wing  there  meeting  the  air  at  the  angle  of  maximum 
lift,  and  then  falls  off  again  as  the  tip  is  approached.  If  the  angles  of  attack  at  the  outer  strut 
on  a  JN  are  8°  and  61°  the  angles  of  attack  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the  upper  wings,  which 
overhang  the  outer  strut  points  by  about  7  feet,  are  0.7°  and  75°.  There,  therefore,  is  no  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  load  at  the  outer  tip,  as  the  angle  of  attack  does  not  pass  the  angle 
of  zero  lift.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  it  would  do  so  in  some  instances,  as  the  spins 
from  which  these  data  have  been  taken  were  not  extreme  ones.  In  some  spins  the  vane 
on  the  inner  wing  continuously  recorded  an  angle  of  from  77°  to  79°,  corresponding  to  an 
angle  of  approximately  90°  at  the  wing  tip. 

In  figure  7  there  are  plotted  curves  of  V,  a,  Z^,  and  Z^V-,  or  mean  loading  per  square  foot, 
against  x,  the  values  taken  for  u,  w,  p,  and  r  being  those  already  given  as  computed  from 
the  observations.  The  total  moment  about  the  line  corresponding  to  the  plane  of  symmetr}' 
{x  =  0)  of  the  area  under  the  third  of  these  curves  should  be  zero  if  the  experimental  results 
and  the  assumptions  made  in  the  computation  were  correct.     The  agreement  proves  to  be 
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rnllicr  |)(ti»i-.  tlic  (("iilcr  of  nd.ioii  of  (lie  noriinil  force,  us  found  from  llic  nwvc  of  Irxnlirif;  in 
lij^mc  7,  lyin^  oi)  Mic  oiil.cr  wiri^'  nixl  I  .LT)  fed,  from  the  pliuic  of  Hyminclrv,  \>ut  d  is  ;,'oo(|  cnoii;,'!! 
l.o  make  siir(«  Ihiit  (lie  loud  ciiivc  iti  (i^^iuc  7  rcprcsciif/H  with  n'jisomihlc  iifciinu'V  I-Im"  form  (»f 
llic  cutxc  of  loud  disi  iil»iil  ioti  idoiij,'  llic  spjiii  diiiiiij^  ii  spin.  Tlic  miiMiiiniii  lonrliri^  ocr-iirH 
Mciii-  iJic  middle  of  llie  oiilcr  hay,  iind  is  .{S  per  eeiil.  Inr^^ef  l,liiiii  Mie  menu  loiidin^.  The  loiul 
fiiel-of  <i;iv(Mi  hy  the  curve  is  1.25,  which  is  somewhnl.  simdier  (.hiiu  1  he  load  factor  found  wilh 
an  acc(>ler()met(>r  in  similar  spins.  Il  is  pi-ohahle  Ihal.  (he  principal  cause  of  the  discrepancir-H 
lies  in  i,\\c  fact  thai.  Mie  ailerons  are  nol.  centered,  and  that  the  actual  coedicient  of  normal 
forco  on  the  outer  [)ortion  of  the  outer  vvin<^  is  therefore  less  than  it  wan  ussumed  to  he  in  making 
the  comoiitnt  ions. 
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It  will  be  noted  in  figure  7  that  the  resultant  speed  does  not  by  any  means  vary  uniformly 
along  the  wing,  })ut  falls  off  to  a  minimum  just  beyond  the  inner  strut  on  the  inner  wing  and 
then  increases  again  toward  the  tips. 

From  the  structural  standpoint  the  spin  presents  no  very  special  terrors,  and  need  not 
be  taken  into  account  at  all  as  a  controlling  factor  in  an  airplane  built  for  general  stunting. 
It  is,  however,  of  special  interest  because  it  is  a  maneuver  which  almost  any  airplane  is  liable 
to  have  to  execute  on  some  occasion.  No  pilot  loops  or  does  vertical  banks  without  intending 
to,  but  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  falling  into  a  spin  when  turning  too  flatly  or  attempting 
to  fly  at  a  very  large  angle  of  attack,  so  large  that  the  ailerons  become  ineffective. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  spin,  structurally  speaking,  are  the  uneven  distribution 
of  load  along  the  span  of  the  outer  wing  and  the  distribution  between  the  upper  and  lower  wings 
of  a  biplane  combination.  The  first  of  these  features  has  already  been  commented  on.  The 
second  applies  particularly  to  the  inner  wing.  Near  the  tip  of  th^t  wing,  where  the  angle  of 
attack  is  from  60°  to  75°,  the  center  of  pressure  lies  about  45  per  cent  of  the  way  back  on  the 
chord,  and  it  is  probable,  although  no  direct  experiments  are  available  at  such  angles,  that  the 
lower  wing  carries  al)out  70  per  cent  of  the  load.  Tuis  concentration  of  load  on  the  lower  wing 
is,  of  course,  most  marked  wlien  the  upper  and  lower  wings  are  of  equal  span. 

The  load  on  the  drag  truss  when  spinning  is  negligil)le.  The  drag  is  very  large,  but  is 
carried  through  the  interplane  bracing,  the  resultant  reaction  on  all  elements  of  the  wings  except 
those  near  the  outer  wing  tip  being  virtually  perpendicular  to  the  chord. 
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Accoloromotor  tests  have  shown  a  load  factor  which  does  not  exceed  2.2  during  the  worst 
spins,  and  is  materially  less  than  that  in  most  instances.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
unusual  distri])uti()n  of  load,  it  appears  certain  that  an  airplane  designed  to  sustain  a  load 
factor  of  1^..')  witli  tiie  (\  P.  forward  and  a  factor  of  4  in  the  lower  rear  spar  with  the  C.  P.  at 
45  per  cent  of  the  cliord  from  the  leading  edge  will  he  strong  enough  to  stand  an}'  kind  of  a 
spin. 

All  along  tiie  inner  wing  the  resultant  force  on  the  wing  is  virtually  perpendicular  to  the 
wing  chord,  and  the  same  condition  prevails  over  a  part  of  the  outer  wing.  As  the  angle  of 
attack  falls  below  20°,  however,  the  vector  inclines  forward  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  chord 
and  remains  so  inclined  until  the  angle  reaches  about  4°.  At  angles  smaller  than  that  the 
perpendicular  is  inclined  to  the  rear.  This  forward  inclination  of  the  vector  over  a  part  of  the 
outer  wing  furnishes  the  force  which  keeps  up  the  yawing  velocity  in  spite  of  the  damping 
due  to  the  lateral  motion  of  the  vertical  tail  surfaces.  In  order  to  check  the  spin  it  is  necessary 
either  to  centralize  the  rudder,  thus  increasing  the  damping  effect  of  the  vertical  surfaces  over 
that  given  by  the  fin  alone  when  the  rudder  is  trailing  ineffectively  toward  the  inside  of  the 
path  of  spin,  or,  in  extreme  cases  and  in  unstable  machines,  to  put  tlie  rudder  over  toward  the 
outside,  thus  furnishing  an  additional  yawing  moment  independent  of  the  yawing  velocity. 
The  rolling  and  tlie  yawing  in  a  spin  act  as  a  check  on  each  other  to  some  extent.  If  the  rolling 
velocity  be  supposed  to  be  increased  from  any  cause  the  angle  at  the  outer  wing  tip  becomes 
smaller,  and  the  backward  angle  of  inclination  becomes  larger  at  the  tip  and  extends  over  a 
larger  part  of  the  wing.  The  positive  3'awing  moment  due  to  the  wings  (assum.ing  the  yaw  to  be 
in  the  positive  direction)  is  lessened,  and  the  3-awing  velocity  must  therefore  be  lessened  in  order 
that  the  negative  moment  due  to  the  tail  surfaces  may  decrease  and  that  the  motion  ma}'  be  a 
steady  one.  The  result  is  a  decreased  yawing  velocity,  a  decreased  angle  of  attack,  and  a  steep- 
ened path  of  descent. 

A  washout  of  angle  toward  the  wing  tips  should  be  beneficial  in  spinning  for  two  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  equilibrium  in  respect  of  normal  forces  is  secured  with  a  smaller  rolling  velocity 
than  would  exist  if  all  the  chords  lay  in  one  plane,  as  the  normal  force  drops  off  with  increased 
abruptness  toward  the  tip  of  the  outer  wing  because  of  the  washout,  while  the  force  on  the 
other  wing,  presented  to  the  air  at  an  abnormally  large  angle,  is  not  affected  by  the  washout 
at  all.  The  washout,  therefore,  slows  up  the  spin.  Second,  the  yaw  is  resisted  because  the 
backward  force  on  the  outer  wing  tip  is  increased  by  the  washout,  while  the  normal  force  at 
the  inner  wing  tip,  inclined  forward  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  chords  near  the 
plane  of  symmetr}-,  has  a  forward  component.  Both  of  these  changes  in  the  forces  act  together 
to  give  a  negative  yawing  moment  and  to  resist  the  spin. 

The  yaw  in  a  spin  is  primaril}*  dynamic,  not  static,  and  it  is  damping  of  yawing  velocity, 
not  "directional  stability"  in  the  common  sense,  that  is  of  concern.  To  speak  in  more  correct 
terms  Nr,  not  Xy,  is  the  dominant  factor,  although  it  is  impossible  to  frame  any  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  latter  derivative  until  measurements  of  side-slipping  velocity  in  spins  have 
been  made.  Since  damping  moment  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  C.  G.,  while 
statical  moment  varies  only  as  the  first  power,  the  fin  surface  should  all  be  as  far  away  from  the 
C.  G.  as  possible.  The  flat  sides  of  a  deep  fuselage  may  be  useful  in  giving  "weathercock  stabil- 
ity," but  they  are  of  little  assistance  in  damping  motions:  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  old  pushers  with  open  tail  structures  and  all  the  fin  surface  at  a  maximum 
distance  from  the  C.  G.  weie  practically  immune  from  spins  even  when  heavily  loaded,  and 
that  the  first  true  spin  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  performed  by  the  late  Lieut.  Parke, 
R.  N.  A.  S.,  on  the  all-inclosed  Avro — a  machine  with  an  extremel}'  deep  flat-sided  fuselage. 

What  is  really  wanted  to  make  airplanes  which  will  not  spin,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Bairstow  and  others  as  a  result  of  experiments  on  the  auto-rotation  of  stalled 
aerofoils,  is  a  wind  cell  for  which  the  normal  force  has  no  maximum  for  any  angle  less  than  90°. 
Failing  such  a  wing,  it  appears  that  spinning  dangers  can  be  ameliorated  by  using  washout 
of  angle  near  the  tips  and  by  securing  the  largest  possible  negative  value  of  Np. 
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LOOPS.  • 

Tlic  ('xpciiiiicnls  nil  loops  were  oiiricd  oiil   in  the  njiiiic  way  »ih  IIiohc  on  HjiiiiH,  c.x* cpl   lliut 
only  OHO  win*!;  ii(Mm1o(1  to  \w  considered,  si  me  n  pi'operly  e.\eciilc(|  loop  is  u  syirinM'tricni  innrn-uvcr 
The  hesi  record  ohliiined  is  plol  (cd  iti  (ij^iire  S,  mid  is  lypicid  of  Ihc  form  of  id!  the  oIImth. 

The  inosi  intei'esl iii<;  feniiire  of  these  ciiincs  (»f  speed  mid  mi<^'ie  is  the  li^ld  which  tliey 
shed  on  the  ((iieslion  of  "hmi*:;  loo|)s,  "  mid  on  (he  reasons  foi-  (he  j^reiit  didicidty  experienced 
hy  some  pilo(s  in  ^e((iiij^  around  a  loo|)  wilhoid  liesi(atin^  on  (op,  in  the  upside-down  posi(ion. 
It  will  he  ohser\-ed  (ha(,  as  the  s(iek  was  pulled  back,  (he  an^le  (»f  a((ack  increased  ra|)idly. 
A(  (he  end  of  two  seconds  (h<>  anisic  of  nuixiiiiuiii  lift  wiis  reached,  hut  the  an^lc  continued 
(()  iiicr(>as(>  iiiilil,  after  miother  one  mid  a  half  seconds,  it  attained  a  \  idiie  of  24°,  at  which  point 
iUv  lift  is  only  SO  p(>r  cent  of  that  a(  12°,  and  is  e(|ual  (o  (hut  at  0°.  The  efreetiveness  of  the 
\\\u^  in  the  necessary  cen(ripe(al  force  to  carry  (he  airplane  around  the  loop  was  (hen  no  greater, 
at  that  instant,  tlian  it  would  l)e  if  (li(>  anji^le  of  at(ack  had  been  reduced  hy  0°,  hut  tlie  drag, 
acting  to  decrease  th<>  speed  aJi<l  so  to  decrease  tlic  lift,  is  7.S()  per  cent  grentcr  at  21°  tliun  at  6°. 
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Fig.  s. 

After  reaching  the  maximum  just  mentioned  the  angle  of  attack  decreased  rapidly  to  a 
value  of  - 15°,  the  speed  at  the  same  time  falling  to  approximately  20  miles  per  hour  (the  air- 
speed meter  was  modified  to  extend  its  range  to  lower  speeds  in  these  tests,  but  the  readings 
of  minimum  speed  are  not  very  accurate).  In  other  words,  the  airplane  was  stalled  on  its  back 
and  was  dropping,  gaining  speed  at  the  same  time.  The  angle  then  increased  to  a  second  maxi- 
mum of  20°  as  the  machine  began  to  flatten  out.  It  was  very  evident  to  the  pilot  and  observer 
that  there  was  a  negative  loading  on  the  wings  at  the  top  of  the  loop,  and  the  machine  seemed 
to  hang  in  the  inverted  position  for  a  perceptible  interval  before  the  nose  whipped  downward. 
The  natural  tendency  is  for  a  pilot  w^ho  finds  himself  in  this  position  to  attribute  it  to  having 
failed  to  pull  the  nose  up  quickl}-  enough  to  get  around  the  critical  portion  of  the  loop  before 
the  momentum  is  exhausted,  and  his  next  attempt  he  will  try  to  pull  the  stick  back  more  sharply, 
resulting  in  the  attainment  of  a  still  larger  angle  of  attack  and  a  still  quicker  loss  of  speed  and 
more  Tapid  dimunition  of  angle.  It  appears  that  the  trouble  is  due  entirely  to  too  abrupt  a 
pull  up,  and  that  far  better  results  would  have  been  attained  if  the  stick  had  been  eased  forward 
as  soon  as  the  nose  of  the  machine  was  well  started  upward.  There  has  been  no  opportunity 
up  to  the  present  time  to  repeat  these  experiments  on  a  loop  executed  more  gently. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  tests  with  a  computation  from  model  experiment  u. 
the  probable  path  of  a  similar  machine  in  looping  disposes  one  to  pessimism  wnth  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  basing  an  analysis  of  such  maneuvers  on  tests  of  models  under  steady  conditions. 
Although  the  computation  was  carried  out  ^  on  the  assumption  of  an  instantaneous  pulling  up 

<  stresses  in  Diving  and  Looping;  Bulletin  of  the  Airplane  Engineering  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  June,  1918. 
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of  the  elevator  to  the  liiiiil  of  its  travel,  an  abruptness  which  would  never  bo  approached  in 
practice,  neither  the  first  niaxinuini  value  of  tlie  angle  nor  the  minimum  were  as  extreme  as  the 
angles  found  on  actual  test,  the  first  being  17°  and  the  second  6°.  The  difference  between  the 
two  results  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  speed  at  the  start  of  the  loop,  the  com- 
putation having  been  carried  through  on  the  assumption  that  the  airplane  was  diving  at  123 
m.  p.  h.  when  the  elevator  was  pulled  up,  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  C.  G.  was  farther  back 
in  the  actual  airplane  than  it  was  assumed  to  be  in  the  model,  and  the  machine  was  therefore 
somewhat  more  responsive  to  longitudinal  control,  and  partly  by  the  effect  of  the  slipstream 
of  the  control;  but  these  factors  can  hardly  be  allowed  for  quantitatively,  and  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  the  free-flight  test  and  the  computation  is  rather  disappointing. 

If  the  angle  of  attack  and  the  speed  be  known  it  should  be  possible  to  compute  the  normal 
force  acting  on  the  wings,  provided  that  a  wind  tunnel  test  on  a  model  of  the  aerofoil  used  is 
available.  This  has  been  done  for  the  case  illustrated  in  figure  8,  and  the  com])uted  normal  force  is 
plotted  against  time  in  figure  9.  Xo  test  of  the  actual  aerofoil  used  was  available  for  very  large 
positive  or  negative  angles  (beyond  +20°  and  -5°),  and  it  was  therefore  necessary,  as  in  the 
computations  for  spin,  to  take  the  curves  for  a  slightly  different  but  similar  aerofoil.  It  is 
probable  that  the  differences  in  lift  coefficient  between  thin  aerofoils  of  normal  tvpe  and  with 
virtually  flat  lower  surfaces  are  neglible  at  angles  beyond  those  of  maximum  lift  coefficient. 
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Fig.  9. 


The  computed  curve  of  normal  force  shows  a  general  correspondence  of  form  with  the 
curves  determined  directly  by  the  use  of  the  accelerometer  for  similar  loops,  but  the  maximum 
loading  found  by  computation  is  far  larger  than  that  actually  existing.  The  difference  between 
the  two  maxima  appears  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  by  errors  or  lag  in  the  instruments,  crude 
though  they  are,  and  the  only  other  explanation  that  occurs  is  that  the  actual  coefficient  of 
normal  force  may  be  different  when  the  airplane  is  accelerating  and  when  the  angle  of  attack 
is  changing  rapidly  from  that  existing  under  steady  conditions.  Further  tests  on  this  point 
both  in  full  flight  and  on  models,  are  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  point  is  one 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  maximum  loading  attainable  and  consequently  on  the 
necessar}'  load  factors  to  be  used  in  design,  as  well  as  on  longitudinal  controllability. 
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TllRBUKENCE  IN  THE  AIR  TUBES  OF  RADIATORS  FOR  AIR(  RAFT  EN(;iNES. 

By  S.  11.  1'akhonh,  |{iirc;ui  of  ShmihirdH. 


This  roport  doscribos  an  invosiifjjation  of  tlio  cliuractoristicH  of  flow  in  tho  air  passa<^(ts  of 
aircraft,  radiators,  tho  work  boing  dono  at  th<»  Bin(»uii  of  Standards  foi-  tho  Xiif iojial  Advisory 
Conmiittoo  for  Aoronantics. 

RfiSUMR. 

^rho  oxistonc-o  of  turbidoiit  (low  in  tho  air  passages  of  aircraft  radiators,  and  of  \ariations 
in  oharactor  or  dogroo  of  turbulonco  with  did'oront  ty])os  of  construction,  is  shown  by  tho  fol- 
lowing oxporimontal  cvidonco: 

(1)  Prossuro  gradients  along  tho  air  tubos  aro  roughly  proportional  to  tho  1.7  power  of 
the  speed,  wliich  is  characteristic  of  turbulent  How  in  long  circular  tubos  of  the  same  diameters. 

(2)  Tho  surface  cooling  coofTicients  of  radiators  vary  widely  (0.002  to  0.007)  when  expressed 
as  heat  dissipated  ])er  uiiit  time,  ])er  unit  cooling  surface,  per  unit  temperature  difference  between 
air  and  water,  and  at  a  given  average  linear  s])eed  through  tho  tubes. 

(3)  A  line  wire  electrically  heated  shows  different  cooling  coelhcients  in  the  air  tubes  of 
different  radiators. 

(4)  Temperature  gradients  in  the  air  tubes  are  of  tho  form  characteristic  of  turbulent 
flow,  ami  fail  to  show  sudden  breaks,  such  as  might  indicate  a  dividing  line  between  regions  of 
viscous  and  of  turbulent  flow. 

The  use  of  special  devices  for  increasing  turbulence  may  increase  the  heat  transfer  per 
unit  surface  for  a  given  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator,  but  decreases  that  flow  for  a  given  speed 
of  flight,  and  increases  head  resistance.  At  very  low  flying  speeds,  or  in  cases  where  the  radiator 
is  mounted  in  the  nose  of  the  fuselage,  turbulence  devices  may  sometimes  be  uscd  to  advantage, 
but  every  type  known  to  this  bureau  is  detrimental  to  the  general  performance  of  the  radiator 
at  high  speeds. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  primary  requirement  of  a  cooling  radiator  is  evidently  that  it  shall  dissipate  heat;  and 
for  cooling  tho  engines  of  aircraft  it  is  very  important  that  the  head  resistance  shall  be  low. 
But  both  heat  transfer  and  head  resistance  aro  greatly  att'ectod  not  onh^  by  the  speed  of  air 
past  the  cooling  surfaces,  but  by  the  character  of  the  flow — whether  the  air  passes  through  the 
radiator  in  smooth  streams,  or  with  eddies  and  vortices.  Furthermore,  if  the  flow  is  turbulent, 
the  questions  arise  whether  the  turbulence  can  be  increased  by  changes  in  construction,  and  if 
so  whether  tho  result  is  beneflcial  or  harmful  to  the  general  performance  of  the  radiator. 

This  paper  will  not  attempt  to  take  up  the  questions  of  turbulence  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point, but  rather  to  present  experimental  evidence  bearing  on  the  problems  and  to  state  certain 
conclusions  that  seem  to  bo  warranted  by  the  evidence.  In  particular,  the  paper  seeks  to 
answer  the  questions  (1)  Avhother  the  flow  of  air  through  ordinary  radiators  is  turbulent  at 
usual  speeds;  (2)  whether  there  may  bo  different  degrees  or  types  of  turbulence;  and  (3)  whether 
forms  of  constructi(m  intended  to  increase  turbulonco  aro  beneflcial  or  detrimental  to  the 
radiator. 

The  heat  dissipated  by  a  radiator  is  taken  up  by  streams  of  air  flowing  through  its  tubes, 
and  both  the  quantity  of  air  delivered  by  the  streams,  and  their  condition  of  turbulence,  are 
54889—21 40  ti23 
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ini[)()rtant  factors  in  the  dissipation  of  lu'ut.  Since  air  transmits  iieat  only  slowly  by  conduction, 
hut  principally  by  convection,  tiie  amount  of  heat  taken  from  the  metal  surface  depends  very 
greatly  on  the  number  of  different  molecules  of  air  that  come  in  contact  with  the  metal,  and  the 
most  rapid  transfer  of  heat  requires  a  considerable  scouring  of  the  surface,  while  a  layer  of 
stairnant  air  acts  as  an  effective  insulator.  But  the  collision  of  molecules  of  air  with  those  of 
metal,  imparting  heat  to  the  air  because  of  the  molecular  motion  in  the  hot  metal,  also  ends 
because  of  the  ma.s.v  motion,  to  drag  the  air  along  with  the  radiator,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
pass  through  the  tubes:  and  while  turbulence  in  the  air  streams  facilitates  heat  transfer,  it  also 
increases  head  resistance. 

It  is  w^ell  known  that  in  long  tubes  with  smooth  w^alls,  at  points  not  too  near  the  ends,  air 
flow  is  of  two  kinds,  depending  upon  the  relations  between  diameter  of  the  tube  and  speed, 
viscosity  and  density  of  air.  At  low  speeds,  the  flow  is  practically  along  stream  lines  parallel 
to  the  walls  of  ti.e  tubes,  and  is  caljed  viscous  or  "streamline"  flow:  while  at  higher  speeds  in 
the  same  tube,  the  flow  is  broken  up  into  vortices,  and  is  called  turbulent  flow.  In  viscous  flow 
the  skin  friction,  or  resistance  to  flow,  is  due  principally  to  the  viscosity  of  the  air,  and  is  roughly 
proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  speed;  while  in  turbulent  flow  viscosity  is  of  less  importance 
than  density,  and  the  resistance  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed.  The  short- 
ness of  the  tubes  of  radiators,  and  the  irregular  and  broken  forms  often  employed,  make  it 
unsafe  to  apply  the  theory  of  long  tubes. 

Most  investigators  measuring  pressure  drop  in  long  tubes  take  no  measurements  of  pressure 
nearer  than  50  to  100  diameters  to  either  end,  but  the  total  length  of  radiator  tubes  is  usually 
not  more  than  10  to  30  diameters,  and  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  flow  is  ordinaril}'  far  above  the 
critical  velocity  for  a  long  tube  of  the  same  diameter  is  not  sufficient  basis  for  a  statement  that 
the  flow  in  the  radiator  is  turbulent. 

It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  in  a  cluster  of  tubes  such  as  a  radiator,  conditions 
corresponding  to  long  tubes  may  be  found  much  nearer  the  ends  than  in  a  single  tube.  Unless 
some  kind  of  a  mouthpiece  is  provided,  air  coming  over  the  edges  of  a  single  tube  enters  from 
many  directions,  and  the  same  is  true  to  some  extent  of  radiator  tubes  that  are  near  the  edges 
of  the  section:  but  the  air  that  enters  tubes  near  the  center  is  confined  by  that  entering  the  other 
tubes,  and  is  fairly  well  directed  even  before  it  reaches  the  tubes. 

Three  general  methods  may  be  used  for  detecting  turbulence;  a  visual  method  using  some 
kind  of  smoke;  measurements  of  pressure  gradients;  and  measurement  of  heat  transfer  or  of 
temperature.  The  visual  method  has  great  advantages,  but  is  inconvenient  for  work  inside  of 
the  radiator  because  of  difficulty  of  arranging  the  apparatus  so  that  it  shall  not  disturb  the 
flow  of  air,  and  at  the  same  time  so  that  air  currents  in  the  radiator  tubes  may  be  distinguished 
from  currents  before  and  behind  it.  The  fact  that  the  pressure  gradient  along  an  air  stream 
is  roughly  proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  speed  for  streamline  or  viscous  flow,  and  to  the 
square  of  the  speed  lor  turbulent  flow%  may  be  used  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  motion. 
The  transfer  of  heat  from  a  surface  swept  by  a  stream  of  air  depends  upon  the  turbulence  of  the 
stieani  as  well  as  upon  its  velocity,  and  w^hile  with  the  present  limited  knowledge  of  coefficients 
of  heat  transfer  a  single  measurement  might  be  of  little  value  for  detecting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  turbulence,  considerable  information  may  be  gained  from  comparative  measurements. 
Temperature  measurements  at  different  points  in  a  stream  of  air  that  is  being  heated  or  cooled 
m  IV,  if  reliable,  furnish  some  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  air,  by  showing  how  heat  is 
transmitted  through  different  portions  of  the  stream. 

The  experimental  work  on  which  the  conclusions  are  based  was  carried  out  in  an  8-inch 
(20  cm)  square  wind  tunnel,  and  the  evidence  here  presented  is  not  sufficient  for  a  confident 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  same  kind  of  flow  is  found  in  a  stationary  radiator  with  air 
blowing  through  it,  as  in  a  radiator  moving  through  still  air.  It  seems  to  be  shown  conclusively, 
however,  that  at  least  when  the  radiator  is  in  the  wind  tunnel  there  are  characteristic  conditions 
of  turbulence  in  different  types  of  core,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  character- 
istic conditions  would  also  be  found  in  radiators  moving  through  still  air. 


rilKMULKNCK    IN     IMi:    AlU   THUKS   OK    UADIATOllS    I'Oll    AIIICHAFT    KNdlNKH.  O'if) 

The  cNpcrmicMliil  wnil;  iiiKlcrLiikcn  fof  the  prcsciil,  iii  vcsLij^ul  loii  includes  llic  follovv  iiij^ 
parts,  wliicli  will  Ix'  tn'at.(>(l  in  del  nil: 

I.    I'Mow  in  the  (•imiiiiel  in  ftoni-  of  the  nidiator. 
II.    I 'rcssii re  "gradients  in  iiidintor  lubes. 
111.  Cooling  coenicicaits  of  ludiaLors. 
I\'.  Cooling  of  wires  in  an  air  stream. 
\'.   'reni|)era(  lire  gradients. 

I.  FLOW  IN  THi:  CHANNKL  IN   FRONT  OF  THF  RADIATOR. 

The  eharacteristies  of  the  air  stream  in  the  tunnel  before  entering  the  radiator  were  .studied 
by  two  methods  bv  measuring  the  velocity  at  different  points  across  a  section  of  the  stream 
and  by  obsorvmg  the  behavior  of  ammonium  chloride  smoke. 

'Die  velocity  was  measured  by  a  movable  pitotrstatic  tube,  and  found  to  be  uniform  within 
2  per  cent  to  within  1  cm  (\  inch)  of  the  walls. 

Ammonium  chloride  smoke  was  introduced  into  the  tunnel  througii  a  glass  tube  about 
8  niTi  (i^  inch)  in  diameter,  projecting  through  the  bell  moutli  of  the  tunnel  to  a  few  centi- 
meters l)eyond  the  straightening  honeycoml)  at  its  entrance.  On  looking  into  the  tunnel, 
either  downstream  through  the  mouth  or  across  the  stream  through  a  window  in  the  top,  the 
smoke  was  seen  to  follow  a  straight  course  down  the  stream,  with  very  little  spreading,  ^^^len 
a  radiator  was  placed  in  the  tunnel  the  smoke  was  found  deposited  over  an  area  of  the  face  wliicli 
was  fairly  sharply  defined,  rather  than  shading  off  gradually.  At  a  distance  of  1  meter  from  the 
mouth  of  Hie  smoke  tube,  the  areas  ranged  from  I  to  1)  per  cent  of  the  cross  section  of  the  tunnel, 
tndicatinir  a  slow  mixing  of  the  air  stream. 

II.  PRESSURE  GRADIENTS  IN  RADIATOR  TUBES. 

The  measurement  of  static  pressure  and  pressure  gradients  within  the  air  tubes  of  radiators 
has  been  described  in  Technical  Report  Xo.  88,  "Pressure  Drop  in  Radiator  Air  Tubes,"  and 
subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  that  report  other  work  has  involved  incidental  measurements 
on  a  nund)er  of  additional  types  of  core.  Figure  1,  reproduced  from  Report  No.  88,  is  typical 
of  t.ie  results  obtained  by  plotting  pressures  against  distance  along  the  tube  at  different  speeds 
of  air.  In  most  cases  measurements  were  taken  at  either  three  or  four  speeds,  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  powers  of  the  speed  to  which  the  pressure  gradients  are  proportional.  In  many 
cases  the  pressure  curve  has  no  straight  portion,  and  the  difference  in  pressure  between  two 
p  jinl/S  inside  of  the  tube  was  used  in  place  of  a  gradient.  The  formula  of  0.  H.  Lees'  for  surface 
fricuion  in  long  circular  tubes  gives  an  exponent  of  about  1.73  for  the  sizes  found  in  most  radia- 
toro,  and  tiie  grouoing  of  these  powers  around  that  value  furnishes  good  evidence  of  turbulent 
flow. 

TABi,E  I. — Exponent  of  air  flow  to  which  pressure  drop  in  the  air  tuhts  is  proportional . 


Radiator.  Type. 


A-7 Square  cell. 

A-9 do. 


Exponent. 


1  6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.9 


A-14 Square  cell,  irregular 

A-19 Square  cell,  walls  swaged 

A-29 Square  cell 

.\-31 do 

B-3 Pseudo-hexagonal 1.8 

B-13 do I  1.6 

B-I7 True  hexagonal [  1.7 

C-2 Pseudo-circular 1.7 

C-12 I'rue  circular  cell 1.8 

C-13 do 1.7 

D-1 Irregular 1.6 

D-3 do 1  1.9 

D-4 do 1.5 


'  Proceedings  Poyal  Seclety  of  London,  A  91,  1914,  p.  46. 
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III.— COOLING  COEFFICIENTS  OF  RADIATORS. 

Cooling  coefricicnts  of  surfaces  in  radiators  have  been  obtained  from  tests  of  heat  transfer 
on  about  60  types  of  core^  and  for  the  jnirpose  of  comparison  have  been  reduced  to  heat  dis- 
sipated per  unit  time  per  unit  cooling  surface,  jx'r  unit  tem])erature  difference  })et\veen  the 
air  and  the  water  in  the  radiator,  when  the  flow  of  air  is  such  as  to  give  a  mean  speed  of  20. 8 
meters  per  second  (60  mi./hr.)  through  the  radiator  tubes. ^  The  effect  of  a  large  amount  of 
indirect  cooling  surface  (surface  not  backed  by  flowing  water)  is  to  decrease  the  value  of  the 
coeiricient  because  of  the  fact  that  for  a  given  temperature  of  water,  indirect  cooling  surfaces 
have  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  water-tube  walls.  This  effect  seems  wholly  insufficient, 
however,  to  account  for  the  wide  variation  of  the  coefficients  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  II. — Surface  cooling  coefficients  of  radiators. 

csl. 


CoeflBcient  in 


sec.  X  sq.  cm.  X  'C. 


Number 
of  radi- 
ators. 


12 
1 
3 


Dimensions  of 
ceU. 


Type. 


Centi- 
meters. 


SQUARE  CELLS. 

Smooth  walls 

Walls  swaged 

do 

Irregular,  approximately  square.. 
do 


Inches. 


CoefTifient 

X  iiw. 


HEXAGONAL  CELLS. 


rseudo-oellular 

do 

True  hexagonal  uells . 


CIRCULAR  CELLS. 


Pscudo-oellular 

True  circular  cells. 
do 


0.6 
.6 
.8 
.6 

1.2 


.9 
.6 
.8 


1.2 
.8 
.9 


i 

X. 


i 


h 


OTHER   FORMS. 

Irregular  cells,  smooth  walls 

Flat  plate  water  tubes 

Perforated  plate  water  tubes  (whistling  type) . 
Spiral  vanes,  in  good  thermal  contact ..." 


2.7-3.1 
2. 8-2. 9 
2.6-2.8 
2.6-3.5 
2.4 


2. 3-3. 2 

3.4 

2.8-2.9 


2.2 

2. 8-2. 9 
2.9-3.1 


2. 1-3. 4 
2. 9-3. 1 
3. 0-7. 7 
4.3-i.4 


The  table  shows  that  for  radiators  whose  air  passages  have  straight  smooth  walls,  the 
coefficient  ranges  from  0.0021  to  0.0034;  for  cells  with  broken  walls  ("pseudo-cellular"  types), 
from  0.0024  to  0.0034;  for  the  perforated  plate  types  that  whistle  in  an  air  stream,  from 
0,0030  to  0.0077;  and  for  a  t3^pe  with  spiral  vanes,  is  about  0.0044.  In  general,  the  coefficient 
decreases  as  the  size  of  the  cell  increases. 

The  wide  range  of  coefficients  even  for  straight  tubes,  the  high  coefficient  for  the  section 
with  spiral  vanes,  and  the  very  high  values  found  with  some  of  the  perforated  plate  types, 
appear  to  show  very  strong  evidence  of  varying  conditions  of  turbulence  in  the  different 
classes.  The  presence  of  a  peculiar  turbulence  in  the  perforated  plate  types  is  also  indicated 
by  their  whistle. 

2  Technical  Report  No.  63. 

»  This  coefficient  is  the  factor  q  of  an  empirical  equation  that  has  been  found  applicable  to  radiators  with  smooth  straight  tubes: 


H=  CMt(  1-e 


QPZ 

CM 


) 


where  /f=heal  transfer,  units  of  power  per  unit  frontal  area. 
C=  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure. 

Jlf=air  flow  through  the  radiator,  units  of  mass  per  unit  time  per  unit  frontal  area. 
T—  difference  between  mean  water  temperature  and  temperature  of  air  at  entrance  to  radiator. 
e=  base  of  Xaperian  logarithms. 

5=  cooling  coefficient,  units  of  heat  per  unit  time  per  unit  surface  per  unit  temperature  difference. 
p=  total  perimeter  of  air  tubes  (in  frontal  area)  around  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  air  flow. 
1=  depth  of  radiator. 
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('()(»([i('i(Mil.s  for  (lie  riKlialois  wilJi  IriK^  ciiciilur  iiir  liihcs,  if  coiiipiiLcd  l>y  Uh',  «'f|iJH(.i(>ii  of 
Nuss{»l(.'  would  he  (I.OOLMi  wlii(;li  is  Hoiiunvliiil.  lower  l.liuii  Uiomc,  ohscrvrd.  .VnHHifJl'M  oqimtion, 
howcvor.  call  not  l)o  ox|)('c((mI  to  apply  to  tlio  nuliutor  tubes,  for  it  roi)n!seritH  conditions  with 
turbul(>nt  How,  in   the  cenl nd  |)orti(Mis  of  Ioikj  tubes, 

IV.  (  OOlJNti  OF  WlltlOS  IN  AN  AIR  STKKAM. 

The  teinp(>nitnn>s  imiintained  hy  el(u;trically  heat(Ml  wires,  eoiwiected  in  series  so  tlnif 
each  should  carry  tlu>.  same  current,  were  us(>(l  for  a  comparison  of  the,  coolinf<  (fffect  of  the 
small  s(r(>ams  of  air  (lowin,^  tlu-ou«,di  a  cold  radiator,  with  that  of  the  stream  in  the  tnrmel  in 
front  of  it.     A  detailed  description  of  the 


OMCRAM 


A 


B 


t 


iS 


To 
Pofenfiomefcr 


-x/VAAAA^ 


IIH 


/4  -  3  =  P/o/inum  W//-es. 

S  -•  Currenf  -  Measuring  Shunf. 


method  follows: 

Two  piec(>s  (\{  O.I  mm  (().()()4  inch) 
platiminnvire,  each  ahoutO  cm  (2.4  inches) 
lon<i;,  and  s(^i)aratod  by  48  cm  (19  inches) 
of  No.  .SO  (H)|)per\vire,  W(>re  strunf:^  by  cop- 
per leads  straight  aloiifi;  the  cliannel  so 
that  one  wire  was  in  the  stream  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  radiator,  while  the 
other  was  in  one  of  the  tubes,  well  back 
toward  the  rear  face.  The  platinum  wires, 
connected  in  seiies  with  a  current-meas- 
uring shunt,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
were  lieated  by  a  small  electric  current, 
and  potential  drop  was  measured  with  a  potentiometer  across  each  platinum  wire  and  the 
shunt.  In  order  that  the  wires  miglit  disturb  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  the  potential  and  cur- 
rent leads  were  laid  side  by  side  (not  twisted)  and  shellacked  together  for  some  distance  from 
the  platinum  Avires.  The  current  leads  supporting  the  wires  were  passed  over  rods  set  across 
the  channel  about  55  cm  (22  inches)  in  front  of  and  behind  the  radiator,  and  out  through  small 
holes  in  the  floor  cf  the  tunnel,  beyond  M'hich  one  wire  was  made  fast,  while  a  small  weight 
hung  on  the  other  served  to  keep  the  wires  taut. 

The  magnitude  of  the  electric  current  was  determined  from  the  known  resistance  of  the 
shunt  and  the  potential  drop  across  it,  while  from  the  current  and  the  potential  drops  across 
the  platinum  wires,  their  resistances  were  obtained.  The  resistances  when  unheated  were 
measured  with  small  currents  (about  0.006  amperes)  and  in  an  air  stream  of  about  13  meters 
per  second  (30  miles  per  hour).  It  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  use  the  wires  as 
resistance  thermometers  to  the  extent  of  measuring  the  temperatures  to  which  they  rose,  but 
since  for  small  temperature  changes  the  resistance  of  the  platinum  wire  is  rougldy  propor- 
tional to  the  absolute  temperature,  the  fractional  increase  in  resistance  of  each  wire  was  used 
-as  a  rough  measure  of  its  rise  in  temperature  on  being  heated. 

Heat  transfer  from  fine  wires  has  been  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  temperature 
difference  and  the  square  root  of  the  velocity,  for  a  silver  wire  in  a  tube  of  flowing  water,^  and 
for  a  platinum  wire  moved  through  air  on  a  whirling  arm,*  and  if  the  same  relation  is  assumed 

*  Zcitschrift  des  \'ereines  Deutscher  Ingenieuro,  54,  II,  1910,  p.  1154. 
'  Rogovsky,  Cnmptes  Rendus,  136,  June  8,  1903,  p.  1391. 

•  King,  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  A  214, 1914,  p.  373. 
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for  tlu!  present  case,  a  factor  depeiuling  upon  turbulence  may  be  found  us  follows.     The  relation 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

H=ce^v  (1) 

where 

//  =  heat  transfer  from  the  wire,  in  units  of  power  per  unit  length  of  wire. 
0=  temperature  difTerence  between  wire  and  air. 
v=  linear  veiocit}'  of  air  past  wire. 

c=a  coefficient  which  includes  a  factor  representing  degree  or  nature  of  turbulence. 
The  air  velocity  is  greater  past  the  rear  wire  than  past  the  front  wire,  because  the  radiator 
restricts  the  cross  section  of  the  stream,  and 


v,= 


It 
a 


(2) 


wliore  a  =  the  fractional  part  of  the  frontal  area  of  the  radiator  that  is  open  for  the  passage 
of  air,  called  its  "free  area,''  and  the  subscripts  1  and  2  represent  the  front  and  rear  wires, 
respectively. 

Turbulence  at  the  front  wire,  i.  e.,  in  the  open  channel  of  the  tunnel,  is  represented  by  the 
coefficient 

Cr  =  W^-  (3) 

and  at  the  rear  wire,  i.  e.,  in  the  radiator  tube,  by 


// 


e2^/V2 


(4) 


The  heat  transfer  H  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  because  the  wires  carry  the  same  current 
and  are  of  practically  the  same  resistance  per  unit  length.  A  comparison  of  turbulence  in  the 
radiator  with  that  in  front  of  it  is  obtained  by  substituting  equation  (2)  in  (4),  and  dividing 
by  (3),  which  gives 

As  indicated  above,  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  resistance  on  being  heated  is  used  as  a  rough 
measure  of  the  temperature  difference.  The  values,  including  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients,  are 
shown  in  Table  III,  and  indicate  differences  in  turbulence  in  different  types  of  radiator,  with 
the  greatest  turbulence  in  the  perforated  plate  type,  which  whistles  in  an  air  stream. 

Table  III. — Cooling  of  wires  in  the  air  stream. 


Type  of  radiator. 

Air 
speed, 
m/sec. 

Current, 
amperes. 

Per  cent  increase 
in  resistance. 

Free 

area 

a. 

Ratio  of 
coeflS- 
cieuts 

®>    In 

Mean 
ratio. 

Front 

e,. 

2.3 
8.1 

7.4 

9.6 
9.3 
3.7 
3.6 
9.9 

0.8 
5.9 
5.5 
7.6 

Rear 

ej. 

Flat  plate 

13 
13 

18 

f      13 

17 
13 
17 
17 

f      18 
18 
13 
13 

0.285 
.457 
.456 

.485 
.472 
.304 
.303 
.497 

.208 
.407 
.404 
.448 

2.1 

7.8 
7.0 

9.5 
8.5 
3.3 
3.3 
9.0 

0.5 
4.4 
4.0 
5.6 

0.88 
.65 

.88 

1.05 

.98 

1.00 

.81 
.88 
.90 
.88 
.88 

1.7 
1.26 
1.30 
1.29 

"i.'oi" 

■■■■87" 

"i'.sb" 

Circular  cell 

Perforated  plate 

TUIIIUIM'.NCK    IN    'nil',    Allt     IMIUKS    Ol"    ItAlU A'lOltS    lOlt    AlltdtAI   T    KN(ilNK.S.  ()2(J 

V.  Ti:iviri:iiATiiKi:  (;kai)Ii;nts. 

In  ordcc  to  ohiiiiii  some  iiuliciilioii  of  llic  (lisliihulioii  of  Iciiipi-riil  me  williiii  llic  air  pns- 
sagos  of  radiulors,  tlio  followiiij;  procedure  was  followed: 

A  section  of  radiator  was  mounted  in  tlie  S-ineli  (20  cm)  wind  tunnel,  and  hot  water  was 
pumped  tlir(»ii<j;li  it  as  in  calorimetric  tests.  A  copper-constantan  I  liermocou[>|e  was  strunj^ 
throuf^li  one  of  the  air  tubes  of  the  radiator,  and  suj)porte(l  by  its  own  copper  leads,  in  ihf 
mamuM-  described  above  for  the  platinum  wires.  The  constantan  win;  was  about  .'i(J  cm  (]2 
inches)  lon<^,  and  the  cold  (upstream)  junction  was  outsider  of  the  radiator  in  the  stream  of 
incoming  air,  when  the  hot  (downstream)  junction  was  in  any  position  in  the  rjidiator  tube,  or 
even  somewhat  behind  the  rear  face.  Screw  threads  with  a  pitch  of  O.Ki  (;m  {-^g  inch)  on  the 
rods  supportin<!;  the  wires,  and  on  the  supports  for  the  rods,  furnished  rough  micrometers  for 
setting  the  position  of  the  thermocouple  and  for  moving  it  horizontally  and  vertically. 

The  mean  temperature  difrerencc  between  the  water  in  the  radiator  and  the  air  passing 
through  it,  and  the  speed  of  the  air  stream,  were  maintained  approximately  constant,  and 
corrections  for  variations  in  the  temjierature  difference  were  made  on  the  assumption  that  the 
temperature  rise  indicat(>d  by  the  thermocouple  was  proportional  to  this  difference.  No  cor- 
rection was  made  for  slight  fluctuations  in  the  speed  of  the  air  stream,  for  trial  showed  that  the 
effect  on  the  thermocouple  readings  was  small,  even  when  the  speed  was  varied  over  a  wide 
range. 

In  order  that  the  air  might  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  fine  wires  were  used,  and  were 
bared  for  some  distance  each  side  of  the  constantan  section.  At  first  No.  38  wire  was  tried, 
but  so  much  trouble  was  experienced  with  breakage  that  most  of  the  work  was  done  with  size 
No.  36. 

Figures  2  to  5  show  temperature  gradients  across  the  center  of  the  tube  in  four  radiators, 
at  different  distances  from  the  front  face,  the  sides  of  the  plots  representing  the  walls  of  the 
tubes.  Figures  6  to  10  show  isothermal  lines  plotted  from  the  data  shown  on  the  other  curves, 
and  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  plots  indicate  the  walls  of  the  tubes.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  quantities  shown  on  the  curves  are  very  rough  values,  and  can  be  used  quantitatively 
only  with  very  great  caution,  if  at  all,  because  the  steepness  of  the  temperature  gradients  across 
the  tube,  and  the  uncertainty  in  the  position  of  a  thermoelectric  junction  suspended  by  a  meter 
of  fine  wire  in  an  air  stream  make  individual  readings  quite  unreliable.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty 
of  position  made  it  impossible  to  duplicate  readings  w'ith  any  accuracy  after  the  wires  had  been 
moved  forward  or  backward,  and  readings  were  accordingly  taken  across  the  tube  from  one  side 
to  the  other  before  moving  the  thermocouple  to  a  new  position  along  the  stream.  But  although 
individual  readings  are  not  very  reliable,  the  qualitative  indications  of  the  plots  are  probably 
correct.^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  sections  of  the  tubes  near  the  forward  end  both  viscous  and 
turbulent  flow  might  be  found,  each  occupying  a  certain  part  of  the  cross  section.  If  such 
were  the  case,  a  sudden  break  would  be  expected  in  the  temperature  gradient  across  the  tube, 
at  the  boundary  between  the  two  kinds  of  flow,  but  no  indication  of  such  a  break  is  found  in  the 
data;  and  although  the  inability  to  get  reliable  readings  very  close  to  the  walls  (because  of 
contact  between  the  swinging  thermocouple  wire  and  the  wall)  might  have  concealed  this  condi- 
tion in  some  parts  of  the  tube,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  detected 
at  least  in  the  longest  tube. 

The  curves  are  of  the  form  characteristic  of  turbulent  flow,  and  are  similar  to  curves  of 
temperature  gradients,*  and  isothermal  lines  •  found  by  other  observers  when  w^orking  with  long 
tubes  at  velocities  well  above  the  critical  values. 


'  The  possible  effect  of  errors  due  to  lead  conduction  in  the  thermocouple  was  investigated,  and  found  to  be  entirely  neghgihle  in  comparison 
with  the  known  errors  due  to  uncertainty  of  position. 

'  T.  E.  Stanton  and  Dorothy  Marshall.  British  Adv.  Com.  Aero.,  Reports  and  Memoranda,  No.  243,  June,  1916. 
»  Groeber,  Zeit.  des  Ver.  Dent.  Ing.,  56,  March.  1912,  p.  421. 
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VI.  EFFECTS  OF  TURBULENCE  UPON  RADIATOR  PERFORMANCE. 

Tn  fonsidorinfi;  the  oH'octs  of  tiirhulonro  and  turbuhmcd  dcvicos  on  tho.  j)orf()rman('o  of  the 
radiator,  it  is  nocossary  to  l)oar  in  mind  tlio  importances  of  the  (jiKndity  of  air  llowinj^  throuj^h  the 
core,  and  the  fact  tiiat  at  a  given  speed  of  Jliyht  rather  widely  dill'erent  amounts  of  air  flow 
tlirougii  different  radiators.  Tho  comparisons  made  above  have  been  based  on  a  given  air  flow 
through  the  core,  but  speed  of  flight  is  the  proper  basis  for  comparing  the  general  performance 
characteristics  of  a  radiator. 

Any  form  of  construction  that  imparts  additional  turbulonco  to  the  air  may  be  expected  to 
increase  the  resistance  to  (low  of  air,  and  consequently  to  decrease  tlie  flow  through  the  radiator 
for  a  given  flying  speed,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  head  resistance.  If,  then,  there 
is  to  be  a  gain  in  general  performance,  any  device  for  producing  turbulence  must,  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  cooling  surface,  or  by  causing  the  air  to  scour  the  surface  more  thoroughly,  or 
both,  increase  the  keat  transfer  enough  to  overbalance  both  the  decrease  in  amount  of  air  flow 
(which  tends  to  decrease  the  heat  transfer),  and  the  increase  in  head  resistance. 

The  general  performance  of  four  types  of  radiator,  each  representing  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  is  shown  in  figure  11,  by  the  ''figure  of  merit,"  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  dissipation 
of  heat  (expressed  in  units  of  power)  to  the  power  absorbed  in  overcoming  the  head  resistance 
and' sustaining  the  weight  of  the  radiator.'" 

It  is  noticeable  that  at  the  higher  speeds  the  Hat  plate  and  square  cell  types  show  much 
higher  figure  of  merit  than  the  other  two  t^'pes,  although  at  a  speed  of  9  meters  per  second  (20 
miles  per  hour)  the  type  with  spiral  vanes  would  perhaps  be  better  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  figures  of  merit  as  drawn  npply  only  to  radiators  mounted  in  "unobstructed"  positions, 
such  that  the  (low  of  air  through  and  around  them  is  practically  unaffected  by  other  parts  of 
the  aircraft.  For  use  in  such  positions  at  high  speeds,  ever}'  form  of  turbulence  device  known 
to  this  bureau  is  detrimental  to  the  general  performance  of  the  radiator.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  radiator  is  to  be  used  in  such  a  position  as  the  nose  of  the  fuselage,  the  air  flow  through 
it  at  best  is  low,  and  an  increase  in  air  flow  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  head  resistance  of 
the  combination  of  fuselage  and  radiator.  In  this  case,  heat  must  be  transmitted  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  small  amount  of  air  that  does  flow  through,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  use 
turbulence  devices.  It  is  possible  that  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  for  the  whole  radiator  may  be 
increased,  while  added  air  resistance  of  the  core  may  actually  reduce  the  head  resistance  of  the 
fuselage  and  radiator. 


">  The  figure  of  merit  is  computed  on  the  assumption  of  temperature  difference  of  100°  F.  (55.6°  C.)  between  air  and  water,  and  a  "lift-drift" 
ratio  of  5.4  [or  tho  airplane. 
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A  HIGH-SPEED  ENGINE  PRESSURE  INDICATOR  OF 
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REPORT  No.  107. 


A  Hl(ill-SPEE1)  ENCilNE  IMtKSSlRK  INDICATOR  OF  THE  BALANCED  DIAlMIKACi.M  TYPE. 

Uy  11.  C.  DickiiiHDii  unci  l'\  li.  Newell. 
Uurciui  of  StandardH. 


RftSUMfi 


This  report  was  prepared  for  the  National  Advisory  Cominittee  for  Aeronautics  and  de- 
scribes a  pressure-nicasnrin<^  (hn'ice  especially  adapted  for  use  in  niappinf^  indicator  dia<^rarns 
of  hi<j]i-speed  internal  combustion  (uif^ines.  The  cards  are  obtained  by  a  point-to-point  nicthrxl 
giving  tiie  average  of  a  largo  number  of  engine  cycles.  Tiie  principle  involved  is  the  balancing 
of  the  engine  cylinder  })rcssure  against  a  measured  pressure  on  opposite  sides  of  a  metal 
diaphragm  of  negligible  stiffness.  In  its  application  as  an  engine  indicator  the  phase  of  the 
engine  cycle  to  which  a  pressure  measurement  corresponds  is  selected  by  a  timing  device.  The 
report  discusses  briefly  the  errors  which  must  be  avoided  in  the  development  of  an  indicator 
for  liglit  high-speed  engines,  where  vibration  is  serious,  and  outlines  the  principles  underlying 
the  design  of  this  instrument  in  order  co  be  free  of  such  errors.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
instrument  and  accessories  follows,  together  with  operating  directions.  Specimen  indicator 
diagrams  are  appended.  The  indicator  has  been  used  successfully  at  speeds  up  to  2,600  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  the  highest  speed  engine  available  for  trial.  Its  sensitivity  is  approximately 
that  of  a  standard  6-inch  dial  gauge  of  the  Bourdon  tube  type. 

INTRODUCTION— REASONS  FOR  THE  DESIGN. 

Prior  to  1917  there  were  available  several  types  of  instruments  for  the  measuring  and 
recording  of  pressures  in  internal  combustion  engine  cylinders.  Some  of  these  were  refine- 
ments of  the  conventional  pressure  indicator  designed  for  low-speed  steam  engines  while  others 
were  designed  primarily  for  high-speed  work  with  a  view  of  minimizing  the  effects  of  inertia. 
These  instruments  were  found  to  be  useful  for  various  classes  of  work,  depending  upon  their 
design  and  characteristics,  although  none  of  them  had  found  more  than  very  limited  applica- 
tion in  a  comparatively  few  laboratories. 

Some  of  the  inherent  difficulties  which  have  prevented  the  development  of  a  wholly  con- 
venient and  successful  high-speed  indicator  are  inertia,  friction,  and  back  lash  in  moving  parts 
where  mechanical  means  of  recording  are  adopted;  inertia  and  vibration  of  the  system  when  a 
photographic  method  of  magnification  is  applied  to  an  instrument  mounted  on  the  engine; 
time  lag  of  the  gases  in  the  connecting  tube  where  a  photographic  apparatus  is  mounted  inde- 
pendently of  the  engine  and  connects  to  it  by  a  flexible  tube;  as  well  as  the  usual  mechanical 
difficulties  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  instruments  of  this  class. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  these  difficulties  are  very  greatly  increased  in  the  case  of  the 
aircraft  engine,  which  usually  must  be  mounted  on  a  more  or  less  flexible  stand  and  in  which  at 
best  the  mechanical  vibrations  of  the  parts  are  excessive,  due  to  their  light  weight  and  lack  of 
rigidity. 

An  important  mechanical  consequence  of  this  excessive  flexibility  of  the  engine  structure 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  since,  so  far  as  the  authors  know,  it  has  not  been  discussed  in 
the  literature  or  taken  account  of  other  than  accidentally  in  design  of  any  indicator.  To  illus- 
trate this  effect,  assume  an  indicator  whose  moving  parts  are  mounted  on  the  head  of  an  engine 
cylinder.  In  order  to  reduce  the  effect  of  inertia,  the  range  of  motion  of  the  piston  or  diaphragm 
is  reduced  as  much  as  practicable  and  the  motion  magnified  either  mechanically  or  opticall}"  so 
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as  to  give  a  readable  scale.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  motion  actually  recorded  is  always  the 
relative  motion  between  the  movable  part  of  the  indicator  and  the  (supposedly)  fixed,  part 
mounted  rigidly  on  the  cylinder  head.  But  if  the  cylinder  head  itself  flexes  under  pressure  or 
mochanicnl  vibration,  this  motion  of  tlie  fixed  supj)ort  relative  to  the  movable  piston  is  recorded 
and  magnified  as  W(dl  as  the  motion  of  the  piston  I'clativc  to  its  support.  J  fence  it  may  happen 
that  thus  limiting  the  range  of  motion  of  the  piston  or  heavy  diaphragm  and  greatly  magnify- 
ing the  record,  increases  the  bad  effects  of  inertia  on  a  light  flexible  engine  cylinder  since  the 
motions  of  the  cylinder  head  itself,  i-elativc  to  tlie  moving  member,  are  subject  to  the  same 
degree  of  magnification. 

The  rapid  increase  in  volume  and  scope  of  experimental  work  on  gasoline  engines,  partic- 
ularly of  aircraft  engines,  due  to  the  impetus  given  by  war  conditions,  intensified  the  need  for 
suitable  indicators  and  several  laboratories  undertook  their  development.'  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  particularly  interested  in  securing  an  indicator  suited  to  use  in  the  altitude 
chambers^  where  aircraft  engines  are  operated  for  purpose  of  test  and  analysis  of  their  perform- 
ance under  reduced  pressure  and  temperature  simulating  conditions  of  flight.  The  altitude 
chambers  inclose  only  the  engine,  all  controls  and  measuring  apparatus  being  outside,  whence 
in  addition  to  all  other  requirements,  it  was  essential  that  any  indicator  adopted  should  possess 
the  feature  of  remote  control  and  reading.  For  the  purpose  in  hand,  for  general  analysis  of 
engine  performance,  accurate  indicator  cards  are  of  more  importance  than  are  individual  records 
of  single  cylinder  cycles;  therefore  a  point-to-point  method  can  be  employed. 

A  successful  instrument^  embodying  the  foregoing  requirements  has  been  developed  and  a 
half  dozen  of  them  have  proved  satisfactory  for  use  linder  conditions  of  actual  practice  from 
200  to  2,600  revolutions  per  minute  (the  highest  engine  speed  available  for  test),  and  from  10 
pounds  per  square  inch  below  atmospheric  pressure  to  1 ,000  pounds  per  square  inch  above. 
The  instrument  has  proved  convenient  in  use  and  of  high  accuracy,  being  capable  of  measur- 
ing pressures  to  an  accuracy  comparable  with  that  of  the  standard  6-inch  pressure  gauges  used 
for  recording  these  pressures.  It  is  not  onh^  suited  to  the  measurement  of  the  pressures  in 
internal  combustion  engines,  but  in  any  engine,  compressor,  or  other  machine  in  which  gas 
pressures  occur  in  successive  cycles  of  the  same  form.  For  instance,  the  pressures  occurring 
in  the  intake  or  exhaust  manifold  of  a  gasoline  engine  may  be  measured  witli  the  same  instru- 
ment. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  APPARATUS. 

Fundamentally,  the  principles  involved  are  the  balancing  of  tlie  cylinder  pressure  against 
a  measured  gas  pressure  on  opposite  sides  of  a  metallic  diaplu'agm  of  negligible  stiffness  and 
the  indication  or  recording  by  means  of  a  timing  device  of  the  instant  at  which  equality  of 
pressure  occurs. 

The  indicator  outfit  thus  consists  of  three  parts:  The  pressure-balancing  element,  which  is 
screwed  into  an  opening  in  the  engine  cylinder  as  is  a  spark  plug;  the  timing  element,  which  is 
fastened  securely  to  a  revolving  part  of  the  engine;  and  the  coordinating,  measuring,  and  record- 
ing apparatus,  which  is  located  at  any  convenient  place  and  is  connected  to  the  indicator  and 
timer  with  wires  and  flexible  pressure  tubes.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  engine  cylinder  gas 
whose  pressure  is  to  be  measured  surges  back  and  forth  through  small,  short  water-cooled  pas- 
sages in  the  pressure  element  and  transmits  the  cylinder  pressure  to  the  lower  side  of  a  thin 
metallic  diapliragm  which  is  clamped  at  its  periphery.  The  deflection  of  this  diapliragm  is  lim- 
ited by  two  corrugated  and  perforated  supports  to  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch.  At  least  two 
instants  in  each  cycle  the  pressure  on  the  lower  side  of  the  diaplii'agm  (cylinder  pressure)  is  equal 
to  the  measured  pressure  which  the  operator  has  applied  by  means  of  gas  supplied  through  a 
small  copper  tube  to  the  space  above  the  diapliragm.  The  timer  selects  that  portion  of  the 
cycle,  approximately  1  degree  of  arc,  for  which  the  measured  pressures  is  to  be  made  equal 

»  "  High  Speed  Internal  Combustion  Engines,"  by  Arthur  AV.  Judge,  Ch.  V,  Engineering,  vol.  84,  p.  570;  vol.  102,  p.  422.    Auto  Car,  Feb. 

2,  1907,  p.  157.  American  Machinist,  Nov.  29,  1906,  p.  693;  May  13,  1920,  p.  1061.  Horseless  Age,  Nov.  1,  1915,  p.  418.  Machinery,  Dec,  1910. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Apr.,  1920,  p.  254. 

'  Report  No.  44,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  "The  Altitude  Laboratory  for  Testing  of  Aircraft  Engines." 

•  This  indicator  is  manufactured  by  the  American  Instrument  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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U)  tlio  c.yliiKhu"  ()i(issiir(h  Tlio  cooi'dimiLiii;^'  iippiiJ'nLiis  indiciiLos  ulioti  Llio  piossiuos  uro  in  hiilunco, 
as  will  1)0  oxplaiiKid.  Tlio  i^'ossuros  iiro  iiKuisiirdd  on  culibnitod  Bourdon  pntHsuro  ^aiif^os,  closod 
or  ()p((ii  (ind  morcury  nuiiioniotdj's,  or  any  otlioj'  accurato  prossuro-moasurinj^  irisLruinont. 

'I'lio  indicator  porinits  of  ploLLin<j;  cylinder  prcisHUj-os  from  p(;inL  (,o  poini,  in  tlio  cyohj,  j^iving 
at  each  point  iUo  avora<:;o  valuo  from  a  niimlxir  of  cycles.  It  is  suited  only  to  aj)plif,ation  toon- 
p;inos  oporatinj^  nn(l(«j-  conditions  sudicicntly  constant  that  succossivo  cycles  ropoat  their  values 
of  prossuros  within  I'ciasonahlo  limits. 

DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Tho  mechanical  details  of  design  are  host  doscrihed  hy  the  diawings  and  photographs, 
figures  1  to  7. 

The  2^rrss7/re  element. — The  pressure  element  is 
shown  in  figures  1,  2,  and  3.  A  thin  metal  dia- 
pliragm  (1)  divides  tho  chamber  into  two  parts,  the 
lower  one  communicating  directlv  with  tho  enirino 
cylinder  by  screwing  the  threaded  portion  (2)  into 
a  spark-plug  hole.  The  cylinder  pressm'o  is  thus 
hnpressed  on  the  diaphragm  with  a  minimum  of 
inertia  or  lag  duo  to  a  long  connecting  passage.  ^Tliis 
close  connection  to  the  engine  necessitates  water- 
cooling,  an  annular  circulation  being  provided 
(space  3). 

The  balancing  pressure  impressed  on  tho^^top  of 
the  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  compressed  air  or  other 
gas  conducted  through  small  copper  tubing  to  the 
capacity  space  forming  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
instrument  and  transmitted  from  this  space  tlu-ough 
the  perforations  in  the  support  to  the  disk. 

The  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  when  the  pressures 
are  out  of  balance,  is  limited  to  about  0.13  milli- 
meter (0.005  inch)  by  upper  and  lower  supports. 
These  are  circular  plates  of  brass  about  5  millimeters 
(three-iiixteenths  inch)  thick,  perforated  with  No. 
60  drill  holes  and  surfaced  with  concentric  corruga- 
tions where  they  have  contact  with  the  diaphragm. 
The  upper  support  is  plane  and  the  lower  is  concave, 
0.005  inch  less  in  thickness  at  the  center  than  at 
the  periphery.  These  supports  prevent  distortion 
of  the  diaphragm  beyond  the  elastic  limit  under 
pressures  for  which  the  diaphragm  is  intended  to  be  used.  The  instrument  can  be  taken  apart 
with  little  trouble  to  insert  a  new  diaphragm  when  necessary. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  actual  operation  of  the  diapliragm  and  the  function  ful- 
filled by  the  supports.  Above  the  diaphragm  is  the  controlled  pressure,  sensibly  constant  over 
many  seconds  or  minutes.  Below  is  the  engine  pressure,  varying  from  that  of  explosion  to  that 
of  intake  suction,  the  frequency  depending  on  the  engine  speed  (at  3,000  revolutions  per  minute 
for  a  4-cycle  engine  the  frequency  is  25  per  second).  Accordingly,  the  diapliragm  vibrates  many 
times  a  second  between  its  supports,  moving  each  time  the  cylinder  pressure  becomes  greater 
or  becomes  less  than  the  balancing  pressure.  At  only  two  points  in  each  cycle  (in  normal  opera- 
tion) is  the  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  diaplu-agm  balanced.  Except  for  these  instants,  the 
diaphragm  is  pressed  against  one  support  or  the  other,  according  to  which  pressure  is  the  higher. 
The  diaphragm  is  a  metal  disk  about  30  millimeters  (1|  inches)  diameter  and  about  0.08  to 
0.15  millimeter  (0.003  to  0.006  inch)  thick.  When  clamped  in  the  annular  supports  the  free 
diameter  is  about  25  millimeters  (1  inch).  Steel  diaphragms  have  been  used  most  often. 
54889—21 41 
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Fig.  1.— Pressure  element:  Principal  section. 
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although  phosphor  bronzo  ones  have  given  satisfactory  service.  A  metal  having  the  mechanical 
cliaractoristics  of  steel  without  its  susceptibility  to  corrosion  would  be  desirable.  Nickel- 
plated  and  silver-plated  steel  have  l)een  used  recently  with  success. 

The  time  of  response  of  these  diaphragms  is  extremely  short,  but  diflicult  to  calculate  or 
measure  with  accuracy.  Its  order  of  magnitude  may  be  determined  as  follows:  The  pressure 
necessary  to  displace  the  diaphragm  from  one  support  to  the  other  (i.  c.,  the  total  pressure  which 
the  elasticity  of  the  diaphragm  can  sup})ort)  is  normally  from  0.1  to  0.5  pound  according  to 
thickness.  In  the  normal  use  of  the  instrument,  before  the  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  diaphragm  has  reached  an  amount  readable  on  the  gauges  (i.  e.,  0.1  to  0.5  pound) 
the  diaphragm  will  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  difference  greater  than  can  be  supported  by  the 
elasticity,  and  will  be  thrust  against  one  plate  or  the  other.  The  actual  time  lag  will  be  the 
time  required  for  the  diaphragm  to  move  into  or  out  of  contact  when  the  above  pressure  differ- 
ence is  applied  to  it.  This  time  can  be  calculated  roughly  and  is  so  small  as  to  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect  in  any  condition  met  with  in  practice. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm  against  one  support  or  the  other  would  give  merely  quali- 
tative indication  of  which  of  two  pressures  is  the  greater,  and  the  operation  wliich  makes  a 
measuring  instrument  of  the  device  is  the  passage  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other,  thereby  indicating  equality  (or  near  equality)  of  the  unknown  and  the  measured  pres- 
sures. The  movement  of  the  diaphragm  is  recorded  by  making  or  breaking  an  electric  circuit, 
and  an  examination  of  figure  1  will  reveal  the  insulation  of  the  center  part  (4)  of  the  upper 
support  from  electrical  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  instrument.  This  electrode  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  a  telephone  as  a  detector  and  one  side  of  a  batter}^  of  which  the  other 
pole  is  grounded  on  the  engine  frame  and  therefore  the  dia])hragm.  "VMien  the  diapliragm 
moves  upward  against  the  electrode  it  closes  the  circuit,  clicking  the  telephone ;  when  it  moves 
down  it  opens  the  circuit,  also  clicking  the  telephone.  Telephone  clicks  are  thus  the  means 
by  which  the  observer  is  informed  every  time  that  the  pressure  in  the  engine  cylinder  is  just 
balanced  by  the  measured  pressure  which  is  transmitted  to  the  upper  chamber  of  the  pressure 
element. 

The  timer.- — The  pressure  element  described  above  gives  a  signal  of  equality  of  a  measured 
pressure  with  a  particular  value  of  the  pressure  in  an  engine  cylinder,  normally  twice  for  each 
cycle,  but  gives  no  indication  of  the  phase  at  which  these  equalities  occur.  To  fulfill  this  func- 
tion the  timer  is  an  essential  element  of  the  mechanism.  It  operates  either  to  locate  the  por- 
tion of  the  cycle  corresponding  to  a  particular  pressure,  or  to  select  a  specific  point  in  the  cycle 
and  permit  the  adjustment  of  the  measurable  pressure  so  as  to  equal  the  cylinder  pressure  for 
this  point.  The  object  is  attained  by  introducing  in  the  electric  circuit  a  rotating  member 
which  closes  the  circuit  only  for  about  1  degree  of  arc  during  each  cycle,  this  member  being 
in  synchronism  with  the  engine  cycle  and  adjustable  with  respect  to  the  phase  of  the  latter. 

The  timer  is  shoAvn  in  figures  4  to  7.  The  rotating  part,  an  insulating  disk,  must  be  fas- 
tened rigidly  to  some  part  of  the  engine  revolving  at  crank-shaft  or  cam-shaft  speed.  In  the 
periphery  of  this  disk  is  inlaid  a  narrow  strip  of  brass  extending  over  one-half  degree  of  arc 
and  serving  as  an  electric  contact;  when  it  rotates  past  a  fixed  brush.  The  brush  is  a  piece  of 
hardened  steel,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  flat  spring  so  that  it  will  rub  on  the  periphery  of  the 
disk.  It  is  carried  by  a  graduated  ring  mounted  on  a  ball-bearing  concentric  with  the  rotating 
disk.-  This  ring  can  be  rotated  by  hand  and  set  at  any  desired  angle  with  an  index  line  on  a 
portion  of  the  frame  that  is  immovable  with  respect  to  the  engine  frame. 

An  auxiliary  device  on  the  timer  measures  the  angle  in  the  engine  C3"cle  at  which  the 
ignition  spark  passes.  This  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  apparatus  as  a  pressure 
indicator,  but  is  extremely  useful  in  mapping  the  ordinary  indicator  diagram  of  an  internal 
combustion  engine,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  locating  accurately  in  such  a  diagram 
the  moment  of  firing  the  charge.  The  provision  for  this  measurement  is  shown  in  figure  7. 
It  adds  very  little  complication  to  the  timer. 

Coordinating  apparatus. — The  auxiliaries  to  the  pressure  element  and  the  timer  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes^ — those  having  to  do  with  the  control  and  measurement  of 
pressure  and  those  pertaining  to  the  electric  circuit.     As  used  for  measurements  in  the  labora- 


FIG.   2.— PRESSURE   ELEMENT:    ASSEMBLED. 


FIG.   3.— PRESSURE   ELEMENT:    PARTS. 


FIG.  4.— TIMER:    FRONT  AND   REAR  VIEWS. 
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FIG.  5.— TIMER;  PARTS. 
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L()ri<>M  of  Iho.  Murcaii  of  SLaridnrdrt,  l\m  rtourco  of  lii;^li  [H'cssiini  Ik  a  Lurik  of  coniprrisHrMJ  iiir,  or 
lifliiid  CO,  Mild  l.lml)  of  reduced  pressure  is  a  wal,er  as[)iral-(»r.  ('oiitrol  is  efreeted  by  u  nurriher  of 
one  (M^diLli-itieh  needh^  valves.  'I'lui  nieasiiriu^  iiisl<iiiiii(;nts  iiro  H(jiirdori  Lube  dial  i^nw^ita  of 
suitable^  raiijjjes  and  a  nuMHMiry  inaiioineter  for  pressures  from  subatniosplieric  to  two  atmos- 
pheres absolute.  \  standard  lOO-pouud  test  ^au<^(s  is  uscmI  ixjtwoon  IT)  and  100  pf^unds  per 
8([uaro  inch  above  atm()S[)here,  and  a  standard  l()()0-i)ouri(l  test  gau^e  f(;r  all  [)ressureH  from 
100  to  1000. 
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Yid.  6— Timer:  Principal  section,  parallel  to  axis.  Fig.  7.— Timer:  Section  showing  the  segment  with  contact  brush 

(at  the  top  of  the  figure),  and  the  rotary  spark  gap  for  locating 
the  angle  of  ignition. 

A  schematic  diagram  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in  figure  8.  The  actual  arrangement  in  the 
laboratory  can  be  varied  as  needed  to  suit  conditions.  The  engine  cylinder  may  be  quite 
remote  from  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus.  In  figure  8  the  small  tank  near  the  right  is  filled 
to  any  desired  pressure  from  the  supply  reservoir  and  then  serves  as  the  source  of  pressure. 
The  water  aspirator  is  diagramed  next  to  the  mercury  U  gauge.  Connected  to  the  same  water 
line  ipay  be  noted  the  cooling  system  for  the  lower  part  of  the  pressure  element.  The  mechan- 
ical linkage  of  timer  and  piston  is  shown  schematically. 

The  electrical  connections  are  shown  in  the  left-hand  portion  of  figure  8.  The  essential 
elements  already  described  include  the  telephone  detector,  the  battery,  the  diaphragm  and  its 
contact  electrode,  and  the  timer  contact.  Auxiliaries  shown  in  the  diagram  are  the  condenser 
and  numerous  switches,  likewise  the  auxiliary  circuit  for  measuring  the  position  in  the  cycle 
when  ignition  occurs  (see  closing  paragraph  of  the  description  of  the  timer).  The  condenser 
is  used  to  modify  the  telephone  action  as  required.  When  pressures  in  a  high-speed  engine 
are  being  measured,  the  timer  segment  is  in  contact  with  the  brush  so  short  a  time  that  in  a 
simple  circuit  the  current  would  not  build  up  in  the  telephone  receiver  to  a  value  sufficiently 
high  to  cause  a  click  surely  audible.  In  this  case  a  condenser  is  shunted  across  the  phones  so 
that  when  the  circuit  is  closed  it  is  charged  and  can  discharge  through  the  phone,  intensif3dng 
the  sound.     When  maximum  pressures  are  being  measured  at  slow  speeds,  the  snap  of  the 
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receivers  is  disagreeably  loud  and  sharp.  To  make  this  sound  dull  and  yet  audible,  a  larger 
condenser  is  shunted  across  the  pliones.  Condensers  of  one-fourth,  one-half,  and  1  microfarad 
capacity  are  found  suited  to  a  circuit  which  includes  a  4.5  or  6  volt  battery  and  a  pair  of  70  to 
80  ohm  telephone  receivers.  For  location  of  faults  in  the  circuit  it  is  very  convenient  to  have 
switches  short  circuiting  the  indicator  and  the  timer  in  addition  to  those  actually  necessary  for 
operation. 
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Fig.  8. — Schematic  diagram  of  indicator  assembly.    Pressure  element,  timer, 
pressure  system  and  electrical  circuits  in  their  relation  to  an  engine  cylinder. 

CALIBRATION  AND  INSTALLATION. 

The  sensitivity  and  zero  reading  of  the  pressure  element  should  be  checked  occasionally. 
By  the  first  is  meant  the  smallest  pressure  difference  which  will  move  the  diapliragm  sufhciently 
to  cause  a  telephone  click.  By  the  zero  reading  is  meant  the  difference  in  the  absolute  pres- 
sures on  opposite  sides  of  the  diaphragm  when  it  just  makes  or  breaks  contact  with  the  elec- 
trode. This  may  be  appreciable,  owing  to  distortion  of  the  diaphragm  in  clamping  it  into 
place  or  to  any  other  lack  of  symmetry  in  its  elastic  behavior. 

The  zero  reading  is  determined  by  leaving  one  side  of  the  diaphragm  open  to  the  atmos- 
phere and  measuring  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  required  to  obtain  a  balance.  Whenever 
the  zero  reading  becomes  large,  or  the  sensitivity  unduly  poor,  it  is  time  to  replace  the  diaphragm. 

The  timer  scale  must  be  read  in  relation  to  engine-crank  angle,  or  preferably  set  to  zero  for 
zero  crank  angle  from  piston  dead  center.  A  pair  of  adjusting  screws  which  hold  the  timer  arm 
in  place  facilitate  this  setting. 

Leaks  in  the  pressure  system  will  introduce  differences  between  pressures  read  on  the 
gauges  and  those  actually  impressed  on  the  diaphragm,  due  to  pressure  drop  in  the  connecting 
tubes.  Frequent  tests  for  leaks  are  thus  a  necessary  precaution,  although  leaks  must  be 
relativel}^  large  to  have  a  significant  effect. 
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DKTAir.S  OK  OPKIIATION. 

Whilo  tli(^  piccisioii  of  sc^ttinj;  of  llic  itistriitiKiiita  is  approxirniitcly  <'r|unl  to  tlio  HciiHitivity 
of  llu^  pnissuro  gauj^c^s,  lll(^  (l<><^r('(s  of  ccftn inly  with  wliicii  an  obHcrvcr  can  set  for  tin-  mean 
(^y<'l<^  pressure^  at  a  <^iv('n  phase  (h'pciids  upon  the  (\r^vo,a  of  iinifoi'riiity  of  th(!  ('(if^idc  fjcrforniarKU!. 
This  vaii(>s  wi(h>ly  in  (liU'd'oiit  |)ar(s  of  th(>  cych^,  sirico  the  siictioii  and  cornprcssion  sfrokcs 
re|)oat  with  hut  small  varintioris,  whih'  cxjjlosiori  and  expansion  prcssurcH  may  lu;  decidedly 
erratic. 

The  simplest  measurement  with  the  instrument  described  in  tliis  paper  is  tliat  of  maximum 
or  minimum  pressure  oeeurring  in  the  cycle.  Kor  such  a  measurement  the  timer  is  short 
circuited.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  determination  is  to  be  made  of  the  maximum  (explosion 
pressure  oc('ui>rin<j;,  on  the  averajjje,  in  the  operation  of  the,  cyliruhir,  and  suppose,  for  sim[)licity, 
tliat  all  cycles  W(M-(>.  alike  -i.  e.,  all  these  maxima  i(huitical  in  ma}];nitu(h';  then  the  behavior  (^f 
the  diaphragm  will  be  as  follows:  Wlien  atmosplieric  pressure  is  imj)ressed  on  the  top  of  the 
dia[)liragm,  the  (contact  with  the  upper  support  and  electrode  will  be  broken  only  during  a 
small  portion  of  the  cycle.  As  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  diaphragm  will  be  forced  down 
earlier  and  return  later  in  the  cycle.  When  the  pressure  so  applied  has  been  increased  to  a 
value  near  the  maximum  engine  pressure,  the  diaphragm  will  remain  against  the  lower  support 
throughout  the  cycle  except  for  a  very  small  interval  near  this  maximum.  '^I'hen  tlie  diaj)hragm 
will  come  up  against  the  upper  electrode,  clicking  the  teleplione,  and  will  return  almost  imme- 
diately, clicking  it  again.  There  will  thus  be  pairs  of  clicks  a  few  milliseconds  apart,  succeeding 
silent  intervals  equal  to  nearly  the  period  of  the  cycle.  As  the  controlled  pressure  is  raised 
still  further,  the  pairs  of  clicks  will  merge  into  one,  just  at  the  maximum,  and  disappear  above 
it.  By  slight  variations  of  the  controlled  pressure,  when  near  the  correct  value,  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  the  measurement  desired. 

The  conditions  of  actual  practice  preclude  the  simplifying  assumption  that  the  explosion 
pressures  of  many  cycles  are  identical,  and  the  range  of  variation  is  sometimes  rather  con- 
siderable. Under  these  circumstances  as  the  measured  pressure  is  increased  to  a  value  exceed- 
ing the  lower  values  of  maximum  explosion  pressures,  the  latter  contribute  no  clicks  of  the 
telephone.  Accordingly,  as  the  pressure  is  increased  from  a  low  value  where  the  telephone 
receiver  clicks  twice  for  every  engine  cycle,  successive  pairs  of  clicks  merge  and  vanish  so  that 
the  frequency  of  clicks  gradually  diminishes  until  the  telephone  is  completely  silent  when  the 
measured  pressure  exceeds  the  greatest  of  the  explosion  pressures.  By  exercising  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  telephone  clicks  with  different  measured  pressures,  the  observer 
can  reach  a  close  estimate  of  the  average  of  the  maximum  explosion  pressures. 

For  measuring  a  pressure  at  any  part  of  the  engine  cycle  where  the  value  is  neither  maxi- 
mum nor  minimum,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  timer  in  circuit. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  electrical  circuit  is  closed  in  the  indicator  head  for  part  of  the 
engine  cycle  and  open  for  the  remainder,  the  point  of  closing  and  opening  being  dependent 
upon  the  gauge  pressure  applied  by  the  operator.  The  telephone  circuit  is,  how^ever,  closed 
only  at  the  single  instant — i.  e.,  1°  of  the  timer  contact.  Thus  the  timer  contact  serves  as  an 
index  to  determine  whether  the  indicator  circuit  is  open  or  closed  at  a  selected  phase  of  the 
cycle;  i.  e.,  to  indicate  whether  at  this  phase  the  gauge  pressure  is  above  or  below  the  cylinder 
pressure.  Thus  if  the  engine  operation  is  uniform  from  cycle  to  cycle,  and  if  the  gauge  pressure 
is  lower  than  the  cylinder  pressure  at  the  phase  of  the  cycle,  the  diaphragm  will  be  up,  the 
indicator  contact  closed,  and  a  click  in  the  telephone  will  occur  at  each  closing  of  the  circuit 
by  the  timer.  If  the  gauge  pressure  is  raised  above  the  cylinder  pressure  at  the  selected 
angle,  the  circuit  will  not  be  closed  in  the  pressure  element  and  the  timer  at  the  same  instant 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  sound  in  the  telephone. 

The  point  of  balance  of  the  two  pressures  is  therefore  marked  by  a  definite  change  in  action 
of  the  telephone  from  clicking  every  engine  cycle  to  complete  silence.  When  the  successive 
cycles  do  not  repeat  values  of  pressure  within  very  close  limits,  the  abrupt  change  from  clicks 
to  silence  is  replaced  by  a  range  of  pressure  over  which  clicking  becomes  irregular  as  the 
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gauge  pressure  is  raised,  the  clicks  ceasing  entirely  at  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  highest 
cylinder  pressure  occurring  in  any  cycle  at  this  phase. 

The  timer  can  be  revolved  at  either  cam-shaft  or  crank-shaft  speed,  the  choice  being  de- 
termined to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  construction  of  the  engine  with  respect  to  ease  of 
attaching  such  an  extraneous  mechanism.  The  cam-shaft  speed  is  much  the  simpler  for  the 
operator  to  interpret  the  telephone  clicks.  In  this  case  the  complete  rotation  of  the  timer 
corresponds  to  one  engine  cycle,  and  the  contact  segment  selects  homologous  parts  of  each 
cycle.     When  the  timer  operates  at  crank-shaft  speed  it  makes  contact  twice  in  each  cycle, 


Fig.  9. — Specimen  indicator  diagram  in  polar  coordinates,  pressures  vs.  cam-stuilt 
angle.  The  diagram  is  shown  by  the  solid  line,  to  which  the  right-hand  pres- 
sure scale  applies.  A  reproduction  of  that  part  of  the  curve  near  the  pole  is 
shown  in  the  dotted  curve,  to  which  the  12J  times  magnified  left-hand  scale 
applies. 

and  alternate  contacts  only  are  homologous.  The  two  homologous  sets  are  represented  by 
alternate  clicks  of  the  telephone,  and  the  observer  sets  for  disappearance  of  each  alternate 
click  with  about  the  ease  as  for  disappearance  of  all  clicks.  The  double  value  of  pressure 
corresponding  to  each  angle  is  shown  by  figures  10  and  12,  more  fully  explained  in  the  next 
section. 

The  manipulation  of  the  indicator  outfit  is  as  follows :  The  operator  wears  a  pair  of  watch- 
case  telephone  receivers  mounted  in  the  usual  switchboard  head  harness,  and  keeps  his  hands 
on  two  valves  in  the  pressure  line,  one  admitting  compressed  air  from  the  reservoir  and  the 
other  relieving  the  pressure  to  the  atmosphere  or  aspirator.  With  the  timer  set,  say,  at  zero 
crank  angle,  he  watches  the  appropriate  gauge  and  manipulates  the  valves  according  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  signals  received  in  the  telephones.  If  there  appears  to  be  an  appre- 
ciable range  of  pressure  over  which  the  clicking  is  irregular,  he  estimates  the  mean  of  this  range 
and  makes  a  record  of  the  gauge  reading.     The  timer  is  then  set  to  the  next  observing  point 
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and  \,\\i\  procosa  iM^ixmlc^l.  Tli^  lirnor  may  Ixi  s<^l,  and  rciad  l»y  tlio  Haiiio  oltHorvcr  or  by  a  Hdcond 
owo.  'V\[i)  procivss  of  mapping  a  cotnpldtii  indicator  diai^rani  advarKM^s  so  iniKth  nioro  ra[)idly 
with  two  as  to  l)o  ddsirahhv  so  as  to  rculncn  to  a  iiiiiiiiiiiini  tlio  likoliliood  of  lar^^o  cliun^fjs  in 
tli(^  conditions  of  onj^ino  pcM'fornianco,  with  tho  (;onH(«{U()nt  la(;k  of  coordination  of  tho  oarliur 
and  hvtor  portions  of  tho  diajjjrani. 

A  convenient  record  of  tho  quantities  ol)aervcd  is  a  pohir^raph  with  (h'^nu'sof  crank  angle 
read  directly  froju  tho  tinier  and  radius  vector  of  j)ressure  read  directly  from  the  gauge.  This 
prcssuro-anglo  plot  can  be  transfornied  easily  to  pressure  time  or  pressure  volume,  as  desired. 

SPECIMEN  INDICATOR  DIAGRAMS. 

Representative  charts  and  data  sheets  are  ai)pend(;d  to  illustrate  tho  results  obtained  witli 
the  instnunent.  In  all  tho  charts  two  pressure  scales  arc  used,  one  sufTiciently  close  to  include 
tho  whole  range  on  the  sheet  and  one  very  much  more  open,  at  least  10  times  magnified,  upon 
which  scale  the  pressures  near  zero  are  plotted  to  show  characteristics  quite  indistinguishable 
(^n  the  other  scale. 


Fig.  10.— Specimen  indicator  diagram  in  polar  coordinates,  pressures  vs.  crank- 
shaft angle.  The  diagram  is  shown  by  soUd  Une,  to  which  the  right-hand 
pressure  scale  applies.  A  reproduction  of  the  loop  near  the  pole  is  shown  in  the 
dotted  curve,  to  which  the  12J  times  magnified  left-hand  scale  apphes. 

Figures  10  and  12  show  diagrams  taken  with  the  timer  mounted  on  the  crank  shaft.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  diagram  loops  twice  around  the  pole,  giving  two  pressure  values  for  each 
value  of  crank-shaft  angle.  The  method  of  securing  such  a  diagram  has  been  discussed  in  the 
previous  section.  The  pressure  time  curves  corresponding  to  figures  9  and  10  are  shown  in 
figures  11  and  12.  A  pressure  volume  diagram  is  given  in  figure  13.  A  diagram  in  which  the 
logarithms  of  the  pressures  and  volumes  are  plotted  as  suggested  by  Clayton,*  is  shown  in 

<  A.  8.  M.  E.  Journal,  Apr.,  1912. 
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solid  line,  the  corresponding  pressure  scale  being  numbered  on  the  left  margin.  The  portion  of  the  diagram  near  zero 
pressure  is  reproduced  in  the  dotted  curve  on  a  scale  magnified  20  times,  the  scale  being  noted  in  the  right  margin. 
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Fig.  13.— Specimen  indicator  diagram  in  the  usual  pressure  volume  scaling, 
transformed  from  data  of  Figures  9, 10, 11,  and  12  (all  from  same  observed  data). 
The  lower  loop  of  the  diagram  is  reproduced  magnified  20  times,  in  the  dotted 
curve,  to  which  the  scaling  in  right-hand  margin  applies. 
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Fig.  14.— Indicator  diagram  of  Figure  13  redrawn  in 
logarithmic  scaling.  Lack  of  curvature  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  compression  and  expansion  strokes 
shows  vaUdity  of  e.xponential  relation  pvn= con- 
stant in  representing  them. 


Hispano  Suiza  airplane  engine  running  2,200  revolutions  per  minute  in  altitude  chamber 
simulating  operating  conditions  at  15,000  feet  altitude.  Pressure  of  this  artificial  atmosphere 
8.6  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Engine  measurements: 

Inches. 

Connecting  rod  length 8.  93 

Bore 4.  72 

Stroke 5. 12 

Clearance  (equivalent  of  volume  in  inches  of  stroke) 0.  97 

Compression  ratio 6.  3 

Indicator  zero,  0.  6  pound  per  square  inch. 
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Maximum  pressure{J;™'*|- 


Piston 

Crank 

Observed  pressures 

Absolute 

pressures 

stroke- 
corrected 

fnr 

Crank 

angle 

(pounds  per  square 

(pounds  per  square 

angle 

(°). 

inch). 

inch). 

clearance 

n. 

(Inches). 

180 

13.0 

-6.6 

27.0 

7.2 

6.08 

180 

160 

6.0 

-6.0 

19.8 

7.8 

5.99 

160 

140 

1.6 

-5.3 

15.4 

8.5 

5.64 

140 

120 

2.5 

-3.9 

11.3 

9.9 

5.09 

120 

100 

-1.4 

-4.4 

12.4 

9.4 

4.33 

100 

80 

-3.0 

-5.7 

16.8 

8.1 

3.44 

80 

60 

12.8 

-6.1 

26.5 

7.7 

2.53 

60 

40 

31.0 

-5.4 

4r..{j 

8.4 

1.72 

40 

20 

59.5 

-5.4 

T3..5 

8.4 

1.18 

20 

0 

115. 

-5.6 

129. 

8.2 

.97 

0 

20 

225. 

-7.4 

255. 

6.4 

1.18 

20 

40 

185. 

-9.5 

200. 

4.3 

1.72 

40 

60 

105. 

-8.9 

120. 

4.9 

2.53 

60 

80 

66.0 

-8.5 

80.0 

5.3 

3.44 

80 

100 

45.0 

-8.2 

59.0 

5.6 

4.33 

100 

120 

34.0 

-8.2 

48.0 

5.6 

5.09 

120 

140 

27.0 

-7.9 

41.0 

5.9 

5.64 

140 

160 

21.0 

-7.4 

35.0 

6.4 

5.99 

160 

180 

13.0 

-6.8 

27.0 

7.0 

6.08 

180 

280-230 
260 

294-244 
274 

ro 

V.  . 

Readings  made  to  the  nearest  0.1  pound  per  square  inch  from  absolute  zero  to  20  pounds  per  square  inch  gauge;  to  the  nearest  0.5  pound 
per  square  inch  from  20  to  100  pounds  per  square  inch  gauge;  and  to  the  nearest  1  pound  per  square  inch  for  pressure  over  100  pounds  per 
square  inch. 
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RfiSUMfi. 


This  report  was  proparod  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  is 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  a  largo  number  of  airplane  engine  tests  made  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  It  contains  the  results  of  a  search  for  fundamcMital  relations  between  the  many 
variables  of  engine  operation. 

The  data  used  came  from  over  100  groups  of  tests  made  upon  several  engines,  primarily 
for  military  information.  The  types  of  engines  were  the  Liberty  12  and  three  models  of  the 
Hispano-Suiza.  The  tests  were  made  m  the  altitude  chamber,  where  conditions  simulated 
altitudes  up  to  about  30,000  feet,  with  engine  speeds  ranging  from  1,200  to  2,200  r.  p.  m.  The 
compression  ratios  of  the  different  enguies  ranged  from  under  5  to  over  8  to  1.  The  data  taken 
on  the  tests  were  exceptionally  complete,  including  many  pressures  and  temperatures,  besides 
the  brake  and  friction  torques,  rates  of  fuel  and  air  consumption,  the  jacket  and  exhaust  heat 
losses. 

With  the  Liberty  engine,  operating  at  from  500  to  2,000  r.  p.  m.  and  with  the  Hispano- 
Suiza  300  h.  p.  operathig  from  1,400  to  2,200,  it  is  found  that  the  friction  torque  increases 
approximately  as  a  linear  function  of  engine  speed  at  a  given  air  density,  and  approximately  as 
a  Ihiear  function  of  density  at  a  constant  speed.  This  means  that  the  friction  horsepower 
increases  approximatel}^  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  Actually  the  relation  of  torque  and  speed 
is  such  that  the  friction  horsepower  increases  with  speed  raised  to  a  power  between  the  first 
and  second,  this  power  increasing  with  speed,  approaching  the  square.  The  relation  depends 
upon  the  engine  design  and  speed  and  density  of  the  air.  Any  statements  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  friction  losses  are  based  upon  incomplete  evidence;  the  indications  are,  however,  that  the 
pumping  losses  are  about  half  of  the  total  friction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  given  process  of  combustion  and  at  a  constant  speed  the  engine 
power  is  directly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  charge  supplied;  in  other  words,  proportional 
to  the  charge  density  at  the  beginning  of  compression.  As  a  consequence,  if  operating  conditions 
are  sensibly  constant  except  for  altitude,  the  engine  power  will  be  closely  proportional  to  the 
air  density.  The  volumetric  efficiency  increases  with  increase  of  air  temperature  at  constant 
pressure,  so  that  power  does  not  decrease  as  fast  as  the  air  density  when  the  temperature  is 
raised,  due  to  changes  in  vaporization  and  heat  transfer. 

In  order  to  compare  the  action  of  the  gasoline  engine  with  the  theoretically  perfect  heat 
engine  operating  on  the  same  cycle,  it  is  necessary  to  base  the  heat  balance  of  the  actual  engine 
upon  the  heat  actually  made  available  by  combustion,  not  upon  the  heat  supplied  in  the  fuel. 
By  summing  up  the  exhaust  and  jacket  heat  losses  with  the  brake  power,  an  approximation  is 
made  of  the  true  heat  available,  accurate  to  within  perhaps  5  per  cent.  Basing  the  heat  balance 
upon  the  heat  thus  accounted  for,  it  is  fairly  well  established  that  the  energy  distribution  is 
not  appreciably  altered  b}^  change  of  either  altitude  or  speed.  It  is,  of  course,  altered  by 
compression  ratio  changes.  The  exhaust  heat,  as  per  cent  of  the  heat  accounted  for,  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  theoretical  rejection  of  heat  computed  for  the  same  compression  ratio. 
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I,  INTRODUCTION. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  and  by  the  direction  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  and  is  an  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  tests  made  in  the  altitude  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Many  of  the  tests  used  in  this  report  were  made  upon  engines 
supplied  by  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Arm}^,  and  the  Army  Air  Service, 
Engineering  Division,  McCook  Field.  Much  of  the  work  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  aid  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the  iVrmy  Air  Service, 
the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  very  nature  of  this  report  depends  upon  data  taken  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  James  and  S.  W.  Sparrow.  Dr.  H.  C.  Dickinson  and 
D.  II.  Harper,  3d,  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  the  paper.  Mr.  H.  S.  White  aided  in 
interpreting  the  various  test  conditions.  Dr.  Donald  MacKenzie  helped  by  his  interest  in 
working  up  the  results.  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  these,  and  to 
others  with  whom  he  was  associated  during  this  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  glean  any  general  information  which  could  be  found 
from  a  comparison  of  many  groups  of  tests,  each  group  having  been  made  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, generally  for  military  information.  The  tests  here  considered  were  made  upon  several 
engines  of  the  Libert}^  12-cyUnder  and  the  Hispano-Suiza  8-cylhidcr  type.  Various  compression 
ratios  were  used.  ^Vll  of  the  tests  were  made  in  the  altitude  chamber,  and  the  determinations 
included  brake  torque,  rates  of  fuel  and  air  consumption,  jacket  and  exhaust  heat  losses,  as  well 
as  pressures  and  temperatures  at  many  points  m  and  about  the  engines.  These  tests  were 
made  at  several  speeds  and  with  air  pressures  corresponding  to  different  altitudes,  but  generally 
with  a  constant  air  temperature.  With  some  exceptions,  the  mixture  ratio  and  time  of  ignition 
were  adjusted  to  give  maximum  power,  as  most  of  the  tests  were  made  in  the  war  period,  when 
maximum  power  was  always  the  goal.  Certain  operating  conditions  have  been  selected  as 
laboratory  standards,  such  as  air  supply  temperature,  although  the  standard  jacket  water 
temperature  is  not  the  same  for  the  Liberty  as  for  the  Hispano-Suiza.  Some  later  tests  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  effect  on -horsepower  and  general  performance  of  special  variations, 
such  as  of  mixture  ratio,  air  temperatures,  jacket  temperatures,  different  oils,  etc.  Generally, 
but  not  always,  some  means  was  provided  for  reducing  the  gasoline  supply  sufficiently  to  secure 
a  proper  mixture  ratio  at  the  extreme  altitudes.  An  auxiliary  device  of  this  kind  is  necessary 
because  the  altitude  adjustment  on  stock  carburetors  is  inadequate  above  about  45  cm. 
barometer  (15,000  feet).  Complete  determinations  of  friction  torque  at  various  speeds  and 
altitudes  were  made  as  a  part  of  the  later  tests.  During  these  friction  runs  no  fuel  was  supplied, 
and  there  was  no  ignition  spark  passing  in  the  cylinders,  but  otherwise  the  operating  conditions 
of  air,  oil,  water,  etc.,  were  the  same  as  in  the  power  runs.  On  the  earlier  tests  not  enough 
power  was  available  to  operate  the  larger  engines  at  normal  speeds,  so  the  friction  runs  cover 
only  the  lower  speeds. 

In  any  analysis  of  engine  performance  the  change  of  indicated  power  rather  than  brake 
power  is  the  fundamental  relation  to  be  considered,  and  the  first  step  in  obtaining  the  indicated 
power  is  to  study  the  friction  losses,  which  are  the  subject  of  Part  II.  By  adding  the  friction 
and  brake  torques  the  indicated  torque  is  obtained  and  its  relation  to  the  engine  speed  and 
air  density  are  studied  in  Parts  III  and  IV.  Other  variables  introduce  so  many  complications 
that  it  is  necessary  to  first  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  relations  of  torque,  speed,  and  density 
with  other  conditions  fairly  constant,  as  in  Parts  III  and  IV,  before  taking  up  the  effect  of 
other  variables.  Two  of  the  latter,  viz,  air -supply  temperature  and  mixture  ratio,  are  con- 
sidered in  Parts  V  and  VI,  respectively. 

An  internal-combustion  engine  is  essentially  a  "heat  engine,"  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  the  energy  supplied  to  it  is  desirable.  The  energy  which  might  be  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  should  be  considered  in  two  parts,  viz,  that  which  is  not  developed 
by  the  combustion  as  it  takes  place  in  the  engine  and  that  which  is  so  developed  and  rendered 
available  for  transformation  into  useful  work.     The  latter  must  then  be  further  divided  into 
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th(<  two  |)iu-ts  of  (hal  nctitally  IraiisfornKid  to  work  and  that  rojorXo.d  a.s  luiat.  In  this  manner 
a  lojijical  comjjarison  can  \h)  mado  hotwcciii  tlio  actual  ciif^iiMi  jxTforniancc  and  timt  to  Ixj 
oxpoctcd  from  the  theoretical  cycle. 

11.  rilKTION  LOSSKS. 

INTUODUCrrOUY    KKMAKKS. 

Brake  power  is  (lie  ultimate  and  practical  measure  of  the  uscifuliKiss  oi  an  eIJ^Jine.  Indi- 
cated power,  or  brake  plus  friction,  is  the  real  measure  of  the  performance  of  an  engine,  evic- 
tion losses  are  a  necessary  evil,  and  must  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  rpiantity  as  is  practicable. 
For  intellisi^ent  improvement  of  mechanical  efliciency,  it  is  imj)ortant  to  know  the  relative  mag- 
nitude of  tiie' various  factors  which  nuike  U|)  the  friction  losses.  The  study  of  friction  losses  is 
here  made  for  these  two  jjurposes,  namely,  (1)  as  a  means  of  ()l)taining  the  indi(;ate(l  {)ower,  and 
(2)  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  conc(u-ning  the  relative  distribution  of  tlie  various  items  wliicli 
compose  the  ''friction." 

In  testing  airplane  engines  in  the  altitude  laboratory  of  the  Ihireau  of  Standards,  each 
engine  is  usually  put  through  a  "friction  run,"  during  which  the  ignition  and  fuel  are  shut  off 
and  the  engine  is  turned  over  by  operating  the  electric  dynamometer  as  a  motor.  The  torque 
required  to  turn  the  engine  over  is  measured  at  each  of  several  speeds  and  altitudes. 

During  tlie  friction  runs  the  air,  oil,  water,  and  general  engine  temperatures  and  conditions 
are  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  in  the  power  runs.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
all  friction  runs  were  made  with  throttle  fully  opened. 

The  friction  losses  of  the  Liberty  12-cylinder  aviation  engines  were  obtained  from  altitude 
laboratory  tests  Nos.  141  to  144,  146,  148,  152,  153,  and  160.  The  engines  used  in  these  tests 
had  compression  ratios  of  approximately  5.6  to  1,  except  in  tests  Nos.  152  and  153,  where  it 
was  7.2,  and  in  test  No.  160,  where  it  was  5.4.  The  friction  losses  of  the  Ilispano-Suiza,  model 
H,  300  h.  p.,  S-cylinder  engine  were  obtained  from  altitude  laboratory  tests  Nos.  161  and  162, 
on  an  engine  with  compression  ratio  of  5.3. 

METHODS    AND   DETAILS   OF   HANDLING   TEST   DATA. 

The  data  used  in  obtaining  the  relations  between  friction  mean  effective  pressure  and 
speed  or  density  were  selected  for  about  normal  operating  conditions.  In  tests  where  condi- 
tions were  abnormal  the  data  were  rejected,  or,  if  plotted,  used  solely  as  a  qualitative  indication. 
The  air  temperature  was  generally  maintained  constant,  so,  for  convenience,  the  barometer  has 
been  used  as  equivalent  to  density.  The  friction  mean  effective  pressure  values  were  grouped 
and  plotted  in  two  ways — (1)  for  nearly  constant  density  plotted  versus  r.  p.  m.,  and  (2)  for 
nearly  constant  speed  plotted  versus  density,  thus  accomplishing  the  same  result  as  plooting 
to  the  three  dimensions  of  f.  m.  e.  p.,  r.  p.  m.,  and  density.  Figures  1-H  and  2-H  are  examples 
of  this  method.  In  locating  the  faired  curves  all  three  dimensions  have  to  be  considered,  as, 
for  example,  in  figure  1-H  the  curve  for  f.  m.  e.  p.  versus  r.  p.  m.  at  64  cm.  barometer  is  placed 
above  the  average  of  the  points  because  in  figure  2-H  the  f.  m.  e.  p.  values  at  this  barometer 
are  evidently  too  small  at  nearly  all  speeds. 

Figures  1-L,  l-II,  and  2-H  show  the  original  data  upon  which  the  friction  results  and 
conclusions  are  based,  the  letter  L  after  a  figure  number  signifying  Liberty  engines,  H,  Hispano- 
Suiza  engines.  The  subsequent  figures  3  and  4  are  reproduced  from  the  faired  curves  of  figures 
1-L,  1-H,  2-H,  and  the  omitted  2-L  curve,  but  collected  upon  one  sheet  and  with  the  points 
omitted.  The  curves  have  been  extrapolated  for  speeds  below  600  r.  p.  m.  in  figure  4-L  and 
below  1,400  r.  p.  m.  in  figure  4-H.  The  curves  have  also  been  extrapolated  for  barometers  less 
than  30  cm.  in  figures  3,  except  for  one  estimate  based  on  a  closed  throttle  run  on  the  Hispano- 
Suiza  (fig.  2-H,  1,800  r,  p.  m.).  In  figure  3  the  curves  have  been  extrapolated  to  their  inter- 
cepts on  zero  barometer;  the  estimate  of  pumping  losses  presented  in  figures  5  and  6,  and  dis- 
cussed under  a  separate  heading,  being  based  upon  the  intercepts  thus  found.     These  inter- 
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oopi/S  liavc  also  been  used  to  estimate  the  friction  of  the  engine  exclusive  of  the  pumping  work, 
presented  as  the  zero  barometer  curves  on  figure  7,  f.  h.  p.  versus  r.  p.  m. 

Only  one  set  of  friction  runs  wherein  the  engine  was  throttled  was  available.  This  was 
made  upon  a  Ilispano-Suiza  engine,  300  h.  p.,  and  is  shown  in  figure  2-H,  1,800  r.  p.  m.  Such 
results  were  converted  to  approximately  the  equivalent  value  with  open  throttle  by  subtracting 
from  the  observed  throttled  friction  m.  e.  p.  the  change  of  pressure  difference  between  the  ex- 
haust and  intake  manifolds.  This,  on  an  indicator  card,  would  amount  to  placing  the  suction 
line  across  the  full  length  of  the  card,  at  the  manifold  pressure  under  open  throttle  conditions. 
As  the  suction  line  is  in  fact  less  than  the  full  length  of  the  card,  and  as  the  manifold  pressure  is 
greater  than  the  suction  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  it  is  possible  that  the  net  result  of  this  approxi- 
mation may  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  There  are  also  unknown  changes  of  area  of  the  lower 
loop  of  the  card,  due  to  change  of  compression  line,  of  fuel  vaporization,  etc.,  with  change  of 
throttle  position.  The  above  method  has  been  used  in  a  later  chapter  (see  fig.  4,  Part  III)  for 
converting  the  mean  effective  pressure  at  throttle  to  an  equivalent  value  at  open  throttle, 
and  gives  results  which  correspond,  within  experimental  limits,  with  the  mean  effective  pres- 
sures which  were  obtained  with  the  same  weight  of  air  when  the  throttle  was  open,  and  with  the 
air  at  reduced  density.  When  no  altitude  chamber  is  available  this  method  may  be  used  to 
approximate  the  power  output  of  an  engine  at  altitude  from  throttled  runs. 

ESTIMATE    OF   PUMPING   LOSSES. 

By  extending  the  curves  of  friction  versus  barometer  to  zero  density,  as  on  figures  3,  inter- 
cepts are  obtained  which  may  and  probably  do  fairly  accurately  represent  the  friction  mean 
effective  pressure  of  the  engine  when  there  is  no  air  to  pump.  The  difference  between  the 
friction  losses  at  zero  density  and  those  at  another  density,  but  at  the  same  speed,  is  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  pumping  loss.  The  pumping  loss  thus  derived  includes  any  effects  of  change 
of  gas  pressure  upon  piston  friction,  but  later  tests  have  shown  that  these  are  practically 
negligible. 

The  mean  effective  pressure  required  to  pump  the  charge  apparently  varies  directly  with 
the  air  density  at  a  given  engine  speed,  as  shown  on  figures  5,  agreeing  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  weight  of  air  handled  at  constant  speed,  and  hence  the  pumping  work,  should  vary  directly 
with  the  density. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  friction  which  is  used  in  overcoming  the  pumping  losses  is 
shown  for  the  Liberty  engine  on  figure  6-L,  and  for  the  Hispano-Suiza  300  h.  p.  engine  on 
figure  6-H.     It  is  evident  that  the  two  engines  have  very  different  pumping  characteristics. 

CONCLUSIONS    RESPECTING    FRICTION    LOSSES. 

An  empirical  and  approximate  statement,  applicable  to  the  speed  and  density  ranges  herein 
covered,  is  that  the  friction  torque  (m.  e.  p.)  increases  as  a  linear  function  of  speed  at  a  constant 
air  density,  and  as  a  linear  function  of  air  density  at  a  constant  speed.  This  applies  to  both 
the  Liberty  12-cylinder  and  the  Hispano-Suiza  8-cylinder  engines  and  is  shown  on  figures  3 
and  4.  Actually,  the  true  relations  of  friction  torque,  engine  speed,  and  air  density  are  much 
more  complex  and  can  not  be  deduced  from  the  available  information.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  friction  torque  is  such  that  the  friction  horsepower  will  increase  with  engine  speed 
raised  to  between  the  first  and  second  power,  approaching  the  square  of  the  speed  at  the  higher 
speeds,  figure  7.  The  exact  relation  is  dependent  on  the  engine,  as  well  as  on  the  speed  and 
air  density.  Also,  at  a  given  speed,  the  friction  horsepower  increases  with  some  varying  power 
of  the  air  density,  because  of  the  change  of  the  pumping  work.  The  friction  horsepower  at 
constant  speed  is  found  to  increase  slightly  more  rapidly  than  does  the  density. 

No  systematic  change  of  friction  could  be  connected  with  change  of  compression  ratio, 
from  the  data  used  in  this  report,  although  a  slight  change  is  to  be  expected. 
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III.  EFFECT  OF  DENSITY  OF  AIR  UPON  POWER. 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  indicatoci  power  of  a  four-stroke  cycle  internal  coml)Usti()n  enj2;ine  may  be  (lefined  as 
the  power  dcvelojied  inside  the  cylinders  derived  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and  is  obtained 
by  adding  the  friction  power  (including  pumping  losses)  to  the  brake  power.  Change  of  piston 
friction  due  to  the  increased  pressures  in  the  cylinder  when  the  engine  is  operating  seemed  to 
be  the  most  probable  source  of  error  when  determining  the  indicated  power  by  this  method. 
However,  a  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  including  actual  indicator  diagrams,  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  indicated  power  is  correct  when  obtained  from  brake  plus  friction. 

CHANGE  OF  INDICATED  MEAN  EFFECTIVE  PRESSUTIE  WITH  BAROMETRIC  PRESSURE. 

For  a  given  engine  the  indicated  horsepower  may  be  expressed  as  i.  m.  e.  p.  times  speed 
times  a  constant.  It  is  shown  later  that  the  work  obtainable  from  unit  weight  of  air  is  inde- 
pendent of  speed  but  is  dependent  upon  conditions  of  operation,  for  example,  mixture  ratio. 
Hence,  at  a  given  density,  variation  in  i.  m.  e.  p.  must  be  due  either  to  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  air  taken  in  per  stroke  or  to  a  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  utilized.  Figures  1  and 
2  are  presented,  as  a  composite  photograph,  to  show  the  magnitude  of  such  variations  under 
the  conditions  noted. 

Values  of  brake  mean  effective  pressures  used  for  computing  indicated  mean  effective 
pressure  on  figure  1  are  from  tests  on  Liberty  12-cylinder  aviation  engines  with  5.4,  5.6,  and 
7.2  compression  ratios  (altitude  laboratory  tests,  Nos.  144,  147,  155,  156,  157,  159,  and  160). 
Similar  values  used  on  figure  2  are  from  tests  on  a  Hispano-Suiza,  model  H,  300  h.  p.  engine 
with  compression  ratio  of  5.3.  (Tests  Nos.  161  and  162.)  These  engines  were  operated  at 
speeds  of  from  1,200  to  2,000  r.  p.  m.  for  the  Liberty  and  from  1,400  to  2,200  r.  p.  m.  for  the 
Hispano-Suiza.  The  barometric  pressure  ranged  from  ground  (75  cm.)  to  that  corresponding 
to  about  25,000  feet  altitude  (30  cm.).  Only  wide-open  throttle  runs  were  used  on  figures  1  and 
2.  In  all  cases  the  fuel  was  an  aviation  gasoline  which  meets  the  specifications  of  the  Aircraft 
Production  Board  for  export  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.* 

The  indicated  mean  effective  pressure  versus  altitude  curves  of  the  two  engines,  figures  1 
and  2,  are  not  comparable  above  about  15,000  feet  (45  cm.  barometer),  because  the  Liberty 
engine  tests,  except  No.  160,  were  made  with  special  altitude  adjustment  on  carbureter,  whereas 
the  Hispano-Suiza  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  engine  performance  when  equipped  with 
stock  carbureters  without  special  altitude  adjustment. 

CHANGE    OF    INDICATED    MEAN    EFFECTIVE   PRESSURE   "WITH   DENSITY   AT   BEGINNING    OF 

COMPRESSION. 

The  factor  which  determines  the  weight  of  charge  in  a  given  engine  cylinder  is  the  density 
at  the  beginning  of  compression.  This  density  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gases  at  this  time.  The  volume  occupied  by  the  charge  is  the  volume  of  the  cylinder 
less  the  volume  occupied  by  the  residual  gases  held  in  the  clearance  space.  (At  normal  speeds 
the  exhaust  valve  is  supposed  to  be  closed  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  incoming  charge, 
and  the  end  of  the  charging  period  and  the  beginning  of  compression  may  be  considered  as 
coincident.) 

The  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  charge  at  the  beginning  of  compression  and  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  products  of  the  previous  combustion  are  unknown.  However,  certain 
well  justified  assumptions  can  be  used  in  connection  with  measured  quantities  to  compute  the 
approximate  density  of  the  charge  at  the  beginning  of  compression.  This  method  will  be 
described  later. 

•  For  properties  and  distillation  curve  of  this  fuel,  see  Report  No.  47  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  Power  Characteristics  of  Fuels  for  Aircraft  Engines,  p.  6  and  Plot  1. 
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the  value  of  friction  mean  (>(rectivo  ])ressure  at  open  throttle  was  increased  by  tlu;  mean  ef^^c- 
tive  pr(>ssur(>  repres(>ntin<i;  the  increase  in  the  lower  loop  of  the  indicator  diaj^ram,  figure  4,  and 
this  total  friction  was  addinl  to  the  observed  brake  mean  effective  pressure  at  partially  closed 
throttle  positions. 

The  density  of  the  charpje  at  the  be^inninf]^  of  compression  was  approximated  by  compu- 
tations based  on  the  followinjj  premises:  (1)  Tlie  total  weight  of  cjiargc  jxt  cylinder  is  the 
sum  of  the  weights  of  air  and  of  gasoline  suj)j)lied  per  cycle.  (2)  The  total  volume  of  the 
charge  at  the  beginning  of  compression  may  be  considered  as  the  total  cylinder  volume  less  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  residual  gases  expanding  from  clearance  volume  and  exhaust  pressure 
to  the  suction  pressure.  (3)  The  density  at  the  beginning  of  compression  is  the  weight  of 
charge  per  cylinder  per  cycle  (1)  divided  by  the  volume  of  charge  per  cylinder  per  cycle  (2), 

In  detail,  the  assumptions  made  in  order  to  compute  the  data  for  ])lotting  figure  .3  include 
the  following: 

(1)  That  the  exhaust  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  .atmospheric  pressure. 

(2)  That  the  suction  pressure  inside  the  cylinder,  a  or  h  on  figure  4,  is  the  pressure  meas- 
ured in  the  intake  manifold  close  to  the  intake  valves  (actually  this  intake  pressure  as  measured 
has  too  great  an  absolute  value  and  would  lie  above  the  suction  pressure  on  the  card,  thus 
indicating  a  smaller  lower  loop  than  would  be  shown  by  an  indicator). 

(3)  That  the  exhaust  gases  filling  the  clearance  volume  of  the  cylinder  would  expand 
from  the  exhaust  pressure  to  the  suction  pressure  according  to  the  relation  PF'-^=  C. 

(4)  That  the  corners  of  the  lower  loop  card  were  sharp,  as  in  figure  4,  and  not  rounded  as 
they  are  in  fact.  (This  assumption  gives  too  large  an  area  for  the  lower  loop;  assumption  2 
gives  too  small  an  area,  so  the  errors  tend  to  neutralize  each  other.) 

(5)  That  all  of  the  fuel  supplied  was  completely  vaporized  at  the  beginning  of  compression. 
The  data  used  in  studying  the  change  of  indicated  mean  effective  pressure  with  density 

at  the  beginning  of  compression,  shown  on  figure  3,  Avere  from  a  test  (No.  160)  which  included 
both  open  throttle  and  '' propeller"  or  throttle  runs,  and  which  w^as  made  upon  a  Liberty 
12-C3dinder  aviation  engine  with  5.4  compression. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Change  of  indicated  mean  effective  pressure  can  be  taken  as  directly  proportional  to  change 
of  density  of  the  air  supplied  when  the  conditions  of  operation  are  constant,  except  for  density 
changes  produced  by  pressure,  and  of  the  best.  When  the  conditions  are  not  the  best,  the  power 
usually  drops  off  slightly  faster  than  the  density.  One  of  the  essential  conditions  for  best 
operation  is  that  the  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  be  in  proper  portions.  The  carburetors  ordi- 
narily suj^plicd  with  the  engines  have  insufficient  altitude  adjustment,  so  the  mixture  is  too  rich 
above  about  15,000  feet  (45  cm.  barometer). 

The  change  from  5.4  to  a  7.2  compression  increases  the  mean  effective  pressure  at  a  given 
density,  although  the  change  is  not  very  obvious  on  figm'c  1 .  The  data  are  too  incomplete  to 
warrant  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  increase,  as  the  7.2  compression  engine  was  tested  only 
at  altitudes  of  15,000  and  25,000  feet  (45  and  30  cm.  barometers).     Increase  of  mean  effective 
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pn'Hsiirc  w  illi  iiiciciis*'  nf  (•(»iii|»i(ssiiiii  I'liliu  is  cxpcclrd  hrcauHCi  of  j^rniiii!!*  nilio  of  cxixiiiHioi), 
iiiul  !i  |:()ssil)l(^  iiui  |-()\'('niriil    in  coirilxistMoti. 

A  ('(mipiirisoii  of  lij^iin'S  I  mid  J  mIiowh  tlial.  I  lie  iii(lical<'(l  iiiciin  <'(r('c.(iv<'  pn-HHiini  of  l,lu! 
1  lispaiio-Siii/ii  «Mii^'m('  is  slij^hlly  j^rcalcr  tliaii  llial.  of  I. lie  Lilx-rly,  at.  Ilic  Haiiic  air  <l<MiHilv  h'kI 
comprcssioii  ratio.  This  is  explained  hy  l,li(^  less  ainoiinL  of  liea(in<^  with  IIm-  Ilispaiio-Sui/a 
tnaiiifold  jaek<>tH.  VVlien  the  air  Hn|)|)ly  is  at  0°  C.  ('V2°  K.)  llie  manifold  Icinperature  of  l,li<! 
llispano-Sui/.a  is  about,  -  10°  ('.  (I  r  V.),  while  llial  of  (lie  Lihert.y  is  about,  Hrj**  C.  (41'^  Kj. 
For  a<i;iv<Mi  t.(MU|)(>rat.uro  aud  a<j;ivoii  pressure  of  airsup|)ly,  tlie  actual  densil-y  of  t,lie  air  etiteriiif^ 
the  eylincUu's  is  reduced  by  ]iealin<!;,  althou<^li  it.  is  also  increased  by  th(!  cooling  resulliiif^  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  <j;asolin<\  llsin^  the  manifold  (l<Misity  insl,ead  of  Uie  Hii|)ply  denHil,y,  t.h<'- 
tiWo  (Mit:;ines  <;ive  the  sam(^  luean  efr<*ctive  pressure  foi'  tli<^  sairi(^  d<Misit,y. 

Apparently  tlu^  relation  b(^tweeu  indicated  mean  efrectiv<',  pressure  and  air  supply  density 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  chan<j^^  of  iiulicated  mean  cfr<!Ctiv<!  pressure  is  j)roi)ortionaI  to 
the  chauf^o  of  density  of  the  cluirf^e  at  t.h<'  be<;imiing  of  compression,  irres])ectiv(!  of  whether 
the  density  is  changtHl  by  altitude  or  by  tlu-ottling. 

IV.  WORK  PER  UNIT   WEIGHT  OF  AIR. 

One  method  of  ratinjf  (Mif^ines  is  by  the  liorsepowcr  per  cubic  inch  or  liter  of  piston  displace- 
ment. This  may  bo  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  is  based  on  the  volume,  not  the  weight,  of  charge. 
The  piston  displacement  of  an  engine  is  constant,  but  the  weiglit  of  (;liarge  drawn  in  on  the 
suction  stroke  is  controlled  by  the  density  of  the  air  and  by  the  volumt^tric  efliciency.  For 
example,  with  a  given  engine  operating  with  fixed  air  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  possible 
to  alter  greatly  the  horsepower  per  cubic  inch  displacement  by  simply  changing  the  "choke" 
of  the  carburetor.  The  indicated  work  obtained  from  unit  weight  of  charge  was  selected  as  a 
means  of  showing  how  well  the  engine  or  engines  utilized  the  energy  supplietl,  independently  of 
the  amount  drawn  in. 

For  a  first  approximation  the  weight  of  air  was  substituted  for  the  weight  of  charge.  The 
results  show  that,  except  for  changes  due  to  different  compressions  and  different  mixture  ratios, 
the  indicated  work  obtained  from  unit  weight  of  air  is  practically  constant,  and  that  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  weight  of  air  per  unit  time  is  changed  by  speed,  altitude,  air  tempera- 
ture, or  volumetric  efficiency  (tlu'ottling  the  engine  changes  volumetric  efficiency). 

The  subject  of  volumetric  efficiency  is  taken  up  in  Fart  V  in  connection  with  the  effects  of 
change  of  air  temperature  upon  engine  performance,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  consider  it  here,  in 
connection  with  possible  increase  of  engine  output  by  increase  of  air  supplied.  The  volumetric 
efficiency  is  controlled  by  many  different  and  independent  factors,  among  which  are  engine 
speed,  temperature,  and  pressure  changes  in  the  air  from  entrance  to  cylinder,  as  well  as  the 
design  of  the  whole  induction  system,  including  intake  valves  and  ports,  valve  timing,  and  mani- 
folds. The  magnitude  of  these  factors  is  generally  unknown,  except  for  their  combined  effect 
upon  volumetric  efficiency. 

These  various  reasons  for  change  of  volumetric  efficiency  were  considered,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  analyze  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  of  some  of  them.  Apparently  the  change  in 
total  pressure  drop  is  relatively  unimportant  at  open  throttle.  The  temperature  change  from 
entrance  to  inside  the  cylinder  is,  however,  a  very  important  factor.  Generally  some  means  is 
provided  for  heating  the  air  supply  to  an  engine  which  of  itself  reduces  the  volumetric  efficiency, 
but  is  counteracted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  heat  absorption  due  to  evaporation  of  the 
gasoline.  The  net  result  may  be  either  way,  with  an  added  effect  of  heat  transfer  to  or  from  the 
jacket  water  and  piston  when  the  gas  is  inside  the  cylinder. 

The  friction  losses  in  the  induction  system  may  be  subdivided  into  those  due  to  (a)  rubbing 
friction,  (b)  losses  incident  to  transformations  from  one  form  of  energy  to  another.  The  author 
has  been  unable  to  make  the  laws  of  gas  friction  (flow  tlu"ough  pipes)  account  for  changes  of 
volumetric  efficiency,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  the  friction  loss  is  inci- 
d(uital  to  transformations  from  potential  to  kinetic  energy  and  the  reverse.  On  the  wliole, 
the  flow  tlu"ough  the  induction  system  is  essentially  a  modified  "throttling"  or  "constant 
heat"  process,  adiabatic  but  not  isentropic. 
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Keturniiif^  to  the  su])jcct  of  the  indicated  work  from  unit  weij^ht  of  air,  the  density  of  tlie 
char<^e  at  the  bej^inning  of  compression  is  a  (hrect  measure  of  the  \vei<^ht  of  air  drawn  into  each 
cylinder  at  each  suction  stroke.  The  use  of  the  weight  of  air  per  cyUnder  per  cycle  avoids  the 
t(Hlious  comi)utations  which  are  incident  to  obtaining  the  charge  density.  In  the  event  that 
only  one  engine  is  considered,  the  process  is  further  abbreviated  by  taking  weight  of  air  per 
revohition,  which  is  a  constant  times  the  weight  per  cylinder  per  cycle. 

The  points  in  figure  1  represent  the  indicated  work  (ordinatcs)  plotted  versus  thcw^eight  of 
air  (abscissic),  or,  more  strictly,  the  foot-pounds  of  indicated  work  per  cylinder  per  cycle  versus 
the  corresponding  weight  of  air  used  per  cylinder  per  cycle.  Figure  1  was  plotted  as  a  gen- 
eralization, using  data  from  many  tests  of  both  the  Liberty  and  the  Ilispano-Suiza  engines. 
The  tests  plotted  include  all  of  the  several  compression  ratios  previously  mentioned,  with  the 
engines  operating  at  the  several  speeds,  altitudes,  mixture  ratios,  and  throttle  position.  On 
the  whole,  the  points  indicate  a  definite  relation  between  the  indicated  work  and  the  weight 
of  air  supplied,  although  there  is  a  considerable  scattering.  The  line  shown  as  the  curve  is 
really  the  center  of  a  zone  or  band,  and  was  located  without  reference  to  the  points  (circles) 
representing  the  7.2  compression  data. 

As  there  were  many  variables  included  in  the  tests  shown  in  figure  1,  data  from  one  engine, 
a  Liberty  12  wuth  5.4  compression,  was  plotted  on  figure  2,  using  coordinates  proportional  to 
those  of  figure  I.  That  is,  the  indicated  mean  efTcctive  pressure  is  used  in  place  of  the  foot- 
pounds of  work  per  c}^linder  per  cycle,  and  pounds  of  air  divided  by  r.  p.  m.  are  emplo3'ed  as 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  air  per  cylinder  per  cycle.  On  figure  2  all  the  variables  are  elimi- 
nated except  mixture  ratios  and  possible  changes  in  the  efficiency  of  combustion  at  different 
densities.  The  mixture  ratio  would  be  expected  to  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  work 
obtained  from  a  pound  of  air  (when  mixed  with  gasoline),  hence  the  points  where  the  data 
would  plot  are  marked  by  numerals  which  are  the  values  of  the  corresponding  mixture  ratios. 
On  the  tests  plotted  in  figure  2  the  weight  of  air  supplied  per  cycle  was  changed  mainly  by 
alterations  of  the  density  through  change  of  pressure,  although  changes  of  speed  from  1,200  to 
2,000  r.  p.  m.  caused  smaller  changes  in  the  air  weight  per  cycle  at  such  altitude,  and  on  some 
of  the  runs  the  engine  was  throttled.  In  the  latter  case  the  changes  due  to  change  in  the  lower 
loop  of  the  indicator  diagram  have  been  handled  as  previously  explained. 

The  indicated  mean  effective  pressure  is  found  to  be  nearl}- ,  but  not  quite,  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  air  supplied  per  cycle.  A  reduction  in  the  density  of  the  air  causes  a  slightly  more 
than  proportionate  decrease  in  the  mean  effective  pressure,  especially  at  the  smaller  densities. 
The  mixture  proportions  have  considerable  effect  upon  the  work  to  be  obtained  from  a  pound 
of  air,  other  conditions  being  constant,  and  this  subject  of  effect  of  mix:ture  ratio  is  discussed 
in  another  part  of  this  report.  The  speed  of  the  engine  has  no  effect,  at  least  for  the  speed 
range  covered  by  the  data  on  figure  2. 

The  explanation  of  the  more  rapid  falling  off  of  indicated  mean  effective  pressure  per  pound 
of  air  at  the  greater  altitudes  was  not  obvious.  It  was  suspected  that  this  might  be  due  to 
less  complete  combustion  at  reduced  densities.  .  Some  few  exhaust  gas  analyses  had  previ- 
ously been  made  on  a  similar  engine  which  was  being  tested  in  the  altitude  chamber.  These 
analyses  were  examined  to  sec  if  they  showed  any  change  in  efficienc}'  of  combustion  with  change 
of  altitude.  The  determinations  of  ox3'gen  in  the  exhaust  gas,  as  shown  by  these  anal5'ses,  are 
plotted  versus  barometer  on  figure  3,  and  apparently  indicate  a  greater  amount  of  uncombined 
0X3'^gen  at  the  higher  altitudes.  In  obtaining  the  samples  of  exhaust  gas  reasonable  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  prevent  air  leaking  in,  since  the  result  of  a  leak  would  be  to  increase  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  sample  as  the  pressure  was  reduced  in  the  altitude  chamber.  The  excess 
oxygen  in  the  exhaust  at  altitude  w^ould  also  be  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  efficienc}"  of  com- 
bustion. Evidence  from  recent  tests  with  a  constant  mixture  ratio  hardly  support  the  assump- 
tion that  the  efficiency  of  combustion  changes  appreciably  with  altitude.  But,  even  so.  it  would 
not  follow  that,  with  mixture  adjusted  for  maximum  power,  there  may  not  be  a  change  in  the 
process  of  combustion. 
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curve  of  figure  2  to  become  the  dotted  straight  line  passing  through  the  origin.  This  indicates 
that  the  indicated  mean  effective  pressure  is  directly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  air  actually 
utilized  in  combustion  when  the  mixture  is  adjusted  for  maximum  power.  For  other  mix- 
tures the  lino  of  proportionality  probably  will  not  pass  through  the  origin,  but  will  have  an 
intercept  on  the  abscissae;  in  other  words,  some  air  will  necessarily  be  unused  if  there  is  an  excess 
of  air,  or  may  be  only  partially  effective  if  rich  mixtures  cause  incomplete  combustion. 

The  conclusion  draAvn  from  the  data  reviewed  in  this  chapter  is  that  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
weight  of  air  supplied  per  stroke  as  a  measure  of  the  indicated  mean  effective  pressure,  or 
vice  versa,  over  ranges  of  considerable  barometric  pressure,  provided  the  mixture  ratio  is  main- 
tained sensibly  constant,  and,  of  course,  with  a  constant  compression.  As  for  the  basic  rela- 
tionship, air  utilized  versus  engine  power,  it  is  appreciated  that  more  work  must  be  done  in 
the  field  of  gas  analysis  before  absolute  conclusions  can  be  stated,  but  the  relation  indicated  b}' 
the  data  here  considered  is  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  expected  from  theoretical  consider- 
ations, namely,  that  indicated  torque  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  air  utilized  in  the  com- 
bustion, entirely  independent  of  altitude,  and  approximately  independent  of  speed  or  of  small 
changes  in  mixture  ratio. 
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V.  EFFECTS  OF  CHANGE  OF  TEMPERATURt 

It  is  customary  to  supply  lieat  to  the  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  in  order  to  aid  carburetion 
and  distribution,  although  this  heating  reduces  the  engine  jxnver  at  open  throttle.  Heating 
the  air  supply  at  constant  pressure  does  not  reduce  power  in  proportion  to  change  of  air-supply 
density.  It  has  previously  been  shown  that  engine  power  is  proportional  to  air  density  when 
the  pressure  is  changed  at  constant  temperature.  These  apparently  contradictor}-  facts  led 
to  the  work  on  which  this  chapter  is  based,  involving  the  change  of  volumetric  efliciency  with 
air  temperature,  and  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  engine  power  is  directly  proportional 
(when  conditions  are  normal)  to  the  weight,  or  dcnsit}^,  of  the  charge  in  the  cylinder  at  the 
beginning  of  compression. 

The  outline  followed  in  studying  the  effects  of  varying  air  temperatures  was  to  first  find 
whether  the  air  temperature  affected  the  indicated  work  obtainable  from  unit  weight  of  air  or 
of  easoline.  Under  the  conditions  and  within  the  limits  of  these  tests  no  change  was  discovered. 
Continuing  the  study,  it  was  found  that  the  volumetric  efficiency  increases  as  the  air  temperature 
is  increased. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  say  that  volumetric  efficiency  as  used  in  this  report  is  defined  as 
the  weight  of  air  actually  drawn  into  the  engine  in  a  given  time,  divided  by  the  weight  of  air 
required  to  fill  the  piston  displacement  for  the  same  time  interval,  this  latter  weight  })eing  com- 
puted for  the  density  existing  at  the  entrance  to  the  carburetor.  When  volumetric  efliciency  is 
fio-urcd  in  this  manner,  it  gives  the  net  results  of  the  engine  performance  just  the  same  as  does 
the  engine  power,  and  both  are  affected  by  any  changes  in  the  induction  system.  For  example, 
a  refrigerating  coil  could  be  placed  in  the  intake  manifold  and  (assuming  the  fuel  to  be  non- 
condensable)  with  absolutely  no  other  change  the  engine  power  could  be  greatly  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  greater  weight  of  charge  drawn  in.  The  volumetric  efficiency  could  thus  be  made 
greater  than  100  per  cent. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  the  reasons  for  the  improvement  in  the  volumetric  efficiency  with 
increase  of  air  temperature,  so  a  study  was  made  of  the  temperature  changes  in  the  intake  mani- 
fold, revealing  that  there  is  greater  cooling  by  evaporation  of  fuel  and  less  heating  by  jackets 
as  the  air  temperature  is  increased.  Both  of  these  effects  tend  toward  a  higher  volumetric 
efficiency,  or,  in  other  words,  an  increase  of  relative  density  inside  the  cylinder  at  the  higher 
air  temperatures. 

One  of  the  suggestions  arising  from  this  work  is  that  it  may  be  possible  to  break  up  a  heavy 
fuel  by  intense  heating  of  the  air,  subsequently  cooling  the  charge  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss 
of  power. 

In  testing  in  the  altitude  chamber,  the  air  temperature  is  generally  maintained  constant 
for  each  and  the  same  for  all  tests.  However,  there  are  tests  in  which  the  air  supply  temperature 
was  varied,  using  a  Liberty  12-cylinder  aviation  engine  with  7.2  compression  ratio,  running 
at  1,700  r.  p.  m.  with  open  throttle  at  altitudes  of  14,000  and  25,000  feet,  and  using  "X"  gasoline 
for  fuel.     The  intake  manifolds  had  the  usual  water  jackets. 

Figure  1,  work  per  pound  gasoline  versus  temperature,  is  plotted  from  all  the  data  of  these 
variable  temperature  tests,  divided  into  groups,  each  group  consisting  of  a  certain  range  of 
mixture  ratios.  Figure  2,  work  per  pound  air  versus  temperature,  is  plotted  from  data  carefully 
selected  for  about  maximum  power  mixtures  and  for  constant  relation  between  the  pressures 
of  carburetor  supply,  engine  exhaust,  and  altitude  chamber. 

The  abscissa?  of  figures  1  and  2  are  manifold  temperatures,  which  could  be  converted  to  air 
supply  temperatures  by  changing  the  scaling.  As  the  indicated  work  per  pound  of  gasoline 
(fig.  1)  and  per  pound  of  air  (fig.  2)  does  not  change  with  temperature,  the  numerical  values  of 
the  temperature  scale  are  immaterial.  A  comparison  of  the  three  ranges  of  mixture  ratio, 
shown  by  the  three  sections  of  figure  1,  indicates  that  the  work  obtained  per  pound  of  gasoline 
increases  as  the  mixture  becomes  leaner.  This  result  is  also  shown  in  the  chapter  on  mixture 
ratios.  In  the  lower  section  of  figure  1,  mixture  ratios  of  from  18  to  22,  the  points  indicate  a 
possibility  that  the  work  may  increase  slightly  at  high  temperatures  with  these  very  lean  mix- 
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l.urcs,  bill  US  Miis  pinl  includes  (luili'  n  iim^c  of  iiiixliircs,  it  is  also  poHsildc  llml,  llicrc  miiy  ]k-  s<»in(» 
accident  11 1  coincideiiee,  sueli  as  a  }^roii|)iii;,'  of  I  lie  leaner  mixtures  at,  the  liij^lier  tj-tnperuliireK, 
which  would  <i;ive  the  same  appeai-jince.  Diiln  sullirjcMt  lo  settle  this  point-  are  not,  at  present 
available. 

Another  feature  which  should  not  l)e  overlooked  when  studyin*;  this  sul)j«!ct  is  tho  cxmioncc 
of  what  luiiN  l)c  termed  a  critical  temperature  for  <'iuh  f^asoline.  To  explain  this,  it  has  hccn 
found  that  "X  "  <j;asoline  does  not  carburet  well  if  the  air  supply  is  iiiuch  cooler  I  lum  th(^  fri'v/mii, 
point  of  water.  Kcj)orts  from  sources  outside  of  the  liurcau  of  Standards  indicato  that  a  tonn- 
l)eraturo  of  at  least  15  or  20"  C.  (GO  or  70"  F.)  is  necesaary  to  handle  commercial  j^'asolinfi. 
The  tests  considered  in  this  chapter  are  not  below  the  "critical  temperature"  of  the  fuel  used. 

Fi<:;ures  1  and  2  show  that  tlu^  indicated  work  obtainable  from  unit  wei<:;ht  of  clnirj^e-  is  not 
varied  l)y  ch'an<z;e  of  tem|)eralure.  As  the  volume  of  an  enj^ine  cylinder  is  constant,  and  us  the 
wei«2;ht  of  char<:;e  is  pro])ortional  to  its  density,  and  as  heating  the  air  (h)es  not  decrease  power 
as  fast  as  it  does  (U'nsity,  it  follows  that  the  air  sui)ply  density  is  not  proportional  to  the  charge 
density  inside  the  cylinder. 

Density  changes  of  charge,  due  to  changes  in  temperature,  and  perhaps  pressure,  after  the 
air  has  entered  the  carburetor,  may  be  expected  tQ  explain  these  clumges  of  volumetric  efficiency. 
Such  changes  in  charge  temperature  will  not  be  com])leted  in  the  manifold,  but  will  continue 
inside  the  cylinder,  and  will  alter  the  volumetric  efficiency  until  the  intake  valve  is  closed, 
^fanifold  temperatures  and  pressures  indicate  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  densit\^ 
changes,  although  the  information  afforded  by  them  is  incomplete,  in  that  the  final  conditions 
inside  the  cylinder  are  unknown,  except  indirectly  by  means  of  volumetric  efficiency.  This 
development  is  illustrated  by  figures  3  to  10,  inclusive,  is  outlined  in  the  following  discussion, 
and  is  based  upon  data  from  a  I^iberty  engine  of  7.2  compression  ratio  when  conditions  were  as 
follows:  1,700  r.  p.  m.,  14,000  feet  altitude,  1  part  by  weight  of  "X"  gasohne  with  from  14.6 
to  16.9  parts  of  air,  spark  advance  21.5°,  jacket  water  in  about  65°  C.  (150°  F.),  out  about 
73°  C.  (160°  F.),  except  for  three  of  the  several  runs  at  higher  air  temperatures  when  jacket 
was  varied,  both  above  and  below  normal. 

The  manifold  temperature,  measured  at  the  intake  valve  (fig.  3)  is  higher  than  the  air 
supply  temperature  when  the  latter  is  below  about  —7°  C.  (  +  20°  F.),  because  the  jackets  are 
giving  more  heat  to  the  charge  than  is  abstracted  by  evaporation  of  gasoline.  With  air  supply 
temperatures  above  this  the  heat  transfer  from  the  jackets  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  air 
supplv  temperature  approaches  the  jacket  temperature,  while  at  the  same  time  more  and  more 
of  the  gasoline  evaporates  in  the  manifold,  withdrawing  increasingly  greater  quantities  of  heat. 

(^c  ) 

Figure  4  shows  the  ratio  of  absolute  temperature  of  air  supph^  to  that  of  the  manifold  jm~^) 

plotted  against  air  supply  temperature.  If  there  were  no  change  in  pressure  drop  from  entrance 
to  manifold,  this  ratio  would  be  a  measure  of  the  density  change.     Figure  5  is  the  plot  of  abso- 

(Pm) 

lute  pressures  of  air  supply  and  of  manifold,  and  figure  6  is  their  ratio  7p~^'  all  versus  entrance 

air  temperature.     The  pressures  and  their  ratios  change  but  httle  wdth  air  temperature,  so 

that  the  ratio  of  density  in  manifold  to  that  at  carburetor  /  f  >,  (fig.  7)  is  practically  the  same  as 

(T  ) 
the  absolute  temperature  ratio  7,^^;  (fig.  4),  and  both  have  the  same  form,  but  with  a  little 

more  than  half  the  magnitude  of  the  volumetric  efiSciency  change  (fig.  9,  a).  The  actual  engine 
performance,  brake  mean  effective  pressure  versus  air  temperature,  is  shown  on  figure  8,  lower  a 
curve,  and  the  indicated  m.  e.  p.  is  the  upper  a  curve.  Curves  6  are  computed  by  taking  the 
m.  e.  p.  at  0°  F.  as  a  starting  point  and  assuming  the  m.  e.  p.  to  change  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  density  of  air  supply.  It  is  seen  that  the  m.  e.  p.  (power)  does  not  decrease  as  fast  as  the 
air  supply  density^  when  air  temperature  is  changed  at  constant  pressure.  Curves  c  are  com- 
puted by  taking  the  m.  e.  p.  at  0°  F,  as  a  starting  point  and  assuming  the  m.  e.  p.  to  vary  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  density  in  the  manifold.     This  assumption  (c  curves)  approaches  the 
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actual  performance  (a  curves)  more  closely  than  does  the  assumption  of  power  varying  with  air 
supply  density  (h  curves).  If  the  density  inside  the  C3dinder  were  known,  it  is  quite  probahle 
that  the  incHcated  m.  e.  p.  would  be  found  to  vary  directly  with  the  density  at  hej^iiniing  of 
com])rcssion.  Under  the  conditions  of  these  tests  the  volumetric  efliciency  should  be  a  measure 
of  the  actual  total  density  changes.  '  Figure  9,  a  is  the  actual  observed  volumetric  eflBciency; 
h  and  c  are  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  b  and  c  curves  of  figure  8. 

It  was  of  interest  to  see  how  the  indicated  mean  effective  pressure  would  vary  with  air 
supply  temperature  if  volumetric  efHciency  could  be  kept  constant  at  100  per  cent.  In  order 
to  imitate  this  condition  the  actual  indicated  m.  e.  p.  values  at  the  several  air  temperatures 
were  divided  by  the  corresponding  observed  volumetric  efficiencies,  the  results  beitig  shown  by 
crosses  on  figure  10.     To  make  a  comparison  with  the  assumption  that  power  varies  with  density, 


the  value  of 


— — j—yP'  a^t  0°  F.  was  selected  as  a  starting  point,  and  the  "     .'    "i^'values  at  other 

air  temperatures  were  computed  upon  the  assumption  that  m.  e.  p.  varies  directly  with  the 
density,  density  being  changed  only  by  change  of  temperature.  The  results  are  shown  by 
circles  on  figure  10  and  they  coincide  with  the  points  (crosses)  from  the  observed  data.  This 
confirms  the  statement  that  a  change  of  temperature  of  entering  air  alters  the  power  of  an 
engine  only  as  it  changes  the  density  of  the  charge  at  the  beginning  of  compression,  provided 
that  the  fuel  is  properly  vaporized  or  pulverized  at  the  time  of  ignition.  But  the  reduction  of 
power  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  of  absolute  temperature  of  the  entering  air 
because  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  reduction  of  heat  transfer  from  the  surrounding  media  and 
also  a  greater  cooling  effect  because  more  of  the  fuel  is  vaporized  before  the  intake  valve  closes. 
The  extent  of  these  two  modifying  factors  is  determined  by  the  design  of  the  engine,  the  condi- 
tions of  operation,  and  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed. 

There  can  be  no  formula  of  universal  application  which  will  convert  the  engine  power  or 
torque  actually  obtained  at  one  air  supply  temperature  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  by 
test  at  another  temperature.  However,  for  one  engine,  operated  under  constant  conditions 
except  air  temperature,  and  using  one  fuel,  an  empirical  formula  may  be  devised  to  convert 
engine  power  at  one  air  temperature  to  the  power  that  would  be  obtained  at  another  air 
temperature. 
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VI.  EFFECTS  OF  CHANGE  OF  MIXTURE  RATIO. 

The  subject  of  mixture  ratios  is  receiving;  considerable  attention  at  the  present  time.  The 
mixture  of  air  and  gasoHnc  recpiircd  for  maximum  power  is  known  to  be  slightly  richer  than 
that  for  maximum  economy.  Either  too  rich  or  too  lean  a  mixture  results  in  a  loss  of  both 
pow(>r  and  economy. 

The  effect  of  change  of  altitude  and  compression  ratio  upon  th(^  proportion  of  air  and  fuel 
for,  say,  maximum  power  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  possible  that  tlu;  proportion  giving 
maximum  economy  at  the  ground  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  giving  maximum  economy  at 
another  altitude,  or  with  another  compression  ratio,  or  at  another  throttle  position.  The  same 
statement  applies  to  the  mixture  for  maximum  power.  If  altitude  and  compression  ratio 
change  the  required  proportion  for  a  desired  result,  such  change  may  be  explained  by  the  effects 
of  changed  density  and  heat  content  of  the  charge  at  the  time  of  ignition  upon  the  process  of 
combustion.  Although  no  <n'idencc  of  the  influence  of  engine  speed  could  be  detected  on  these 
tests,  at  speeds  from  1,200  to  2,200  r.  p.  m.,  still  it  is  possible  that  the  relation  of  the  velocity 
of  flame  to  piston  travel  may  have  some  influence  upon  power. 

This  subject  of  mixture  ratio  involves  the  question  of  how  much  energy  is  liberated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  under  the  several  conditions.  Exhaust  gas  analysis  could  well  be 
used  in  the  search  for  more  light  upon  the  subjects.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
possible  difference  between  the  actual  mixture  ratio,  defined  as  the  measured  air  to  measured 
gasoline,  and  the  effective  mixture  ratio,  defined  as  the  proportions  of  air  and  gasoline  actually 
combining  inside  the  cylinder. 

At  the  present  time  data  are  being  obtained  in  the  altitude  chamber  upon  the  effects  of 
change  of  mixture  ratio,  but  among  the  older  tests  there  are  only  a  few  with  much  range  of 
mixture,  as  most  of  the  runs  were  made  with  the  carburetor  adjusted  for  the  best  economy 
consistent  with  the  condition  of  maximum  power.  However,  the  tests  upon  the  7.2  compres- 
sion engine  also  included  runs  with  the  mixture  purposeh^  made  considerably  leaner  than  the 
maximum  power  adjustment,  and  some  runs  on  the  engines  with  about  5.4  compression  also 
included  rich  mixtures  as  well  as  maximum  power  mixtures. 

A  general  survey  was  made  of  the  data  from  practically  all  of  the  older  tests,  using  basic 
relationsliips.  By  basic  is  meant  the  fundamental  relations  between  mixture  ratio  and  the 
indicated  work  resulting  from  unit  weight  of  (1)  gasoline  and  (2)  air  supplied.  The  use  of 
indicated  instead  of  brake  work  placed  the  data  from  all  the  engines  on  a  more  comparable 
basis  and  removed  some  inconsistencies  resulting  from  variations  of  volumetric  efficiency. 
The  results  of  the  general  survey  indicated  that  the  work  obtainable  from  unit  weight  of  gaso- 
line steadily  increased  as  the  mixture  was  made  leaner  until  the  ratio  was  about  18  or  20  to  1, 
when  the  engine  performance  became  erratic,  probably  due  to  misfiring.  This  erratic  behavior 
did  not  always  begin  at  the  same  mixture  ratio  for  the  various  altitudes,  compressions,  etc. 
The  survey  also  indicated  that  the  work  obtainable  from  unit  weight  of  air  followed  the  form 
into  which  the  usual  curves  of  power  versus  ratio  would  convert;  that  is,  the  maximum  power 
is  obtained  from  unit  weight  of  air  with  a  mixture  perhaps  slightly  richer  than  the  theoretical 
combining  proportion  of  15  weights  of  air  to  1  of  gasoline. 

Guided  by  these  general  relations,  data  were  selected  so  as  to  segregate  the  various  variables 
as  much  as  possible,  still  retaining  comparable  tests  with  varying  mixtures.  These  are  sho%\'n 
in  figures  1  and  2,  plotted  to  the  coordinates  previously  mentioned,  namelj^,  mixture  ratio 
as  abscissae  for  both  plots,  and  ordinates  of  indicated  work  per  pound  of  gasoline  for  figure  1 
and  per  pound  of  air  for  figm^e  2.  One  plot  or  section  of  figure  1  is  made  with  data  from  a 
Liberty  engine  with  7.2  compression,  another  from  a  Liberty  \\-ith  5.4  compression,  and  the 
third  from  a  Hispano-Suiza  300-horsepower  engine  with  5.3  compression.  All  of  the  plots 
of  figure  2  are  from  a  Liberty"7.2  compression  engine,  at  different  times  and  different  altitudes. 
In  order  to  reach  absolute  conclusions  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  mixture 
ratios  at  each  compression,  as  this  is  a  major  factor.  It  is  evident  that  altitude  is  also  a 
factor,  probably  of  minor  importance,  and  that  speed  changes  of  the  magnitude  of  from  1,200 
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to  '_','J()()  r.  |).  111.  lire  ul)H()liit.«>ly  iic^li^il)!*'  in  iillcriii;^  I  lie  work  itl>liiiiiiil)|c  fiuni  iiiiif  w«'i};lit  of 
('illicr  air  or  fuel  at  a«^iv<Mi  mixliiic  ral.i(t. 

Tlui  iimnorical  values  of  li;^iir«is  I  and  2  should  ikiI  \)('  used  fid*  (•oiniiicicial  j^asojinci,  hh  IIk; 
I'lKil  UH(ul  on  all  (li('S(*  Irsis  was  one  nl"  hi;^'li  volalilily,  (•oni|)lyint;  willi  tim  Hixu-idcaliotiH  for 
aviation  i^asolimi  iiscmI  dui'injj;  tlio  war  for  (^xpoil   to  llin  Aiiwwican   lOxpcdifionary  l*'orc('8. 

'I'lid  oil  \\l;i;'li  (Mi((Ms  inti)  (■(iinhiistioM  in  tlio  aviation  engines  coidd  not  \hi  (-(mHuUini(\, 
although  llt^a(  halaiiccis  and  ji;as  analyses  Ixilli  indioildd  t!iiil  in  sonid  cascis  tluj  oil  is  a  consifUir- 
a.l)l(i  sourc(^  of  \'\\r\. 

'I'lui  tiMilali\(\  conclusions  drawn  from  flu*  study  of  mixture  ratios  ai-c  (linf  tin;  indicaf(^d 
work  ol)lainal)lc  from  unit  W(^ii!;lit  of  fuel  (the  indicated  tJuwmal  elliciency)  increases  as  tim 
mixture  is  nnuh^  leaner  up  (.o  the  point  when  weak  mixtures  cause  (U'ratic  (»n{^ine  p(!rformanc(^; 
and  (hat  tiie'indicated  work  ohtainahh^  from  unit  \\(Mifht  of  aii-j^is  at  a  maximum  fmeaiiinj^  that 
ninximuni  powiM' is  ohtained)  at  about  (lie  theoi-e(ical  coml'inin<i;  proportions  of  1  o  par(s  hy 
weight  of  air  (o  1  of  jj;asolin(\  decreasing  w'ith  c,hanij;e  of  mi.xtui(^  in  ('iduM-  dire;-(ion.  hut  hc^injj; 
fairly  constant  from  |)erhaps  14  to  10. 
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VII.  HEAT  BALANCES. 

The  heat  balance  of  an  engine  shows  the  disposition  made  of  the  energy  supplied,  and  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  making  imj)rovemonts  in  engine  performance.  The  data  obtained  in  the  alti- 
tude laboratory  permit  accounting  for  most  of  the  energy  suj)plicd,  as  it  is  exceptionally  complete 
in  all  respects.  In  this  section  a  comparison  has  l)cen  made  l)et\veen  the  heat  balance  obtained 
from  actual  engine  tests  and  that  computed  by  thermodynamics  from  the  corresponding  theo- 
retical cycle,  indicating  that  the  greatest  possible  improvement  in  thermal  efficiency  can  be 
made  by  increasing  the  compression  ratio. 

A  major  portion  of  the  potential  energy  supplied  is  actually  made  available  to  the  engine 
by  the  chemical  process  of  combustion,  but  not  all,  as  some  of  the  elements  or  compounds 
usually  escape  uncombined.  And  unburned  fuel  in  the  exhaust  may  be  of  a  different  chemical 
nature  from  that  supplied,  in  which  case  chemical  changes  represent  energy  changes.  For 
example,  if  the  exhaust  contains  carbon  monoxide,  alcohols,  or  aldehydes,  they  represent 
chemical  changes  and  also  energy  losses. 

The  thermal  efficiency  of  an  engine  is  usually  computed  as  the  actual  work  divided  by  the 
chemical  energy  supplied.    This  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  losses  due  to  incomplete  com- 
bustion and  the  losses  due  to  incomplete  transformation  from  heat  energy  to  work.    For  pur- 
poses of  analysis  of  engine  performance  it  would  be  well  to  separate  the  efficiency  of  combus- 
tion from  the  efficiency  of  transformation  of  the  energy  actually  made  available  to  the  mecha- 
nism, the  former  probably  varying  more  w4th  change  of  operating  conditions  than  does  the  latter. 
One  method  of  approximating  the  efficiency  of  combustion  is  by  assuming  that  all  the  heat 
made  available  by  combustion  appears  in  the  total  heat  accounted  for  during  an  engine  test. 
In  these  tests  the  energy  accounted  for  is  in  (1)  the  brake  power,  (2)  the  exhaust  heat,  and 
(3)  the  jacket  water.     Going  more  into  detail  concerning  these  items:  (1)  The  delivered  work 
is  the  useful  result  obtained  from  the  engine  and  needs  no  comment.     (2)  The  exhaust  heat 
was  measured  by  water  cooling  the  exhaust  gases  to  their  original  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  measuring  the  heat  thus  absorbed.    Therefore,  the  exhaust  heat  does  not  include  any  loss 
due  to  inefficiency  of  combustion,  as  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  sensible  heat  of  all  the  products 
of  combustion,  together  with  the  latent  and  superheat  of  the  water  vapor.     (3)  The  jacket 
losses  were  obtained  from  the  quantity  and  the  temperature  rise  of  the  cooling  water.     The 
heat  thus  represented  includes  that  taken  directly  from  the  combustion,  from  compression, 
and  from  piston  friction.    As  a  great  part  of  the  friction  loss  is  due  to  piston  friction,  a  large 
portion  of  the  friction  will  appear  as  heat  in  the  jacket  water.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  sum 
of  brake  thermal  efficiency,  jacket,  exhaust,  and  radiation  is  100  per  cent  of  the  heat  made 
available,  and  that  if  indicated  is  substituted  for  brake  thermal  efficiency  in  obtaining  the  heat 
available,  then  some  of  the  friction  will  appear  twice  in  the  total.     "Radiation,  etc.,"  includes 
heat  losses  from  the  engine  system  by  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation.    The  "radiation, 
etc.,"  excluding  losses  due  to  unburned  fuel,  is  probably  of  the  order  of  5  per  cent  of  the  heat 
made  available  by  combustion.     If  unburned  fuel  is  included,  the  losses  are  called  "residual 
heat." 

The  energy  accounted  for  in  exhaust,  jacket,  and  brake  (an  approximation  of  the  heat 
made  available  by  combustion)  is  used  as  a  basis  for  computing  heat  balances  in  this  chapter, 
as  well  as  the  usual  basis  of  "heat"  supplied  in  the  fuel.  Both  types  of  heat  balance  were 
compared  and  used  as  a  means  for  studying  the  effects  of  altitude  and  speed  upon  the  energy 
distribution  in  airplane  engines.  Table  1  presents  data  from  the  Liberty  12-cylinder  engine  and 
Table  2  from  the  Hispano-Suiza  model  li,  300  h.  p.,  8-cylinder  engine.  The  tests  covered  the 
usual  range  of  engine  speeds  at  each  of  several  altitudes.  Both  engineshad  about  the  same  compres- 
sion ratio,  a  little  more  than  5  to  1.  The  tests  were  made  under  the  usual  standard  conditions 
of  the  altitude  laboratory  described  in  previous  chapters.  The  heat  balances  using  heat  supplied 
in  fuel  as  100  per  cent  are  based  upon  the  higher  heating  value  of  the  fuel.  Wlienever  possible 
and  desirable,  the  indicated  thermal  efficiency  is  used  in  place  of  the  brake  thermal  efficiency, 
as  it  gives  informaton  concerning  the  internal  thermodynamic  performance  of  the  engine  unin- 
fluenced by  the  unstable  relation  of  brake  power  to  friction. 
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TaMtw  I  Miitl  '2  |)r(W(Wil.  tim  itmiiH  of  tlic)  Imiil,  lniliiMcns  coininiifxl  upon  1,1m  two  I)iih(>h  provi- 
oiislv  nuMilioiiod,  i.  ^^.,  pew  rvwl^  of  ImmiI,  Hiipplidd  in  f^nsoliiio  mid  of  lioat  iiccoimtdd  for  in  nxlimiHt, 
jjicUot,  jind  brako.  'I'lio  InsI,  coliinin  of  Tiililci  I  is  an  (wtinnito  of  tlio  (pnintity  of  Imat  r«movr»<l 
in  tlui  lul)rical.in<^  oil  on  tlu<  LilxMl.y  (*ii<^dn(),  ohtaiiuid  \>y  luttinj^  Um  bmiporal.uro  ri.so  of  tlwj 
oil  from  iid(U,  to  oulhW.  dui-in^  (Jio  (,(is(,,  and  siil)H(vpi()nl,ly  dotorniininf^  tlio  rain  of  [l(jw  of  tlio  (jil 
at  various  (Mi<;ino  Hpoods.  Loss  than  oiuvlialf  of  I  p(U"  cont  of  tlui  lu^at  suppliod  is  rotnovod  by 
coolin}];  tho  oil. 

l*]\haust  iuMit  and  indicated  horso|)owor,  as  por  ('(Mit  of  licnl,  accoiinhMJ  for,  taknn  fioni 
Tabicis  I  iiiid  '2,  aro  |)lottod  ajijainst  air  density  (at  constant  tomf)oratur())  on  tbo  upper  section 
of  iiij;ure  1.  Data  from  the  Liberty  en<i;ino  are  d(Miot(Kl  by  c,ircl(^s,  and  that  fi-oni  tbc  Ilispano- 
Sui/a  en<:;ine  |)y  crosses.  In  the  ])reliininary  j)lottin<^  of  data  with  tlu^se  sanu!  coordiruites  it 
had  IxHMi  found  that  tliere  was  no  systematic  variation  witli  sjxied,  so  the  difftirent  speeds 
are  not  disiin<j;uished  from  one  another.  The  lower  section  of  figure  1  is  similar  to  tho  upper 
and  is  plotted  from  the  same  data,  tlie  di (Terence  being  tiiat  tho  exhaust  and  indicated  horse- 
powor  at  tho  several  densities  are  plotted  against  tho  engine  spood.  Evidently  the  two  engines 
are  thermodynamically  alike,  and,  wdthin  the  limits  of  speed,  density,  and  experimental  error 
of  those  tests,  there  is  no  change  in  the  thermal  utilization  of  the  heat  made  available  to  the 


engmes. 


HEAT   REJECTED    AND    COMPRESSION    RATIOS, 


Tables  1  and  2  and  figure  1  show  that  the  heat  rejected  in  the  exhaust  of  the  actual  engines 
nearly  coincides  with  the  theoretical  heat  rejection  of  a  perfect  engine  oj)orating  on  the  same 
cycle  with  the  same  compression  ratio.  On  these  engines  there  is  little  ciiance  for  the  water 
jackets  to  cool  the  exhaust  after  it  leaves  the  cylinder.  The  heat  rejected  from  the  actual  engines, 
expressed  as  per  cent  of  the  heat  accounted  for,  is  practically  constant  for  the  several  densities 
and  speeds.  This  agreement  between  theory  and  test  results  led  to  the  tabulation  of  data  from 
tests  of  engines  with  several  different  compression  ratios,  including  some  of  the  fii'st  tests  made 
in  the  altitude  chamber.  Heat  balances  as  computed  from  these  tests  with  several  different 
compressions  are  given  in  Table  3,  wherein  the  items  are  as  follows: 

EJB  is  the  sum  of  the  heat  accounted  for  in  the  exhaust,  jacket,  and  brake,  expressed 
as  per  cent  of  the  heat  supplied  in  gasoline. 
E  is  the  heat  rejected  in  exhaust,  expressed  as  per  cent  of  heat  accounted  for  in 

exhaust,  jacket,  and  brake. 
J  is  the  heat  removed  in  jacket  water,  expressed  as  per  cent  of  heat  accounted  for. 
B  is  the  brake  or  dynamometer  horsepower,  expressed  as  per  cent  of  heat  accounted 
for. 
As  friction  determinations  were  not  complete  on  some  of  the  older  tests  because  of  lack  of 
power,  so  the  indicated  thermal  efficiencies  are  not  given  for  this  group  of  tests.     In  tabiilating 
the  data  for  Table  3,  a  speed  common  to  all  tests  was  sought,  but  some  of  the  tests  were  made 
at  1,500  r.  p.  m.,  while  others  were  made  at  1,600.     On  figure  2  the  brake  thermal  efficiencies 
at  a  given  range  of  altitude  are  shown  to  increase  with  increase  of  compression,  but  not  quite 
as  much  as  would  be  expected  from  the  theoretical  cycle.     A  comparison  of  the  three  sections 
of  this  figure  shows  that  the  liigliest  tlicrmal  efficiency  occurs  at  the  ground.     This  is  because 
the  mechanical  efficiency  decreases  with  increase  of  altitude,  so  the  brake  thermal  efficiency 
must  decrease  likewise,  although  previous  work  indicates  that  the  indicated  thermal  efiiciency 
would  be  constant  if  based  on  heat  available. 

By  expressing  the  heat  rejected  in  the  exhaust  as  per  cent  of  the  heat  accounted  for,  as  in 
Table  3,  the  data  taken  at  different  altitudes  are  reduced  to  a  common  basis  for  direct  com- 
parison. These  data  are  shown  as  points  superposed  upon  the  theoretical  heat  rejection  versus 
compression  ratio  curve  on  figure  3.  Evidently  the  heat  lost  in  exhaust  of  actual  engines  is 
very  closely  related  to  the  theoretical  heat  rejection  of  the  Otto  cycle.  The  points  plotted 
on  figure  3,  being  per  cent  of  exhaust,  jacket,  and  brake,  will  have  values  sfightly  greater  than 
if  expressed  as  per  cent  of  true  heat  available,  because  the  radiation  has  been  omitted  from  the 
former  basis. 
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ed upon  the  theoreticoi  cc/r^e. 
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SOMK    KACTOIJS    OK    Al  Itl'l  ,A  N  K    KN(ilNK    I'KltKOItM  ANCK. 


(JTT) 


(1()N(;mj.si()Ns. 


Of  Mic  IhmiI  iicc()im((>(l  for  nhoiil  r>\  pci'  cciil.  is  cxliiuislcd  mimI  .if)  \u'V  cent  ih  (rnnHforriicd 
into  useful  wofk  with  nil  cii^iiic  of  iilxml.  .'')..■{  (•(»iii|H'cssioii  i-nlio.  This  disl  j-ihiiliori  iippimnl  ly 
is  not.  iiidiuuiccd  by  idliliidc  nor  ('ii<;"in(i  speed. 

Of  tho  hoiit  made  a\'iiilid)le  hy  coinhustioii,  i(.  is  esliiiuilcd  lluil  nltoiil,  Ft'J  per  cent  Ih 
o.\:haust.{>d,  i\\o  saiiu^  as  (lie  (Jieorel  ical  rejection  for  this  eonipi'essioii.  'I'he  i/idirated  work 
accounts  for  about  .'{o  per  cenl  and  th(^  jack(^ts  r<iin()V(!  about  15  per  cent  not  int  ludin;^  friction, 
or  about'  '_*()  per  ctMit  incbKhiiii;  friction.  It  is  also  ostirna(<ed  thai,  the  losses  due  to  inipcrfcct 
c()nd)ustion  are  about.  10  p(>i"  c(Mit.  or  more  of  the  energy  supplied  when  the  rrii.xtuj'(!  is  adjusted 
for  niaxiniuni  powcM*,  increasing:  at.  altitude,  p(>rlia[)s  because  of  I'iclier  mixtures,  perhaps  because 
of  loss  completx*  combustion. 

Incroasiui!;  the  compression  ratio  is  the  only  method  of  reducing  th(!  (exhaust  losses,  and 
od'ers  opportunity  for  a  greater  gain  in  efliciency  than  any  other  moans,  although  it  introduces 
many  problems  of  its  own,  including  ati  increased  jack(>t  loss  as  well  as  tho  fuel  problem. 

Table  1. — Heat  balance. 

LIBERTY  AVIATION  ENGINE. 
[Test  No.  160— Liberty  12-cylindcr  engine,  compression  5.4.] 


Indicated  horse- 

Exhaust as  per 
cent  of 

.lacket 

as  per 

Hiin 

Altitude  (ap- 
proxiiiuito). 

Air  supply 
density. 

Engine 
speed. 

lIiMt  accounted  for 
in  exhaust  jacket 
and  bralcc. 

power  i 
cent 

IS  :)er 
ot 

cent 

Residual 
heat  as 

per  cent 
of  heat 

Heat  in 

oil  as 

per  cent 

No. 

of  heat 

II eat  ac- 

Heat 

Heat  ac- 

Heat 

II eat  ac- 

Heat 

sup- 

sup- 

counted 

sup- 

counted 

sup- 

counted 

sup- 

plied. 

plied. 

for. 

plied. 

for. 

plied. 

for. 

plied. 

Oms.l 

Kg.  call 

liter. 

Lbx.lft.^ 

R.p.m. 

sec. 

Rtn.jhr. 

A-  5 

(".round 

1.17 

0.0731 

1,225 

180 

2,571,000 

33.9 

26.6 

53.2 

41.6 

17.0 

13.3 

21.5 

0.2 

6 

do 

1.17 

.0732 

1,406 

199 

2,830,000 

35.8 

27.4 

52.6 

40.2 

16.4 

12.6 

23.4 

.2 

7 

do 

1.17 

.0731 

1,598 

211 

3,015,000 

37.6 

27.1 

53.2 

38.3 

14.7 

10.6 

27.7 

.3 

8 

do 

1.15 

.0719 

1,802 

244 

3,480,000 

35.5 

27.6 

54.8 

42.7 

15.7 

12.2 

21.6 

9 

do 

1.16 

.0726 

1,794 

251 

3,590,000 

34.6 

29.0 

54.8 

46.0 

16.3 

13.7 

15.7 

10 

do 

1.16 

.0724 

1,893 

236 

3,375,000 

37.4 

27.4 

55.4 

40.6 

13.8 

10.1 

26.2 

B-  1 

do 

1.17 

.0729 

1,802 

2.53 

3,610,000 

3.5.0 

28.4 

54.5 

44.3 

16.3 

13.3 

18.2 

2 

do 

1.16 

.0727 

1,898 

260 

3,710,000 

35.0 

28.3 

55.2 

44.8 

16.0 

13.0 

18.5 

3 

do 

1.16 

.0725 

1,999 

262 

3,740,000 

34.4 

25.5 

54.6 

40.5 

17.7 

13.1 

25.3 

C-  5 

do 

1.20 

.0751 

1,617 

2.53 

3,610,000 

32.6 

27.7 

55.1 

47.0 

17.3 

14.7 

14.5 

.2 

6 

do 

1.20 

.0748 

1,699 

255 

3,650,000 

34.1 

28.8 

54.5 

46.2 

16.6 

14.1 

15.0 

.3 

E-18 

do 

1.29 

.0808 

1,702 

241 

3,450,000 

35.3 

26.9 

54.5 

41.7 

15.7 

12.0 

23.1 

.3 

19 

do 

1.23 

.0771 

1,697 

243 

3,470,000 

35.0 

27.3 

53.6 

41.9 

16.9 

13.3 

21.3 

.3 

20 

do 

1.21 

.0753 

1,700 

241 

3,450,000 

35.6 

28.9 

53.9 

44.0 

16.1 

13.2 

17.9 

.3 

21 

do 

1.18 

.0735 

1,682 

246 

3,520,000 

34.3 

29.1 

54.4 

46.3 

16.7 

14.2 

14.5 

.3 

Km. 

Feet. 

C-  7 

1.5 

5,000 

1.09 

.0678 

1,692 

221 

3,150,000 

34.0 

28.1 

54.2 

44.9 

17.4 

14.4 

16.9 

.3 

8 

1.06 
1.06 

.91 

.0664 
.0661 

.0569 

1,610 
1,690 

1,596 

207 
201 

176 

2,960,000 
2,875,000 

2,510,000 

34.8 
36.0 

33.7 

25.5 
30.5 

26.3 

53.2 
56.4 

54.1 

39.0 

47.8 

42.2 

17.7 
13.6 

18.3 

13.0 
11.5 

14.2 

26.2 
14.9 

21.6 

.3 

E-12 

.4 

C-  9 

3.0 

10,000 

.4 

10 

.90 
.91 
.90 

.77 

.  0565 
.  0568 
.  0564 

.0481 

1,688 
1,707 
1,694 

1,686 

168 
167 
179 

143 

2,400,000 
2,380,000 
2,555,000 

2,040,000 

35.9 
37.0 
34.4 

33.7 

23.5 
28.3 
29.3 

24.2 

52.4 
54.5 
53.2 

48.6 

34.4 
41.8 
40.8 

34.9 

19.8 
15.4 
18.8 

25.5 

13.0 
11.8 
14.4 

18.3 

34.0 
22.9 
22.9 

27.5 

.3 

D-  1 

.4 

E-  6 

.4 

D-  2 

4.6 

15,000 

.5 

3 

8 

.77 
.74 
.76 
.75 
.74 
.71 
.69 

.64 

.0481 
.0466 
.0474 
.0471 
.0464 
.0445 
.0433 

.0402 

1,589 
1,595 
1,632 
1,690 
1,696 
1,697 
1,702 

1,572 

150 
136 
124 
141 
141 
135 
134 

101 

2,145,000 
1,940,000 
1,767,000 
2,015,000 
2,020,000 
1,930,000 
1,915,000 

1,450,000 

31.9 
33.3 
34.8 
34.2 
34.6 
36.0 
36.3 

37.8 

25.7 
23.9 
28.1 
26.3 
23.8 
24.6 
25.8 

24.1 

52.7 
50.8 
51.3 
52.4 
51.5 
52.2 
50.4 

51.8 

45.1 
34.1 
41.6 
39.8 
35.8 
35.8 
35.9 

32.9 

18.6 
14.5 
17.9 
16.0 
15.0 
13.6 
15.4 

12.1 

13.9 
32.3 
18.2 
23.4 
30.0 
30.9 
30.1 

35.8 

.5 

21.6 
22.1 
21.1 
21.7 
19.8 
21.6 

19.0 

.4 

E-  1 

.5 

22 

.  5 

23 

.4 

24 

.5 

25 

.5 

D-  4 

6.1 

20,000 

.5 

5 

.61 
.52 

.0382 
.0324 

1,704 
1,702 

110 
71 

1,575,000 
1,020,000 

34.8 
35.4 

20.9 
14.3 

47.6 
56.4 

28.9 
22.8 

27.0 
21.7 

16.3 
8.5 

38.9 
59.3 

.5 

D-  6 

7.6 

25,000 

.5 

7 

.54 

.0335 

1,595 

73 

1,040,000 

36.4 

16.5 

55.2 

25.3 

19.8 

9.0 

54.0 

.5 

676 
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Table  2. — Heat  balance. 


HISPANO-StTIZA  AIRPLANE  ENGINE. 
[Test  No.  162— Model  H  engine,  compression  ratio  5.3.] 


Run 

No. 


A-  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11 

12 

B-25 

26 

27 

28 


A-13 

14 

B-11 

A-15 
16 

n-  6 

A-17 
18 

B-  1 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 

A-19 
20 

A-21 
22 


Altitude 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Air  supply 
density. 


Ground 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Oramsj 
liter. 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.20 
1.19 
1.22 
1.18 
1.14 
1.11 


Km. 
1.5 

Feet. 
5,000 

1.02 
1  Ofi 
1.05 

.90 

.90 
.91 

.76 
.75 
.75 
.77 
.74 
.72 
.69 
.68 

.63 
.64 

.51 
.53 

3.0 

10,000 

4.6 

15,000 

6.1 

20,000 

7.6 

25,000 

Ibs.lft. 
0. 0752 
.0748 
.0717 
.0744 
.0741 
.0752 
.0746 
.0760 
.0734 
.0712 
.0693 


Engine 
speed. 


R.p.m. 
1,421 
1,642 
1,814 
1,979 
2,192 
1,600 
1,796 
1,793 
1,774 
1,800 
1,817 


Heat  to  jacket. 


0639 

1,610 

0661 

1,792 

0657 

1,780 

0564 

1,601 

0565 

1,808 

0566 

1,793 

0474 

1,591 

0472 

1,793 

0476 

1,786 

0481 

1,783 

0465 

1,802 

0450 

1,757 

0432 

1,809 

0422 

1,797 

0393 

1,620 

0400 

1,818 

0321 

1,782 

0329 

1,599 

Kg.  cal.l 
sec. 
18.5 
20.7 
27.2 
32.5 
23.8 
29.9 
25.9 
30.2 
23.2 
30.2 
26.1 


23.5 
21.3 
26.0 

22.2 
21.9 
19.5 

18.0 
19.6 
21.4 
21.0 
15.9 
14.3 
13.5 
13.5 

14.6 
15.9 

13.0 
12.5 


B.i.u.fhr. 
264,000 
295,000 
388,000 
464,000 
310,000 
426,000 
369,000 
431,000 
331,000 
430,000 
372,000 


336,000 
304,000 
371,000 

317,000 
313,000 
278,000 

256,000 
280,000 
306,000 
300,000 
227,000 
204,000 
193,000 
192,000 

208,000 
227,000 

186,000 
179,000 


Heat  accoimted  for 
in  exhaust,  jacket, 
and  brake. 


I    Indicated  horse- 
power as  per  cent  of 


I     Heat 
accounted 

I      for. 


Kfi.  cil.j 
sec. 
146 
161 
179 
205 
205 
182 
185 
191 
174 
190 
172 


146 
154 
103 

119 
132 
129 

97 

107 

111 

112 

101 

94 

87 

90 

69 


58 
51 


B.t.u.lhr. 
2,090,000 
2,300,000 
2,560,000 
2,930,000 
2,93.5,000 
2,600,000 
2,640,000 
2, 735,.000 
2, 485, 000 
2,710,000 
2,460,000 


2,0R5.000 
2,205,000 
2,325,000 

1,700,000 
1,880,000 
1,845,000 

1,383,000 
1,530,000 
1,500,000 
1,600,000 
1,44,5,000 
1,34.5,000 
1,245,000 
1,280,000 

990,000 
1,265,000 

821,000 
724,000 


34.6 
37.2 
36.7 
34.0 
3.5.9 
32.0 
3.5.4 
33.5 
36.4 
33.4 
36.6 


34.4 
36.0 
33.8 

34.8 
35.6 
35.9 

35.2 
35.6 
33.8 
33.8 
,38.3 
39.8 
43.4 
41.5 

36.6 
35.2 

35.7 
37.2 


Heat 
supplied. 


27.7 
28.4 
27.7 
29.0 
29.0 
27.2 
26.8 
27.9 
31.3 
31.3 
31.2 


27.3 
28.3 
29.3 

25.2 
26.9 
27.7 

25.9 
26.5 
26.5 
25.7 
29.1 
24.6 
27.2 
26.7 

19.4 
23.8 

16.1 
16.0 


Heat    I 
accounted 
for. 


Exhaust  as  per 
cent  of 


57.2 
55.0 
53.2 
55.5 
58.6 
55.9 
.55. 5 
5,5.6 
5.5.4 
55.5 
53.8 


54.4 
5,5.8 
55.5 

52.5 
.54.0 
55.3 

53.0 
53.4 
.53.7 
54.2 
53.6 
52.9 
53.9 
52.2 

51.6 
55.3 

53.8 
50.2 


Heat 

supplied, 


Residual 
heat  as 

per  cent 
of  heat 

supplied. 


46.0 
42.1 
40.2 
47.4 
47.2 
47.7 
42.1 
46.5 
47.  S 
52.1 
4.5.9 


43.3 
42.7 
48.3 

38.1 
40.8 
42.8 

38.1 
39.7 
42.0 
41.4 
40.7 
32.8 
33.8 
33.6 

27.4 
37.3 

24.3 
22.3 


19.6 
23,5 
22.7 
14.6 
19.4 
14.6 
24.2 
16,3 
13.7 
6.2 
14.6 


20.5 
23.4 
13.0 

27  4 
24,7 
22.7 

28.0 
2o.6 
21.8 
23.7 
24.0 
38,0 
34.9 
35.6 

46,8 
32.5 

54.9 
55  4 


SOMK    FAfTOItS   OK    A I  Itl'l-A  N  K    KN(ilNK    I'KFlFORlVTANrK. 

'rAiiiK,  W. —Summary  uf  approximate  heal  hularinn. 

I'M  II     |>i>r  <'oiU  (>(  li(>itl  sii|>l)li<Hl  111  furl  which  Ix  itccoiinUiil  for  In  itxhiitiKl,  Jackul,  uixl  hriiki'  imwcr, 
I')  •  |M'i  ci'iil.  of  !''..!  II  wliU'li  Im  III  (ixhiiiisl. 
J—  (XT  ic'iil,  of  i'^.l  II  wlilcli  Is  111  liii'lirf. 
U-pcr  v.iinl  of  KJU  which  Is  iu  bruko  power. 
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Items. 
f 

EJB       

Approximate  oltltiulo. 

ICnefno— lll.spano- 
Suiza  or  Liberty. 

Test 
No. 

RnKlno 

ll|M!Cd 

(afiproxl- 
malo). 

Com- 
pres- 
sion 
alio. 

Thou.snnd.soffeot. 

0 

6-8 

10  12 

U-16 

20 

35 

30 

Kuol. 

Kilometers. 

0 

1.7 

3.5 

85.0 
55.4 
18.1 
26.5 

72.6 
52.5 
18.6 
29.0 

78.4 
54.1 
18.3 
27.6 

90.6 
49.6 
25.5 
24.9 

4.5 

6.1 

7.6 

9.2 

4  7 

91.5 
50.3 
23.9 
25.8 

85.4 
55.9 
16.4 
27.8 

84.0 
55. 2 
17.3 
27.0 

79.5 
54.4 
16.1 
29.5 

79.3 
52.2 

18.4 
29.4 

73.8 
53.2 
17.7 
29.2 

101.1 
50.8 
24.1 
25.1 

73.3 
51.5 
18.7 
29.9 

90.1 
49.2 
22.0 
29.0 

85.7 
50.4 
18.6 
31.1 

72.0 
.53.0 
18.5 
28.7 

87.0 
51.0 
22.4 

26.8 

81.8 
51.3 
22.1 
26.7 

71.1 
48.0 
22.4 
29.7 

98.4 
50.4 
20.9 

28.8 

82.8 
48.4 
22.4 
29.4 

94.0 
50.2 
21.8 
28.1 

77.3 
46.6 
22.0 
31.5 

86.3 
52.2 
22.6 
25.1 

53.2 
51.0 
22.0 
27.5 

04.2 
51.8 
19.0 
29.2 

93.4 

46.6 
29.6 
24.0 

44.0 
50.2 
24.7 
25. 2 

80.9 
55.3 
18.3 
26.5 

46.0 
5,5.2 
19.8 
24.4 

69.7 
43.2 
28.0 
28.9 

89.3 

47.4 
25.9 
26.8 

82.1 
46.5 
26.6 
27.1 

79.7 
47.8 
23.7 
28.5 

78.7 
43.0 
27.0 
30.2 

97.0 
.53.0 
24.8 
22.2 

77.5 
43.3 
35.3 
21.5 



II  -S  150 

31 
162 
163 
ICO 

89 
166 
152 
152 
165 
164 

R.  M.  P. 

1,500 

1,600 
1,000 

i.roo 

1,500 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

Xgaa. 

K 

H.-8.300 

J 

R   

.5.3 

EJB 

Xgas. 

E     

II  -S  180 

J 

B 

5.3 

EJB       

Xgas. 

E 

I.iherty 

J 

B     

5    4 

EJB 

8,5.5 
55.1 
17.3 
27.6 

Xgas. 

E            

n  -S  150 

J             

B   

0.2 

EJB       

Xgas. 

E   

H.-S.  180 

J  

B 

6.3 

.EJB     

Xgas. 

E     

Liberty 

J 

B     

7.2 

EJB       

Xgas. 

E     

Liberty  .  - 

J  

B     

7  2 

EJB       .   .     .. 

85.6 
50.4 
18.7 
31.0 

Hecter, 

E 

H  -S.  180 

J         

B 

7.3 

EJB         

Xgas. 

E   

.   ... 

H.-S.  180 

J 

B     

R.3 

EJB 

Xgas. 

E     

J 

I;     
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EXPERIMENTAL   RESEARCH   ON   AIR   PROPELLERS   IV. 

By  W.  F.  DuuANi)  and  E.  P.  Lesley,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univeraity. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  purpose  of  the  iiivestip;atioiis  on  the  performance  of  air  i)ropellers  descrihed  in"  the 
ft)nowin<^  report  was  the  extension  in  certain  directions  of  the  iiekl  covered  hy  the  previous 
investigations  (llei)orts  Nos.  14,  30,  64)  and  the  testing  of  certain  special  forms. 

The  forms  included  under  the  present  report  are  characterized  as  follows: 


Num- 
ber. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Pitch. 

Mean 
blade 
width. 

Shape  of 
blade. 

I 
Blade  section. 

Inches. 

Tnches. 

139 

36 

10.8 

O.lSr 

2 

Noncambered. 

142 

36 

32.4 

.I5r 

Special. 

Do. 

143 

36 

32.4 

.15r 

Special. 

Do. 

144 

36 

10.8 

.20r 

2 

Do. 

145 

36 

10.8 

.15r 

1 

Do. 

146 

36 

10.8 

.20r 

1 

Do. 

148 

36 

25.2 

.25r 

2 

Do. 

150 

36 

25.2 

.25r 

2 

Do. 

151 

36 

0) 

.lor 

2 

Do. 

152 

36 

(') 

.15r 

2 

Do. 

'  Plane  driving  face  17°-10  feet. 


2  Plane  driving  face  21  "-40  feet. 


It  will  be  noted  that  propellers  139,  144,  145,  146  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  Nos.  3,  4, 
1,  2  of  Report  No.  14  except  in  pitch  ratio  which  is  here  0.3.  These  forms  thus  serve  to  ex- 
tend to  this  pitch  ratio  the  various  results  covering  thrust  and  torque  coefficients  and  effi- 
ciency, for  the  four  families  representing  the  combination  of  these  two  blade  forms  and  blade 
areiis.  These  results,  together  with  those  previously  tested,  thus  give  a  series  of  values  in 
each  of  the  four  families  for  the  six  nominal  pitch  ratios,  0.3,  0.5,  0.7,  0.9,  1.1,  1.3. 

Propeller  148  is  of  form  No.  2  (Report  No.  14),  or  with  curved  and  somewhat  tapering 
outline.  Its  mean  width,  however,  is  0.25r  or  25  per  cent  greater  than  the  Aj  of  Report  No. 
14.  Propeller  150  is  of  form  No.  1  (Report  No.  14),  or  >\-ith  nearly  straight  parallel  sides,  and 
has  also  a  mean  width  of  0.25r.  These  two  propellers  serve,  with  the  two  mean  widths  pre- 
viously reported  on,  to  give  two  series  of  values  for  varying  blade  area  corresponding  to  mean 
widths,  respectively,  of  0.15r,  0.20r,  0.25r. 

Propellers  151,  152  are  of  form  and  area  the  same  as  F,  A,  of  Report  No.  14,  but  with 
face  flat  or  unwarped.  For  propeller  151,  the  blade  is  set  at  such  an  angle  as  to  give,  at  the 
13-inch  radius,  a  pitch  of  25.2  inches,  or  the  same  as  a  0.7  pitch  ratio  propeller  of  36  inches 
diameter.  For  propeller  152  the  blade  is  set  to  give  similarly,  at  the  13-inch  radius,  a  pitch 
of  32.4  inches,  or  the  same  as  a  0.9  pitch  ratio  propeller  of  36  inches  diameter. 

Propellers  142  and  143  have  a  section  and  pitch  identical  with  propeller  No.  1  of  Report 

No.  14.'    They  have  contours,  however,  as  shown  on  plates  I,  II,  the  sections  being  distributed 

along  a  cycloidal  curve  instead  of  a  radial  line,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  1.     These  forms  were 

intended  to  test  certain  ideas  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Brig,  Gen.  H.  H.  C.  Dunwoody 

(retired) . 
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RESULTS   OF   TESTS. 

The  various  results  are  given  in  the  form  of  curves  of  the  thrust  aiul  torque  coefficients 
T  and  Q  and  efficiency  p. 

The  thrust  and  torque  coeflicients  are  defined  hy  the  ec[uations 

T  =~-''^  (\) 

TV 

(3) 


"^      27rNQ 

The  introduction  of  the  factor  g  serves  to  render  the  coefficients  nondimensional  and 
thus  irulcpendcnt  of  the  system  of  units  employed,  provided  they  are  homogeneous. 

The  values  of  Tc,  Qc,  and  p  thus  defined  are  given  on  cin-ve  sheet  diagrams  Nos.  Ill  to 
XII. 

DISCUSSION   OF  RESULTS. 

As  would  he  expected,  the  efficiencies  given  hy  the  propellers  of  0.3  pitch  ratio  are  so  dis- 
placed relative  to  the  values  of  V/ND  that  for  low  values  of  this  abscissa  the  efficiency  is 
higher  and  for  high  values  lower,  as  compared  with  the  efficiencies  with  forms  of  higher  pitch 
ratio.  The  maximum  efficiency  reached,  however,  is  definitely  less  than  those  for  liigher  pitch 
ratios,  thus  falling  in  general  line  with  the  results  for  the  series  of  pitch  ratios  0.5,  0.7,  0.9, 
1.1,  1.3. 

The  wide  blade  forms  148  and  150  have  efficiency  curves  falling  somewhat  below  those 
with  lesser  area  but  with  similar  forms  otherwise,  thus  indicating  the  increasing  influence  due 
to  skin  resistance.  These  efficiency  curves  have,  however,  a  somewhat  lengthened  range,  cor- 
responding to  the  increased  value  of  the  dynamic  pitch. 

Forms  151  and  152  show  efficiencies  definitely  below  those  for  tlie  most  nearly  related 
helicoidal  forms.  Over  the  working  range,  however,  the  differences  are  relatively  small  and 
the  tests  indicate  the  close  degree  of  approach  to  helicoidal  forms  realized  by  these  nonwarped 
blades. 

Propellers  142  and  143  show  efficiency  torque  and  thrust  curves  ver}'  similar  to  those 
for  propeller  No.  1.  Propeller  No.  142  having  a  convex  leading  edge,  bends  under  load  in  such 
manner  as  to  decrease  the  pitch.  Tliis  operates  to  give,  as  it  sliould,  a  somewhat  lower  maxi- 
mum efficiency  than  for  No.  1,  but  somewhat  higher  efficiencies  for  large  values  of  the  slip 
(low  values  of  V/ND) . 

On  the  other  hand,  propeller  No.  143  with  concave  leading  edge  increases  in  pitch  when 
under  load  with  the  corresponding  result  of  showing  a  somewhat  higher  maximum  efficiency 
as  compared  with  No.  1,  but  definitely  lower  efficiencies  over  the  working  range  of  moderate 
to  small  values  of  V/ND. 
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FIG.  1.— VENTURI  TUBES. 


REPORT  No.    110. 


THE  ALTITUDE  EFFECT  ON  AIR  SPEED  INDK  ATOKS. 

Ity  M.  I>.  ili;n.si;v,  !•'.  I,.  Hunt,  uikI  II.  N.  Katon. 
(JJuroau  of  StaiidanlH.) 


PAUT   I. 

THEORETKAL   INTRODUCTION. 


This  ropoi-t  was  hofjjuii  in  tho  lull  of  li)17  in  comiccliou  with  the  testing;  of  air  speed  indi- 
cators by  tlio  Bureau  of  Stan(hirds,  and  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

1.    OUTLINE   OF   INFORMATION   REQUIRED. 

In  order  to  convert  tho  rca(iings  of  an  air  speed  indicator,  after  correcting  for  ordinary 
instrumental  errors,  into  true  air  speed,  two  steps  are  necessary: 

(a)  Arbitrary  designation  of  standard  atmospheric  conditions  near  sea  level. 
(6)  Determination  of  the  effect  on   the  performance  of  the  instrument,   of  the 
departure  from  those  conditions  which  may  be  met  at  any  altitude. 

In  order  to  take  the  first  step  (a),  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
conditions  which  influence  the  aerodynamic  performance.  It  would  not  be  enough  to  specify 
standard  density,  unless  it  were  known  that  changes  of  density  alone  could  modify  the 
performance  at  a  given  speed. 

To  carry  out  the  second  step  (6),  it  is  necessary  to  secure,  theoretically  or  experimentally, 
such  information  as  would  provide  data  for  drawing  up  a  complete  set  of  curves  connecting 
the  performance  of  the  instrument,  on  the  one  hand,  with  each  of  the  variables  governing  its 
performance,  on  the  other  hand. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Pitot-Venturi  type,  a  family  of  curves  would  be  necessary 
connecting  the  differential  pressure  with  speed,  air  density,  air  viscosity,  and  any  other  factors 
which  appreciably  alter  the  differential  pressure. 

Precisely  similar  information  is  desirable  for  all  the  other  types  of  air  speed  indicators. 
These  instruments,  so  far  as  aerodynamic  performance  is  concerned,  may  be  classified  somewhat 
as  follows : 

1.  Rotating  surface  type  (Morell,  etc.). 

2.  Direct  impact  type. 

(a)  With  surface  in  a  fixed  direction  (pressure  plate,  etc.). 

(b)  With  variable  direction  of  surface.     (Pensuti,  etc.) 

3.  Differential  pressure  type. 

(a)  Pitot  tube  (with  static  or  with  suction  openings) . 

(b)  Venturi  tube  (with  or  without  static  openings;  single  or  double  throat). 

(c)  Pitot-Venturi  (Toussaint-Lepere;    Zahm  nozzle,  U.  S.  Navy;    modified 

Zahm  nozzle,  U.  S.  Army). 

4.  Air  flow  type  (Prouty). 

5.  Nonmechanical  types  (hot  wire,  etc.). 

Descriptive  details  of  all  these  types  are  to  be  found  in  another  paper.^ 

1  General  Report  on  Aeronautic  Instruments,  Investigation  of  Air  Speed  Indicators,  by  F.  L.  Hunt:  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  to  be  published  later. 
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This  investigation  was  undcrtakon  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  information  outlined 
ahovc  as  dosiral)le.  The  extent  to  which  sucli  information  was  previously  availahle  is  indicated 
in  the  following  section  dealing  with  the  assumptions  customarily  made. 

2.    ASSUMPTIONS   CUSTOMARILY   MADE. 

It  has  ordinarily  been  assumed  that  the  density  alone  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  standard 
atmospheric  condition,  (a),  and  that  as  regards  departure  from  this  condition,  (h),  the  indica- 
tion of  the  instrument  at  a  given  speed  is  directly  pioportional  to  the  densit}'  for  air  speed 
indicators  of  the  direct  impact  and  differential  pressures  types  and  practically  independent  of 
density  for  indicators  of  the  rotating  vane  type.  In  fact,  the  direct  impact  and  differential 
pressure  types  are  colloquially,  though  not  scientifically,  spoken  of  as  "pv"^"  instruments 
and  the  rotating  vane  type  as  "true  air  speed"  instruments. 

The  pv^  assumption  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  direct  impact  and  for  Pitot  tube  instruments, 
but  less  so  for  Venturi  tubes.  In  the  case  of  the  Pitot,  it  is  recognized  that  a  more  accurate 
result  can  be  deduced  at  the  higher  speeds  by  allowing  for  adiabatic  compression  of  the  air; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Venturi,  it  is  found  by  the  present  experiments  that  the  viscosity  of  the 
air  has  to  be  taken  into  account  at  the  lower  speeds  and  higher  altitudes. 

Disregarding  compressibility  and  viscosity,  the  correction  for  altitude  is  customarily  made 
by  the  formula 

.  =  ^  (X, 

in  which  v  is  the  true  and  Vi  the  indicated  speed  and  r  the  relative  density  at  the  level  in 
question,  i.  e., 

where  p  is  the  actual  and  Po  the  standard  density.  At  20,000  feet  the  relative  density  is  about 
one-half,  so  for  that  altitude  v  =  Vi-yl2or  the  true  speed  is  about  40  per  cent  greater  than  the 
indicated  speed. 

For  graduating  the  dials  to  go  with  the  Pitot- Venturi  tubes  of  American  manufacture,  such 
as  the  United  States  Army  tube  illustrated  in  figure  1,  the  Zahm  nozzle  formula  - 

29  =.00313  v*  (3) 

is  employed,  in  which  v  denotes  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour  corresponding  to  a  differential  pres- 
sure p  inches  of  water. 

This  formula  assumes  for  the  standard  air  density  1.221  X  lO^^gms'cm^,  which  is  the  density  dry 
air  would  possess  at  a  temperature  of  16°  C.  under  the  normal  sea  level  pressure  of  760  mm. 

mercurv. 

3.    LIMITATIONS   OF  DEDUCTIVE  THEORIES. 

By  means  of  thermodynamic  reasoning,  treating  the  atmosphere  as  an  ideal  gas,  it  is  possible 
to  throw  the  Pitot  tube  formula  into  a  more  general  one 

p=h  pv'  (1  +  C)  (4) 

in  which  the  correction  term  C  stands  for  a  certain  complicated  function  which  vanishes  for  a 
perfectly  incompressible  fluid,  or  for  zero  speed.  For  a  speed  of  110  miles  per  hour  6"  is  of  the 
order  of  0.5  per  cent  and  should  not  be  neglected  if  the  most  probable  result  is  required;  and  yet 
so  many  simplifying  assumptions  have  to  be  introduced  in  the  derivation  that  the  result  is  not 
entirely  free  from  doubt.^ 

2  strictly,  i'=  17.88  Vp- 

3  E.  Buckingham,  on  the  Theory  of  the  Pitot  tube,  Technical  Report  No.  2,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  1915. 
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111  jiisl.  Mu^  H»in(Mv«.v  II.  tlicrmodyiiiiiiiic  rormiilu  for  lli((  VcMiluri  liilx!  ciiri  Ix;  (Icdiiccd  wliicli 
ji(((MM|)ls  to  |ii,U(^  accoiiiil.  of  \.\\o  ^^(^oincli-iciil  slui|)(i  of  l,li<^  (iilxr  luid  llic  foMifircssihilil.y  of  (lir-  nir; 
l)iil,  ill  lliis  ciisd  llu^  siin|)lifyiii<i;  nsHiimpl.ioiis  which  ha\(i  lo  he  iiilrochiccd  iirc  so  nppnlhiij.^,  thai 
(h(i  rcsiih,  is  only  of  acachiiiiic  inltM-csl.,  I'\)r  (waiiiph',  it  has  lo  hd  assiiiiK^d  that  the  Ihiid  is  fnjo 
Irom  I  iirhiil(Mic(i  aiid  nl  I  Im  saiiu^  l.iiiic  w  il  hoiil,  viscosity:  and  idl  dist  iirhanccH  ()ntsid(»  of  lh(!  tufx; 
ha.vc  to  he  i«^iior(M!.  'IMiis  lucans  thai  \\\r  prohhiin  has  to  he  treated  Mke  that  of  a  coiitiriijoUH 
hy(h-aiihc  |)i|)e  hue,  and  tha(.  two  instriimeiils  having  th(*  satiui  intorior  channel  would  )4erierat(? 
tho  saiiu^  suction  at  the  throat,  no  tnatt(M'  if  one  of  them  had  a  v(»rv  niiich  hi^^^^^er  hiilf^c!  on  tlur 
t)ulsidt>,  such  as  to  dra^i;  a  lot  ol  air  alon<i;  with  it,     a  conclusion  contraiy  to  experience. 

At  l)(Nt  tlu^  tluMMiiodyiiainic  formula  could  only  hojx;  to  show  the  effiict  of  compressihility,  so 
far  as  properti(^s  of  the  lluid  are  conceriuMJ,  siiicci  viscosit-y  and  turhuh^UM!  aro  excluded  at  tho 
start.  Yol'  tlio  exporimonts  which  will  Ix^  reported  lioro  i)rovo  that  the  compn^ssihility  effect  is 
a  comparntivoly  iu\i^li<ril)h^  one.  Thus  the  Venturi  tube  problem  is  too  complicated  to  be  handled 
with  advanta<i;o  by  |)uroly  deductive  methods  at  present. 

4.    DIMENSIONAL  THEORY. 

A  fruitful  compromise  between  purc^ly  deductive  tlieoiy  on  tlu;  oiu;  hand  and  interminable 
experimenting  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  possible  by  dimensional  reasoning.^ 

Consider,  first,  tho  Venturi  tube.  I^et  'p  denote  the  differential  pressure  (i.  e.,  suction)  gener- 
ated at  a  speed  v,  the  tube  being  pointed  head  on  (i.  e.,  without  vaw)  into  a  perfectly  undis- 
turbed medium  (the  atmosphere,  for  example,  or  water).  It  is  understood  that  the  speed  v  has 
remained  constant  for  some  moments  so  that  a  steady  state  is  established.  Let  tlie  mechanical 
properties  of  the  medium  ))e  specified  by  its  density  p,  viscosity  fx,  and  compressibility  modulus 
of  elasticity  E.  On  account  of  the  rapid  movements  involved,  it  will  be  the  adiabatic,  not  the 
isothermal,  elasticity  which  is  needed. 

The  three  properties  p,  fx,  and  E  are  defined  in  the  usual  way.  Thus  the  density  is  the  mass 
per  unit  volume, 

M 

The  viscosity  is  the  shearing  stress  per  unit  rate  of  shear,  i.  e., 


(I) 


"—  ''"-^  (6) 


in  which/is  the  tangential  force  per  unit  area,  or  shearing  stress,  brought  into  play  by  distorting 
or  shearing  the  fluid  at  such  a  rate  that  a  velocity  gradient  y-  is  set  up.  Here  dv  is  the  differ- 
ence in  speed  between  the  top  and  bottom  surface  of  a  layer  dy  units  thick.  The  elasticity  is  the 
increase  of  hydrostatic  pressure  P  per  unit  decrease  of  volume  measured  as  a  fraction  of  the 
volume  V,  i.  e., 

^_         dP  /IP 

_(dV\         ^dV  (7) 

The  medium  will  bo  assumed  homogeneous  so  that  p,  ju,  and  Ehave  the  same  values  at  all  points, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  nozzle.  This  is  admittedly  an  approximation,  for  the  fluid  is  slightly 
warmer  where  most  compressed,  and  so  all  of  its  constants  are  a  trifle  different  at  such  a  point. 
Finally  let  D  stand  for  any  agreed-upon  linear  dimension  of  the  nozzle,  as  for  example,  the 
throat  diameter. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  differential  pressure  p  evidently  depends  on  the  speed  v, 

on  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  fluid,  p,  /i,  and  E,  and  on  the  absolute  size  D  and  the  geo- 

-' >  ■ • 

<  Cf.E.  Buckingham:  Ditiipnsioiial  Theory  of  Wind  Tunnel  Experiments,  Smithsonian  Misc.  Papers,  v.  62-4,  pp.  15-26, 1916;  Model  E.xperimenis 
and  the  Form  of  Empirical  E(juatiuus,  Trjuisactioiis  A.  S.  M.  E.,  v.  36,  pp.  203-296,  1915. 
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molrioil  shape  of  the  nozzle.  Under  the  conception  of  shape  are  to  be  included  tlie  roiifi^hness 
of  tiic  surfaces  and  the  contour  of  all  adjacent  parts  that  may  cause  disturbance.  If  no  further 
physical  quantities  are  apparent  which  can  sensibly  influence  the  phenomenon,  then  some  rela- 
tion 

p  =  funct  (v,  p,  n,  E,  D)  (8) 

must  exist,  the  specific  form  of  which  remains  to  l)c  discovered  by  experiment,  but  which  will 
be  the  same  for  all  geometrically  similar  systems. 

The  object  of  our  investigation,  so  far  as  Venturi  tubes  are  concerned,  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  form  of  that  equation;  and  there  will  be  an  analogous  equation  for  every  other  type 
of  air  speed  indicator.  It  has  to  be  done  experimentally,  but  dimensional  reasoning  serves  to 
simplify  the  planning  of  the  experiments,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  observations. 

Since  ecpiation  (S)  is  physically  complete,  it  must,  when  written  out  in  full,  have  the  same 
dimensions  on  both  sides.  The  dimensions  of  the  constituent  quantities  are  as  follows,  taking 
mass  (jn),  length  (Z),  and  time  {t)  for  the  necessary  fundamental  units: 


V 

:  m  1-'  t-'- 

V 

:lt-' 

P 

:  m  l-^ 

M 

:  m  1-'  t-' 

E 

:  m  1-'  t-- 

D 

:l 

It  can  now  be  shown  by  the  7r-theorem  (Buckingham,  loc.  cit.)  or  verified  by  inspection  that 
the  onl}^.  form  (8)  can  take,  which  will  meet  the  requirement  for  dimensional  homogeneity,  is 
identical  with,  or  reducible  to,  the  general  equation 

p-p,.fu„ct(^^',  ^1)  (9) 

It  will  be  useful  to  write  out  two  modifications  of  this  equation.     The  velocity  of  sound  in  a 
fluid,  C,  is  given  by  the  well-known  expression 


C=^f  (10) 


Hence  E,  where  it  occurs  in  (9)  above,  can  equally  well  be  replaced  by  pC^,  so  (9)  can  be 

rewritten 

p  _    /Dvp 


. ,    ^"j  (11) 

using  the  symbol  0  to  denote  some  unknown  function  of  the  two  arguments,  or  independent 
variables,  inside  the  parenthesis.  This  equation  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  water- 
channel  experiments,  to  be  described  later. 

Again,  it  is  a  well-known  thermodynamic  result  that 

E  =  kP  (12) 

for  an  ideal  gas,  k  being  the  specific  heat  ratio  (about  1.4)  and  P  the  barometric  pressure. 
(This  relation  follows  from  (7)  in  conjunction  with  the  adiabatic  compression  equation 
P  T"  =  const.)     Replacing  E  by  its  equivalent  kP  in  (9)  gives 


pif 


=K^-  $) 


The  unknoAvn  functions  0  and  \f/  are  different,  though  they  might  have  been  kept  identical  by 

/C\'  C . 

writing  (  -  )   instead  of  -  in  (11).     This  equation,  (13),  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 

observations  in  a  wind  stream  at  reduced  barometric  pressure,  which  remain  to  be  described. 
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II.  is  csMciiliiil  ((>  i(«iili/,(>  lliiil   in  ('(|iiiill()iis  Ml)  iiimI  M.'5)  llictc  nr«'  only  firo  indcpciMlcnt 

viii'ifil»l(\s,  not ///v,  lis  in  (S).     'I'lius  in  (H|uiil,ioti  (i;{)  llic  (Icpcndcnl,   viiriaM*^      ,   is  oxt)r<;HH('<l 

'  pv*  ' 

MS  a  riniclion  of  (li(>  l.wo  indcncndcnl   vni'iiildcs  nnd      .,•      licndc-rH  nol.  iicciisloincd  |f»  IJmh 

point  of  \  icw   mny  he  Ii(iI|)(mI  l)y  a  cliant'c,  of  notiitioii:  Writd// for  '  ,,    x  for       ^' ,    jirid  z  for  *-, 

'Plion  (l.'i)  hocomcs  sinij)ly 

.'/     ^  (x,  z)  (14) 

an  ordinary  surfaco  in  tliroo  ooordinatos.  It  is  hy  such  a  surfac-d  (or  family  of  |)lan(?  ciirvoH) 
tl>at  tlio  o\|)(M'inuMitaI  observations  onj^lit  to  Ix*.  do|)ict(Ml,  instead  of  attcinptinj^  to  separate;  out 
the  origiiud'(|uai>titios  as  in  (S).  Thoy  can  bo  separated  later,  after  the  best  possible  empirical 
ex{)rossion  (14)  has  been  fitted  to  the  plotted  points. 

By  moans  of  the  equations  just  deduced,  especially  (11)  and  (13),  a  comparatively  econom- 
ical pi'ograni  of  o\p(Min\cntal  work  can  readily  be  laid  out. 

The  forof^oiiifj;  analysis  applies  without  change  of  notation  to  all  did'ercntial  {)rcssur(!  instru- 
ments of  rigid  shape.  To  extend  it  to  direct  impact  instruments  recjuires  that  the  performance 
bo  expressed  by  /'',  the  total  force  acting,  instead  of  by  the  difrerential  pressure  j).    Ilef erring  to 

F 
equation  (9),  replace  p  by  ..^  to  preserve  the  dimensions  unchanged  and  the  result  becomes 

F=pvW^  {unci  (^^%   ^f,)  (15) 

This  is  the  general  equation  for  a  pressure-plate  air  speed  indicator.  Except  for  extraordinarily 
low  speeds  the  viscosity  can  not  enter  very  seriously,  consequently  as  an  approximation  which 
is  safer  the  higher  the  speed, 

F=pvW' innct(^^^,^  (16) 

I)vp 
For  since  —     is  a  single  argument,  if  a  change  in  viscosity  causes  no  change  in  force,  nothing 

else  that  controls  the  magnitude  of can  do  so  either;  hence  the  whole  argument  drops  out. 

For  speeds  below,  say,  150  miles  an  hour,  where  there  is  not  much  compression,  (16)  reduces  to 

F=  const  XpvW,  (17) 

an  example  of  the  pv^  law.  The  constant  is  the  same  for  pressure  plates  of  different  sizes  pro- 
vided they  are  strictly  geometrically  similar  in  all  essential  parts — including  the  sharpness  of 
the  edges,  and  proximity  of  the  connections — and  also  provided,  as  was  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  instrument  is  moving  head  on  into  an  undisturbed  atmosphere.  Probably 
these  conditions  can  be  more  easily  fulfilled  for  pressure  plates,  and  for  Pitot  tubes,  than  they 
can  for  Venturi  tubes. 

Wlien  the  direction  of  the  surface  is  not  fixed,  but  free  to  change  under  increasing  force 
of  impact  subject  to  the  control  of  a  spring  as  in  the  Pensuti  air  speed  indicator,  the  problem 
is  not  so  simple.  The  stiffness  of  the  spring,  S  (force  per  unit  displacement),  now  enters  as 
an  additional  variable,  so  that  (15)  has  to  be  expanded  into  the  form 

F^pvW^-iunctf^^',   4'   -4n)  (18) 

\  fjL       pif    pv^DJ  ^     ' 

In  the  ordinary  case  where  viscosity  and  compressibility  are  negligible  this  reduces  to 

V    pvW'innct(^^  .  (19) 

instead  of  to  (17).  Some  interesting  conclusions  applicable  to  the  Pensuti  and  similar  instru- 
ments can  at  once  be  drawn  from  this]equation. 
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Lot  A'  staiul  for  the  now  argument  ~  ajy    1'l>cn/  (A')  must  be  some  function  wliich  starts 

at  tlic  origin  and  approarlios  asymptotirally  a  maximum  value,  for  an  infinitely  stiff  spring, 
equal  to  the  constant  of  e(|uation  (17) ;  for  e(|uation  (19)  sliould  reduce  to  (17)  if  the  geometrical 
shape  is  constant.  Hence  in  general  tlie  force  (and  therefore  deflection)  varies  with  speed  less 
rapidly  than  the  square,  and  with  density  less  rapidly  than  the  first  power. 

The  altitude  effect  on  instruments  of  the  Pensuti  class  can  now  be  deduced  from  observa- 
tions made  at  sea  level  with  varying  speed.     Suppose  that  a  series  of  such  observations  gave 

Fav"  '  (20) 

where  n  is  some  numeric  al  value  probably  between  1  and  2.  Then  since  (20)  must  be  a  special 
case  of  (19), 

/(X)  =  A^-2  (21) 


n     ,     n 


.-.  F=constXp2v«Z)^+2<S^-2  (22) 

whence 

Fap^  (23) 

Thus  the  observation  that  the  force  varies  with  the  ?ith  power  of  the  speed,  leads  by  virtue 

'fl> 

of  (19)  to  the  inference  that  the  force  would  vary  with  the  7^  power  of  the  density,  and  with 

certain  other  powers  of  the  size  D  and  spring  stiffness  ;S^. 

By  going  back  and  differentiating  equation  (19),  a  still  more  general  relation  for  the  altitude 
effect  in  terms  of  the  speed  effect  can  be  obtained,  namely, 

^  =  1-^^  (24) 

dp/p     2  dv/v  ^''^' 

This  applies  to  all  direct  impact  instruments  operating  over  the  intermediate  range  of  speeds 
where  neither  viscosity  nor  compressibility  have  to  be  considered.  Like  other  results  afforded 
by  dimensional  reasoning,  it  is  not  limited  by  any  assumption  or  restriction  as  to  the  geometrical 
complexity  of  the  instrument  or  the  irregularity  of  the  motion  set  up  in  the  fluid. 

5.    EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM. 

The  experiments  to  be  reported  in  this  publication  all  relate  to  Venturi  tubes  and  may  be 
grouped  as  follows: 

(rt)   Water  channel  experiments  to  determine  the  degree  of  dynamical  similarity 
attainable  between  air  and  water,  and  to  discover  whether  compressibility 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.' 
(}))  Observations  in  a  wind  stream  at  reduced  pressure  so  as  to  determine  the  effect 

of  dcnsitv  and  viscosity  by  direct  experiment, 
(c)  Airplane  observations  as  a  practical  check  on  the  foregoing  laboratory  results. 
{d)  Ordinary  wind  tunnel  tests. 
The  need  for  these  various  experiments  and  the  inferences  possible  from  each  can  be  readily 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  dimensional  theory  which  has  just  been  developed. 

It  was  thought  that  for  some  purposes  water  channel  observations  on  air  speed  nozzles 
would  be  more  convenient  than  wind  tunnel  tests  provided  a  reasonable  degree  of  dynamical 
similarity  proved  attainable.  From  equation  (11)  neglecting  compressibility  the  condition 
for  similarity  is  found  to  be 

(^)        4^)     ■  (25) 

V    M    /water       \     M    /air 
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This  (•((iidil  ioii  cim   \>r  riillillcd   hy  (uuin;^'  (lie  nn/./.lc    llir<»ii;^'li   (lie  wiiU'r  u(-  n  Hjx'rd  mIow 
(>ii(Hi;rli   ((>  comixMisMid  for  (li(>  rcliitivdly  Icwcr  miIiic  whicli   llic  kiricinulic  visftositv       Jiuh  in 

O  1  .  '         f> 

wat(M'  ('()m|>iir('(l  to  air.  Tims,  (hwioliii;^  kiiuMiiiilic  viscosity  hyi',  iiiiil  di  (iii^^iiisliin;^  the  uiitcr 
cliaimol  obsorvatioMs  hy  |)rinios,  o((uatioM  (2r))  i-(?(lucos  to 

V      V         I)  ' 

At  a  toni|>(M-atiir<>  of  10°  (^.  tlio  kiiiotnatir  viscosity  of  water  is  about  otio-tliirtcciith  tliat  of  air; 
honcc  the  corrospondinj^  s|)(>(rd  in  \vat(M'  woidd  he  al)oiit  oiuvthirtcciith  of  th(!  spcicid  in  air  pro- 
vi(h>d  tho  sam(>.  iio/-/Jc  is  used  so  that  l>'  -  I).  llii(h'r  these  corresponding  conditions  equntion 
(0)  shows  i.hat 

(O     4'>i  (27) 

from  \vhi(^h 

Thus  the  difTorential  |)ressure  p  whicli  the  nozzle  would  «^enerate  in  air  at  a  speed  v  can  be  pre- 
dicted by  observing  the  value  p'  realized  in  water  at  a  speed  v' ,  provided  the  assumptions  made 
are  correct. 

The  most  violent  assumption  made  is  that  the  cfTcct  of  compressibility  can  be  neglected  in 
passing  from  such  an  incompressible  fluid  as  water  to  such  an  easily  compressible  one  as  air. 
The  value  of  E  is  about  20,000  times  greater  for  water  than  for  air.  Thermodynamic  theory 
suggests  that  the  more  readily  compressible  fluid  should  give  the  greater  differential  pressure 
at  any  one  speed,  and  if  the  eflfect  of  compressibility  is  appreciable  at  all,  it  will  be  brought  out 
in  an  exaggerated  degree  by  the  water  chamiel  experiments. 

To  test  this  assumption,  observed  values  of  -—  may  be  plotted  as  ordinates  against  

as  abscissas,  both  for  observations  in  air  and  in  water.     If  the  influence  of  compressibility  is 

negligible  the  two  curves,  however  irregular,  ought  to  ccincide.     If  they  do  not,  then  it  is 

impossible  to  represent  the  results  satisfactorily  on  a  two-coordinate  diagram;  a  third  axis,  for 

C 
values  of —>    should  be  constructed  and  the  data  shown  on  a  surface  in  space  as  implied  by 

equation  (11). 

It  turns  out,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail  later,  that  compressibility  is  practically  but  not 
wholly  negligible.  The  agreement  between  wind  tunnel  and  water  channel  observations  is 
sufficient  for  predicting  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  differential  pressure  available  from  any 
tube  of  new  design,  and  the  water  channel  tests  are  also  adequate  for  detecting  small  differences 
in  the  pez'formancc  of  nozzles  produced  in  quantity  from  the  same  pattern. 

If,  however,  the  effect  of  varying  the  compressibility  is  found  to  be  comparatively  small 
when  contrasting  two  media  so  different  as  air  and  water,  then  it  will  undoubtedly  be  negligible 
altogether  where  the  use  of  the  nozzle  is  confined  to  air  alone.  This  is  the  most  significant  result 
of  the  water  channel  investigation,  and  warrants  proceeding  to  the  next  series  of  experiments 
with  attention  directed  to  density  and  viscosity  rather  than  to  compressibility. 

These  next  experiments  were  made  in  a  wind  stream  at  reduced  pressure,  the  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  small  airtight  tank,  referred  to  as  the  vacuum  wind  tunnel.  In  this  way  air 
densities  corresponding  to  various  altitudes,  and  viscosities  corresponding  to  various  tempera- 
tures, could  be  realized  in  the  laboratory.     The  results  are  plotted  with  ^  against  as 

before,  since  there  is  now  no  question  of  a  third  coordinate. 
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Clearly  if  tlio  p?'-  law  liolds,    ' .,  will   remain   constant  over  the  full  range  of  conditions 

experienced;  that  is,  the  curve  will  be  a  horizontal  straight  line,  parallel  to  the axis.     For  a 

Pilot  tube  the  ordinate  of  this  line  will  be  one-half,  since  i)  =  \  pv-.  For  a  Zahm  nozzle  perform- 
ing in  accordance  with  equation  (3)  the  ordinate  would  be  3.2. 

Any  departure  from  horizontality  not  only  signifies  a  departure  from  the  pv^  law  as  regards 
the  mathematical  form  in  which  p  and  v  enter  the  law,  but  evidently  also  signifies  that  another 
physical  quantity,  viscosity,  has  begun  to  play  a  part.  This  complicates  the  altitude  correc- 
tion; for  the  viscosity  as  well  as  the  density  will  be  different  at  different  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures. It  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  does  have  a  considerable  slope  at  low  air  speeds  such  as 
occur  in  the  flight  of  dirigibles  and  the  landing  of  airplanes,  but  not  at  the  higher  speeds. 

This  result  was  anticipated  from  the  water  channel  experiments  and  also  from  another 
interesting  circumstance.  In  developing  the  smaller  modified  Zahm  nozzle  for  the  Army  it 
has  been  learned  that  it  was  not  found  possible  to  keep  the  new  design  geometrically  similar 
to  the  original  Zahm  nozzle  and  still  preserve  the  original  calibration  curve.  This  fact  alone 
is  evidence  that  viscosity  makes  a  difference.  For  by  (13)  the  size  D  can  not  enter  unless  the 
viscosity  does  also. 

Having  demonstrated  the  effect  of  viscosity  and  density  under  laboratory  conditions, 

which  had  the  advantage  of  direct  control  of  the  separate  variables  but  the  disadvantage  of  a 

restricted  space  not  perfectly  simulating  free  air  conditions,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  proceed 

with  airplane  tests.     This  was  done,  and  the  results  will  be  found  plotted,  as  before,  with 

■jt)          .         Dvp 
~   against They   agree   qualitatively  with   the   earlier  laboratory  results  and   afford 

more  reliable  numerical  values,  although  not  extending  to  such  low  densities. 

Finally  the  results  of  ordinary  wind  tunnel  tests  on  several  different  types  of  Venturi  tubes 
are  brought  together  for  comparison.  These  too  are  reported  by  the  dimensionless  coordinate 
diagram,  which  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  drawing  inferences  in  regard  to  the  altitude 
effect. 

It  was  not  feasible  or  necessary  to  make  all  the  different  kinds  of  tests  on  each  of  the  tubes. 
The  actual  sequence  followed  is  given  below: 

1.  Water  channel  and  wind  tunnel  tests  on  two  French  Venturi  tubes,  Badin  type, 

one  single  and  one  double. 

2.  Vacuum  wind  tunnel  tests  on  one  American  Pi  tot- Venturi  tube.  United  States 

Army  modified  Zahm  type. 

3.  Airplane  flight  tests  on  the  foregoing  Pitot- Venturi  tube. 

4.  Study  of  ordinary  wind  tunnel  data,  taken  at  different  times,  on  two  of  the  fore- 

going tubes  and  on  a  French  Pi  tot- Venturi,  Toussaint  Lcpere  type,  and  a 
German  double  Venturi,  Bruhn  type. 
These  tubes,  together  with  the  original  Zahm  nozzle,  are  showTi  in  the  photograph,  figure  1. 
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PAUT  n. 
EXPKRIMENTS   WITH   VENTURI   TUBES. 


1.    WATER   CHANNEL   EXPERIMENTS. 

For  tho  purpose  of  testing  the  two  French  Venturi  tuhes  in  water  the  400-foot  towing 
tank  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  placed  at  our  disposal  hy  Mr.  W.  F.  Stutz,  wliosc  coopera- 
tion in  this  feature  of  tlie  work  is  acknowledgful.  The  nozzl(>  under  investigation  was  moiinfed 
ahout  40  cni.  helow  the  surface  of  the  water  on  a  rigid  rod  extending  vc^rtically  down 
from  the  electric  car  which  runs  along  a  track  over  tlie  tank.  Tlic  speed  of  the  car  could  })0 
controlled  and  measured  with  an  accuracy  of  the  order  of  1  or  2  per  cent.  The  differential 
pressure  was  measured  on  a  mercury  manometer  connected  with  the  nozzle  by  water-filled 
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Fio.  2.— Water  channel  experiments. 

tubing.  At  the  high  speeds  and  large  suctions  met  in  the  last  few  observations  on  the  double 
Venturi  an  error  may  exist  due  to  time  lag,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  recorded  values 
of  the  differential  pressure  too  low.  In  those  particular  instances  it  was  difficult  to  be  sure  that 
the  manometer  had  risen  to  its  maximum  value  in  the  short  time  interval  available.  Aside 
from  this,  it  is  thought  unlikely  that  any  important  errors  can  have  crept  in.  Due  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  necessity  for  avoiding  turbulence  and  general  movement  of  the  water, 

and  for  keeping  the  depth  of  immersion  sufficient  to  avoid  surface  disturbances. 
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Thus  witli  a  depth  of  iiuiuprsion  of  i:;  ciii.  one  test  at  a  speed  of  4.77  mih's  per  hour  gave  a 
difrcrcntial  pressure  of  29.2  inches  of  water;  a  second  test  at  tlie  same  speed  gave  30.8  inches; 
wluh>  a  tliird  test  at  the  same  speed,  upon  increasing  the  depth  to  40  cm.,  gave  substantially 
the  same  result,  30.3  inclics. 

The  following  data  were  obtained  for  the  French  single  Venturi  (A,  Fig.  1)  in  water  and  are 
plotted  in  lig.  2: 

French  single  Venturi,  in  water. 


Speed 
(miles 

per 
hour). 

Differ- 
ential 
pre.ssure 
(inches 
water). 

Dvp 
ft 

1.29 
2.68 
2.73 
2.77 
3.97 
4.77 
5.25 
5.44 
7.08 
7.10 
8.67 

1.5 

9.4 

8.4 

9.9 

21.8 

30.3 

42.2 

46.1 

84.6 

80.2 

132.0 

1.12 
1.63 
1.40 
1.60 
1.73 
1.66 
1.90 
1.94 
2.01 
1.85 
2.18 

3,240 

6,700 

6,830 

6,  930 

9,900 

11,  900 

13, 100 

13,  600 

17, 700 

17,  700 

21,  700 

For  convenience,  the  dimensionless  variable  -~  may  be  termed  the  relative  performance, 

since  it  shows  the  ratio  of  the  difTerential  pressure  generated  by  the  nozzle  in  question,  to  twice 

that  generated  by  a  Pitot  tube.     Likewise  —  may  be  termed  the  generalized  speed,  since  the 

speed  factor  v  is  commonly  the  most  important  of  the  four,  and  since  any  given  percentage 
variation  of  D,  p,  or  fx  would  have  just  the  same  effect  on  the  relative  performance  as  the  cor- 
responding variation  of  speed,  which  is  ordinarily  the  easiest  factor  to  vary.     This  variable, 

,  occurs  frequently  in  problems  of  fluid  mechanics  w^here  it  serves  to  measure  the  degree  of 

turbulence  in  the  fluid;  hence  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  E.  Buckingham  that  the  term 
turbulence  variable  would  be  of  some  advantage. 

In  computing  the  relative  performance  and  generalized  speed  the  values  for  speed  and  for 
differential  pressure  given  in  the  first  tw^o  columns  were  changed  over  to  c.  g.  s.  units;  an  arbi- 
trary linear  dimension  of  1  cm.  was  taken  for  D  in  all  cases;  the  density  of  the  water  was 
taken  to  be  p  =  l  gram/cm^;  and  its  viscosity,  since  the  water  was  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing ice,  was  assumed  to  be  /z  =  0.01 79  dyne-sec. /cm^.  The  values  of  the  relative  performance 
were  thus  found  to  range  from  about  one  to  two  (i.  e.,  from  twice  to  four  times  the  differ- 
ential pressure  of  a  Pitot  tube)  and  those  of  the  generalized  speed  from  about  three  thousand 
to  twenty  thousand.  Since  these  variables  are  dimensionless,  the  same  numerical  values  would 
prevail  in  any  other  system  of  normal  units,  such  as  the  foot,  pound-mass,  second  S3-stem; 
or  the  foot,  pound-weight,  second  system. 

A  generalized  speed  of  20,000  units  (with  D  =  l  cm.)  corresponds  to  about  66  miles  per 
hour  in  air  having  the  standard  condition 

P  =  1.221  X  10-^  g/cm.3 
M  =  1.81  XlO-<g/cm.  sec. 

this  last  being  the  viscosity  of  air  at  the  standard  temperature,  16°  C.  It  corresponds  to  about 
130  miles  per  hour  at  20,000  feet  altitude,  where  the  density  is  half  as  great  if  the  temperature 
is  unchanged. 
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'l'li(>  r<>siil(.s  on  llic  (Iniililc  X'cniiiri  (15,  ii<^.  I)  wcic  wockcil  up  in  llic  HJitric  inarincr  uri'l  iiro 
iils(t  ploMrd  ill  (i^iirc  "J.  Solid  bliick  ciiclcs  icprcsciil-  wnlcr  clinniicl  ohscrvjiliodM;  open  firrlcH 
lll•(^  fof  llic  nir  ol)S('r\'a(  ions,  wliicli  will  !»(•  dcsciilu'd  dir-cclly.  In  lowing  (In-  <IonI)Ic  NCfidui  n 
d(^|>lli  of  iniMUM'sion  of  (id  cm.  wtis  tuninlniruMl. 

1 1,  is  seen  lluil  (lie  viscosily  circcl.  (slope  of  llic  cin\  cj  is  nioic  piononnccd  fm  tlic  doijMc 
lul)c  (liiin  for  llic  sin<,dc  one;  a  sif^nificanl  |)oin(  when  lakeii  in  conjiinclion  willi  ihe  fact,  lliut 
it  lias  l)een  (lie  I'Veneli  piiiclice  (o  Use  llic  doidilc  lulte  on  lo\V  speed  and  tlie  sin^^le  lnl>c  on  lii;.'li 
speed  crari. 

Tlic  roi'c;j;oin<j;  walcr  elianncl  expei'inicnls  wcfc  nnide  in  llic  uinlcf  of  I!il7  Is  uilli  llic 
help  of  Mf.  Bailey  Townsliend. 

'Vho  saMi(>  iio//l{>s  were  «i;iv(>n  a  wind  luniud  calihralion  al,  llie  aiilliors'  |-c(piesl  iindec  Ihe 
direction  of  Di-.  A.  V.  Zuluu  at,  llu^  VVasliinjjjtoii  Nuvy  Yard,  lendinj^  to  tlu!  results  wiiicli  arc 
plotted  for  air  in  (iij;uro  2.  To  ilhistrat(>  tlu^  method  of  icduclion,  the  following  tahle  is  f^ivcn 
conlaininir  lh(>  data  and  results  for  the  French  siu";le  VcMituri: 


French  sinyle  Venluri,  in  air. 


Differen- 
tial 
pressure 
(inches 
water). 


1.82 
3.55 
5.50 
8.15 
10.45 


Speed 
(miles 

P 

per 
hour). 

pV^ 

30 

1.95 

40 

2.20 

50 

2.24 

60 

2.31 

70 

2.16 

Dvp 


9,  230 
12,330 
15,400 
18,500 
21,  600 


In  computing  ~  and  - —  for  air  the  values  taken  for  density  and  viscosity  were,  in  c.  g.  s. 

units,  1.223  X  10"^  and  1.78  X  10"',  respectively.  The  former  is  the  value  used  for  standard  den- 
sity at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  tunnel;  the  latter  is  the  viscosity  of  air  atlO°C.,  which 
was  assumed  to  be  the  actual  air  temperature.  In  computing  pv^  it  is  not  necessary  to  cor- 
rect for  the  departure  of  actual  density  in  the  turniel  from  standard  density,  since  the  data  for 

speed  are  based  on  Pitot  tube  readings.     The  values  of on  the  other  hand  may  be  several 

per  cent  in  error  due  to  this  cause,  but  this  correction  is  not  worth  going  into  here,  because  the 

p                             .           .                                                           Dvp 
empirical  values  for  ~v,  are  not  appreciably  influenced  by  small  changes  of  ;  the  curves 

are  nearly  flat.     As  before  I)  is  arbitrarily  taken  equal  to  1  cm. 

The  final  results  are  plotted  in  figure  2,  using  open  circles,  and  are  seen  to  fall  slightly 
higher  up  on  the  diagram  than  the  solid  circles  for  water. 

The  wind  tunnel  results  on  tlie  double  Ycnturi  were  computed  and  plotted  in  the  same 
manner.  Here  the  divergence  between  air  and  water  results  is  quite  pronounced  at  the  high 
speed  end  of  the  range.  This  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  an  experimental  error  in  the  water 
observations  already  mentioned;  that  error  is  probably  negligible,  btit  in  the  right  direction  to 
create  the  observed  difference. 

For  both  tlie  single  and  double  Venturi  the  relative  performance  in  air  is  higher  than  in  water; 
this  presumably  is  due  to  the  great  difrerence  in  compressibility  of  the  two  media;  the  effect 
operates  cjualitatively  in  the  direction  suggested  by  thermodynamic  reasoning,  but  is  not  so 
large  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  relative  performance  of  the  double  Venturi' is  seen  to  be  from  two  to  three  times  that 
of  the  single  tube;   the  viscosit}^  effect,  as  judged  from  the  slope  of  the  curve,  is  also  decidedly 
greater  for  the  double  Venturi. 
54889—21 45 
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2.    EXPERIMKNTS    AT    REDIK  ED   PRESSURE   IN    A    WIND   STREAM. 

No  (l()iil)(  (!i(>  most  novel  feature  of  []\c  j)resent  investigation  is  the  work  at  reducefl  pressure 
in  a  wind  stream,  ))y  means  of  whicli  the  eonditions  at  any  altitude  could  })e  reproduced  in 
the  laboratory.  This  was  done  hy  means  of  a  small  vacuum  wind  tunnel,  which  was  placed 
at  tlic  authors'  disposal  by  Dr.  II.  C'.  Dickinson,  '{'he  apparatus  consisted  of  an  air-tight  iron 
tank,  containing  a  high  speed  Sirocco  blower  and  a  wooden  box  with  a  working  space  for  the 
wind  stream  8  inches  square  and  2  feet  long.  'J'lic^  blower  was  mounted  at  the  exit  end  of  the 
channel  and  driven  through  a  stuffing  box  by  a  motor  outside.  At  the  entrance  eiu]  a  honey- 
cotnb  was  constructed  for  tlu^  usual  purpose,  together  with  a  piezometer  for  determining  wind 
speed.  The  nozzle  under  test  was  mount(>d  in  th(>  middle  of  the  working  space  and  connected 
to  a  water  manometer  in  the  room  outside.  The  static  connection  of  the  piezometer  unit  was 
an  annular  series  of  holes  in  the  walls  of  the  wind  channel  near  the  grid  of  impact  openings;  a 
tube  led  from  this  point  directly  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  iron  container  to  one  side  of  a 
water  manometer.  The  impact  pressure  grid  is  similarly  connected  to  the  other  side  of  the 
same  manometer.  A  mercurial  barometer  for  determining  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  wind 
stream  is  connected  to  the  static  side  of  that  manometer.  The  entire  arrangement  is  sketched 
out  in  figure  'A.  Temperature  was  measured  roughly  by  a  thermometer  located  outside  of  the 
throat  in  the  returning  air  stream  and  viewed  through  a  glass  window. 
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Fig.  3.— Vacuum  wind  tunnel. 
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In  taking  observations  the  usual  procedure  was  to  hold  the  internal  pressure  approximately 
constant  by  means  of  the  vacuum  pump  while  varying  the  speed  of  the  blower  step  by  step. 
This  process  would  then  be  repeated  at  a  different  pressure.  Artificial  changes  of  temperature 
were  not  undertaken. 

The  working  range  of  conditions  covered  was  approximately  as  follows: 
Air  speed,  from  30  to  6.5  miles  per  hour; 
Pressure,  36  to  76  cms.  of  mercurj^; 
Temperature,  20°  to  28°  C. 
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'IMic  (iii.'il  rcsnlls  of  llic  \ii(iiim»  wind  liiinicl  cxpcriincnt  arc  plotted  willi  llu'  whiiuI  diJiK-n- 
sioidcss  \  iuiiil)l('s  in  (i};uivl,  A  iid  \\.  Tlicsc  Isvo  diiij^nuns  arc  nmiiciically  identical  and  liavc 
l)C(>n  re|)(>ntcd  increlv  to  avoid  confusion  in  identifyin}^  sonic^  of  the  indi\i<liial  [xtintH. 
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Fig.  4— Vacuum  wind  tunnel  results  on  United  States  Army  Pilot- Venturi. 


Thus  in  figure  4  A,  a  contrast  has  been  indicated  between  points  for  wliich  the  compressi- 
bility factor  '^  is  high,  and  those  for  which  it  is  low.     SoUd  black  circles  are  used  for  high 

values  and  open  circles  for  low  values.  The  relative  significance  of  the  black  and  white 
points  is  therefore  the  same  in  this  diagram  as  it  was  in  the  plot  for  the  water  channel  experi- 
ments, figure  2.  Evidently  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  relative  performance  and  this 
compressibility  variable.     The  same  curve  would  result  from  either  group  of  data. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  although  no  longer  a  necessary  logical  step,  figure  4  B  has  been 
constructed  to  show  also  that  there  is  no  correlation  between  relative  performance  and  density, 

thus  further  substantiating  the  conclusion  that  the  relative  performance      ,  depends  solely  on 

pv 


the  generalized  speed 


Uvp 


In  this  diagram  the  black  circles  are  for  high  values  of  the  air 


density  p,  and  open  circles  for  low  values.     Evidently  the  same  curve  would  be  established 
even  if  the  black  points  alone,  or  the  white  points  alone,  had  been  used. 

The  procedure  for  putting  in  the  black  circles,  both  in  figure  4  A  and  figure  4  B,  was  simply 

to  make  note  of  the  greatest  and  least  numerical  value  of  the  quantity  in  question- 


pv 


or 


p — {^nd   then  divide    the   interval   into   two   equal   parts.     It  was   not   necessary  to  specially 

compute  -^  because  this  is  evidently  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  mercurial  barometer 

reading  B  to  the  Pitot  pressure  li^  computed  from  the  piezometer  reading;    actually,  this  ratio 
was  used  instead. 
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The  (lata  from  which  figure  4  was  plotted  are  given  in  the  f()]h)wing  table: 

Vacuum  wind  tunnel  data. 


1 

2 

;$ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

10 

f'ompresH. 

Ilcdativc 

Run 

No. 

Temp. 
°C. 

narom. 
li  mm. 
mere. 

Piozom. 
/(,  cm. 
\vat(!r. 

Pit.  Vent. 
/(,,  cm. 
water. 

At 

Pitot 
water. 

V 

far-tor 
B    . 

K 

density 
p 
Po 

1 

20 

430 

1..30 

13.20 

8.61 

1.83 

3.62 

235 

0.559 

21 

430 

1.68 

16.50 

9.76 

2.28 

3.62 

189 

.557 

22 

428 

2.04 

20.30 

10.70 

2.72 

3.74 

158 

.551 

2 

23 

425 

0.54 

4.82 

5.47 

0.87 

2.48 

489  ■ 

.546 

411 

0.57 

4.65 

5.51 

0.92 

2.55 

449 

.527 

407 

1.52 

13.45 

8.  93 

2.12 

3.18 

192 

.523 

406 

1.96 

17.73 

10.15 

2.63 

3.38 

154 

.521 

405 

2.10 

20.  95 

10.50 

2.80 

3.75 

145 

.519 

3 

24 

393 

0.52 

4.20 

5.13 

0.85 

2.48 

461 

.503 

391 

0.98 

8.13 

7.03 

1.48 

2.77 

265 

.501 

390 

1.49 

12.95 

8.66 

2.09 

3.09 

186 

.  499 

390 

1.88 

16.75 

9.75 

2.56 

3.28 

152 

.499 

390 

2.08 

19.  95 

10.25 

2.79 

3.58 

140 

.499 

4 

24 

385 

0.52 

4.08 

5.07 

0.85 

2.41 

452 

.492 

385 

0.92 

7.62 

6.63 

1.41 

2.69 

273 

.492 

385 

1.43 

12.70 

8.42 

2.02 

3.14 

191 

.492 

385 

1.81 

15.  80 

9.47 

2.47 

3.21 

J  57 

.492 

385 

2.05 

19.65 

10.  10 

2.70 

3.55 

139 

.492 

5 

25 

415 

0.56 

4.45 

5.43 

0.90 

2.50 

462 

.528 

432 

1.06 

9.14 

7.62 

1.56 

2.93 

277 

.551 

489 

1.81 

16.49 

10.62 

2.41 

3.42 

203 

.625 

539 

1.97 

18.29 

11.70 

2.59 

3.53 

207 

.690 

589 

2.01 

19.18 

12.  .30 

2.62 

3.65 

225 

.752 

643 

2.07 

21.00 

13.00 

2.68 

3.93 

239 

.821 

707 

2.26 

23.  90 

14.  .30 

2.  93 

4.09 

242 

.904 

754 

2.28 

22.60 

14.85 

2.95 

3.83 

255 

.962 

6 

26 

'     620 

0.82 

7.11 

8.03 

1.18 

3.05 

526 

.788 

618 

1.36 

12.32 

10.30 

1.82 

3.38 

340 

.786 

618 

2.08 

19.90 

12.80 

2.69 

'3.70 

229 

.786 

618 

2.31 

25.  .30 

13.  45 

2.  99 

4.23 

206 

.786 

618 

2.98 

30.50 

15.25 

3.89 

3.93 

159 

.786 

7 

28 

535 

0.66 

5.59 

6.64 

1.02 

2.75 

528 

.676 

535 

1.18 

10.50 

8.90 

1.65 

3.19 

324 

.676 

534 

1.78 

16.25 

10.90 

2.36 

3.46 

226 

.675 

535 

2.17 

20.15 

12.10 

2.84 

3.55 

189 

.676 

531 

2.55 

25.15 

13.05 

3.31 

3.81 

160 

.  671 

8 

28 

440 

0.57 

4.07 

5.56 

0.92 

2.25 

481 

.556 

453 

0.99 

8.38 

7.48  ■ 

1.46 

2.87 

310 

.570 

9 

27 

436 

0.53 

4.19 

5.38 

0.86 

2.44 

506 

.553 

440 

1.44 

12.  58 

8.94 

2.01 

3.13 

218 

.558 

440 

1.91 

17.25 

10.30 

2.57 

3.37 

172 

.558 

440 

2.31 

21.20 

11.30 

3.04 

3.50 

145 

.558 

10 

28 

377 

0.47 

3.81 

4.73 

0.78 

2.45 

483 

.477 

375 

0.85 

6.99 

6.30 

•    1.31 

2.66 

286 

.475 

373 

1.31 

11.17 

7.80 

1.90 

2.94 

196 

.471 

373 

1.64 

14.10 

8.72 

2.30 

3.07 

162 

.471 

373 

1.96 

17.15 

9.54 

2.66 

3.16 

140 

.471 

11 

28 

369 

0.45 

3.43 

4.54 

0.75 

2.27 

491 

.466 

367 

0.78 

6.10 

5.98 

1.24 

2.47 

296 

.464 

399 

1.68 

14.72 

5.86 

2.66 

2.78 

150 

.504 

408 

2.08 

18.55 

10.  .30 

2.79 

3.33 

149 

.515 
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Til  this  ^lll»l(^  coliitiMis  1,  'J,  and  '.i  iir«s  S(ilf-c\|)liiMiil(»rv.  I'ln'  pinzornc'tnr  rjMulinj^  A,  of  col- 
uiuii  I  is  <;iv(Mi  ill  ("ins.  of  walcr  l)y  rcdiiciii^^  l\\o,  ol>H(M'viitioiis  tuk(!ii  on  im  inrlincil  nnmornchT. 
T\\i^  l*i(()t-\'(>n(uri  IkmkI  A,  of  coliinin  5  was  (l(M'iv(Ml  in  i\n)  sanio  nnirnicr.  Tlxf  paiticjular  ImIm' 
invest iti;a  1(^(1  was  llniti^d  Stales  Ai'niy  niodilird  Zaiitn  no//,l(^  No.  .'{().      \'aliics  of  l\\o.  {^oncrali/.cd 

s|)i>(<d,         ,    with  /f      I  cm.,  wore  computed  juaL  as  in  the  case,  of  llu!  Frencli  \ Cntufi   lll^l•-^  of 

lijjjuro  2.      IA)i'  the  viscosity  of  air  at  difFcient  t  «'m|)<'i'atnies,  Snt  licilaiid's  formula 


(2U) 

was  lefciTcd  to,  with  n^  ~-  IT.^iX  10  '"  for  the  viscosity  at  0'^  V.  in  c.  <^.  s.  units,  and  with  Suther- 
huul's  constant  A'  -  119.4,  d  (h'tiotinji;  absolute  tenipcMaturc^  in  (h><^r(^es  ccntij^rade. 

The  air  speed  v  was  obtained  from  the  piezometer  reading  /t,  at  any  density   p    by  the 
formuhi 

^'  (30j 

P 


--''4 


in  wbich  the  cociricient  C  has  the  approximate  vakic  54.3.     This  vakie  was  found  sufficiently 

close  wheu  determining  v  for  the  purpose  of  computing  —      ;   ])ut  a  more  exact  method  was 

M 

followed  for  determining  v  when  computing      2 "    The  coeflicient  C  is  not  strictly  a  constant,  but 

pV 

in  fact  a  slowlv  varving  function  of      — ,  dropi)ing  off  from  about  57.6  to  50.5  wliile  in- 

creases  from  5,000  to  20,000.  It  was  determined  experimentally  by  calibration  against  a 
Pitot  tul)e  in  the  vacuum  wind  tunnel,  this  Pitot  tube  in  turn  having  been  calibrated  against 
a  standard  Pitot  tube  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  wind  tunnel.     The  results  of  this  experiment 

were  plotted  in  the  form  of  a  curve  with  ,^  as  ordinate  against {D=l  cm.)    as   abscissa 

where  h^  denotes  the  reading  of  a  standard  Pitot  tube.  This  curve  was  well  determined  with  a 
large  number  of  points  and  gives  the  ratio  needed-  for  converting  piezometer  readings  into  the 
equivalent  standard  Pitot  tube  readings  which  are  tabulated  in  column  7.  Since  by  the  stand- 
ard Pitot  tube  formula  the  head  in  cms.  of  water  is 


and  since  from  (30)  in  the  same  units 

it  follows  that 

or 


Thus  the  average  value  1.5  observed  experimentally  for  the  ratio  ,-  gives  rise  to  the  ap- 
proximate value  54.3,  mentioned  above,  for  the  coefficient  C.  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  great  difference  between  the  performance  constant  of  the  piezometer  and  that 
of  a  Pitot  tube,  the  Pitot  head  reading  for  a  given  air  speed  in  the  vacuum  wind  tunnel  being 
50  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  piezometer.  This  is  probabl}^  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  piezometer  integrates  the  air  flow  over  the  cross  section,  while  the  Pitot  reads  the 
maximum  velocity.     The  further  fact  that  this  ratio  is  not  constant  but  decreases  slighth'  for 


h 

=  K 

plPX 

1 
980 

K 

pV^ 

K 

C' 

/'i 

1960 

c= 

44.3^ 
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increasing  vnluos  of  suj^jfcsts  that  tho  volocity  distrihtition  .iihI  state  of  turbulence  in 

n 

the  vacuum  wind  tuiuiol  will  ai)[)rtH;iably  (UfFcr  for  difrcrcnt  coiuhtions. 

1) 
Cohunn  S  sliows  the  rehitivc  performance      2  '^'*'"  ^'"'  I'itot-Venturi  tube.     The  pressure;? 

is  determined  by  converting  the  head  It^  given  in  column  5  into  dynes  per  sfjuare  cm.  to  corre- 
spond with  the  c.  g.  s.  units  employed  throughout  for  the  density  and  air  speed.  The  air  speed 
for  this  column  is  determined  from  Formula  HO  by  using  the  appropriate  value  of  the  coeflicient 

C  from  the  empirical  curve.  The  compressibility  factor  ,  in  column  9  is,  actually,  in  milli- 
meters of  mercury  per  centimeter  of  water.  This  factor  is  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the  quan- 
tity  to  which  it  is  proportional.     If  the  ratio  .    were  given  as  a  dimensionless  ratio,  for 

example  cms.  of  water  per  cm.  of  water,  the  values  in  column  9  would  be  1.30  times  as  large, 
showing  that  the  impact  pressure  of  the  moving  air  stream  in  these  experiments  varied  from 
about  1/050  to  1/105  of  an  atmosphere.  The  rarefaction  in  the  throat  of  the  Venturi  is  about 
five  times  as  much. 

Similarly  the  relative  density  —  is  shown  in  column  10.     This  varied  from  about  0.44  up 

Po 

to  about  0.91  taking  for  the  standard  density,  as  before,  the  value  1.221  X  10~^  gms./cm.'',  which 

corresponds  to  a  barometer  reading  ^0=700  mm.,  and  temperature  10°  C.     These  values  are 

7?  8 

computed  by  dividing  the  relative  pressure  jr  by  the  relative  absolute  temperature  y'  ^^  which 

0u=2S9°  C.  absolute. 

Inspection  of  tho  final  plot  A  or  B,  figure  4,  shows  a  very  pronounced  slope,  the  observed 
tlata  for  relative  performance  starting  far  below  the  normal  value  3.2  assumed  in  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  instrument,  and  rising  to  a  value  somewhat  higher. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  of  discovering  what  might  happen  on  an  airplane  in  free  flight 
10,000  feet  above  the  earth,  from  observations  conducted  in  a  space  8  inches  square  by  2  feet 
long,  it  was  originally  expected  to  attach  only  qualitative  significance  to  the  results  of  the  vacuum 
wind  tunnel  experiment. 

Nevertheless  it  seemed  worth  while  to  determine  in  what  respect  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment  differed  from  the  conditions  of  free  flight,  so  as  to  judge  in  which  direction,  if  at  all, 
the  observed  data  would  be  expected  to  deviate. 

Aside  from  errors  of  observation,  four  fundamental  circumstances  are  w'orth  considering: 

(1)  The  proximity  of  the  walls  of  the  channel  to  the  instrument  might  disturb  the  flow; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  this  would  increase  or  decrease  the  performance  of  the  nozzle. 

(2)  The  velocity  distribution  over  the  cross  section  might  vary  in  such  a  way,  when  the 
density  and  speed  of  the  air  are  changed,  that  the  actual  velocity  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
instrument  orifices  would  fail  to  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  integrated  velocity  given  by  the 
piezometer.  In  the  modified  Zahm  nozzle  the  Pi  tot  opening  and  the  upstream  Venturi  opening 
are  separated  by  a  transverse  distance  of  several  inches,  or  nearly  half  the  diameter  of  the  chan- 
nel. At  low  densities  or  low  speeds,  where  the  medium  is  not  so  excessively  turbulent,  the 
velocity  disti-ibution  might  conceivably  be  more  sharply  parabolic  than  it  Avould  at  tlie  higher- 
speeds  and  densities.  In  this  event  the  relative  performance  of  the  nozzle  would  apparently 
increase  with  increasing  values  of  speed  and  density.  However,  no  direct  evidence  of  an 
appreciable  change  in  velocity  distribution  was  detected  during  an  extensive  seiies  of  experi- 
ments in  which  the  velocities  at  different  points  in  the  cross  section  w^ere  explored  with  a  Pitot 
tube.  Up  to  within  one  inch  of  either  wall,  the  velocity  at  any  point  bore  a  practicall}^  constant 
ratio  of  1.4  to  the  average  integrated  velocity.  The  velocities  varied  irregularly  as  much  as 
6  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  above  or  below^  this  average  ratio.     This  variation,  if  systematic,  should 

from  dimensional  considerations  be  some  function  of  ;  that  is,  practicall}',  some  function  of 

the  product  vp;  but  the  curves  plotted  in  that  manner  did  not  show  any  systematic  tendency. 
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(.'{)  'rii(«  iinslciidy  mIiiIc  of  (lie  liow  iiii;^lil;  ^jivc  in  ^liiiiiifii  I.  icii(|iii|^s  )»('r*'<'j>(iil»ly  (\\U\'icul 
IVoiii  (1i()s(i  (•o|•|•(^s|)(Ul(lill^  to  »i  sIcikIv  »inU\  Sotiic  (liictiiiil.ion  of  .speed  whh  iiMiivoidiiMc.  Now 
i(.  is  coiiimonly  re('o<j;iii/,e(|  (linl  I  lie  iiienii  rend  in  <^'  of  ii  Til,o(,  twix'  acted  on  Ijy  n  ni[)idly  fliictimlin^ 
ctiirenl  of  nic  is  lii;4lier  limn  I  lie  \'nlin'  u  liieli  w  oiild  re  nil  from  the  siitne  s[)ef(|  if  )ie(niillv  steiidy; 
for  the  Pitot  luvid  is  proportional  to  llie  H((nare  of  the  speed,  Imt  (lie  s<pnu-e  root  of  (he  mean 
\  jiliie  of  7'-'  is  ;^rea(-er  (liaii  (he  mean  \'iilii(^  of  v  itself.  If  (]ie  same  reasonin*^  is  extended  a  step 
fiirdier  it  leads  (o  the  eonelnsion  (hat  the  meiin  readin;^  of  an  ins(riiment  aediated  hv  a  f(M'e(' 
proportional  (o  some  power  of  the  sp'ed  lii^her  than  (he  second  uill  he  iroi-e  t^reatly  aiij^mented 
hy  (hictuations  than  (he  corr(>spondin<j;  readiiif.^  of  .iii  ins(rnment  Jike  (he  l'i(ot  tiilx;  acted  on 
hy  a  force  aclinilly  propoi(  ional  (o  (he  second  power  of  (lie  spe(ul.  'I'lie  pJo(,  of  (he  \Mcinjm 
wind  tnnm^l  results  dot^s  sliow  (lia(  tin;  Titot-Vcrnturi  tiih(!  <^(ui(!rat(!S  a  difh'ivifitial  pressun; 
prop()r(ional  to  a  hif^her  power  of  spiMnl  (han  tho  second.  This  (explanation  would  lead  us  to 
expect  ahnormally  hi<j;li  readint^s  for  the  rehitivc^  p(>rfor-manc(!  of  tin;  Titot-Venturi  tnhe  as  a 
result  of  the  unsteady  state,  although  it  is  not  aj)parent  just  how  lar<(e  tlio  effect  would  he,  and 
it  is  (loul)tless  small. 

{■[)  A  furtluM-  source  of  explanation  li(>s  in  the  excessive  degree  of  tui-hnlence  unflouhtedly 
existing  in  this  small  apparatus,  wliich  was  |)ut  together  from  availahle  parts  without  tiu!  usual 
refinements  of  a  larger  wind  tunnel.  It  seems  possible  that  rotating  elements  of  lluid  going  into 
the  entrance  cone  of  the  \'enturi  might  to  some  extent  become  straightened  out,  tlius  increasing 
the  actual  speed  of  air  through  the  throat  beyond  the  average  linear  s|)eed  of  tlu;  ai)f)roaching 
fluid.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct  a  relatively  greater  performance  should  be  cx])ected  from  the 
Venturi  in  a  turbulent  medium  than  in  a  uniform  medium.  Moreover  the  same  condition  of 
turbulence  might  diminish  the  piezometer  reading  due  to  the  impact  of  eddies  against  the 
static  openings,  thus  further  accentuating  the  same  effect.  The  hypothesis  regarding  tur- 
bulence was  tested  experimentally,  to  a  limited  degree,  by  repeating  the  observations  on  a 
Pitot- Venturi  tube  in  an  ordinar}'  wind  tunnel  with  and  without  a  netting  across  the  tunnel  in 
the  approaching  air  stream.  A  negative  result  was  obtained.  The  netting  appeared  to  have 
no  effect.  This  test  was  not  considennl  conclusive  however,  because  the  amount  of  turbulence 
created  by  the  netting  was  probably  trifling  compared  with  that  really  existing  in  the  vacuum 
wind  tunnel. 

At  all  events  comparison  of  the  vacuum  wind  tunnel  results  with  the  flight  test  results  and 
ordinary  wind  tunnel  data  given  below,  indicates  that  the  relative  performance  shown  in  figure 
4  is  numerically  greater  than  would  be  the  case  in  free  flight,  although  qualitatively  correct  as 
regards  the  efl'ect  of  variations  in  speed,  density,  and  viscosity. 

The  vacuum  wind  tunnel  experiments  were  carried  on  with  tlie  help  of  Mr.  Howard  O. 
Stearns,  while  the  velocity^  distributicm  was  observed  by  Mr.  Atherton  H.  Meai*s  and  Mr.  W.  G. 

Brombacher. 

3.    AIRPLANE   OBSERVATIONS. 

Through  courtesy  of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Air  Service  at  McCook  Field,  flight 
tests  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  authors  on  the  same  Pitot-Venturi  tube  tested  in  the  vacuum 
wind  tunnel.  The  results  are  plotted  in  figure  5,  choosing  the  same  variables  and  the  same  scale 
as  before.  High  density  points  are  shown  by  solid  black  circles,  low  density  b}^  open  circles. 
The  range  of  conditions  experienced  was  a])proximatel3^  as  follows: 

Airspeed,  from  50  to  126  miles  per  hour; 
Pressure,  43  to  75  cms.  of  mercury; 
Temperature,  -12°  to  0°  C. 

Thus  the  densities  are  somewhat  higher  and  the  speeds  about  twice  as  high  as  in  the  vacuum 
wind  tunnel,  so  that  the  range  of  variables  hardly  overlaps,  although  the  plane  was  flo\v7i  as  slow 
as  5G  miles  per  hour  ^rid  at  altitudes  approximating  15,000  feet. 
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ruG/fr  TEST  ON  U.S.  A/iMr  p/roT-vcNwm 
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Fig.  5.— Flight  test  on  Uunua  Slates  Army  Pitot-Venturi. 


The  data  from  which  figure  5  was  plotted  are  showoi,  somewhat  abridged,  in  the  following 


table : 


Flight  test  data. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Indicated  air  speed 

Iso- 
thermal 

Tlelative 

Elapsed 

(miles  per  hour). 

P 

Temp. 

density 

Dvp 

time 
(minutes) . 

pv'^. 

altitude 
(feet). 

°  C. 

p 
Po- 

xio-^ 

Fi. 

V,. 

0 

2 

0 

n 

240 

-8 

71.4 

71.4 

3.18 

1,  340 

-9 

1.041 

23.6 

4 

70.5 

70.0 

3.24 

3,100 

-6 

.966 

22.2 

6 

63.7 

64.8 

3.10 

4,045 

-5 

.931 

20.1 

8 

65.4 

67.  4 

3.02 

5,065 

_2 

.886 

20.1 

10 

61.3 

63.0 

3.03 

6,175 

0 

.853 

18.4 

15 

57.8 

59.6 

3.00 

8,545 

0 

.783 

16.8 

20 

56.9 

58.0 

3.11 

10, 710 

-4 

.726 

15.7 

24 

61.5 

61.7 

3.18 

12,645 

-7 

.684 

16.4 

28 

60.3 

61.0 

3.12 

14, 235 

-8 

.647 

15.8 

33 

58.8 

59.5 

3.11 

14, 690 

-11 

.642 

15.4 

38 

86.7 

83.6 

3.44 

15,  765 

-12 

.619 

21.5 

40 

49.2 

53.0 

2.76 

15,  305  . 

-12 

.631 

13.9 

45 

101.8 

99.5 

3.35 

1     10,030 

-5 

.746 

27.6 

47 

81.7 

78.8 

3.41 

9,810 

-4 

.749 

21.8 

50 

50.6 

54.0 

2.80 

10, 020 

-4 

.745 

14.9 

56 

113.5 

117.5 

2.98 

5,075 

0 

.879 

34.8 

58 

90. 4             86.  0 

3.55 

4,850 

0 

.885 

25.5 

60 

51.  5             53.  0 

3.03 

4,  955 

0 

.883 

15.7 

65 

131.  2           125.  0 

1 

3.51 

500 

-7 

1.064 

41.5 

In  this  table  the  indicated  air  speeds  V^  and  V2  are  the  readings  of  a  King  and  Munro  air 
speed  indicator,  respectively,  after  purely  instrumental  corrections  have  been  applied.  These 
corrections  were  obtained  after  the  flight  by  direct  calibration  against  standard  water  columns 
graduated  in  miles  per  hour  according  to  the  Zahm  and  Pitot  formulas,  respectively.  The 
King  air  speed  indicator  was  a  carefully  selected  instrument  of  the  standard  American  Army 
pattern  connected  with  the  modified  Zahm  nozzle  No.  30  under  investigation.  The'  Munro 
indicator  was  a  suitable  instrument  of  British  make  connected  to  an  R.  A.  F.  Pitot  head. 


During 
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i\\o  cjilihriilion  of  I  he  Iwo  inslninicnls  llij^'lil  coiidit  ions  were  cloHcly  rcpnuliircd  in  I  he  liiKoni- 
lory  juul  corfcctions  (N'lcfiniiicd  cxix-iimcnhilly  lor  tlic  siiiiir  rnidin^'s  nnd  insdiiincnt  U'iii()<'ni- 
Ihtos  ox|)(>ri('nc('d  (liifiii<^  lli(>  lli^lil. 

The  I'itot-Vciil  mi  licnd  w  iis  iiiomilcil  on  the  Icft-lumd  onlrr  .strut  of  the  iiirpliirM*  U)II  4), 
about  oiu^-lliird  of  llui  ilistiincc  down  I'loni  the  upper  pliinc.  Tlic  I'ilot  head  wjim  nioiintcd  in  a 
like  |)()silion  on  tli(>  ri^^lil -liand  outer  sirnl.  The  heads  were  enrernlly  plaee<|  s(»  that,  the  dis- 
Intiee  (h)\vn  Ironi  the  upper  plane  was  the  same  in  both  eas«'s,  the  object  of  the  Ib^ht,  bein^  to 
eonipar(>  the  perfornumee  of  the  I'itot-X'ent ui'i  with  a  Pitot  head  rather  than  to  (h'terinine  abso- 
lute air  sj)eed.  The  allinieLer  and  air  speed  indicators  were  mounted  in  a  vertical  jxjsition  in 
the  cockpit. 

Th(>  in(jieal(>d  air  speeds  I',  and  I'a  are  neech'd  for  determininf^  the  relative  performance; 
the  true  air  speed  is  computed  from  the  Pitot  reading  V2  by  making  due  allowance  for  the  dt;- 
crease  of  density  at  difFerent.  altitudes;  and  at  the  higher  altitudes  the  true  air  speeds  are  about 
'JO  per  cent  greater  than  the  indicated  values. 

In  computing  relative  performance      ,,  in  which  />  denotes  the  differential  pressure  of  the 

Pitot-Venturi  nozzle  under  investigation,  p  the  air  density  and  v  the  true  air  speed,  use  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  difl'erential  pressure  generated  by  a  Pitot  tube  is  one-half  pv'^.  The  numeri- 
cal value  needed  for  the  relative  performance  in  column  8  is  therefore  simply  one-half  the  ratio 
of  the  head  generated  by  the  Pitot-Venturi  nozzle  to  that  of  a  Pitot  tube.  From  the  standard 
formulas 

'^^     \17.8SJ 
for  the  Zahm  nozzle,  and 

for  the  Pitot,  it  is  seen  that 

^=3'/^>Y 

The  isothermal  altitude  given  in  column  4  is  the  ordinary  10°  C.  altimeter  reading  corrected 
for  purely  instrumental  errors  by  subsequent  laboratory  comparison  under  the  same  pressures 
and  temperatures  experienced  in  flight.  The  altimeter  was  set  to  read  200  feet  at  the  start 
of  the  flight,  this  being  approximately  the  10°  C.  altitude  corresponding  to  the  actual  barometric 
pressure  at  the  ground. 

The  air  temperatures  given  in  column  5  were  observed  with  a  large  strut  thermometer. 

The  relative  density  in  column  6  gives  as  before  the  ratio  of  the  actual  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  standard  value  1.221  X  10~^  gms./cm.^  The  density  is  figured  as  before  from  the 
barometric  pressure  and  absolute  temperature,  the  pressure  in  turn  being  derived  from  the 
isothermal  altitude  of  column  4  by  reference  to  the  standard  10°  C  pressure-altitude  table. 

Finally,  in  column  7  values  of  the  generalized  speed  are  computed  (taking  the  arbi- 

trary  linear  dimension  D=l  cm.  as  before)  by  reference  to  the  formula 

44.7  F3 


V- 


■yjr 


in  which  r  denotes  the  relative  density      ;  and  by  taking  the  viscosity  from  Sutherland's  for- 

Po 

mula,  as  in  previous  computations.  As  seen  from  inspection  of  the  table,  the  procedure  during 
the  flight  was  to  secure  a  wide  variation  of  speed  by  diving  and  straightening  out  at  several 
different  altitudes. 

The  final  plot,  as  indicated  before,  shows  qualitative  agreement  wdth  the  vacuum  wind 
tunnel  observations  at  the  lower  speeds  and  densities  while  approaching  the  normal  value 
3.2  for  relative  performance  (as  assumed  in  the  instrument  specifications)  at  the  higher  speeds 

and  densities;  or,  strictly  speaking,  at  the  higher  values  of  the  generalized  speed, Practi- 
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rally  tho  samo  curve  would    result  had  either  the  hi<^h  density  or  low  density  observations 
been  taken  by  themselves. 

4.    ORDINARY    WIND   TUNNEL   DATA. 

The  same  United  States  Army  Pitot-Venturi  tul)e  (No.  30)  investi<^atcd  in  the  vacuum 
wind  tunnel  and  in  free  fhght  had  been  tested  in  the  3-foot  wind  tunnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  For  the  purpose  of  a  check  on  the  foregoinj;  experiments  the  ordinary  wind 
tunnel  results,  furnished  through  courtesy  of  Dr.  Lyman  J.  Briggs,  were  now  recomputed 
in  dimensioidess  coordinates  and  have  been  plotted  in  figure  6.  The  results  are  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  flight  test  and  in  (jualitative  agreement  with  the  vacuum  wind  tunnel  results, 
sliowing  a  gradual  but  j)ronounced  falling  off  in  relative  performance  toward  the  lower  value? 
of  generalized  speetl. 
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Fig.  6.— Ordinary  wind  tunnel  results. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  applicability  of  the  dimensionless  coordinate  diagram  to  ordinary 
wind  tunnel  data  with  the  consequent  possibility  of  inferences  regarding  the  altitude  effect, 
or  change  in  performance  at  the  reduced  densities  and  varying  viscosities  ^hich  may  be  met 
at  different  altitudes.  On  this  account  the  method  has  been  extended  to  two  other  well-known 
air  speed  nozzles,  the  French  Pitot-Venturi  (Toussaint-Lepere  type)  and  a  German  double 
Venturi  (Bruhn  type),  which  were  tested  in  the  Bureau  wind  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  this 
investigation.  These  results  also  are  plotted  in  figure  6.  In  all  cases  the  scattering  of  obser- 
vations for  low  values  of  generalized  speed  is  undoubtedly  accidental,  due  to  the  very  small 
heads  available  at  the  water  column  under  those  conditions. 

The  data  for  these  wind  tunnel  tests  are  given  in  the  three  accompanying  tables.  The 
indicated  air  speed  values  in  the  first  column,  obtained  from  the  readings  of  an  inchned  manom- 
eter, afford  data  for  the  actual  Pitot  heads  by  means  of  the  usual  formulas.  By  comparing 
this  Pitot  head  with  the  observed  head  on  the  nozzle  under  test  the  values  of  relative  per- 
formance are  derived,  and  the  generalized  speed  is  computed  as  before. 


TIIK    Ai;nilll)K    KI'KKCr   ON    Alll   SI'KKI)    I NDICATOIIH. 

Orillnnni  iriiul  tiimirl  dnla,   Ihiilnl  Slulrn  Annij  I'ital-  Vmluri, 


air  Hpcccl, 
III.  p.  h. 

I'itot- 

Vciitiiri 

lu'iKJ.  vn\. 

wal('r. 

V 

2.32 
1.95 
2.  80 
2.74 
2. 99 
3.07 
3.21 
3.26 
3.14 
3.14 
3.30 
3.34 
3.14 
3.18 
3.31 
3.32 
3.34 
3.37 
3.38 

M 

3.81 
5.  57 
9.  15 
12.7 
15.5 
17.2 
19.1 
21.9 
25.  7 
29.1 
31.5 
33.9 
25.5 
28.9 
31.0 
.33.3 
36.2 
38.7 
41.5 

13.2 

19.3 

31.4 

43.4 

53.  1 

59.0 

65. 4 

75. 4 

88.1 

99.7 

108.0 

117.6 

88.4 

100.0 

107.2 

115.3 

125.5 

134.0 

143.7 

1.8 

6.  1 

12.9 

21.1 

2(1.  6 

34.2 

4().  1 

61.1 

77.4 

96.0 

115.1 

60.8 

79.4 

95.1 

110.3 

130.9 

151.3 

173.6 

Observations. 

Approxi- 
mate 
tempera- 
ture, °  C. 

Barom- 
eter, 
mm. 

P^rst  11    

22 

24 

747 
747 

Last  8 

Ordinary  wind  tunnel  data,  French  Pitot-  Venturi. 


Indicated 

Venturi 

P 

^^'"xio- 

airspeed. 

head,  cm. 

m.  p.  h. 

water. 

pV^ 

M 

21.3 

2.0 

1.76 

6.20 

32.7 

5.1 

1.91 

9.53 

38.3 

5.6 

1.53 

11.2 

45.0 

7.5 

1.48 

13.1 

50.8 

14.0 

2.16 

14.9 

54.3 

16.0 

2.16 

15.8 

00.9 

19.9 

2.15 

17.7 

67.9 

26.6 

2.30 

19.8 

76.  6 

33.4 

2.28 

22.4 

89.1 

44.6 

2.24 

20.0 

101.9 

52.7 

2.03 

29.7 

110.4 

60.2 

1.98 

32.3 

121.8 

73.6 

1.99 

35.6 

134.9 

88.7 

1.95 

39.3 

143.2 

99.6 

1.94 

41.8 

152.9 

115.2 

1.96 

44.5 

Observations. 

1 

Approxi- 
mate 
tempera- 
ture, °  C. 

Barom- 
eter, 
mm. 

First  8     

22 
23 
24 

747 
747 
747 

Next  5 

Last  3    
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Ordinary  wind  tunnel  data,  German  double  venturi. 


Indicated     Venturi 
air  speed ,    head ,  cm . 
m.  p.  h.       water. 


17.7 
28.1 
37.0 
44.2 
47.3 
50.1 
51.0 
53.0 
54.9 
50.6 
00.4 
01.3 
67.3 
67.9 
76.0 
76.2 
80.5 
88.2 
92.4 
101.6 


3.5 

10.  5 

20.7 

31.7 

36.  2 

41.5 

43.0 

47.1 

50.5 

53.0 

02.  0 

05.0 

87.3 

80.3 

102.7 

102.5 

131.8 

137.8 

150.2 

172.5 


Observations. 


1,2 

3,4,6,8,9,11,13, 
15 

5,7,10,12,14,16- 
20 


pV' 


4.47 

5.20 

5.87 

0.5 

0.50 

0.  00 

0.00 

0.70 

0.70 

0.  00 

0.87 

0.90 

7.70 

0.97 

7.10 

7.07 

7.07 

7.07 

7.00 

0.70 


Dvp 


xio 


1-3 


Approxi- 
mate 
tempera- 
ture, °C. 


23 

24 
25 


5.10 
8.10 
10.9 
12.8 
13.7 
14.5 
14.7 
15.3 
15.8 
10.4 
17.4 
17.8 
19.4 
19.6 
21.9 
22.0 
24.8 
25.5 
20.7 
29.4 


Baro- 
meter, 
mm. 


747.3 

747.3 
747.3 


In  this  connection  the  statement  made  earlier  may  be  recalled  with  regard  to  the  numerical 
relation  of  the  generalized  speed  scale  to  actual  air  speed  under  sea-level  conditions;  namely, 
that  a  generalized  speed  of  20,000  units,  with  Z>  =  1  cm.  (approximately  the  middle  of  th    range) 
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Fig.  7.— 3aint-Cyr  wiaa  uiunel  results. 
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('()lT('S|)<)Mil.s  1(1  aboil  I  ()(•  iiiilcs  per  Imiir  in  a  hcii-Icx  el  al  iiidspliirc.  'I'liiiv.  laiKliii;^  ^.|»(m'(|s,  stulling 
speeds,  and  spccd.s  of  inlcM'csl.  in  diri).,Ml)l('  work  lie  lo  IJm'  Icfl  of  (lie  middle,  wldle  ordinary  uir- 
|)laiie  spe(Mls  ni<'  well  (o  (he  ii;^'hf  in  lijj;iiic  (i  and  siiiiilac  diaf^rariiH. 

Ill  eonneelioii  with  (he  oi-diiiary  wind  (iiiinel  resiiHs,  «»l)serva(ionH  wliieli  were  jiiade  ii)  (Ik; 
small  inst-riimeid.  wind  liinnel  at  Mu^  Aefolcehnic  liisddilc  a(  S(.  Cyr  will  he  of  interest,  and 
hav(>  l)e(>n  plo(  (cd  in  (if^iire  7.  'I^liis  diajj^iajn  shows  the  resiiUs  of  (,w(»  t«'sts  niad<r  by  l.,ieiM. 
dohn  A.  ('.  Warner  and  one  of  th(^  present  aidhors  in  Nov(unher,  l!)IS,  on  another  sample  of 
tlu>  sjuall  Ignited  SlaXes  Ai-my  (ypi*  I'itot-Ventiiri  tiihe  (No.  2;{).  'i'his  inves(,i^a(ion  was  made 
under  tlu^  }:j(>neral  dir(>e(ion  of  Maj.  (ieorj^e  M.  Brett,  (Miief,  Airplane  Insdiimerd  and  Testing 
Division,  A.  10.  V.  Air  Service,  (liroufijli  courtesy  of  tlio  French  Section  'reelinifpie. 

To  illuslrate  the  proc(>dui'(>  it  is  suilicient  to  give  the  data  from  one  of  tiie  two  tests,  which 
will  bo  found  in  the  following  tabic: 

St.  Cyr  wind  tunnel  data,  United  Slates  Army  Pilot-  Venturi. 
Temperature,  11°  (';  barometer,  744.5  mm. 


Pi  tot 
/;,,  cm. 
water. 

Pitot- 
Vonturi 
h.^,  cm. 

water. 

10.7 

P 

^'"xio- 

11.8 

2.00 

2.68 

1.85 

9.7 

2.62 

11.3     i 

3.95 

23.7 

3.00 

16. 6     1 

4.05 

24.8 

3.06 

16.8 

3.70 

21.8 

2.95 

16.0 

fi.f) 

40.0 

3. 03 

21.4 

6.5 

38.9 

2.99 

22.2 

9.0 

57.4 

2.99 

25.8 

9.7 

58.7 

3.02 

26.0 

10.1 

60.7 

3.01 

26.6 

13.2 

84.1 

3.19 

30.3 

13.8 

88.4 

3.20 

31.0 

13.9 

88.1 

3.19 

31.1 

18.8 

122.7 

3.27 

36.2 

19.0 

121.5 

3.20 

36.3 

20.0 

126.7 

3.17 

37.3 

20.4 

128.7 

3.16 

37.7 

22.5 

144.2 

3.21 

39.6 

23.4 

147.0 

3.14 

40.3 

20.8 

132.7 

3.19 

38.1 

26.9 

168.6 

3.14 

43.2 

26.2 

164.5 

3.14 

42.7 

28.0 

176.5 

3.15 

44.1 

29.0 

184.7 

3.18 

45.0 

25.0 

156.7 

3.13 

41.6 

25.8 

162.7 

3.15 

42.4 

14.6 

93.1 

3.19 

31.9 

14.7 

93.1 

3.17 

32.0 

9.2 

54.9 

3.02 

25.3 

9.4 

56.7 

3.12 

25.6 

5.8 

35.7 

3.20 

20.1 

5.5 

33.7 

3.06 

19.6 

3.6 

21.-4 

2.97 

15.8 

3.1 

18.3 

2.95 

14.7 

The  Pitot  head  h\  given  by  the  first  column  in  cm.  of  water,  when  compared  with  the 
observed  head  on  the  Pitot- Venturi  in  the  second  column,  affords  values  for  the  relative  per- 
formance reported  in  the  third  column.     In  computing  the  — -)    density  and  viscosity  are  de- 

rived  as  usual  from  the  barometer  and  thermometer  readings.  The  true  air  speed  v  was  obtained 
from  the  Pitot  reading  by  reference  to  a  calibration  curve  furnished  by  the  Section  Technique, 
showing  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  St.  Cyr  Pitot  and  the  French  standard  Pitot 
at  the  Eiffel  Laboratory. 
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As  in  the  previous  experiment,  the  relative  performance  approaches  quite  closely  to  the 
numerical  value  3.2  for  high  values  of  -     ^>    but  falls  off  gradually'  at  the  lower  values. 

5.    GRAPHICAL   COMPARISON   OF   RESULTS. 

The  results  previously  discussed  for  the  performance  of  five  different  types  of  air-speed 
nozzles  in  air  are  brought  together  for  convenient  comparison  in  figure  8.  To  avoid  confusion, 
the  |)lotted  points  are  left  out  but  all  may  be  seen  upon  consulting  the  previous  diagrams. 
The  curve  shown  for  tiie  United  States  Army  modified  Zahm  type  of  Pitot-Venturi  is  an  average 
of  the  flight  test  and  ordinary  wind-tunnel  results  for  No.  30.  It  is  seen  to  agree  very  closely 
with  the  St.  Cyr  test  on  the  other  nozzle,  No.  23. 

These  curves  will  not  be  further  discussed  in  the  present  paper,  but  evidently  merit  careful 
examination  by  those  interested  in  the  details  of  performance  of  the  various  types  of  air-speed 
indicator,  and  provide  the  necessary  experimental  basis  for  inferences  regarding  the  altitude 
effect. 
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Fia.  8.— Graphical  comparison  of  performance  curves. 


fi.    SUGGESTIONS   FOR   FURTHER   INVESTIGATION. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that  convenient  graphical  or  analytical  methods  should  be 
developed  for  computing  the  altitude  correction  in  practical  problems  from  empirical  data  such 
as  are  afforded  by  figure  8.  Moreover,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  exact  numerical 
values,  the  vacuum  wind-tunnel  work  might  well  be  continued  with  the  use  of  improved  facilities. 
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Siicli  11  ino^riiiii  liiis  ill  fuel  hccii  Ix-^Miii.  A  new  luiiiicl  with  ii  working  spiicc  iiouly  folic  Ijiim'm 
(.lu>  cross  scclion  ol  I  lie  previous  our  is  imdcr  ('oTislrwclioii ;  il  is  iiilrinlc(|  lo  install  lliis  I  iiriticj  in 
one  of  (lie  Iiii«^f('  iilliliitir  ciituiilxTs  of  llu'  l>iii<iiii  of  Slaiidiinls,  in  wliifli  l)olli  iIh-  Iciiipci'iiliirc 
iiiul  prt^ssurc  cun  he  <'oii( rolled  ov(^r  n  wider  rim^e  l.lian  l)ef()r(^  I^'inally,  additional  ty()eH  of 
air  specnl  indicator  olli(>r  lluiii  Venturi  lube  should  Ixi  investigated,  verifying  the  ohservalionH 
with  reference'  to  several  sainple  instruments  of  each  t  yp<'.  The  laboratory  experiments  should 
also  he  closely  panilieled,  so  far  as  practiciihle,  hy  observations  taken  at,  low  speeds  in  lij^hler- 
thaii-air  crafl,  and  at  hijj;h  altitudes  in  air|)ianes.  This  invest i<^at ion  of  the  altitude  eU'ect  is 
piimniily  of  importance  in  coinu'ction  with  low-speed  or  hif^h-altitiide  (li}^hl  ;  foi-  the  idtitiide 
correction  under  (he  conditions  of  high-sjx'cd  (li<;ht  ncai'  sea  level  is  suliiciently  well  {^iven  for 
most  instruments  by  the  simple  pv^  law. 
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